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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  ASHLEY, 

OKE  OF  TUB  OOllHtSSlONBBS  FOR  TBE  AFFAIM  OF  INDIA, 


Ur  LORD, 

We  have  much  happiness  in  present  inn:  to  your  Lordship  the 
first  volume  of  the  Camhuian  Quarterly  Macazini.; 
a  work  which,  in  occupyint;  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of 
Bnglish  books,  has  derived  important  assistance  from  you  : 
eommoa  gratitude,  ray  Lord,  prompts  us  tu  dedicate  its  firbt- 
fruits  to  onr  chief  Patron. 

Obsequious  pane^ric  too  often  constitutes  the  greater 
|)Ortaon  of  printed  dedications.  It  would  ill  become  us,  as 
Welahnien,  as  descendants  of  the  Anouchvyool  of  old,  (a 
title  we  are  not  a  little  proud  of,)  to  adopt  so  despicable  a 
procedure:  we  prefer  respectfully  addressing  your  Lordship 
as  a  man  of  sense,  of  education. 

We  are  happy  to  declare  that  tlic  C  a  m  b  r  i  a  n  has  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  learned  and  venerable  men  whose  Isnow- 
ledge  of  their  country's  lore  renders  their  co-operatioii  so 
valuable,  and  their  estimation  so  important. 

Such  being  secured,  it  may  be  said  that  of  a  Sot's,  of  one 
necessarily  not  so  well  qualitled  to  judge  of  the  merith  ot  our 
Magazine,  must  be  of  minor  importance :  we  reply,  that  your 
Lordship's  commendation  is  scarcely  less  valuable  than  theirs ; 
for,  though  you  cannot  allege  undivided  attention  to  our 
lan^ageand  writings,  it  has  this  advantage — national  pre* 
jodice  and  early  associations  could  have  no  influence  over 
your  pursuits. 

In  alluding  to  your  Lordship's  academical  distinctions,  we 
presume  no  man  can  charge  us  with  false  praise.  Your  taste 
has  been  formed  on  models  of  classic  excellence:  in  the 
diversity  of  reading,  you  have  turned  to  the  humble  treasures 
of  long-neglected  and  almost  forgotten  Wales ;  from  the  high- 
toned  lyre  of  the  Grecian  muse,  to  the  simple  music  of  the 
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mountain  Telyn  ;  from  tlie  wnters  of  Helicon,  to  the  wild  i 
torrents  of  Eryri :  after  studying  the  varied  intelligence  of 
Athens  and  Rome,  you  mnld,  nevertheless,  address  the  bards 
of  Cymru  in  the  words  ot  the  old  patriot,  aMa  hi]  hou  ufue^ 

We  congratulate  thereaders  of  theCAM  rrian  Quarterly 
in  receiving  your  unbiassed  testimony  of  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  our  native  literature.  , 

Those  who  know  the  history  of  our  undertaking,  (and  your 
Lordship  is  of  the  number,)  can  testify  it  was  no  sordid 
speculation  that  actuated  the  few  individuals  who  instituted 
the  Cambrian  Qua irrr.Ri-Y  Magazine,  but,  in  truth,  a  ^ 
purely  disinterested  11) olive,  the  "love,  strong  as  death/'  of 
their  native  Principality,  that  induced  them  to  encounter  the 
risk,  the  difficulties,  and  the  discottragement*  of  the  task; 
these  obstacles  are  now  removed,  and  the  path  before  us  pre- 
sents a  less  fonnidaUe  aspect :  we  have  met  with  encourage- 
ment where  we  were  threatened  with  opposition,  we  are 
favored  with  assistance  which  was  at  first  withheld. 

A  hope  of  permanently  establishing  the  Ca  MB  at  an 
QuABTBBLY  Qow  appears  not  unreasonable;  and,  in  making 
this  statement,  we  feel  assured  it  will  afford  strong  satisfaction 
to  those  patriotic  friends  who  link  the  name  and  honour  of 
Cambria  with  their  own. 

A^n  we  oSsr  our  grateful  thanks,  trusting  that  some 
participation  of  our  labour  by  a  son  of  the  House  of  Shaftes- 
bury can  in  no  sense  sully  its  escutcheon  or  lower  its 
,  nobility. 

W  e  have  the  honour  to  remain,  i 
Your  Lordship's  obliged,  humble  Servants. 

THE  EDITORS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Amidst  the  general  neglect  of  Welsh  Literature,  the  apathy  with 
which  its  low  estate  has  been  looked  upon  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitanUi  of  the  Principality,  and  the  incurious  carelessness 
of  strangers  respecting  it,  few  can  know,  and  still  fewer  can  ap- 
preciate, the  deep  anxiety,  the  bitter  regiot,  }\  Ii  by  sonic  warm 
lovers  of  their  country,  and  their  land's  lan;;aage,  for  the  uode- 
■erved  disesteem  which  ic  has  hitherto  met  with. 

Efforts  iiave,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  to  preserve  and  brin^ 
into  notice  the  valanbk  relics  of  Welsh  genint,  which,  admired 
and  prised  they  are  by  the  studious  p  our  coantrymen,  are 
itill,  for  the^most  part,  at  utterly  unknown  to  English  readers  as 
if  they  had  no  existence;  and,  though  these  efforts  have  been  at« 
tended  with  small  success,  as  far  as  publicity  is  concerned,  yet  the 
aealods  individuals,  who,  with  little  support  from  their  own  nation, 
and  no  encouragement  from  the  literati  of  England,  devoted  their 
time  and  fortunes  to  the  patriotic  object,  have  at  least  been  the 
raeans.of  preserving,  for  a  more  auspicious  upportunity,  treasures 
that  must  otherwise  have  been  irretrievably  lost. 

The  principal  cuuse  to  wluch  wc  attribute  the  failure  of  all  past 
attempts  to  rciider  oui  native  literature  as  popular  as  it  desi^t  ves 
is,  that  the  object  of  all  snch  hat  hitherto  been,  for  the  most  nart, 
to  interest  the  minds  of  Welshmen  alone.  National  and  local 
feeling  has  been  too  exclunvely  consulted :  no  disposition  has 
been  shewn  to  impart  their  stores.  The  Archaeology  of  Wales,  for 
instance,  a  noble  and  patriotic  work,  due  to  the  exertions  of  three 
tadividnidt,  is  a  book  sealed  to  all  bat  Cambriaos,  nay,  even  to 
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the  generality  of  them  ;  for  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted 
but  that  tlic  upper  classes  of  the  Pi ii)ci|)n1ity  are,  for  ilic  most 
part,  ignorant  of  the  written,  if  not  of  ihe  spoken,  language  of 
ihtir  country.  Now,  in  undertaking  the  present  Work,  our 
purpose  is  to  make  it  interesting  and  pleasing  to  the  general 
reader.  That  we  have  ihe  means  of  doingp  lo  we  coofidently 
assert.  We  can  look  over  our  storei,  and  say,  with  welUgroundea 
exultation,  **  If  these  were  known,  they  could  not  but  be  approyed." 
Favor  has  been  shewn  of  late  to  remains  of  ancient  genius  not  a 
whit  superior  to  what  we  sljall  be  able  to  produce.  Year  after 
year,  time  is  making  ravages  among  a  rich  store  of  invaluable 
manuscripts,  wiiich  nothini?;  but  instant  exertion  can  preserve. 
Yet  a  few  txencratioiia.,  atid  ilic  memorials  of  the  intellect  that  has 
been  active  in  W  ales  will  be  anuiiulated  ;  the  annals  of  her  litera- 
ture will  be  as  an  oak  whose  leaf  fadeth,  and  as  a  garden  that  bath 
no  water ;  the  workings  of  mind  among  her  Bards  and  Druids 
will  be  lost,  not  only  in  their  energies,  but  in  their  efiects;  and  in 
their  stead  will  be  left  a  waste,  a  desert,  \vithout  culture,  and 
without  fruit.  O!  will  a  people  that  prides  itself  on  its  lettered 
antiquity,  ^^nd  its  name  that  has  been  of  old,  look  carelessly  on, 
and  make  no  etibrt  to  prevent  such  a  consummation  as  this  ? 

There  are  two  classes  of  readers  whom  we  think  ourselves  in 
duty  bound  to  consult,  and  towards  whom  we  shall  endeavour  to 
observe  a  strict  impartiality.  The  first  ^lentts  is  of  our  own  Cymmry, 
whose  rcciuisiitoii  is  not  so  much  to  be  informed  respecting  their 
native  lore,  as  to  see  all  that  they  have  learned  to  value  and  ve- 
nerate in  a  fair  way  to  be  preserved  in  a  form  wherein  time  shall 
have  no  power  to  injure  it;  and  we  do  look  to  them  for  every 
encouragement  in  so  laudable  a  purpose ;  nor,  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  kindly  and  liberal  spirttof  our  countrymen,  do  we  anticipate 
a  disappointment.  lo  the  second  place,  we  must  prOfMtiate  our 
English  friends  There  is  much  to  be  done  towards  winninj^  the 
incurious  and  indiOerent  into  an  interest  for  ^V  ilcs,  beyond  w  !iat 
has  been  raised  by  a  summer's  ramble  througo  some  of  its  most 
picturesque  counties.  We  only  wish  fur  a  fair  opportunity  of  con- 
vincing those  who  visit  us  in  June,  to  admire  our  lakes  and 
mountains,  explore  the  luins  of  Denbigh  or  Caernarvon,  scale 
Snowdon  and  Cader  Iddris,  revel  on  thyme-fed  mutton,  dance  a 

auadrille  to  a  genuine  Welsh  harp,  or  shoot  puffins  off  Holyhead, 
iiat  we  have  greater  things  than  these.  There  is  much  to  be  done 
towards  pcrsuadint^  the  uninitiated  that  we  have  other  than  super- 
ficial objects  to  shew  his  eyes  and  glad  his  heart ;  that  we  can 
gratify  his  mental  senses  no  less  than  liis  corporeal.  There  is 
much  to  be  done  towards  reinovmt;  old  prejudices,  correcting  long- 
'  standing  errors,  disturbing  settled  opinions,  combaling  received 
authorities. 

To  give  au  instance  of  this :  What  reader  of  Shakspeare  does 
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not  enlerteiD  a  settled  convictioB  that  Owen  Glendour  (as  the 
Saeson  call  btm,)  was  Indeed  a  magician  of  Brst  rate  power; 
that  the  goats  did  ran  from  the  mountains  at  his  birth ;  that  he 
could  really  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  and  that  they  would 

come  when  he  did  call  them  ?  Now,  whatever  might  be  English 
belief  on  the  subject,  we  do  seriously  alHrm  that  the  said  Owen 
was  g^uiltless  oj  anv  sucii  doing^s;  that  he  would  have  been  ac- 
quitted of  the  sin  ol  witchcraft  even  by  the  hrsl  James  huuseli, 
'  whose  judgment  in  those  matters  was  infallible.  We  have  higher 
ihonghts  than  these  of  the  hero  Owain  Olyndwr,  deeper  associa- 
tions with  his  name,  more  exalted  reverence  for  his  memory.  We 
look  upon  him  as  the  Scr  t«  h  do  upon  the  "  wight  Wallace  ;"  as 
Englishmen  upon  a  Russell  or  a  Hampden.  And,  when  our 
gallant  countryman  baffles  King  Henry  with  his  own  good  sword, 
and  sends  him  bootless  home,  wc  will  not  allow  a  jackanapes  of  a 
chronicler  to  persuade  the  easy  citizens  of  London  that  the  enemy 
•*  through  arte  magieke  caused  such  i'oule  weather  of  windcs, 
tempest,  raine,  snowe,  and  haile  to  be  raised  for  the  annoiance  of 
the  idog^s  armie,  that  the  like  had  never  been  hearde  of." 

We  bhall  have  a  word  to  .say  also  respecting  the  true  history  of 
tbat  darling  of  romance,  the  British  Arthur.  But  in  connexion 
with  him,  we  cannot  even  here  pass  over  one  whom  we  all  have 
read  or  heard  of»  Merlin  the  Enchanter.  He  is  an  important  actor 
in  the  British  struggles  against  the  Saxon  invader.  The  unpa- 
ralleled prodigy  of  his  birth,  the  fight  of  the  ominous  dragons,  the 
magician's  subtle  arts  and  quaint  riisguises  for  the  advaucemcnt 
and  even  amusement  ot  his  pri  ti  ge  Arthur,  and  his  fuiai  succumb- 
ing to  female  beauty,  which  doomed  him  to  be  an  eternal  prisoner 
to  the  dangerous  Lady  of  the  Lake,  are  circumstances  made  suffi- 
ciently familiar  to  the  reading  public  by  many  a  dainty  romance. 
Nor  will  it  perhaps  be  much  to  our  advantage  if  we  sober  down 
this  rich  colooring  to  the  hne  of  truth.  Nevertheless,  we  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  ease  this  worthy  of  the  harlequin- 
jacket  in  which  he  has  perforce  masqueraded  it  so  long.  We 
shall  exhibit  him  as  a  warrior,  a  poet,  a  chief  "  of  the  collar  of 
gold,'*  but — no  conjuror.  Merddyn  Wyllt  (his  true  appellation), 
son  of  Madog  Morvryn,  wasabard  of  rank,  a  steady  o{  [> xcr  of  the 
Saxon  foe,  and,  above  all,  a  zealot,  even  to  frenzy,  in  poetry;  and 
most  of  his  pieces  that  have  been  preserved  to  us  are  full  of  histo- 
rical notices,  delivered  in  a  fervid  strain  of  prophetic  enthusiasm, 
whence,  probably,  his  cognomen  of  WylUt  the  wild  or  frantic. 
From  one  of  his  productions,  called  AvaUenaUf  or  the  Orchard,  of 
a  calmer  and  more  iransiatable  cast  than  the  rest,  we  select  a 
specimen  of  his  style,  entreating  ail  the  indulgence  due  to  an 
almost  literal  version : 

^  Lovely  tree,  fair  fragrant  apple  I 
With  thy  thick  and  glossy  foliage, 
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Graceful  %iitm,  and  ipraading  bmcheiy— ^ 

'Ere  that  war^s  deep  deiolatioD 

Chilled  my  heart  with  sights  of  sortow^— > 

How  I  loved  to  gaze  upon  thee 

Shining  in  thy  verdant  mantle  ! 

Yet,  oh  VL  t,  my  voice  prophetic 

Sing3  the  day  of  retribution, 

Day  of  triumph,  day  ol  vengeance. 

When  a  fierce  alUconqueriog  legion, 

PeofTi^eniV  legion,  strong  in  battle, 

QaaiRirs  of  dWioe  metheglioy 

Shall  arenge  onr  wrongs  and  mourning.*' 

Pretty  well  this  tor  one  whose  father,  as  we  art  wilbrmed  by  Englislj 
record,  was  little  better  than  a  dsDmon,  le  diahle  uoir,  himself. 
The  allusion  to  the  |M>tations  with  which  the  Salofnao  heroes  were 
wont  to  stimulate  their  courage,  however  characteristic,  may  ap- 
pear anything  but  digni6ed  to  modern  notions:  yet  the  very  same 
idea  occurs  in  one  of  the  most  inspired  of  classic  poets.  King 
PelasgHs,  in  the-  Suppli.mts  of  i^lscliylus,  tells  the  Egyptian  herald 
that  hv  cares  not  tor  him,  for  the  drinkers  of  beer  arc  no  mntch 
for  tliosc  who  are  stroug^  with  wine,  in  torm^  that  Mcrddyn  might 
himself  liave  applied  to  the  circumstances  ot  his  own  time. 

If  there  should  pcrcliance  be  one  wlio  wearies  of  the  marvels  of 
mere  mortals,  wo  invite  him  to  follow  us  to  the  land  of  Welsh 
faerie.  We  will  introduce  him  to  the  magic  circle  of  the  Mabino- 
gion.  He  shall  know  the  Tylwyth  T6gt  in  their  diminutive  beauty, 
and  the  grotesque  shapes  and  wild  knavery  of  the  EUyllon  ;t  "  a 
hundred  wry.mouthed  elves*'  shall  gambol  to  make  him  sport 
round  some  vapour-bcl:  I  camedd;\  or,  if  he  has  nerve  enoueh, 
we  will  give  him  a  sail  through  their  proper  realm  of  mist.  He 
shall  see  them  shake  their  fox-glove  helms,  and  brandish  tlic  reedy 
spear.  Come,  irontle  reader,  we  will  lead  you  to  some  pebbly 
shore,  where  no  summer  bathiiii^-place  has  ever  profaned  the 
haunts  of  unearthly  inhabitants.  You  shall  hear  the  clianted 
spell  of  the  mermaid,  aud  we  will  tell  you  sad  tales  of  the  eilecl:^ 
of  her  fatal  beauty.  Or  are  you  in  a  solemn  mood,  we  will  wait 
till  night  falls  on  the  road  that  winds  up  Co  yon  ivied  church.  It 
may  cliance  that  some  death  is  nigh :  then  shall  we  s^e  the  Caa* 
wyll  corph.ll  sad  messenger  of  fate,  gliding  with  funereal  glare 
to  the  spot  that  must  soon  receive  the  mortal  remains  of  him 
whose  unembodicd  imnge  bears  tlu  ^-haslly  torch.  You  may, 
peradventure,  see,  if  you  arc  in  the  luck  to  be  in  at  the  death  of  a 
man  of  family,  the  gloomy  procession  of  the  funereal  train,  the 
shadowy  hearse,  the  spectral  horses,  the  unrevoiving  wheels  of 

*  Pcngwcrn,  Shrewsbury-         t  Fair  Family,  an  u&uai  name  for  tbo  fairies, 
t  Elves,  ^  Cairo,  or  tuoraliis.  |  CerpMctodle* 
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moiirDing  coacfaes,  mofing  in  melaiieholy  tUte  to  the  home  of  alt 
Imog; 

To  purify  yoar  bewildered  mind,  after  these  lad  visions,  we 
will  coodttct  you  to  the  holy  waters  of  some  consecrated  well : 
there  are  plenty  to  choose  from,  and  a  most  delicate  legend  to 
each«  Tliere  is  the  far-famed  fountain  of  the  high-born  Winifred, 
which  furnishes  a  cold-bath  of  infinite  service  both  to  soul  and 
body.  Tlicrn  is  tlie  limpid  water  hallowed  by  St.  Tigla,  where, 
for  ihe  small  charge  of  a  barn-door  fowl,  sixpence,  and  a  rather- 
uncomfortable  night's  lodging,  a  person  may  be  tliorouc^lily  re- 
covered of  the  most  confirmed  tendency  to  epilepsy.  Ah  !  is  there 
one  so  profane  as  to  smile  at  our  serious  assertion?  We  will 
forthwith  put  him  in  St.  Elian's  Well."  He  knows  not,  pro- 
bably, the  import  of  this  threat:  he  shall  be  informed  anon :  in 
the  mean  time,  he  has  mocked  our  faith,  and — let  him  take  the 
consequences.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  these  legends  are 
not  merely  extant  as  amTisinj^  fables,  as  the  relics  and  dreams  of 
a  by-trone  time.  Thpv  are  for  the  most  part  the  actual  creed  of  a 
peasantry  sober  and  phlegmatic  in  the  extreme :  they  are  re- 
peated in  the  cottatje  as  *•  things  of  sooth  as  matters  of  credence 
and  certainty  ;  as  meiaonals  of  unearthly  agency,  which  it  is  the 
sin  of  unbelief  to  donbt,  and  profaneness  to  ridicule.  We  do  not 
eipect  this  simplicity  of  understanding  to  continue  long  among 
our  cottagers.  The  increased  communication  between  them  and 
their  Saesneg  neighbours,  together  with  Sunday-schools  and 
parish  libraries,  will,  in  no  very  great  multitude  of  days,  cause  the 
superstitions  of  the  time  past,  and  the  time  that  is,  to  become  as 
a  tale  that  is  told.  The  present  opportunity  is,  probably,  the  last 
that  will  be  avoided  for  the  preservation  of  their  memory. 

The  Poetry  of  Wales  does  not,  as  may  at  first  be  supposed, 
devote  itself  to  the  record  and  embellishment  of  these  wild  popular 

legends.  Its  province  lies  rather  in  fact  than  in  imagination.  It 
comprises  the  great  mass  of  what  is  left  of  our  earliest  history. 
The  wrilincr-^  of  Gwalchmai,  Ancurin,  Llywarch  Hen,  and  other 
illustrious  bards,  with  whom  we  wish  our  readers  a  better  ac- 
quaintance, and  shall  endeavour  to  promote  one,  are  a  store- 
house of  authentic  matter,  where,  if  the  inTenttve  powers  aie  at  all 
employed,  it  b  merely  giving  a  glow  and  vifidness  to  the  descrip* 
tion  of  the  facts  related.  To  take  an  instance :  The  Gododio, 
an  historical  poem,  written  about  a.n.  660,  by  Aneurin  of  the 
Flowing  Song,  is  an  irregular  narrative  of  calamitous  events,  of 
which  the  narrator  was  himself  a  witness,  recorded  in  the  form  of 
an  elegiac  strain  over  the  fallen  warriors.  The  circumstances  of 
the  battle,  the  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  incident  that  caused 
the  defeat  of  the  Uiitoas,  the  names,  persons,  and  characters  of 
the  champions,  are  undoubtedly  real  and  authentic.    The  bard 
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exerts  his  powers  to  clothe  the  naked  history  io  luiCable  and  dig- 
nified  attire.  The  introduction  of  circumstances  no  iest  real  and 
authentic  perhaps,  but  not  necessary  to  the  right  perception  of  the 

history,  the  slendcr-h'mbed  thick-maned  steed,  the  spurs  of  gold, 
the  glancing  of  the  spears,  the  blue  and  shining  swords,  the 
corpses  borne  on  long  biers  to  the  yawning  grave,  are  neglected 
by  the  hialorian,  but  sacredly  treasured  up  by  the  poet.  They 
are,  in  reality,  no  less  history  than  the  other,  but  history  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  of  a  kind  much  more  rarely  met  with.  And,  for- 
tunately for  us,  we  have  bad  among  us  no  Macpherson  to  dish  up 
-our  venerable  relics  by  the  rules  of  polite  criticism,  in  order  to 
make  them  more  suitable  to  the  public  taste.  Ours  retain  all  the 
rude  simplicity,  the  unsophisticated  characteristics,  of  the  age  to 
which  till  y  belong.  The  cavils  they  have  been  exposed  to,  have 
only  servf  (1  i  j  bring  to  li^^ht  new  and  stroncrer  proofs  of  their  anti- 
quity. Is  there  not  a  scit-vindicatmg  genuineness  on  the  face  of 
such  lines  as  these  ? 

«'  Cywyrain  ccdwyr  k  gyvarvuant ; 
Yn  nghyd  nend  yn  unvryd  yd  gyrqasant! 
Byr  eu  hoedl  !  hir  eu  hoed      eu  carant! 
Saith  cymaint  o  Loes^rwys  u  laddasant; 
O  gywrysedd  gvvragcdd  gwy^  y  gwnaethant: 
Llawer  mam  k  deigr  kr  ei  hamrantf 

"  Simultaneously  rising,  men  of  conflict  have  together  met ; 
Together  in  one  purpose  have  they  not  joined  the  brunt  I 
Brief  their  existence !  long  their  regret  with  those  who  love 
thenfl 

Seven  times  their  number  of  the  Loeg;rians  they  have  slain  ; 
From  the  contentious  brawl  of  women  gallantly  they  have  acted. 
Made  many  a  mother  with  a  tear  on  her  eyelash  V* 

Another,  from  the  same : 

"Crau  u  gyr9ynl,  cynnuilynt  reiawr; 
Yn  gynvan,  m^l  taran,  twrv  aesawr : 
Tn  nydd  gwyth  adwyth  oedd  ei  lavnawr. 
Pan  grysiai  Uynon^  g^n  y  wyrdd  wawr.** 

"  Thev  hastened  for  blood,  thev  throneed  with  radiant  points ; 
In  iront,  like  thunder,  loud  the  crash  of  shields : 

Iii  the  day  of  fury,  as  a  tempest  were  his  blades. 
When  Cynon  hurried  onward,  with  the  green  dawn.*' 

Such  is  the  verse  of  hmi  of  the  iowiog  Muse : — Insignem  cithari 
canluque  fluenti.*** 

Much  of  what  remains  from  the  poetry  of  the  old  bards  is,  as 
one  might  expect,  of  a  martial  character.   These  are  the  usual 

*  Vil*  Fltccus,  lib.  iii. 
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concomitants  of  barbarous  conflirt  ;  the  headlong  courage,  the 
furious  encounter,  the  shotit,  the  (  uiil  used  noise,  and  the  (garments 
stained  with  blood.  Take  the  lollowiug  short  specimea  of  a  warlike 
strain  from  the  pen  of  Talies^iin  : 

"  Gwelais  wyr  ^rvawr 

A  ddygyf<iyi^t  ^^^'^j 
Gwelais  waed  at  lawr; 
Rhag  rhothr  deddyvawr 
Glesynt  esgyll  gwawr." 

**  I  have  seen  men  of  mighty  front 
Aucmbling  to  the  thoat ; 
I  too  have  teen  the  blood  upon  the  ground : 
From  the  rush  of  men,  of  swords, 
They  tinged  with  blue  the  wings  of  the  dawn." 

Some,  however,  are  in  a  more  peaceful  vein :  the  revel  in  the 
hall,  the  praise  of  the  chief,  the  praise  of  wine,  the  praise  of  women, 
the  feelings  and  meditations  of  the  bard  himself.  And  others* 

again,  of  a  philosopliii  al  and  mystical  kind,  involving  the  deep 
doctrines  of  the  Druids,  and  the  sacred  institutions  of  Bardic  so- 

cieiies.  One  remarkable  personage  we  cannot  omit,  namely, 
Davydd  ap  Gwilym.  He  sang  his  gay  roundelays  in  our  valleys 
and  hails  long  before  Geotfrey  Chaucer  had  opened  his  pure  well 
of  English  undefiled  ;  while  the  only  poetry  of  England  was  found 
in  the  mongrel  rhapsodies  of  Normo-Saxou  minstrels,  or  the  deli- 
cate chronicles  of  Robert  of  Gloocester.  We  cannot  prevail  our- 
selves  to  withhold  one  specimen  of  our  Itghl-hearted  sonneteer. 

The  Bard,  speaking  from  the  land  of  Wild  Gwynedd,  or  North 
Wales,  "Oberfedd  Gwlad  Gwynedd  Gwyllt,"  thus  invokes  the 
summer  lo  visit  the  sweet  pastom  county  of  Glamorgan  with  all 
iu  blessings : 

And  wilt  thou,  at  the  Bard's  desire, 
Shine  in  thy  godlike  robes  of  fire. 

His  envoy  deii^n  to  be  ? 
Hence  from  Wild  Gwynedd  mountain  land, 
To  fair  Morganwg  Druid  strand, 

Sweet  margin  of  tho  sea. 
Oh !  may  for  me  thy  burning  feet 
With  peace,  and  wealth,  and  glory  greet, 

My  own  dear  southern  home  ; 
Laud  of  the  barons,  halls  of  snow  I 
Land  of  the  harp  I  the  vineyards  glow^ 

Green  bulwark  of  the  foam. 
She  is  the  refuse  of  distress; 

Her  never-fading  stores 
Have  cheerM  the  tamish'd  wilderness. 
Have  gladdeu'd  distant  shores. 
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Oh  !  leave  no  little  plot  of  sod 
'Mid  all  her  clusiVin^^  vales  untrod; 
But  all  thy  varying;  gifts  unfold 
Id  one  mad  embassy  of  gold  : 
0*er  all  the  land  of  beauty  fling 
Bright  records  of  thy  elhn  wing." 

From  this  scene  of  ecstasy,  he  makes  a  beautifal  transttioD  to 
the  memory  of  Ivor,  h»  early  benefactor :  still  addressing  the 
anmrner,  be  says, 

"  Then  will  I,  too,  thy  sieps  pursuing, 
From  wood  and  cave, 
And  flowers  the  mottntaia-mists  aie  dewinf^, 

The  loveliest  save ; 
From  all  thy  wild  rejoicings  borrow 
One  utterance  from  a  heart  of  sorrow; 
The  beauties  of  thy  court  shall  grace 
My  own  lost  Ivor's  dweliiog-piace.** 

We  shall  not  at  present  give  the  reader  any  more  samples  of 
these  venerable  production.s.  We  have  exlui>ited  rnough  to 
whet  a  heaitiiy  i^petite,  and  we  promise  an  abundant  bant^uet 

hereafter. 

Pass  we  on  to  a  most  interesting  part  of  our  national  literature, 
—  uiir  Topographical  Researches.  How  much  curious  and  im- 
potUnL  iiiallcr  un  this  subject  has  been  collected  by  indivmuais, 
who,  from  their  circumstances  and  occupations,  were  unable  to 
transfer  them  from  the  mannscript  to  the  press,  It  is  impossible  to 
say :  a  great  deal,  eertainly,  of  snch  treasnred  lore  is  scattered 
about  the  conntry.  Welsh  topography  has  an  interest  beyond 
that  of  most  nations :  their  places  have  unchangeable  records 
within  themselves.  Every  name  is  a  history ;  every  extraordinary 
feature  of  country  has  a  tradition.  A  few  minutes'  walk  (says 
one  of  our  most  learned  and  valuable  correspondents)  would  place 
roe  on  an  eminence  whence  I  might  view  Moel  Brnlli  (the  hill  of 
Benlli),  on  the  east  side  oi  the  vale  of  Clwyd  ;  and  the  top  of  the 
hill  is  crowned  by  the  entrenched  CMiup  of  that  chieftuin,  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  liiiii  ccnlurv.  By  turnin^^  the  eye  a  little  to 
the  north,  another  summit  of  the  Clwydimi  hills  is  seen,  with 
earthworks  thereon,  and  which  is  called  Moel  Arthur*  At  a 
point  more  north,  the  British  camp  above  Bodvari  crowns  another 
hill ;  and  the  Roman  camp  of  Vans  is  below,  in  the  vale.  Looking 
souUi-west,  I  see  the  mountain  of  lliraethog,  with  a  chain  of 
tumuli;  distant  about  three  miles  is  the  eminence  called  Gorsedd 
Br&n,  or  the  judicial  seat  of  Bran ;  on  the  side  of  which  is  Harod 
Caradogy  the  summer  dwelling  of  Caractacus,  who  wns  the  son  of 
Br&n.   Looking  directly  west,  distant  about  four  miles,  there  is 
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nnolher  range  oi  lumuli  ;  in  one  of  which  a  brass  dagger,  about 
6ve  inches  long,  made  to  6t  into  a  handle,  was  found  last  year, 
similar  to  others  found  in  Wiltshire.  A  little  more  northward, 
three  miles  otf,  there  is  a  tumulus,  willi  the  reitkauis  of  some  raised 
earthwork  around  it;  the  names  of  both  are  quite  a  mystery,  when 
the  situatioti  ts  considered.  The  tumulus  is  caJled  BeM  Rohin 
Uood,  the  grave  of  Rabin  Hood;  and  the  mounds,  ^iic  u;a//s 
Robm  Hood.  We  never  heard  of  Robin  Hood  here,  except  in  these 
names.  Is  it  possible  thut  notorious  character  could  have  ended 
his  days  here?  La^t  <;iiTnnicr  I  visited  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
Mabinogion,  and  found  ihc  names  and  incidents  of  it  still  preserved 
by  tradition  ;  and  yet  these  tales  have  rested  for  some  hundreds  of 
years  in  oblivion." 

How  to  srive  our  uninitiated  Sacsnrg  readers  a  full  and  faithful 
notion  ot  our  1  liads,  in  the  short  space  that  we  can  here  aftoid 
them,  we  can  scarcely  tell.  Thej  are  modes  of  treasuring  and 
communicatiag  knowledee  to  which  other  literature  is  totally  a 
iMngar.  They  atand  alone  and  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
letters.  Their  nnnciple  was  efidently  the  inventkHi  of  a  people 
among  whom  the  use  of  the  pen  was  either  totally  unknown  or 
little  eneoirrag^ed :  and  -^vho,  therefore,  had  recotirse  to  that  kind 
of  artificial  memory  lor  the  prescrvalion  of  historical  facts,  doc- 
trines of  rclj^fion,  precepts  of  morality,  and  legal  institutes,  by 
oral  tradition.  Tiiey  may  claim  an  antiquity  beyond  any  otlier 
listing  productions  of  the  human  intellect  iu  these  kingdoms. 
They  were  praA>ably  chanted  at  the  Bardic  solemnities  long 
befoi%  Cmsarbad  an  opportunity  of  remarking  the  singular  means 
by  which  the  British  youth  were  taught  to  strengthen  at  once  and 
stove  their  memories,  recited  perhaps  in  the  very  words  we  can 
now  produce,  while  the  old  Druid  yet  cropped  his  Facrcd  mistletoe 
ar.(l  nal',  ptiformed  his  sacrifices,  undisturbed  by  any  foreign 
intertcreitce.  We  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of,  iirst,  the  Triads  of 
iiardism  : 

"There  are  three  circles  of  existence:  the  circle  of  infinity, 
where  there  is  notjiing;  but  God  of  livini:  or  dead,  and  none  but 
God  can  traverse  it ;  the  circle  of  iuchoation,  where  all  things  are 
by  nature  derived  from  death,  and  this  circle  has  been  traversed 
by  man ;  and  the  circle  of  felicity,  where  all  things  spring  from 
life,  and  this  man  shall  traverse  in  heaven. 

Animated  behigs  have  three  states  of  existence :  th^t  of  in- 
efaoation,  in  the  lowest  point  of  existence ;  that  of  liberty,  in  the 
state  of  humanity ;  and  that  of  love,  which  is  felicity,  in  heaven. 

Animated  beings  are  subject  to  three  necessities:  a  beginning, 
in  the  lowest  point  of  existence ;  progression,  in  the  circle  of 
inchoation;  and  plenitude,  in  heaven,  or  the  circle  of  felicity. 
Without  these  things,  nothing  can  possibly  exist  but  Ood.** 
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From  the  Triads  of  Movements. 

**  There  arc  three  trumpet  movements  :  the  assembling  of  a 
country  by  elders  and  heads  of  tribes  ;  the  horn  of  harvest;  and 
the  horn  of  bauie  and  war,  against  the  mokstation  of  a  bordering 
country  and  of  strangers. 

"There  are  three  movements  of  mutual  arming:  against 
strangers  and  the  molestation  of  a  bordering  country;  against 
those  who  violate  privilege  aod  law ;  and  against  ravenous  wild 
animals. 

**  There  are  three  movements  of  general  aid :  the  bards  in  their  ' 
circuit  of  tuition ;  reverse  from  war ;  and  aliens  under  the  protee*' 
tion  of  the  nation  of  the  Cymmry." 

But  we  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.  The  limits  of  a  single  article 
will  not  allow  us  to  give  even  a  transient  view  of  all  our  intellec- 
tual stores.   6ut»  even  from  this  rambling  and  imperfect  sketch, 

an  idea  may  be  formed  of  our  resources,  and  of  the  nature  of  our 
work.  We  have  p;ood  and  well  fotmded  hope,  that  our  efibrts  will 
not  be  unsurcc?sfnl.  We  trust  that  the  trouble,  and  *•  darkness 
and  (luiiiu  ss  of  angui^^ll,"  that  have  so  long  brooded  over  Cymric 
literaitut',  will,  at  no  distaut  period,  be  effectually  removed;  and 
if  we  could  in  any  degree  be  the  willing,  though  humble  agents  of 
so  desirable  a  consummation,  we  shall  esteem  ourselves  but  too 
fortunate.  Some  bard  of  poetry  or  prose  may  arise  amon^  us,  to 
whom  the  stores  we  shall  collect  may  be  invaluable  materials  for 
works  in  which  time  shall  work  no  decay.  Some  southern  Scott 
may,  with  his  mighty  imagination,  translate  our  rndost  lrq;ends, 
the  most  deformed  and  blood-stahjed  point?  of  our  hisLory,  into 
glorious  visions  of  light  and  beauty.  Meanwhde,  we  will  do  what- 
ever unwearied  industry,  ardent  zeal,  and  a  "  spiritus  tenuis 
camoenGC,"  can  elTect*  We  are,  at  least,  powerful  in  the  sLreogih 
of  the  intellect  that  was  of  old ;  and  Its  productions  it  will  be  our 
care  to  exhibit  in  the  best  form  we  can,  collecting  them  with  inde- 
fatigable exertion  from  all  the  hidden  places  where  they  have  been 
"  scattered  in  the  dark  and  cloudy  day.** 


BIOORATHY  OF  TUB  I^TE  LLOYD,  LORD  XENVON. 

In  presenting  to  the  readers  of  the  Cambrian  Quarterly  a  • 

sketch  of  the  Life  of  Lloyd,  Lord  Kenyon,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  the  writer  is  very  sensible  of  his  inability  to  do  justice 
to  his  task,  however  gratifying  to  the  itelings  of  veneraliou  and 
respect  which  he  entertains  for  that  tlistin<:uished  character.  In 
one  respect,  especially,  no  ouc  could  be  more  appropriately  se- 
lected for  early  distinction  in  this  work*  for  no  Welshman  was  ever 
more  thoroughly  attached  to  his  country^  or  more  eminently  exhi- 
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bited  two  characteriitic  traits  of  Cambria, — ^warmth  of  heart,  and 
sincerity  of  character. — Lloyd,  Lord  Kenyon,  was  born  on  the 
5th  of  October,  o.  s.  1732.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Lloyd 
Kenyon,  esq.  and  Jane  Eddowes,  his  wife,  of  Gredington,  Flint- 
shire. His  father  was  a  magistrate  of  that  county,  and  became 
possessed  of  the  now  paternsd  estate  of  Gredington  his  marriage. 
He  had  before  lived  at  the  Bryn,  in  the  same  parish,  (Hamper, 
Flintshirey)  which  property  came  to  his  father  by  nis  marria^  with 
Miss  Lloyd,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Luke  Lloyd,  esq.  a  magistrate 
for  that  county  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
family  of  Kenyon  were  originally  settled  at  Kenyon,  in  the  parish 
ofWinwick,  Lancashire,*  which  property  passcfl  by  an  heiress 
into  the  Holland  family,  of  Heaton;  and  has  been  inlicrited,  through 
the  Eq-erton*8,  by  the  present  Earl  of  ^Vilton,  of  Heaton  House, 
near  Aiaochester.  The  family  of  Kenyon  afterwards  removed  to 
Parkhead,  near  Blackburn,  and  subsequently  to  Peel  Hall,  near 
BoUon-le-Moors,  in  consequence  of  a  marriage  with  an  heiress  of 
the  Rigbyf  family,  ahout  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  remainder  in  fee  of  this  mansion  and  property  are  settled  on 
the  present  Lord  Kenyon. 

Lloyd,  Lord  Kenyon,  heing  originally  the  second  son  of  a  country 
gentleman  of  moderate  fortune,  was  intended  to  be  brought  up  a>s 

a  solicitor,  after  having  finished  his  education,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, under  Dr.  Hughes,  at  Ruthin  School,  a  school  then  in  h'^rh 
repute,  at  which  the  sons  of  tnany  Welshmen  of  faniily  were  edu- 
cated. His  scholastic  labours  wnt  uuv>  succeeded  by  diligent  and 
devoted  legal  pruclice.  liis  knowledge  of  Greek  was  slight,  but 
few  men  more  keenly  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  Virgil  and  Horace 
than  he  did.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  who  yroM  a  member 
of  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  as  his  father  bad  also  been,  it  was  de- 
termined that  he  should  embark  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  so  as 
to  qualify  him  to  obtain  its  honours  and  rewards  in  London.  There, 
accordingly,  he  went  in  1755,  and  was  entered  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  a  society  to  which  he  remained  zealously  attached  to  his 
life's  end.  In  the  country  he  had  been  under  an  eminent  solicitor, 
James  iomkinsou,  es4.  ot  Isaaivvicii,  a  iiiau  to  whose  ahihty  aud 
aasiduity  he  always  bore  high  testimony,  and  never  neglected  to 
acknowledge  the  valuable  information  he  obtained  under  his 
tuition.  iXrd  Kenyon's  practice  in  London  came  to  him  so  slowly, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  some-other  celebrated  lawyers,  (and, 
among  the  rest,  that  very  cmiaent  one,  the  £ari  of  Eldon,)  that, 
after  ten  years  spent  in  its  pursuit  in  London,  he  would  gladly  have 
quitted  it,  by  taking  orders,  if  he  could  have  obtained  the  small 

*  The  Parliamentary  History  will  show  that  two  of  I.oid  K.'t  a&Mtton  sat  in 

parliament  towirds  iIm*  end  of  the  seveoteentli  aod  begtuning  of  tha  eighleeatb 

ceoluiica,  for  Clitheiuc  aad  Wigin. 

t  Ad  ancestor  ol  Lord  Kcujrun's  was  deputy  governor  of  tho  l&lc  ot  Mao,  under 
Uw  lojal  Earl  of  Derby,  during  the  troubles  to  tho  rei{;ii  of  Charles  I. 
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Jiving  of  Hanmer,  his  native  parish.  He  neffar  applied  to  be 
mitted  to  lioly  orders,  but  he  despaired  of  succeeding  in  the  pro- 
f'ossion  of  wliirh  he  was  afterwards  so  di"*tinc;Mi<ihed  a  niend>er. 
Active  altention,  however,  to  it,  and  attendance  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions  of  Salop  and  Stafiord,  and  the  Oxford  Circuit,  at  last 
brought  his  abilities  into  notice.  The  known  attachment  to  him 
of  ittch  nienaiThnrlow  and  DunDiQ|,  then  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  the  profession^  added»  no  donbf,  to  bis  success;  and  his 
acknowledged  and  tndefiitigabie  tndostry,  and  the  ctroumstanee, 
which  was  well  known  in  the  profession,  of  his  assisting  Dunning, 
then  overloaded  with  business,  in  answering  cases  for  opinions, 
could  not  fail  highly  to  recommend  him  to  notice  and  emplovmont. 
He  attended,  as  a  yonng  barrister,  all  the  Courts,  bnt  ultimately 
confined  himself  entirely  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  the  head  of 
which,  iu  practice  and  in  proht,  he  arrived.*  He  was  particularly 
remaikable  for  the  celebrity  which  attached  to  his  opinions.  In 
the  year  1781  he  received  2936  guineas  for  opinions,  and  3020 
guineas  in  the  year  1782,  being  the  last  year  of  his  continuing  at 
the  bar. 

In  the  year  1780  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chief 

Justice  of  Chester,  a  situation  highly  gratifying  to  him,  as  the 
commission  included  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  his  native  county 
of  Flint.  He  was  twice  Attorney-General,  the  first  time  quitting 
that  office  on  the  retirement  of  the  Earl  of  Shelbmne  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  1782,  on  the  coalition  between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox.  His 
second  appointment  occurred  on  Mr,  Pitt's  return  to  power  as 
Pnnie  Minister  in  1783;  but  he  retained  the  office  only  a  short 
period,  his  health  suffering  from  his  professional  and  parliamentary 
duties.  He,  accordingly,  accepted  the  office  of  Master  of  the 
Rolls  Dn  the  death  of  Sir  John  Sewell,  and  to  his  own  deep  re- 
gret, on  account  of  its  compelling:  him  to  resign  his  favorite  ap- 
pointment of  Chief  Justice  of  Chester.  In  parliamentary  life  he 
was  ahvays  averse  to  engaj^e  :  indeed,  the  brevity  and  closeness  of 
his  reasoning,  and  his  dislike  to  manccuvres  and  tricks,  made  po- 
litics very  repugnant  to  his  disposition.  His  known  dislike  to 
parliament  was  so  strong,  that  some  years  afterwards  his  gracious 
sovereign  George  111.  whose  kindnei»s  to  him  was  ever  a  subject 
of  gratitude  and  pride,  told  him,  on  his  attending  the  levee, 
which  his  judicial  duties  seldom  allowed  him  to  do,  **Lord  K.,  I 
think  you  like  better  coming  to  me  than  attending  the  House  of 
Lords." 

In  1788,  on  the  resignation  of  the  great  Ear)  of  Mansfield, 
he  was  appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
bench.  On  that  occasion  his  sovereign  graciously  expressed  his 
gratiftcalioo,  and  coodescendingly  added,  **  I  wish  you  may  live  to 

*  But  Lord  kcnyou  itooU  liitb  us  ,i  comuon  lawyer :  he  vvas  Lord  Oeorgo 
(iordoa*9  Icadittg  council  on  hiatnal  for  h^h  tretsoa.— 'uutviis. 
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enjoy  it  as  long  as  your  predecsNor  dkU"  Hit  Majesty  afterwards 
said,  **  If  Dtttraing  had  lived  I  conld  not  have  appointed  you,  for 
I  had  promised  it  to  him.'*  Id  fulfilling  the  importaat  duties  of 
this  high  office,  his  Tiewi  might  be  deduced  from  the  motto  which 

he  cbose  on  being  appointed  serj'^ant,  than  which  none  could 
more  appropriately  designate  his  sentiment, — that  Justice  should 
be  the  handmaid  of  Religion.  Tlie  motto  was  Quid  Leges  sine 
Moribus  !"  and,  assuredly,  no  man  ever  6lled  that  high  station  who 
laboured  more  systematicallY  to  promote  that  same  object.  Much 
ast  in  commoD  with  the  proiesskm  at  large,  he  admiffed  his  great 
predecessor^  he  still*  in  common  with  several  lawyers,  thought 
that  great  man  had  been  too  fond  of  introducing  equity  into  that 
law  court. 

It  has  been  observed,  by  a  high  living  authorityt  that  the 
principles  and  rules  of  onr  laws  and  law-courts  are  always  ex- 
cellent, but  that  our  equity,  at  that  time  at  least,  was  not  so 
matchless,  and  moreover  that  Earl  Mansfield  was  not  peculiarly 
learned  in  that  department.  On  these  accounts,  it  was  generally 
considered  by  the  prottssion  that  much  merit  was  due  to  Lord 
Kenyon,  as  Chief  Justice,  for  bringing  back  the  rules  of  the  King^s 
Bench  to  the  practices  of  courts  of  law.  The  dislike  of  politics 
by  which  liorcl  K.'s  character  was  disUoguishedi  in  addition  to  the 
integrity  of  his  character,  contributed  ranch  to  gain  public  confi- 
dence towards  his  administration  of  justice;  and,  ably  and  ho- 
nourably as  the  station  had  been  filled  before,  and  has  been  since 
his  time,  and  as  it  is  unquestionably  now  filled,  there  never  was  a 
time  when  more  general  contidencc  was  felt  by  juries  and  by  the 
|>ul»Iic  than  in  the  days  of  Lord  Chief  Juslicr  Kenyon.  His  habi- 
tuui  temperance  might  have  given  rise  for  a  longer  continuance  of 
hit  official  life ;  but  a  domestic  calamity,  the  loss  of  his  excellent 
and  beloved  eldest  son,  broke  his  spirits,  and  produced  an  attack 
of  the  black  janadice,  which  terminated  hia  life  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1802,  in  his  seventieth  yean 

As  his  honoured  sovereign  was  afterwards  prostrated  by  the 
death  of  a  beloved  daughter,  so  he  said  of  his  faithful  servaniu 
Lord  Kenyon,  **He  never  recovered  the  death  of  his  son."  lie 
was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Hanmer,  Flintshire;  and  we  may 

conclude  with  quoting  from  the  inscription  on  his  monument: 
"  He  iias  left  a  name  to  which  his  family  will  look  up  with  aflfec- 
tionate  and  honest  pride,  and  which  his  country  will  remember 
with  gratitude  and  ventiaiion,  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  duly 
to  estimate  the  great  aud  united  priuuiple^  of  religion,  law,  and 
Mcial  order." 

A  Cambriam. 
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8BI.lCTiO)lt  l^BOM  DATrOO  AP  OWTlTlff. 

Tbeiib  ftie  many  cireomstanees,  independent  of  their  intrinsic 
beftttty,  that  render  the  poems  of  Oaytdd  ap  Gwtltm  peculiarly 
attractive.  They  were  written  before  the  first  English  poet  flourish- 
ed :  they  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  period  that  intervened 
between  Edward  the  First's  interdict  of  bRrdism,  nnd  the  success- 
ful career  (as  far  as  calamitous,  though  uninterrupted  hbcrty  is 
success,)  of  its  zealous  protector  Olyndwrdwy.  The  circum- 
blancea  ut  the  time  almost  tempt  one  to  apply  to  the  bard  the  epi- 
thet which  he  so  beautifully  addresses  to  the  skylark  : 

**  Eaiyii  fhwii^  gwuwa  a  ^wyll.** 

**  Thou  interlude  of  melody 
Twixt  daikn(j.^3  and  the  light!" 

But  no  poet  in  any  age  evtr  breathed  less  of  the  despondency 
of  the  period  in  which  he  flourished  than  Davydd.  Quip  and 
crank,  the  pathetic  and  subtime,  follow  each  oUier  in  fantastic 
succession ;  yet  pathetic,  beautifully  pathetic,  as  he  is  at  times,  he  is 
always,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  merely  domestically  pathetic. 
He  often  sneers  at  the  Saxons,  but  he  seems  always  to  look  upon 
an  Englishman  more  as  an  object  of  contemj>t  than  of  apprehen- 
sion.* In  short,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  passage  that  sounds 
like  patriotic  melancholy.  In  these  remarks  un  the  bard,  I  should 
feel  proud  to  be  corrected  by  my  Silurian  brethren.  Poor  lolo 
Morganwg  is  gone,  but  there  still  Uves  a  spirit  perhaps  more  con- 
genial with  the  imaginative  eloquence  of  D.  ap  Gwyiym :  need  I 
mention  Camhuanawc  ? 

Davydd,  like  Shakspeare  and  Burns,  delighted  to  contrast  the 
ludicrous  imagery  of  common  life  with  his  most  sublime  concep- 
tions. A  frequent  perusal  of  these  poets  has  convinced  me  of  the 
absurdity  of  that  jargon  of  tea-party  metaphysicians,  that  the 
"sublime  borders  on  the  ridiculous."  It  is  not  so:  there  is  an 
abyss  between  them.  It  is  the  giants  of  bombast  only,  Blackmore, 
Lee,  &c.  who  shrink  into  dust  at  the  slightest  stroke  of  ri<!icule, 
whilst  those  uniautjht  children  of  song  SLCin  to  have  looked  ujirm 
Vidicule  as  the  inlallible  test  of  poetical  beauty,  in  the  same  way  us 
Dr.  Johnson  regarded  it  as  the  criterion  of  truth.  Hence  we  are 
led  to  the  appalling  phantasies  in  Tarn  O'Shanter,  in  the  company 
of  a    blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum,** 

That  frae  November  'til  October 
Ae  marhetpday  was  never  sober;*' 

and  Prospero's  Isle  of  Enchantment  stiU  remains  a  permanent 
illusion  of  unpolluted  loveliness,  though  trodden  by  the  foot  of 
Trinculo.  The  really  sublime,  the  sublime  that  is  founded  on 
nature,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  on  the  innate  predisposition  of 

*  I'lio  I'.iiglisli  reader  will  apply  this  remark  U>  the  age  it  refers  to,  more  thaa 
fourccfituxits  ago. 
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the  human  heart,  nnis(  cvpr  remain  so,  mingle  it  with  what  you 
may.  Who  ever  felt  less  lilted  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  scenery 
from  the  summit  of  Eryri  (SqowcIod)  by  a  laugh  at  the  tumbles 
and  scnmibles  that  he  is  liable  to  in  the  accent t  It  seems  as  if  the 
Poet  of  Nature  delights  to  appeal  to  laughter,  the  greatest  and 
most  insidious  adversary  of  bis  art,  and  can  return  triumphant 
with  even  her  smiles. 

/V  Ek€dydd.^To  the  lark. 

Sentinel  of  the  morning  light ! 

Reveller  of  the  spring  ! 
How  sweetly,  noblj  wild  thy  flight, 

Thy  bonndles'?  journeying: 
Far  from  lliy  brethren  oi'  tlie  wonrls,  alone 
A  hermit  chorister  before  God's  tlirone  ! 

"Oh!  wilt  thou  cliiab  yon  heav'ns  for  me. 
Yon  rarapai  I'ii  starry  height, 
Thou  interlude  of  melody 
Twixt  darkness  and  the  light. 
And  seek,  with  heavVs  first  dawn  upon  thy  crest. 
My  lady  love,  the  moonbeam  of  the  west  ? 

No  woodland  caroller  art  thou ; 

Far  from  the  archer's  eye, 
Thy  course  is  o*er  the  mountain's  brow, 

Tliy  music  in  the  sky  : 
Then  fcnrlrs^  Hont  tliy  path  of  cloud  along. 
Thou  earthly  deuizeu  of  angel  song." 

y  PwU  Maufn*^l%e  Bard  pimped  in  the  Bog. 

"  Woe  to  the  bard  whose  reckless  mind 
Left  wisdom  doughtily  behind  1 
A  night  of  darkness  and  dismay. 
And  morn's  first  glimmer  faraway, 
All  (lark  the  mountain  heaths  around. 
The  moon  in  chains  of  darkness  bound; 
Ah  !  knew  that  lady  of  the  clouds 
What  gloom  these  nether  regions  shrouds. 
Saw  but  the  bard*8  poor  gift  of  song 
In  jeopardy  these  swamps  among^. 
My  steed  and  I  might  hope  to  pass 
Safe  through  the  foul  and  false  morass; 
Out  I  must  here  all  hope  resign, 
Sloughed  in  thi?  wallowing  bath  of  swine, 
This  I  lay-ground  of  the  fiends  of  heath. 
This  iishing-slream  of  Gwyn  ab  iSudd.» 
Oh!  for  one  twilight  gleam  the  viewless  desert  o*er, 
Ne*er  on  hit  home  I'd  mock  ihe  phrensied  phantom  more." 

Marloo. 

*  The  Kiiig  of  the  Fsfrict. 
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LBTTBa  OF  SARI.  CAWDOR  TO  LORD  ITSDHURftT,  LORD  CBAK- 
CSLLOR  OP  BNOLAirDy  ON  TBB  ADMIRISTRATIOV  OF  JUtTlCB 
IH  VALB8, 

We  have  perused  this  Letter  with  great  satisfaction^  and  we  haii  it 
as  a  Ukely  precartor  of  some  important  measure  of  reform  in  the 
present  system  of  Welsh  jurisprudence ;  a  measure  which  has  been 
most  unfortunately  and  unaccountably  procrastinated^  when  we 
sec  what  has  been  recommendedy  and  what  has  been  partially 
effected.  Mr.  Burke,  above  fifty  years  ago,  obtained  leave  to  bring 
it)  a  •*  Bill  for  the  more  perfectly  unitini^  to  the  Crown  the  Princi- 
pality of  Wales,  and  the  County-palatine  of  Chester,  and  for  the 
commodious  administration  of  justice  within  the  same."  Lord 
Cawdor  has  rumaiked  that  this  measure  was  carried  no  fuiilier  by 
Mr.  Burke :  he  is  unable  to  stat^  the  eause  of  its  failure,'^  but  his 
reasoning  on  the  expediency  of  the  measure  was  unanswered. 

The  next  attempt  to  effect  this  very  pressing  reform,  was  con- 
tained in  a  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Finance  and  Justice,  in  the  year  1798,  which  states,  **  that  among 
other  reductions  of  expenditure  which  might  possibly  take  place, 
without  any  detriment,  and  even  with  much  benetit  to  the  public 
service,  was  the  retrenchment  which  mij^ht  be  effected  "by  the 
gradual  consolidation  of  the  four  judicature?  of  Wales  into  one 
circuit,  the  extent  of  which  would  be  less  than  some  of  tho  pre- 
sent circuits  in  England."  The  Report  contains  other  imporiuut 
suggestions,  which  need  not  be  repeated  by  us ;  and  we  fully  concur 
in  hord  Cawdor's  just  complaint  of  the  utter  neglect  with  which 
such  important  matters  ha7e  been  treated. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  Legislature  was  an  appointment  of  a 
Committee  in  1817,  of  which  Mr.  Ponsonby  (afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland)  was  chairman ;  but  it  appears  that  the  death 
of  this  most  eminent  lawyer  and  excellent  man  prevented  any 
proceedings  in  the  Committee.  A  Committee,  however,  for  the 
same  purpose,  was  renewed  in  1820  and  1821  ;  and,  after 
examining  witnesses,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  some  reform,  the 
Committee  reported,  **  That  after  a  diligent  consideration  of  the 
cvidcncii  taken  before  Luem,  and  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  judicature  in  its  present  form,  although  some  of 
the  minor  difficulties  might  perhaps  be  done  away  by  new  regula* 
tions,  yet  that  others,  most  essential  to  the  right  admiotstratiou  of 
justice,  could  not  be  removed,  without  such  fundamental  changes 
as  would  amount  to  the  institution  of  a  new  jurisdiction."  Strong 
as  this  rccommenflntion  was,  it  fared  Ultle  better  than  those  pre- 
viously brought  before  the  House. 

In  1824  an  Act  was  passed  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  power  of 
the  jiidjres  of  the  Courts  of  Great  Sessions  in  Wales,  and  to  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  the  same ;  yet  it  undeniably  appears  that  this 
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Act,  obtained  after  fifty  years,  "left  untouched/'  says  Lord 
Cawdor,  **(as  any  thing  short  of  abolition  must  do,)  all  the  radical 
virc^  and  fundamental  errors  of  the  cstablisliment,  nnd  that  the 
remedies  which  have  been  applied  to  the  i^rn  vances  by  no  means 
meet  the  evils."  And  Lord  Cawdor,  we  tlunk  very  uonecessarily, 
Tindicates  himself  from  tlie  almost  impossible  charge  that,  in 
addressing  bis  really  patriotic  letter  to  my  Lord  Lyndhurst,  he 
coald  be  actuated  by  any  Idling  of  eontity  to  those  learned  per- 
sons who  are  charged  irith  the  administration  of  the  law  in  Wales. 
**  Whatever  may  ^  my  feelings  with  regard  to  the  jurisdiction 
itself,  which,  I  own,  I  consider  as  a  nuisance  which  ought  to  be 
ah;\ted  this  phrase  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  he  applied  to  another 
object  of  his  proposed  reform,  but  to  wliich  we  cordially  assent  in 
its  present  form,  appears  to  have  provoked  the  wrath  of  a  learned 
gentleman,  who  not  very  courteously  answered  Mr.  Humphreys' 
Book  on  the  Law  of  Real  Property,  aud  gravely  charged  him  as 
the  author  of  it. 

We  think  that  Lord  Cawdor  merits  the  thanks  of  Uie  Principa- 
Iity»^herehe  is  so  justly  popular,  aod  likewise  of  the  nation  at 
large,  for  bringing  this  great  e?il  immediately  before  the  go- 
femmeot. 

The  Welshmen  claim  the  motto,  imticta,  Anorchvygol"  on 
their  national  standard,  and  none  with  better  title ;  for  they  charac* 
teristieally  assert,  in  their  petition  presented  to  llenry  the  Eighth, 
that  they  were  not  conquered  by  the  invaders  of  England  after 

many  years  of  contest;  and  therefore  they  craved  to  be  received 
and  adopted  into  the  same  laws  and  priviles^cs  which  his  Highness* 
other  subjects  enjoyed:  "neither,"  tliey  proceed,  "should  it  liuider 
us,  we  hope,  that  we  have  so  long  lived  under  our  own  ;  for,  as 
they  uie  both  enacted  by  authority  of  our  ancient  lawgivers,  and 
obeyed  for  many  successions  of  a^cs,  we  tnist  your  Highness  will 
pardon  us,  if  we  thought  it  neither  easy  nor  safe  so  suddenly  to 
relinquish  them.  We  shall  not  presume  yet  to  compare  them  with 
those  now  used,  and  less  shall  we  contest  how  good  and  equal  in 
themselves  they  are ;  only,  if  the  defence  of  them  and  our  liberty 
against  the  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Danes,  for  so  many  hundred 
years,  and  lastly  against  the  Normans,  as  long  as  they  pretended 
no  title  but  the  sword,  we  thoug;lit  just  and  honourable,  we  pre- 
sume it  will  not  be  infamous  now.  Not  that  all  the  marks  of 
rebellion  and  falsehood,  which  our  revilers  would  fasten  on  us,  will 
fall  on  any  sooner  than  thos^  who*  fought  for  so  many  years,  and 
with  so  different  nations,  for  our  just  defence ;  which  also  is  so 
true,  that  our  best  histories  affirm  the  Christian  religion  to  have 
been  preserved  only  by  us  for  many  years  that  the  Saxons  (being 
heathen)  either  attempted  or  possessed  this  country.  May  your 
Highness,  then,  graciously  interpret  our  actions,  while  we  did  but 
that  duty  which  your  Uighaess  would  have  now  done  to  all  your 

NO.  I.  D 
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gubjects  on  like  occasions  ;  for,  when  any  should  invade  ihig 
country  henceforth,  we  know  your  Highness  would  have  us  to 
behave  ourselves  no  otherwise.  Besides,  had  not  the  assailers 
found  some  to  resist,  they  might  have  despised  a  country  that 
brought  none  forth  able  enough  to  assert  it ;  so  that  we  crave  par- 
don, sir,  if  we  aay  it  was  fit  for  the  honour  of  your  domioioiMy 
that  lome  part  of  it  should  never  be  conquered.  We»  then,  in  the 
name  of  whatsoever  in  your  Highness's  possession  hath  in  any  age 
held  out  against  all  invaders«  do  here  voluntarily  resign  and  hum- 
ble ourselves  to  that  sovereignty  which  we  acknowledge  so  well 
invested  m  your  {lighncss.  Nor  is  t!iis  the  tirst  time;  we  have 
always  attended  an  occasion  to  unite  ourselves  to  the  greater  and 
better  parts  of  the  island." 

Again,  "  For,  adheriii2:  to  the  house  of  York,  which  we  con- 
ceived the  better  title,  we  conserved  our  devotion  still  to  the  crown, 
until  your  Highness's  father's  time,  wlio,  bearing  his  name  and 
blood  from  us,  was  the  more  cheerfully  assisted  by  our  predeces«* 
Bors  in  his  title  to  the  crown,  which  your  Highness  doth  presently 
enjoy.  And  thus,  sir,  if  we  gave  anciently  proofs  of  a  generous 
courage  in  defending  our  laws  and  country,  we  have  given  no  less 
proof  of  a  loyal  fidelity  since  we  first  rendered  ourselves ;  insomuch 
that  we  may  truly  affirm  that,  after  our  acceptance  of  the  condi- 
tions given  us  by  Edward  the  First,  we  have  omitted  no  occasion 
of  performing  the  duty  of  loving  subjects.  To  your.  Hii^hness, 
therefore,  we  ofifer  all  obedience ;  desiun^  only  that  we  nmy  be 
defended  against  the  insulting  of  our  malignant  censurers:  for  we 
are  not  the  ofispring  of  runaway  Britons,  as  they  term  us,  but 
natives  of  a  country  which,  besides  defending  itself,  received  all 
those  who  came  to  us  for  succour.  Give  us,  &en,  sir,  permission 
to  say,  that  they  wrong  us  much  who  pretend  our  country  was  not 
inhabited  before  them,  or  that  it  failed  in  a  due  piety,  when  it  was 
so  ho!?pitable  to  all  that  fled  thither  for  refuge;  which  also  will  be 
more  credible,  when  it  shall  be  remembered,  that  even  our  liisrhest 
mountains  furnish  good  beef  and  mutton  not  only  to  all  the  uiiia- 
bitants,  but  supply  England  in  great  quantity.  We  humbly 
beseech  your  Highness,  therefore,  that  this  note  may  be  taken 
from  us.  As  for  our  language,  though  it  seems  harsh,  it  is  that 
which  was  spoken  anciently  not  only  in  this  island  but  in  France; 
some  dialects  thereof  still  remain  among  the  Bas  Bretons,  and  here 
in  Cornwall :  neither  will  any  man  doubt  it,  when  we  shall  find 
those  worfls  of  the  ancient  Gaulish  language  repeated  by  the  Latin 
authors  to  signify  the  same  thing  among  us  at  this  day.  Nor  shall 
it  be  disparagement,  we  hope,  that  it  is  spoken  so  much  in  liie 
throat,  since  the  Florentine  and  Spaniard  affect  this  kind  of  pro- 
nunciation, as  believing  words  that  sound  so  deep  proceed  from 
the  heart.  So  that  if  we  have  retained  this  language  longer  than 
the  more  northern  inhabitants  of  this  island,  whose  speech  appears 
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to  be  manifestly  a  kind  of  Enjjlish,  and  consequently  introduced 
by  the  Saxons,  we  hope  it  will  be  no  imputation  to  us;  your 
Highness  will  have  but  the  more  tongues  to  serve  you.  It  shall 
not  hinder  us  to  study  English,  when  it  were  but  to  leam  how  we 

might  the  better  serve  and  obey  your  Highness,  to  whose  laws  we 
most  humbly  desire  to  be  again  adopted;  and  doubt  not  but  if  in 

all  countries  if  e  mountain*;  have  afforded  as  eminent  wit^  nnd 
spirits  as  any  other  part,  ours  also,  by  your  Highness's  good  favor 
and  employment,  may  receive  that  esteem." 

We  have  copiously  extracted  from  this  memorable  petition, 
which  is  cou(  li<  1  in  lanc^ua^o  eminently  forcible  and  elegant  for 
that  age,  and  thiougli  jut  breathes  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  bravery, 
independence,  and  hospiiality ;  and  it  would  appear,  by  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Act  passed  in  compliance  with  ite  prayer,  that  the 
monarch  to  whom  it  was  addressed, — albeit,  not  uniformly  moved 
to  acts  of  benignity  and  justice^ — was  on  this  occasion  excited  to 
acknowledge  and  reward  the  loyalty  and  bravery  of  his  Welsh 
subject";  to  whom  his  father  was  much  indebted  for  their  early 
appem  ancc  aiid  pcr=;cvering  attachment,  from  the  hour  he  landed 
in  Wales,  so  slenderly  attended,  to  the  well-fought  tieid  of 
Bos  worth. 

I>nrgely,  but  we  think  not  too  lar(r<^!y.  as  we  have  already  copied 
fri  ini  the  patriotic  Welshmen's  petition,  we  must  yet  bespeak  the 
patieuce  of  our  readers  in  giving  verbatim  the  preamble  of  the  Act 
of  27th  Henry  VIII.  cap.  24,  in  which  Lord  Cawdor  has  so  pro- 
perly set  us  the  example,  hoping  that  our  first  Number  may  be 
•widely  circulated  amongst  our  countrymen. 

"Albeit,  the  dominion,  principality,  and  country  of  Wales,  justly 
and  righleoosty  is»  and  ever  bath  been,  incorporated,  annexed, 
united,  and  subject  to  and  under  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm, 
as  a  very  member  and  point  of  the  same;  wherefore,  the  Kings 
most  royal  majesty,  of  mere  droity  and  very  right,  is  very  head, 
king,  lord,  and  ruler ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  because  tli at  in  the 
same  country,  principnlitv,  and  dominion,  divers  rights,  usages, 
laws,  and  customs,  so  far  discrepant  fruiu  tlie  1  iws  and  customs  of 
this  realm,  and  also  because  the  people  of  the  same  dominion  have 
and  do  daily  use  a  speech  nothing  like  or  consonant  to  the  natural 
mother  tongue  used  in  this  realm,  some  rude  and  ignorant  people 
have  made  distinction  and  diversity  between  tlie  king's  subjects  of 
this  realm  and  his  subjects  of  his  said  dominion  and  principality  of 
Wales,  whereby  great  discord,  variance,  debate,  division,  murmur, 
and  sedition,  hath  grown  between  his  said  subjects.  His  Hi{r]iness, 
Ihercfbrc,  of  a  singular  zeal,  love,  and  favor,  tliat  he  In  urcth 
towards  his  subjects  of  his  said  duininious  ui  Wales,  njiiidui'^  and 
intending  to  reduce  litem  to  the  pei  TccL  order,  notice,  aud  know- 
ledge of  bis  laws  of  this  his  realm,  and  utterly  to  extirpate  all  and 
singular  the  sinuter  usages  and  customs  differing  from  the  same, 
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and  to  bring  the  said  subjeots  of  this  realm  and  of  his  said  domimoD 
of  Walet  to  an  amicaUe  aeoord  and  muty,  hath,  by  the  deliberata 
advice»  conaenty  and  agieement  of  the  Lords  Spirituri  and  Tenu 

Eoral,  and  the  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and 
y  the  authority  of  the  same,  ordained,  enacted,  and  established, 
that  his  said  coootry  or  dominion  of  Wales  shall  be,  stand,  and 
continue  for  ever,  from  henceforth,  incorporated,  united,  and 
annexed  ;  and  tbnt  all  r\nd  stnirwlj^r  person  and  persons  born  and 
to  be  born  in  the  said  jMincipaUty,  country,  or  dominion  of  Wales, 
shall  have,  enjoy i  and  inherit,  all  and  singular  freedom?,  libci  ties, 
rights,  priviletces,  and  laws,  witli  lliis  his  realm  and  otlicr  the 
king's  dominions,  as  uiher  the  king's  sobjects  naturally  boru  within 
the  same  have,  enjoy,  and  inherit." 

Wo  may  permit  ourselves  to  dij^ress  from  the  immediate  subject 
of  our  consideration,  by  requestinir  our  readers  will  revert  to  that 
part  of  our  extract  from  the  petition  above  quoted,  where  the 
Welshmen  assert  their  unceasing  efibrts  in  defending  their  conn* 
try,  and,  in  that,  their  undefiating  loyalty  to  their  soverei^^n;  and 
it  will  be  remembered,  with  pride  and  pleasnre,  that  during  the 
last  war  the  only  invasion  which  was  made  by  the  enemy  was  on 
the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  which  was  so  gallantly  repelled  by 
the  Welsh  peasantry,  and,  we  believe,  by  some  of  the  volunteers 
under  the  command  of  T.ord  Cnwdor,  \hc  father  of  the  noble  lord 
who  has  written  the  Letter  under  our  consideration.  That  event, 
however,  belongs  to  our  national  histon.%  and  has  been  duly  apjfre- 
ciated  and  recorded  ;  find  we  may  mention,  as  a  fact  in  our  Tiiurul 
history,  ihat  no  case  of  internal  discontent  or  of  seditious  character 
can  be  charged  against  our  Principality  during  the  late  war ;  which, 
like  those  in  the  metropolis  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  required 
to  be  put  down  by  the  strone  hand  or  goyemment.  Such  conduct 
will,  no  doubt,  receive  its  due  weight  whenever  any  legislative 
measure  of  judicial  reform  sball  be  brought  under  the  considera* 
tion  of  Parliament. 

Previously  to  that  period,  the  Report  of  the  Law  Commission, 
in  present  activity,  will  report  to  government  the  result  of  its 
investigation;  and  iiirther  aid  and  information  may  be  expected, 
beyond  its  committees  and  official  advisers,  from  many  persons 

resident  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  Great  Ses-ions, 
who  have  had  G])[M)rtnnities  ot  knowledge,  or  who  possess  habits 
of  reflection  on  this  important  subject. 

The  inFtitntions  of  a  country  for  the  administration  of  justice 
arc  amongst  the  most  delicate  nnd  important  of  all  its  establish- 
ments, and  come  more  frequently  and  closely  in  contact  with 
individual  comiort  and  prosperity  tlian  even  our  political  Consti- 
tution. This,  however,  is  no  reason  for  not  alin  ing  them,  but  only 
that  care  i»hould  be  taken  to  alter  them  for  thu  better ;  and  the 
noble  lord  has  satisfactorily  shown  us,  in  his  Letter^  that  reform, 
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the  bugbear  of  our  venerable/iint  conmiiWf  caooot  be  an  object  of 
terror  m  dealiD|p«itli  tbe  preheat  WeMijodieatare. 

Every  person  feeling  due  solicitude  on  these  matters  will  admit, 
tTiat  they  are  delicate  as  well  as  important;  that  to  improve  is 
always  very  difficult,  and,  as  the  noble  lord  has  demonstrated,  is 

very  necessary ;  that  they  will  reaaire  great  reforms,  yet  these  are 
generally  accompanied  A^ith  some  hazards  and  with  some  inconve- 
niences :  but  the  hazards  of  reformation  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
accumulation  of  lonj^  establisiicd  evils;  for  most  of  the  evils  from 
which  men  attempt  to  deliver  themselves,  in  regard  of  the  dangers 
with  which  the  attempt  may  be  attended,  should  onlyengage  us 
to  greater  vigilance  and  more  deliberate  exertions,  whatever  b 
established  has  great  advantage  over  what  is  only  pi'ojected,  bo'tK 
because  its  actual  effects  are  known  and  have  been  developed  by 
experience,  and  because  the  conduct  and  habits  of  men  have  been 
accommodated  to  it?  subsistence.  In  all  novelty  there  is  some* 
thing-  of  hazard;  in  all  experiment  tiiere  is  a  risk  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  for  no  one  can  reason  so  accurately  from  the  past  as  to  be 
tolerably  sure  of  a  future  result,  and  especially  in  human  dealings 
involving  the  discussion  of  mutual  rights,  of  which  no  two  cases 
are  ever  found  alike,  or  even  very  analogous.  Hence  the  patient 
discrimination  of  our  judges  in  considering,  individually,  cases 
which,  to  ordinary  observers,  present  the  face  of  identity.  To 
apply  this  to  the  well  prove  1  imperfections  in  our  Welsli  judica-* 
ture,  its  institutions,  which  have  been  acted  upon  for  nearly  threo 
hundred  years,  hf  lnrrj;  now,  we  may  say,  to  the  civil  system  ot  the 
people,  and,  philosophically  s})caking,  being  assimilated  to  other 
parts  of  their  establishment,  may  be  harmless,  and  even  beneficial. 

We  may  here  quote  from  the  great  Lord  Hale,  whose  authority 
Lord  Cawdor  has  prohtably  brought  to  his  aid,  in  illustrating  the 

expediency  ot  law  reform  : 

This  wise  and  experienced  judLe  has  told  us,  "  that  it  is  most 
certain  that  time  and  long  experience  is  more  ingenious,  subtle, 
and  inventive,  than  all  the  wisest  and  actual  wits  in  the  world 
coeiiiting  can  be;  it  discovers  sneh  varietiee  of  emergencies  and 
cases,  that  no  man  eonld  ever  otherwise  have  imagined*  And  on 
the  other  side,  in  every  thing  thai  is  new,  or  at  least  in  most  things, 
especially  relating  to  laws,  there  are  thousands  of  newoccnrreneiee, 
and  intaoglements,  and  coincidencies,  and  complications,  that 
would  not  possibly  be  at  first  foreseen,  and  tbr  reason  is  apjiarent,- 
because  laws  concern  such  multitudes,  and  those  of  various  dispo- 
sitions, passions,  wits,  interests,  concerns,  tiiat  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  human  foresight  to  discover  at  once,  or  provide  exuedieuts 
against,  in  the  first  constitution  of  a  law*  Now  a  law  that  bath 
abidden  the  test  of  time  hath  met  most  of  these  varieties  and  com- 
plications, and  experience  hath,  in  all  that  process  of  time,  disco- 
vered these  complications  and  emeigencies^  and  so  has  applied 
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suitable  lemedies  and  cores  for  these  Tarioiiseinergeociei:  so  that, 
ill  truth,  ancient  laws,  especially  that  have  a  common  concern,  are 
not  the  issues  of  the  prudence  of  this  or  that  council  or  senate, 
but  they  are  the  production  of  the  various  experiences  and  appli- 
cations of  the  wisest  thing  in  the  inferior  world,  to  wit,  time,  which, 
as  it  discovers,  chty  after  dav,  new  inconveniences,  so  it  doth  suc- 
cessively apply  new  remedies;  and  indeed  it  is  a  kind  of  aggrega- 
tion of  the  discoveries,  results,  and  applications  of  ^es  and  events, 
so  that  it  is  a  great  adventure  to  go  about  to  alter  it,  without  very 
great  necessity,  and  under  the  greatest  demonstration  of  safety  and 
convenience  imaeinable.*' 

It  has  been  well  said  that  there  is  wisdom  in  almost  all  preju- 
dices,— and  almost  all  wisdom  is  apt  to  be  debased  by  prejudices  ; 
that  nothing  has  saved  the  world  so  much  from  distraction  as  the 
wisdom  that  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  the  universal  prejudice  against 
innovation;  and  notliini^^  has  intercepted  so  many  great  improve- 
ments as  the  prejudice  which  i6  alloyed  with  this  wisdom:  but,  in 
the  particular  subject  of  the  law,  an  instance  can  hardly  be  pro- 
duced in  which  any  very  serious  evil  has  resulted  from  even  injudi- 
cious reformations ;  and  there  is  in  no  country  upon  earth  where  it 
,  may  not  be  shown  that  great  inconveniences  have  been  produced 
by  a  morose  retention  of  its  ancient  maxims  of  law,  and  of  the 
forms  in  which  it  has  been  administered  ;  for  much  of  what  is  now 
established  as  law  was  necessarily  arbitrary  or  accidental  at  tbe 
beginning,  and  nmch  of  its  authority  must  always  depend  upon 
precision  and  unilormity,  merely  because  the  equity  and  expediency 
of  a  rule  is  really  of  less  value  than  its  notoriety  and  steadiness. 
It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
the  study  of  the  existing  system^  to  magnify  the  value  of  the  know" 
ledge  they  have  acquired,  and  to  this  leading  impulse  may  be  added 
the  strong  personal  interest  which  induces  so  many  active  indivi« 
duals  to  resist  alterations  by  which  their  fortune  may  be  injured, 
and  their  occupation  destroyed  :  all  this  will  explain  why  men 
have  adhered  longer  to  ob«oleto  usages  and  absurd  formalities  in 
law  than  in  any  other  department.  With  these  general  impressions, 
we  concur  in  the  opinions  of  Lord  Cawdor,  who  has  collected  in 
his  interesting  letter  sudi  authorities  to  support  hb  general  pro«> 

Eosition  for  reforming  the  Welsh  judicature,  that  it  would  be  use- 
»ss  as  well  as  unattractive  to  repeat  them  in  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  at  present,  expecting  an  early  occasion  to  recur  to  the 
topics  in  greater  detail. 

As  a  country  increases  in  wealth  and  population,  which  Wales 
has  certainly  done,  and  appears  to  be  progressively,  doing,  the 

number  of  lawsuits  mny  be  expected  to  increase  also,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  present  sy.stcm  ot"  its  judicature  ehould  be  materially 
reformed,  for  a  novel  juvisdiciiou  generally  provokes  litigation  on 
dormant  questions,  which  tlic  litigants  too  justly  apprehend  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  brought  before  the  existing  courts. 
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We  will  now  extract  from  I/)rd  Cawdor's  Letter,  before  ai,  •ome 
eu^^estions  which  he  has  offered  in  the  shape  of  nmedy  tot  the 
acknowledged  evils  of  our  Welsh  jurisdictk>ii : 

"If  it  depended  on  myself  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  defects 
which  I  have  so  hastily  and  so  imperfectly  stated  J  shonld  have  shrunk 
from  the  task,  conscious  that  no  efficient  reform  could  be  made  in 
Wales  without  involvinj^  very  imporlaiu  alterations  in  the  English 
courts.  As  long  as  the  Court  of  Great  Sessious  exists,  it  must 
have  all ihe  imperfections  of  aprovincial  judicature,  and  it  cannot 
perhaps  be  abolished,  and  Wales  properly  united  to  England, 
without  an  addition  to  the  number  of  judges,  a  measure  not  hastily 
to  be  adopted,  and  which  requires  and  deserves  the  fullest  const* 
deration  of  the  Legislature;  but,  when  we  reflect  on  the  early 
period  at  which  their  number  was  settled,  and  the  prodigious  influx 
of  business  whicfi  the  increasing  wealth  and  population  of  this 
country  has  thrown  upon  the  judges,  and  which,  with  the  utmost 
industry,  they  arc  hardly  able  to  get  through,  we  can  scarcely 
avoid  coming  to  the  cooclusioo,  that  even  for  England  such  a  step 
is  neeessarY.  Their  mode  of  life  at  the  present  day  lis  very  difTeient 
from  that  described  by  Fortescue,  who  says : 

*  The  judges  of  England  do  not  sit  in  the  King's  Bench  above 
three  hours  in  the  day,  that  is,  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eleven; 

the  courts  are  not  open  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  suitors  of  the  court 
betake  themselves  to  the  «   •   •    •    •       and  other  places,  to 

advise  with  the  Serjeants  at  law,  and  others,  their  counsel,  abont 
their  nffairs;  the  judges,  when  they  have  taken  their  refreshments, 
spend  tlic  rest  of  the  day  in  the  study  of  the  laws,  reading-  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  innocent  amusements,  at  their  pleasure.* 

**  It  seems  rather  a  life  of  contemplation  than  much  exertion, 
and  yet  at  this  early  period  there  were  usually  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  five  judges,  six  at  the  most,  and  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  four,  and  sometimes  five." 

His  lordship  ilicn  refers  us  to  the  able  Preface  of  Lord  Colchester's 
book  on  ilie  Practice  of  the  Cheater  Circuit,  which,  in  mercy  to  our 
readers,  we  shall  not  coj>y,  able  ai  it  is,  because  It  it  so  generally 
known,  and  considered  m  Wales  as  a  |)rofes8ional  class-lMok ;  but 
we  will  extract  from  Lord  Cawdor  again^  on  resuming  the  subject* 
He  says, 

"  If,  in  conformity  with  these  suggestions,  it  shall  be  decided  to 
add  to  the  number  of  the  English  judges,  and  to  include  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales  within  the  circuit,  there  is  one  thing  which,  as  a 
sincere  well-wisher  to  that  country,  I  trust,  will  not  be  attempted, 
however  flattering  it  may  be  to  our  prejudices,  that  is,  to  make 
Wales  into  one  circuit:  the  great  distance  the  jiidfj^es  and  counsel 
would  have  to  travel,  and  the  small  proportiouate  quantity  of 
busmc;^:^,  would  render  il  still  an  ruicnui  circuit*    My  hope  of 
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amendmmt,!  confeu,  is  in  a  stricter  anion  with  England,  and  in 

the  incorporation  of  Wale?  with  other  English  counties,  which  may 
be  convenieiu,  iiUo  English  circuits.  Feeling-  tipon  this  point  the 
greatest  anxiety,  I  venture  to  offer  tor  your  consideration  a  mode 
in  wliich  this  mif^ht  be  done-most  beneficially  for  Wales,  and  not 
without  aome  advants^e  to  England.  In  changes  of  this  so^t, 
.ipm  interference  wttik  iodividiiaf  interoet  must  be  expected,  but, 
vhen  the  p^)>lic.g<M>d  is  co  greatly,  at  stake^  as  it  is  iii  the  present 
instance,  it  shoold  and  must  oatweigh  considerations  of  that 
nature. 

^It  appears  to  me  thai  the  only  mode  of  uniting  Wales  properly 
to  England,  or  rather  incorporating  it  with  England,  for  that  is  my 
olgect,  would  be  by  dividing  the  Oxford  Circuit,  and  making  two 
new  ones,  to  one  of  which  South  Wales,  to  the  other  North  Walc'^, 
might  be  annexed.  I  would  propose  to  take  Lancaster  tVoin  the 
Northern  Circuit,  which  is  now  too  lar^i^e,  and  add  Oxford  to  the 
Midland ;  the  two  new  circuits  would  then  stand  thus  : 

1.  2. 

Lancaster.  Gloucester. 

Lancashire.  Gloucestershire. 

Cheshire.  Herefordshire. 

Shropshire.  Worcestershire* 

StrifTord  shire.  Monmouthshire. 

North  Wales*  South  Wales. 

^'This  would  require/'  says  Lord  Cawdor,  '*the  addition  of  two 
newjudgesonly ;  and,  taking  the  English  and  Welsh  parts  together, 
there  would  be  sufficient  inducemciu  for  counsel  of  eminence  to 
attend  :  it  might,  perhaps,  be  an  additional  improvement  to  divide 
tlie  county  of  Yorlc,  and  hold  assires  for  the  West  Riding  at  Leeds. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  this  idea  is  original,  or  that  I  have  ventured 
to  iusert  it  here  without  the  sanction  of  persons  far  more  competent 
to  judge  of  matters  of  this  sort  than  I  am.  It  will  serve  at  least  to 
pio?e  that  I  do  not  recommend,  what  I  am  not  ready  to  show  the 
means  of  carry  ing  into  effect.^ 

We  acknowledge  to  have  received  great  satisfaction  in  the  pe* 
nisal  of  Lord  Cawdor's  Letter  throughout,  yet  we  must  express 
some  doubt  wliether  the  brief  and  specific  remedy  to  the  evils  of 
this  infirm  system  can  be  expected  by  the  appointment  of  two  ad- 
ditional  judges,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  two  circuits,  which  are 
to  incltide  North  and  South  Wales.  Indeed,  v:e  rather  think  his 
lordship's  plan  will  be  Hkcly  to  call  up  some  turbulent  spirits  from 
the  vastv  depths  of  the  law,  as  well  metropolitan  as  provincial;  for 
to  us  it  appears,  on  even  a  cursory  cuusideraiion  of  the  plan,  that 
there  will  be  found  in  the  way  of  reform,  judges  and  their  clerks, 
clerks  of  assize,  clerks  of  arraigns,  marshals,  asiociates,  clerks  of 
the  peace,  sheriffs  and  thmr  deputies,  with  orisons,  quarter 
sessions,  county  courts,  and  probably  other  innctionaiies  and 
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olher  functions,  which  the  stirring  of  the  ca>ildron  will  brings  before 
his  ionlship  ;  and  which  will  require  the  potent  wands  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  and  the  Lord  iiigh  Chancellor  to  deal  with,  and  to  ap- 
pease. These  black  and  grey  spectres  will  not  readily  consent  to 
modify,  much  less  to  give  up  their  high  and  low  places.  Still  may 
permanent  good  arise  oat  of  temporary  evil.  We  have  long;  con- 
sidered that  the  host  of  court  offices  which  for  centariea  have  been 
permitted  to  take  from  the  litigants  enormous  and  nnearaed  fees 
at  the  assizes,  ought  to  be  regulated.  These  arbitrary  pay-ticketa 
are  enforced  from  plaintiflf  and  defendant,  without  check,'  or  per* 
mission  to  demur.  This  we  humbly  think  should  be  altered,  and 
that  the  matters  of  judicatorial  rcforca  shouWl  comprise  these 
offices.  We  understand  that  the  offices  of  cli  iks  of  assize,  and 
the  offices  dependent  on  him,  are  generally  sold  by  ihe  iiolder,  or, 
if  a  vacancy  takes  place,  the  appointment  becomes  the  patronage 
of  the  senior  judge  on  the  circuit,  who  usually  gives  it  to  his  clerk, 
and  we  have  also  been  told  that  judges  persevere  in  going  particular 
circuits  to  await  such  vacancies.  This  should  not  be :  our  admi- 
nistration should  he  purified  from  such  b]ot<:,  and  we  speak  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Lord  Cawdor  that  this  nuisance  should  be 
abated^  and  we  think  that  this  reform  may  be  accomplished  without 
injury  to  individual  rigltts.  In  this  way  let  all  such  office  rs  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  wiih  liljoral  salaries,  and  a  stamp-duly  equal 
to  such  salaries  be  imposed  on  the  tee-tickets  of  all  these  officers; 
they  may  be  printed  in  blanks,  and  filled  up  in  court,  and  the 
monies  received  on  them  be  paid  by  the  respective  officers  to  the 
commissioners  at  Somerset  House,  on  whose  certificate  the  salaries 
will  be  paid  to  the  officers  at  the  end  of  each  circuit.  We  believe 
that  jrovrrnment  will  not  be  a  loser  by  this  arrangement,  and  these 
heavy  and  arbitrary  enactions,  so  much  complained  of,  will  be 
prevented. 

The  present  system  of  the  Court  of  Quartor  Sessions  will  also 
call  for  the  attention  of  the  reformers,  and  the  expediency  of 
uniting  with  that  court  the  County  Court  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts,  where  an  experienced  barrister  may  preside,  and  his  salary 
be  compensated  to  government  by  stamp-duties,  as  we  suggested. 

And,  finally,  the  establishment  of  prisons  in  central  parts  of 
North  and  South  Wales  will  tlemand,  from  the  importance  of  it, 
the  grave  consideration  of  government;  an  opporiunity  will  be 
afforded  to  separate  such  prisons,  while  the  enortuous  and  inade- 
quate establishment  of  the  Kind's  Bench  may,  perhaps,  be  better 
modelled,  and  instead  of  the  ruinous  expense  and  injustice  which 
are  complained  of  in  sending  to  that  prison  the  debtors  who  have 
been  rendered  by  their  bail  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  prison 
should  be  established  for  debtors  alone,  which  should  comprehend 
those  belonging  to  each  circuit  only,  whilst  the  prisoners  thereafter 
to  be  confined  in  the  King's  Beach  prison  should  be  on  actions  or 
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GAELIC  PORTRT. 

A  CoBftSSFOVDSiiT,  Signing  s»  suggests  the  introductioD  of  the 

following  poetry  in  oiir  Repeutouy  :  it  is  a  Celtic  or  Gaelic 
incident,  and  it  appeared  in  print  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century. 

RENO  ANO  ALPIN. 

Reno. 

HusH*D  are  the  winds,  and  past  the  driving  show*r. 
And  calm  and  silent  is  the  noontide  hour ; 
The  loose  light  dbuds  are  parted  in  the  skies, 
O'er  the  green  hills  th'  inconstant  sunshine  flies; 

Red  through  the  stony  vale,  with  rapid  tide, 

The  stream  descends,  by  mountain  springs  supply 'd; 

How  sweet,  O  stream, thy  murmurs  to  my  ear! 

Yet  sweeter  far  tlie  tuneful  voice  I  hear  : 

'Tis  Alpin's  voice,  the  master  of  the  song. 

He  mourns  the  dead,  to  him  the  dead  bielong ; 

Why  tried,  O  master  of  the  song,  thy  skill 

Alone,  sequestered  on  the  distant  hill  ? 

Why  like  the  blast  that  makes  the  woods  complain. 

Or  wave  that  beats  the  lonely  shore,  thy  strain  ? 

The  tears,  O  Reno  !  wli»ch  alone  I  shed, 
The  strains  I  sing  are  sacred  to  the  dead; 
Tall  is  ihj  stature  on  the  monntain  bare. 
On  the  green  plain  beneath  thy  form  is  fair. 
Yet  soon,  like  morar,  shalt  thou  meet  thy  doom. 
And  the  dnmb  mourner  sit  beside  thy  tomb ; 
The  hills  no  more  shall  hear  thy  jocund  cry, 
And  in  thy  hall  thy  bow  unstrung  shall  lie. 

Swift  wert  thou  Morar  as  the  bounding  roe. 
As  fier^  meteors  dreadful  to  the  foe. 
Like  winter's  rage  was  thine,  in  storms  reveal'd, 
Tby  sword  in  fight  like  light'nmg  in  the  field ; 
•  Thy  voice  like  torrents  swell'd  with  hasty  rains, 
Or  thunder  rolling  o*er  the  distant  plains; 
Unnumbered  heroes  has  thy  arm  o*erturn*d, 
In  death  thry  vanish'd  when  thy  anger  burn'd  ; 
Thy  brow  liow  peaceful  when  the  war  was  o'er,  ^ 
Like  the  first  sunshine  when  il  rains  no  more. 
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Calm  as  the  moon  amidst  the  silent  sky, 

Cahn  as  the  lake  when  litisli'd  tltc  tempests  lie. 

How  narrow  now  thy  dark  abode  is  found  ! 

i\uw  Willi  my  steps  thy  grave  I  compass  round  ; 

Gmt  OS  thou  wert,  these  stones,*  with  moss  o  ergrown. 

Thy  sole  memorial,  leave  the  half  unknown ; 

The  lonely  tree  where  scarce  a  leaf  we  find, 

7*be  long  rank  ^^ass  that  whistles  in  the  wind, 

Tliese,  and  these  only,  guide  the  hunter's  eve. 

To  find  where  Morar's  monld*rin^  reliques  iie» 

How  low  is  Morar  fall'n  ;  alas !  how  low  ; 

No  tears  maternal  o'er  his  ashes  flow; 

No  tender  maid,  to  whom  his  heart  he  gave, 

Sheds  Love's  soft  furrows  o'er  his  humble  grave ; 

Cold  are  the  knees  his  infant  weight  that  bore, 

And  Morgflan's  lovely  daughter  is  no  more. 

But  who,  low  bending  o'er  his  staff,  appears 
Oppress'd  at  once  with  sorrow  uud  with  year*? 
A  few  white  hairs  are  o'er  his  temples  seen ; 
His  steps  are  feeble,  and  his  eyes  are  dim ; 
Thy  sire,  0  Morar,  is  the  sag^e  I  see : 
Thy  sire — alas !  the  sire  of  none  but  thee. 
He  heard  thy  martial  fame,— supreme  in  fight; 
Of  darinp^  foes  he  heard  dispersM  in  flij^ht; 
Of  Morar's  fame  he  heard, — why  heard  he  not 
The  wound,  the  hero's  death  wa?  Morar's  lot  ? 
O  !  sire  of  Morar,  still  thy  sou  deplore; 
Weep  on  for  ever,  but  he  hears  no  more  : 
Deep  are  the  slumbers  of  the  silent  dead. 
And  low  their  pillow  in  the  dost  is  spread. 
Xn  more  thy  voice  he  hears  with  filial  joy. 
Thy  call  no  more  his  slumbers  can  destroy. 
When  in  the  ^ravc,  ah  !  when  shall  mornin|r  break, 
The  cheerful  morn,  th.u  bids  the  sUimb'rer  wake  I 
Farewell,  O  !  first  ot  men,  untaught  to  yield, 
Unrivail'd  victor  in  the  hostile  field; 
The  hostile  field  thy  voice  iiu  more  alarms, 
Nor  the  dark  forest  lightens  with  thy  arms. 
To  no  fond  son  descends  thy  treasured  fame. 
Yet  shall  the  song  preserve  thv  living  name; 
The  shining  record  every  age  shall  see, 
And  TiJix's  last  fanlt'ring  accents  tell  of  thee. 

*  It  was  a  custom  with  tlieGfllti  «itber  to  bora  tliflir  heroes  or  bury  ibem  undM 

a  CiUQcdd. — Editors. 
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PAROCHIAL  HiSTOaY* 

\  I.  Name  of  the  Parish,  Patron  Sainty  ^c. — Llan,  an  enclo- 
sure, nn  appropriated  spot,  A'c.  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  patron 
saint  ot  tiic  place,  composeth  the  name  of  about  300  churches 
within  tlie  twelve  counties  of  modern  Wales,  besides  several  others 
on  the  borders,  now  united  to  England.  The  patron  saint  of  this 
church  is  Gwynnog,  and,  by  the  peculiarity  oi  the  Welsh  language, 
the  mx\^\  letter  in  the  name  of  the  saint  is  omitted  in  the  com- 
pound, hence  Ltan*Wynnog  (Ecclesia  Gwynnoci). 

In  the  Genealogy  of  British  Saints,  published  in  the  *'  Myvyrian 
Archaiology,"  Qwynnog  is  represented  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Oildas  ab  Caw,  and  this  Caw  is  stattMl  as  the  lord  of  Cam 
Cawhuyd,  in  North  Britain. f  The  brethren  of  Gwynnoff  were 

Tydecho,  Gwyngar»  and  Noethon,  and  his  sister  Dolgpar*  Oildas, 
the  father  of  Gwynnog,  was  the  first  British  historian  now  extant, 
and  wrote  his  **Dc  Eicidio  BritcmjticB"  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

sixth  century.  It  has  been  ingeniously  intimated,  in  the  "Cam- 
brian liioijraphy/'  that  tliis  Gildas  tlie  historian,  and  Aucunn 
Gwawdrydd,  or  Aneurin  with  flowing  Muse,  atithor  of  t!ie  poctu 
called  **  Gododin,"  (in  which  he  so  pathetically  laments  llic  iall  of 
Iiis  brave  comrades  in  arms  at  the  battle  of  Cattraelh,)  were  iden- 
tically the  same  person,  and  upon  this  ground:  In  some  old 
manuscripts,  Giidas  is  called  **Son  of  Caw  of  Pri/dyn/"  or  Scot- 
land in  others,  Aneurin  is  stated  to  be  the  "  Son  of  Caw  :*'  bat 
in  every  manuscript  where  one  of  these  names  occur  the  other  is 
omitted.  This  supposition  is  corroborated  by  the  analogy  existing 
between  the  two  names.  Aneurin  ab  Caw,  when  young,  a  bard, 
and  a  warrior;  but,  in  the  decline  of  his  life  and  fortune,  he  be- 
came a  discontented  recluse  in  the  College  of  Iltutus  (llltyil),  a 
peevisli  dcclainicr  ag-ainst  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  exchanrred  his 
juvenile  name  i4N£iiri»  for  that  of  Gildas,  a  word  of  similar  im- 
port. Upon  the  same  jrround,  it  is  supposed  that  Oeraint  Vardd- 
(JlaSf  the  bard,  la  his  riper  years,  assumed  the  name  of  As$erius, 
in  the  court  of  Alfred. 

*  This  ftttide,  we  tbbk,  iniut  prove  doublv  important,  as  the  natural  history 
of  Uan^Wynnog  has  never  been  written,  and  also  as  the  production  of  OwaJter 

Merhan."  When  Pennant  snrvcyed  this  part  of  the  Principality,  he  nas  ig^norant 
of  the  existence  of  ttie  forest  and  geological  remains  in  the  bogs  of  Llya  Mawr. — 

KOITORS* 

t  All  our  mtnuscripU  agree  ia  this  pedigree ;  but  in  a  inafgioal  note,  wiitten  in 
Dr.  Powell's  History  of  Wales,  in  Wynn&tay  Library,  tt  it  thus  Stated*'*  Gwynnog 
ab  Gildas  ab  Caw  o  Ben  Ystrowd  yn  ArwysUi." 
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The  churches  of  Llan-yn-Mawddwy,  in  Merionethshire,  and 

Garth-Beibiaw,  in  Monti^omeryshire,  are  dedicated  to  Tydecho, 
the  elder  brother  of  Gwynnog;  and,  it  is  added,  m  the  CU  nc  ilogy 
ubo\i  mentioned,  "the  cliapels  of  Gwynnog  and  his  brother 
Noetiioiif  near  the  church  of  Llan  Gwm-Diumael,  in  Denbighshire, 
are  now  converted  to  a  mill  and  a  kiln."  The  church  of  LlcMf 
Wenog^  in  Car^gsnabiie,  in  itt  nanw  bespeaks  its  patron  saint, 
Qmywnogm 

We  shall  not  Kere  enter  into  the  dispute  aboat  tlie  number  of 
persons  supposed  to  have  borne  the  name  of  0»Uas,'as  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  think  with  Bishop  Nicholson  (Hist.  lib.  i.  8),  that  the 
miracle-mongers  of  the  dark  ages,  and  the  English  historians  wlio 
fallowed  them,  had  a  predilection  for  multiplying  authors,  as  well 
as  !)Ooks  ;  for  it  does  not  satisfactorily  appear  that  there  was  ever 
more  than  one  historian  of  this  name,  who  was  born  iu  the  year  of 
the  battle  of  Baddon,  and  died  a.d.  670. 

Owfnnog  is  represented  among  die  saints  of  the  British  Calen* 
dar,  and  seems  to  have  been  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  higher  orders; 
for  in  the  chancel  window  of  this  churcli  he  is  delineated  in  painted 
glass  in  episcopal  habits,  with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  and  a  crosier  in 
lii^  hand;  and  underneath,  in  old  lilack  characters,  Sanctus 
Gwinocus,  ciijus  auimuj  propitielur  Dcua.  Ameii." 

The  ciiurch  also  contains  an  ancient  relic  in  a  most  exquisitely 
carved  rood-loft ;  and  on  the  southern  wall  is  u  marble  mural  mo- 
nument, commemorating  Matthew  Pryce,  esq.  of  Park,  in  this 
parish,  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Montgomery.  The>e  Pryce's  of 
1^11  k  were  a  juuiur  branch  of  the  Pryce's  of  Newtown-hall. 

§  II.  Situation^  Extent,  Boundaries,  Divisions,  S^c. — Llan-Wynnog 
is  situate  in  the  Cwmwd  of  Iscoed,  in  the  cantrcv  of  Arufystli,  now 
the  hundred  of  Llan-Idloes.  The  parish,  from  lilivd-Cydau,  on 
the  confines  of  Aberliavcsp,  on  the  east,  to  Bwlch,  on  tlie  b(>rders 
of  Curno,  on  the  wcsl,  is  seven  miles  in  length  ;  and  from  Pawl- 
helyg,  on  the  north-east,  to  Rhiw-wen,  on  the  borders  of  Trer* 
eglwvs,  on  the  south-west,  is  five  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded 
00  the  south  by  the  river  Severn,  dividing  it  from  the  parish  of 
Llan-dinam ;  on  the  west  and  north-west,  by  the  parishes  of  Trev- 
eglwys  and  Carno ;  on  the  north-cast  by  the  parishes  of  Llanwyd- 
delan  and  Manavon  ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  parish  of  Abcrhavesp. 
The  boundary  between  Llan-Wynnog  and  the  parishes  of  Abcr- 
havesp, Llaiiwyddelan,  and  Manavon,  is  also  ti  e  limit  b_i\vcLii  tlse 
lordship  of  Arwystli,  Sir  W.  W,  U  yuu's,  and  the  iuid»lup  of 
Cedewain,  Lord  Viscount  Clive's, 

The  parish  is  divided  into  four  townships  :  1,  Esgob  a  Chas- 
te!l ;  2,  Gwig;  3,  Sur-nant;  4,  Uwchaw'r  Coed;  and  tlie  liainlet 
of  Caer-Sws.   Of  the  latter,  see  more  in  Section  V.  on  Antiquities, 
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T\m  above  live  divisiooi  have  a  couftlable  and  an  overseer  of  the 

roads  each. 

§  TIT.  Water:  RiverSy  Lakes,     — 1.  The  Severn,  the  mere  of 

the  parish  on  the  south. 

2.  Avon  Garno,  rises  in, the  parish  of  Carno^  and  faDs  into  the 
Severn,  near  Caer-Sws. 

3.  Colwyn,  rises  on  Bryn-Cader,  in  this  parish,  and  falls  into 
the  TarannoD,  aXrev-eglwys  stream,  near  the  junction  of  the  latter 
with  the  Severn* 

LakB9*  I  •  Lfyn'Mawr  (the  great  lake),  covers  an  area  of  about 
twenty-five  acres,  eidusiTeof  a  lar^e  turbary  covered  also  at  high 
water,  when  dammed  up  to  feed  the  MoDtgoinery shire  Canal ;  it 

was  then  about  twelve  yf\r»Is  deep,  but  since  the  canal  1ms  been 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Severn,  the  average  depth  may  be 
about  eight  yards.    See  more  of  this  lake  in  Section  VII.  on  Fuel. 

2.  IJijn  Tartu  (the  Bull's  Lake)  is  about  one  mile  distant  from 
Llyn  Mawr;  it  covers  from  eighteen  tn  twenty  acres,  having:  been 
lately  dammed  up  as  a  reservoir,  to  supply  a  mill  at  Rhvd-lydan. 
Tiie  boundary  of  iho  parisLes  of  LldU  Wynuog  and  Abciiiuvesp 
runs  through  this  lake. 

3.  Llyn-Du  (the  Black  Poo!)  lie^  about  300  yards  soulli  of 
Llyn-Mawr,  covers  about  fourteen  acres  at  full  water,  aud  is  used 
as  a  reservoir  for  Pont-y-dddUgoch  Mill,  and  the  Gvlg  ma- 
nufactory. 

§  IV.  Population. — By  the  census  made  in  the  year  1801,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  1202 ;  which  amounted  to  upwards  of 
1700  in  the  year  1821.  The  males  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  and  its  dependent  branches  of  handicraft; 

with  a  small  portion  of  spinners,  weavers,  fullers,  &c.  occupied 
in  the  manufacture  of  flanndr^  for  the  English  markets,  for  the 
sale  of  which  there  is  an  exclusive  mart  held  every  alternate 
Thursday  in  the  Town-hall  at  Welsh- Pool,  where  the  Shrewsbury 
and  Oswestry  drapers  attend,  and  by  them  are  transferred  to 
Loudon,  and  to  the  clothiers  of  the  north  aud  west  of  England. 
It  would  be  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  tract  to  dwell  on  the 
effects  of  an  increased  popufation  on  the  poor-rates,  under  the 
present  system  of  poor-laws,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
cradle  which  has  cherished  atul  nourished  pauperism  from  its 
infancy,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  its  present  gigantic  and 
alarming  growth,  in  the  reign  of  George  IV. 

§  V.  Antiquities,  Cams,  Caer-Sws,  dec. —  On  the  mountains 

adjoining  Llyn  Mawr  are  some  of  the  heap?  of  loose  stones  deno- 
minated Carti  aud  Carmdfl  :  and  one  of  the  hills  in  the  iieig-IdKJur- 
hood  IS  known  \)y  the  ii  unu  of  Carurddnu,  llie  p)ur;d  of  Cari.edd, 
or  Caro.    The  general  opinion  is,  that  these  monumtints  were  the 
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depositories  of  the  dead»  by  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  Iq 
Scotland*  they  say  that  the  erectinp^  of  Cairns  over  the  dead  was 
one  of  the  nielhods  resorted  to  for  the  preservation  of  dead  bodies 
from  bclnjx  devoured  by  wolves.  Every  one  that  passed  the  cairn 
threw  a  stone  thereon  :  hence  the  adage  **  I  will  add  a  stone  to 
your  cairn,"  which  was  an  expression  of  friendship,  as  much  as  to 
say,  If  you  fall  before  me^  l  will  add  a  stone  to  your  cairn,  to 
secore  your  body  from  beine  devoured  by  woWes."    When  a 

rKrson*s  frieDdship  was  doubtful,  his  neighbour  would  say,  Were 
dead,  yen  would  not  throw  a  stone  on  my  cairn/' 

The  same  feeling^  might  have  been  experienced  in  Wales  before 
King  £dg^T  imposed  the  well-Judged  tribute  of  300  wolves'  heads 
annually  on  the  then  reigning  princes  of  North  Wales. 

'In  the  savage  warfare  of  the  early  ages,  Cams  might  also  be  . 
considered  as  preservatives  of  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  that  the 
hostile  party  should  be  prevented  from  mangling  them.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  the  motive  of  the  patrician  Sylla,  when  he  ordered 
that  his  dead  body  should  be  burned,  so  that  none  of  the  surviving 
plebeian  faction  of  Marias  should  vent  their  spleen  upon  his 
remains. 

The  largest  Cant  on  tlie  T.lyn-Mawr  Hills  is  about  forty  yards 
in  circnmforcnce.  There  is,  or  was  some  years  back,  at  Cytin,  in 
the  parish  of  Llan-Gadvan,  near  the  banks  of  the  Vyrnwy,  a  earn 
sixty  yards  in  circumference,  the  outer  circle  composed  of  upright 
stones,  four  feet  iu  height,  and  the  interior  filled  up  to  the  height 
of  five  feet  in  the  centre.  In  the  middle,  by  carrying  away  the 
stones  to  bnild  Llwydiarth  Park  wall,  was  discovered  a  stone 
coffin,  containing  two  human  skeletons,  the  head  of  the  one  laid 
to  the  feet  of  the  other.  This  bdn-a-blaen  position  of  the  skeletons, 
when  two  were  buried  together,  has  been  found  elsewhere,  of 
which  more  hereaftpr.  Whether  the  bodies  took  Ics"^  spacr  in 
that  position,  or  whether  some  unknown  superstition  dictated  the 
practice,  must  be  left  to  conjecture. 

Caer-Sw^,  ?ays  ^Ir.  Pennant,  "is  a  small  hamlet,  with  a  few 
houses,  on  the  M(k  ot  tiie  Severn."  He  might  have  added,  these 
few  houses  were  ti.cn,  in  the  year  1773,  mere  hovels ;  pitiful 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  said  by  those  who  are  fond  of  the 
marvellona  lo  have  extended  from  Aver-Havesp  to  Ystrad-Vaelawg, 
(Strata  Maloei,)  on  the  confines  of  Trev-Eglwys.  Of  late,  the 
new  town  is  on  the  increase,  having  a  few  decent  houses,  and 
three  new  chapels,  for  the  accommodation  of  at  many  denomina* 
lioaa  of  dissenters. 

The  name  is  evidently  of  British  construction,  but,  whether  it 
alludes  to  the  situation  of  the  Caer,  on  a  flat  in  the  angle  of  the 
junctioT^  of  the  Camo  and  the  Severn,  we  dare  not  be  so  sanguine 
as  to  af&rm. 

no.  I.  ' 
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It  ii  noticed  by  bards  of  the  fifteenth  century  thus : 
"  Dwy  Bowyi  a  Gftaer-AffSft  wen," 
"  The  two  dmsions  of  Powis,  and  fair  Caer-Swys" 

Lewii  OL  'Cotkh  during  the  civil  wars  of 

York  and  Lancaster. 

•'Cawr  o  Seisyllt  Caer'Sws  wen, 
Ca'em  roi  i'n  byw — Cymro'n  Ben.**  / 

Davydd  JUwydf  on  Henry  VII.'s  accession. 

The  station  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Roman  writer ;  and  Roman 
remains  are  very  scanty.  About  iho  year  1777,  says  the  writer  of 
a  MS.  in  our  possession,  was  dug  up  in  tho  south-west  angle  of  the 
camp,  some  Roman  bricks,  and  large  blocks  of  cement,  much  indu- 
rated, and  as  porous  as  millstone  breccia.  One  of  the  bricks  was 
placed  in  the  back  part  of  the  parlour-chiraney  of  a  public-housc 
adjoining,  with  the  following  inscription  in  ban  relief: 


Our  author  reads  it  Caiui  Julius  Casar  Tmperator,  and  accounts 
for  the  anachronism  by  supposing  that  the  brickmaker  made  use 
of  the  first  Caesar's  mould  in  subsequent  reigns. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one  Henu  was  a  Roman  lieutenant 
stationed  at  the  place,  that  llie  Britons  called  it  at  first  Cacr  HestvSy 
and  at  length,  by  conlruction,  Cacr-5'M;s.  We  arc,  however,  in- 
clincd  to  leave  this  Ilonian  to  sleep  with  the  Capulets  on  one  side, 
and  Baldu  in  of  Montgomery  on  the  other. 

We  need  not  mention  another  Hcsus,  a  Gaulish  deity,  whicji 
some  would  fain  identify  with  //M  -G'«c/arn,  a  conspicuous  character 
in  the  Triads,  as  the  leader  of  the  mij^ratin)^  tribe  of  the  Cymry 
into  Prydain. 

British  encampmenls,  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  **prout  loci 
qualitas  aut  necessitas  postulaverai,'  are  numerous  in  the  vicinity, 
north  and  south  of  the  Severn,  at  Gwyn-  Vynydd,  Rhos-ddi-arbed, 
Cevn-Carnedd,  &c.  Over  the  brook  Carm  lies  Wig^  a  mansioa 
and  farm,  the  property  of  Mr.  Hamer,  probably  so  called  from  the 
Roman  Ktcus,  says  our  MS.  author;  if  so,  this  place  may  have 
been  the  Westminster  of  Caer-Sws;  and,  about  300  yards  from  the 
camp  is  a  farm-house,  called  Pen-y-drcv,  the  town's  end  ;  imd 
adjuuiin;j- is  a  sub-oval  entrenchment,  about  150  yards  in  diameter, 
now  divided  into  two  liekls  by  a  road  leading  from  Caer-Sws  to 
Pont  y  (idol  goch,  and  soon  to  Carno. 
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S  VL  IZoculf.—Caer-Sws  bas  attracted  the  notice  of  aottquariet 
and  tourists  from  Camden  to  Sir  R.  C«  Hoare.  Some  of  them 
bave  endeavoured  to  trace  Roman  roads  to  and  from  tbe  station. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  transcript  of  a  survey,  made 
about  the  ynar  1760  by  nnmelo-^s  aiitiqnary,  from  Cacr^Sws  to 
tbe  Dolano^  river,  nearly  in  a  direction  due  north. 

*•  It  is  callecl  Sam  Sivsog,  Sam  Swsartf  &c.  and  is  about  fifteen 
feet  wide,  the  sides  made  of  large  stone?,  and  the  space  between 
tilled  wiih  broken  stones,  or  gravel,  as  the  place  afforded  materials, 

the  middle  somewhat  rounded. 

"  It  is  first  visible  at  a  cottage  belonging  to  Llwyn  y  Lrnin  farm, 
ou  llic  veijje  of  Gwijn-vynydd  common,  about  half  a  mile  from 
Caer-Sws.  It  proccetU  over  tiie  cummuii,  puinling  north-west,  and 
on  the  south-west  side  of  it  is  a  small  entrenchmeut,  of  a  circular 
form,  about  eighty  yards  in  diameter,  and  called  by  tbe  peasantry 
^  The  Mount.'*   It  proceeds  to  a  small  rill,  near  a  place  called 

The  Pond;*  then  crosses  a  bank  called  Etgairt  and  comes  down 
to  a  rill  called  Nant-yr-ych,  which  it  crosses,  and  passes  over 
Waun-gaitol.  Tl.cn,  leaving  tbe  common,  it  enters  a  farm  called 
Gallt  If  Fynnun^  belonging  to  Colonel  Proctor,  in  the  parish  of 
Aher-havesp.  It  is  very  distinct  in  this  place,  though  obscure  in 
general,  by  reason  of  a  ditch  being  cut  across  it,  and  the  earth 
washed  oil  by  the  rains,  so  that  the  hard  stratum  appears  plain 
and  is  about  a  foot  below  tbe  present  surface.  It  next  passes 
tbrougb  Llwydcoed  farm,  tbe  property  of  Mr«  W#  Tilsley,  and  is 
visible  on  the  high  mountain  called  Mynydd  Llyn  Mawr,  and  goes 
through  enclosed  land  called  Frwd-wen,  in  tbe  parish  of  Tre 
GynoHt  the  property  of  Ch.  H.  Tracy,  esq.  and  continues  its 
course  over  the  bill  through  tbe  parish  of  Llan  VVyddclan  to  a 
small  brook  called  A'a///  y  Crau.  Here  it  disnppcars,  but  probably 
goes  on  to  a  farm  called  Gwern  y  Vydn,  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
Uugan,  and  must  cross  the  old  road  from  Machyidiuelh  to 
Sbrewsbury,  near  a  public^bonse  called  Cevn  CocA,*  and  through 
enclosed  lands  to  a  mountain  called  Mynydd  Uyn  hir,  in  tbe  parish 
of  Man  Vair,  where  it  again  a[)pears,  and  goes  over  that  part  of  it 
called  Pant  jr  Mihoyr^  atid  i  'ocl  Vach,  and  continues  down  from 
thence  to  a  morass  called  Cors-llcthr-acron.  Here  the  straight 
lines  of  tbe  sides  af»|iear,  though  the  peat  moss  is  grown  over  it, 
and  on  tiie  nfljncent  bunks,  which  are  rocky,  arc  to  bo  seen  tlie 
quarries,  wlituce  tbe  stones  were  had  to  form  the  road  over  the 
mujrass :  here  also  remain  protuberances  in  the  soil,  which  probably 
are  sites  of  tbe  road-makers'  buts.  This  quarry  bank  is  called 
tbe  Oartudd,  which  tbe  road  passes,  and  proceeds  over  tbe  lower 
part  of  Eigair  Llyn  hir,  crossing  below  Friddpedtvargwrj  down  by 
tbe  east  side  oi  Llyn  y  Gwagr;  and  a  little  farther  it  passes  a 
narrow  steep  dingle,  called  Cwm  y  rhuddvaen.  It  proceeds  forward 

*  Thf  property  of  W)  then  Jones,  esq.  Rhiw-port,— EoiTofts. 
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to  Bwlch  y  drum,  and  down  to  Caer  Bachau,  in  the  parish  of  Llan 
Ervil,  crossing  the  high  road  leading  from  that  village  to  Llan 
Vair,  at  a  gate  called  LUdiard  y  Cae,  and  passes  down  to  a  little 

barn  in  the  bcttt  m  of  Lhjmjn  ground,  and  crosses  the  Vyrmcy 
along:  3/aes  y  Velinvadi,  and  a  little  above  it  crosses  the  road 
that  leads  from  Llyssyu  lo  Meivadf  at  a  small  pot-house  called 
*'  Pass  me  if  you  can,"  in  Coed  Talog  land,  and  up  the  hill  thiuiigh 
Miss  Bennett's  ground,  now  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke's,  near  the  house, 
and  a  little  above  it  crosses  the  west  end  of  a  turbary,  along  the 
ridge  of  a  hill  called  Craig  y  Gov  ;  from  thence  it  tarns  down  to 
Pont  y  sty  Hod,  near  Dolanog* 

*'  This  road  is  most  visible  on  the  hills,  where  the  large  stones 
on  the  sides  appear  in  some  places*  The  side  gutters  are  mostly 
filled  up,  and  become  obscure  by  the  ground  erowing,  the  soil 
being  for  the  greater  part  mossy*  Bv  thrusting  down  a  stick,  the 
hard  stratum  is  felt  about  a  foot  below  the  surface*  In  the 
enclosed  lands  there  is  seldom  any  appearance  at  all,  and  the 
farmers  say  they  find  nothing  by  ploughing;  but  they  do  not 
plou*i;h  deep  enough  to  discover  the  hard  floor  ;  and  their  ploughing 
has  tilled  up  the  ditches,  and  obliterated  the  vestiges  of  the  road. 

**  It  is  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  as  far  as  the  gronnd  will  permit ; 
but,  by  reason  of  hills  and  precipices,  there  was  often  a  necessity 
of  making  turns  and  angles.  From  tho  place  where  it  first 
appears,  near  Caer'Sws,  it  points  northward ;  and  again,  after  it 
leaves  the  parish  of  Llan-iayddelan,  and  goes  towards  that  of 
ZlaU'llugan,  and  again  at  Bwlch  y  drum. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  MS*  author  did  not  trace  the  Via 

Media  from  Caer-Sws,  wliich  i'^  supposed,  in  its  progress  towards 
Deva,  to  have  intersected  the  Wallin;^  'Street  from  Rututiium  to 
Heriri  Mom,  at  the  now  unknown  Mcdioianuin,  any  farther  than 
the  passaoe  ever  the  Llan-owddyn  river,  called  Pont  YstyUod, 
(Phiiik  l>i  i(]o"e,)  Dear  Doianno-,  on  the  boundary  of  the  parishes  of 
Llan  Vuir,  Cuei  Eiuiuu,  aud  Llun  Viliangel  yn  Ngwynva.  As  the 
writer  found  the  road  difiEicuIt  to  be  traced,  so  far  back  as  the 
year  1760,  we  shall  not  attempt  its  farther  progress ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  his  tracings  are  at  this  day  traceable. 

Other  Ponds. — Ihe  by-roads  of  the  parish,  leadinj]^  to  Trcv- 
eglwys,  to  bwich  y-fridd,  Bwlch  Cae  haidd,  Bwlch  Llyn  Mawr, 
&c.  like  others  of  the  same  denoaiiaation  in  m  arly  every  pari  of 
the  island,  are  very  ordinary  conveniences  tor  winter  travellers. 
The  turnpike-road  from  Salop,  Pool,  and  Newtown,  to  Machyn- 
liaeth,  and  the  of  late  fashionable  place  of  resort,  Aberystwyth, 
passes  through  the  village.  The  Expreu  stagecoach  runs  three 
times,  and  the  RoytU  Swere^  once  a  week,  between  the  above 
places,  in  the  summer  season:  the  former  oontinuee  its  course 
once  a  week  during  the  winter  months.   There  are  good  accom- 
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modallons  for  tmellers  at  the  Talhct  Imai^  and  the  lasdloid,  Mr. 
Morgan,  is  the  very  iiiteni§;ent  Cicorone  of  the  M.  Roman  itatioa, 
and  all  its  auburbt  and  accompaniments. 

^VII*  jPiie/. — Very  little  wood  is  nowadays  sacrificed  to  the 
deyouring  element  of  fire.  Cool  is  procured  along  the  Eliesmere 
and  Montgomeryshire  Canals,  from  Rhiw  Abon  and  Chirk,  in 
Donlj!i;hshire.  Its  price  at  the  pits  is  about  five  pence  per  cwt. 
(120  lbs.)  and  at  Newiown,  the  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  canal 
measure,  about  twelve  pence  per  cvrt.  (112  lbs,)  to  which  should 
be  added  land-carriage  oi  bix  miles  from  the  whails  ul  xVewtowu 
to  Llan*Wynn(>g-.  The  species  are,  binding  coal  {glo  rhing)j  coak- 
ing  coal  {(jlo  spugog),  and  cannel  coal  {glo  eanwyll). 

Peat — is  a  species  of  fuel  much  in  request  by  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is  procured  from  copious 
stores  wlthiD  the  parish^  in  the  three  turbaries  following : 

1.  Mawnoy  y  post  llwyd,  in  the  hilly  part  of  the  township  of 
Uwcklaw'r  O^d,  This  township  has  part  of  it  called  Tir  yr  Abad 
(Abbot's  Land),  and,  as  it  is  in  the  manor  of  Talerddig  (Sir  W. 
W.  Wynn's),  it  must  have  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Strata 
Marcelliy  below  Welsh  Pool. 

2.  Maumotf  y  Pawl  helyg,  a  tract  of  about  twenty-seven  acres ; 
a  part  of  the  eastern  point  is  in  the  parish  of  Aber-have^p.  The 

peat  of  this  turbary  is  of  great  depth,  and  contaifis  imbedded  in  it, 
from  three  to  six  fvct  deep,  much  birch  wood,  some  of  large  dimen* 
sions,  but  considerabiy  decayed,  excepting' the  enamel  of  its  silvery- 
while  bark,  which  is  nearly  as  fresh  as  it  was  many  centuiics  a^^o. 

3.  Mawfiog  y  Lbjn-Mawr  lies  on  tlie  north-eastern  verge  of  the 
lake  described  in  Section  III.  Its  peat  alTords  excellent  fuel ;  but, 
what  is  must  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  turbary  and  ihu  lake  adjoin- 
ing, arc  the  remains  of  forest  timber  they  contain.  In  the  lake 
they  lie  prostrate,  and  are  mostly  oak ;  on  the  present  surface  of  the 
turbary,  few»  if  any,  oak  remnants  are  to  be  found.  During  low 
water,  in  extraordinary  dry  summers,  several  trunks  of  oak  have 
been  dragged  out  of  the  lake  ;  at  first  they  appeared  sound,  and  of 
a  colour  approaching  black  ;  but,  when  converted  into  boards  and 
other  articles,  the  colour  faded  considerably,  and  the  smooth- 
planed  surface  became  more  and  more  scaly,  in  proportion  as  the 
moisture  of  tlie  wood  evaporated;  which  is  commonly  the  case  with 
all  oak-wood  imbedded  in  peat^mosses.  Considerable  quantities 
of  each  oak»  of  the  smaller  giowthi  have  been  cloven  into  laths  for 
slala-ioofing.  At  firsts  the  laths  are  tough  and  elastie,  but  subject 
to  minute  wind^shakes  when  dried.  The  mountaineers  who  drag 
ont  the  oak  sell  the  laths  at  three  shillinge  per  hundred ;  and  some 
trees  they  have  sold  at  from  one  to  three  guineas  each|  according 
to  their  size. 

•  This  ian  bss  bsen  Islely isbailt:  it  batons  to  Jotsjph  Htjss  Ljfwi«  sti|. 
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The  origiaal  surface  of  the  turbary  may  be  eitimated  by  an  ielet^ 
or  tufty  of  some  fieet  id  diameter,  now  covered  with  a  coat  of  heath 
{erica  twt^am),  in  fall  bloom.  This  index  is  from  four  to  five  feet 
higher  than  die  present  surface  of  its  surrounding  turbary  ;  and  it 
may  have  been  preserved  in  its  present  state  from  the  violence  of 
the  waves  in  stormy  weather  anrf  hvz\\  water,  by  an  asscmblag'e  of 
hut^e  blocks  of  whin-stone,  lying  between  the  tnft  and  the  lake, 
called  by  tlic  shepherds  Hwch  ai  pkerchyll*'  (Sow  and  Litter,)  as 
proper  a  comparison  of  sizes  (parvis  couiponere  mac;na)  as  the 
name  given  to  a  cluster  of  islets  near  St.  David  s-iicad,  lu  l'cm> 
brokeshire,  **  The  Bishop  and  his  Clerks."  An  old  man  in  the 
neighbourhood  says,  that  the  present  surface  of  the  turbary  is  of 
the  same  elevation  as  it  was  seventy  years  back.  To  this  it  may 
be  objected,  that  the  annual  cutting  of  fuel  must  gradually  lower 
the  surface,  especially  in  this  situation,  where  accumulation  is  not 
to  be  expected  ;  and  more,  at  the  formation  of  the  Montgomery- 
shire Canal,  Sir  W.  W.  "Wynn,  bart.  the  lord  of  the  lake,  gave  per- 
mission to  the  Canal  Cfinipany  to  dam  up,  nnfl  fix  sluices  at  the 
ontlet,  llie  source  oi  ihc  /a(//i-born  river  Rhuv,  ulm  h,  after  twelve 
miles  of  rapid  descent,  discharges  itself  into  ihe  equally  hi^h-borii 
Severn,  at  Al)er  Rhiw,  for  the  purpose  of  accumulatino"  water  for 
the  supply  of  tiic  canal  in  diy  summers.  Tliis  rising  ui  liiu  iuiiacc 
of  the  lake,  by  the  constant  curreoce  and  recurrence  of  the  waves 
in  stormy  weather,  must  have  abraded,  and  consequently  reduced, 
the  surface  of  the  turbary,  so  as  to  bring  more  and  more  into  view 
some  scores  of  stumps  of  trees,*  all,  we  believe,  of  the  deal  kind; 
but,  whether  of  the  pine  or  the^fr  tribe,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
All  the  stumps  stand  in  the  erect  position  they  grew ;  some  a  few 
inchc5?,  some  more,  above  the  spreadinjj  out  of  ilie  liorizontal  roots, 
which  still  clin^  to  their  original  bed  in  the  subjacent  soil  ;  and, 
from  some  bark  still  prcser\  (  d  in  the  axillueof  the  roots,  the  species 
seem  to  be  of  the  pine  rather  than  of  the  fir  tribe.  The  wood  of 
these  stumps  aud  roots  is  well  preserved  in  colour  and  libre; 
splints  of  it  arc  suiiicientlv  tou^h  for  basketwork :  they  freely 
ignite,  and  blaze  like  a  match. 

Afh  I  tlius  statinp  the  present  appearances  of  the  forest  remains 
ill  and  near  Lit^n-iUaitr,  we  cannot  forbc a i  coming  to  the  following 
conclusions :— 'That  turbary  water,  in  favorable  situations,  is  a 
preserver  of  wood.  That  it  preserves  oak  better  than  6trcA,  and  deal 
wood  better  than  oak.  That  at  some  remote  period  the  surface  of 
the  land  or  soil,  which  produced  such  a  forest  of  fnll-grown  timber 
trees,  the  remains  of  which  we  have  above  endeavoured  to  describe, 
was  nearly  level  with  the  present  surface  of  the  lake.  That,  owing 
to  some  internal  power,  the  surface  of  the  land  sunk,  so  as  to  form 
a  cavity  of  the  present  depth  of  the  lake.  That  this  internal  agent 

*  These  forc&t  rcmaius  upon  liic  [ak^i'h  uiaigia  arc,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
betwasn  fiflicii  ud  sixteen  bsiidred  fiMt  above  Cscr-sws  Va]e«~Ei»iTOB«« 
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at  the  same  time  diverted  the  courses  of  several  strong  spriog9y 
which  theretofore  discharged  themselves  elsewhere,  and  opened 
them  vents  into  this  cavity.  That  this  subsidence  of  the  surface 
dislocated  the  roots  of  tho  standing  trees  within  the  cireumfereaco 
of  its  vortex,  and  thereby  laid  their  trunks  prostrate ;  in  whioh 
position  they  have  at  different  times  been  found,  atlowwater,  in 
dry  summers,  and  dragged  out  for  fuel  and  other  purposes,  as 
before  mentioned.  That  the  trees  on  the  verp^e  of  the  cavity 
maintained  their  original  erect  position,  with  their  roots  covered 
with  earth.  That,  when  the  cavity  became  a  lake,  a  perennial 
body  of  water,  acting  upon  the  roots  of  tlie  standing  trees,  has- 
tened the  decay,  and  destroyed  vegetable  life  in  their  branches  and 
trunks ;  and  tnat  in  the  course  of  years  they  wasted  gradually 
from  their  tops  downwards  to  within  about  a  foot  in  some^or  a  few 
inches  in  others,  of  the  spreading  out  of  the  lateral  roots*  That 
the  decay  of  vegetable  substances,  accumulating  during  a  long 
period,  formrd  n  body  of  peat  earth,  suflficient  to  cover  the  roots 
of  til.'  trees,  at  first  left  erect,  with  several  feet  depth  of  this 
spongy  and  rotten  substance.  That  the  water  in  combination  with 
this  peat  earth,  acting  probably  on  the  turpentine  of  the  pine  or 
fir,  had  the  peculiar  quality  of  preserving  as  much  of  their  stumps 
and  roots  as  lay  within  the  reach  of  its  operation.  And,  that  the 
^  trunks  of  the  trees  out  of  the  reach  of  this  fluid  gradually  wasted 
away,  by  the  blast  of  the  storm  and  the  natural  decay  of  hoary 
age,  to  tbdr  present  state ;  for  they  bear  no  marks  of  either  the 
axe  or  the  saw  of  the  feller. 

Another  instance  may  be  here  recorded  of  the  durability  of  deal 
wood  in  peat  water :  **  A  coffin  of  fir  wood,  about  seven  feet  long, 
was  found  by  cutting  fuel  in  a  turbary  atTal-y-T-lyn,in  Meirionydd' 
shire,  at  the  depth  of  about  three  yards,  containing  two  skeletons, 
the  head  of  the  one  to  the  feet  of  the  other.**  This  mode  ot  si  {)uU 
ture  IS  Dulieed  before,  in  Section  V.  o»  Antiquities,  U  should 
haTe  been  observed,  that  the  above  account  is  taken  from  a  manu- 
script written  in  the  year  169&;  in  which  it  is  added,  that  the  fir< 
wood  coffin  had  been  discovered  "  about  twenty-three  yeara 
before."  There  was  no  tmportataoa  of  deals  into  Meirionyddshire 
at  that  time. 

The  foregoing  observations  on^  trees  may  serve  to  correct  an 
erroneous  opinion,— that  these  species  of  evergreens  do  not  grow 
naturally  in  any  part  of  Britain  south  of  the  Tweed.  Let  the 
Caledonian  come  lo  Llyn-Mawr,  and  he  will  change  his  creed. 

The  greatest  of  the  twelve  Ceesars,  during  his  short  stay  in  the 

island,  collected  all  the  information  he  was  able  respecting  its 
nattu.  J  'iroduce;  and,  among  others,  the  following  piece  of  wrong 
intclliuoiice  :  "Materia  cujusque  generis,  ut  in  Gallia,  estfpratcr 
Jagum  atqitc  abietem.  By  fagum  is  generally  understood  the  hecck 
tree,  and  by  abietem  theJ/Sr.    Whitaker,  in  his    Genuine  History 
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of  the  BrHmnt  'tsMiled,"  doubted  the  authority  of  Ceesar  on  this* 
•nfaiecty  iiq[»ecially  respecting  the  ahies,  or  fir-tree ;  but  the  learned 
assprtor  need  not  have  doubted  at  all  of  the  existence  of  both  Jir 
and  brrrh.  Firs  have  been  proved  to  be  natives  of  the  island  ; 
and  perhaps  the  trees  which  grew  oq  these  stumps  at  Llyn  Mawr 
were 

"AN'aviiig  llicii-  hold  heads  'mid  llie  liberal  air," 

wiieu  Ca  sra-  was  penning  his  Commentaries.  As  to  fagtis  (beech), 
there  are  now  tracts  of  land  covered  with  beech  underwood  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Glamorganshire,  as  well  as  in  several  counties  of 
England.    A  detached  part  of  lleroibrdshirc,  adjoining  Breck-  ■ 
Dockshire,  is  called  Fawyddog  (Beechy),  from  its  abounding  in  ' 
diat  species  of  wood. 

In  the  Welsh  translations  of  the  Bible  (Isaiah  Ix.  13,  dx.)  "we 
have  fvnnidwydd  difawydd,  fir  and  beech :  the  latter  term,  in  old 
English  Bibles,  is  rendered  elm,  but  in  the  present  version  pimi. 
Dr.  Daviet,  in  hie  Dictionary,  sido^is  fgrmidwydd  (jahies),  but  Dr. 
O.  Paghe,  in  his  Geiriadwr,  discards  it»  and  applies  the  word 
frawydd  to  both  jSr  and  beecht  but  to  ingeniously,  that  he  deriret 
the  two  terms,  composed  of  the  same  elements  or  letters,  from  two 
different  roots,  9X  gratia* 

Fawyddf  beecbwood,  from  fa,  beans,  mast,  and  gwydd,  wood : 

Maty  mock  am  y  fawydd,** 
**  A%  eager  as  swine  after  beech  mast*' 

Adage* 

Fwmydd,  pines  or  firs,  from /aw,  radiant,  splendid,  in  allusion 
probably  lo  their  ereigreen  foliage,  and  the  termination  ydd-,  the 
former  betng^«ipy<f<f,  and  the  latter /ii0«|f<2(|, 

Q.  M. 


LEOSWD  OF  lOLO  AV  HUGH. 

[lolo      Hvoii,  the  fidler,  in  the  following  Legend,  is  said  to 
have  ventured  into  the  Ogov,  or  Cave,  with  an  immense  quantitg 

of  hread-and.  cheese,  and  seven  pounds  of  candles  on  his  shoulderSp 
with  the  same  persuasion,  possibly,  as  the  proprietors  of  the 
Cambriak  Quarteuly,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
mountains  of  tlie  Cymry  that  deserves  to  be  brought  to  light. 
The  incident  of  his  playing  a  farewell  sons:  under  the  chnrch  of 
Llan  is,  amongst  some  of  our  mountaineers,  an  undoubted 
fact  Though  the  story  is  so  well  known  in  the  Principality,  our 
countrymen  will  forgive  the  introduction  of  It,  as  well  as  the 
legend  of  Bala  Lake*  Our  object  Is  to  afford  amusement  to 
every  description  of  readers :  they  are  quite  new  to  our  English 
friends,  and  we  trust  not  devoid  of  interest  to  any.] 
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In  Ihe  parish  of  Llan— »  on  the  northern  bonier  of  Cambria, 
(here  runs  a  long^  bare  precipitous  rugged  hill,  in  ihc  shadow  of 
which  the  little  village  of  Llan—  stands.    In  the  middle  of  this 

rock  thcr*^  i«  a  cavr,  with  jaws  as  jagged  and  uneven  as  the  hill 
into  whicl)  it  opens     The  stoi  y  went  that  it  reached  from  IJan  • 
under  the  Morda,  the  Ceiriog,  and  a  thousand  other  streams, 
under  many  a  league  of  mountain,  marsh,  and  moor,  under  the 
almost  unfathomable  wells,  that,  though  now  choked  up,  once 
sufipljed  Svchartl),  the  fortress  of  Gl;|rQdwrdwy,  all  the  way  to 
Chirk  Castle.   There  was  a  wild  tradition  connected  with  it,  that 
awed  the  most  fearless  from  a  nearer  approach  to  its  brink  than  to 
the  crater  of  a  volcano:  that,  whoever  approached  within  five 
paces  of  it  would  inevitably  be  lost.    The  origin  of  this  belief  it  is 
impossible  to  state,  but  it  was  plain  it  had  ])rovailcd  for  centuries, 
for  far  round  the  cave  the  *j:rass  rrew  as  thick  and  as  rank  as  in 
the  wilds  ui"  America,  or  souie  uiuipproachcd  ledge  of  the  Alps, 
and  the  briars  grew  around  it  undisturbed,  tangling  and  strangling 
each  other*  The  origin  of  the  cave  itself,  and  who  were  the  beings 
who  formed  itji  were  also,  in  the  oldest  limes,  matters  of  myste- 
rious speculation ;  whether  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  Pagans  of 
old,  when  their  rites  were  banished  from     Uygad  y  dydd,'' (the 
day's  eye,)  or  a  spying  class  fur  the  astrologer  Tdris,  or  the  month  of 
a  hcariug-trumpet  for  the  foul  tieiifl  himself  to  make  out  what  was 
guini^  on  in  this  upper  world,  williout  the  i rouble  of  an  excursion, 
is  quae  unki  own.    Certain  it  is,  that,  sucU  were  the  fears  enter- 
tained of  this  spot  not  only  by  men,  but  bv  animals,  that  a  fox, 
with  a  pack  of  honnds  in  full  cry  at  hts  tail,  has  been  known  to 
turn  short  round,  in  approaching  it,  widi  his  hair  all  bristled  and 
fretted  like  frostwork,  with  terror,  and  to  have  run  into  the 
middle  of  the  pack,  as  if  any  thing  earthly,  even  an  earthly  death, 
was  a  ri  lief  to  his  supernatural  perturbations.    But  I  have  been 
inffirmcd  that,  as  a  steel  rubbed  with  a  magnet  exercises  at  last  the 
powi  1 3  of  attraction  tor  itself,  so  the  fox  escaped  by  the  powers  of 
repulbioa  he  luul  acquired  at  the  cavern's  mouth,  for  not  a  dog 
Would  approach  him,  such  was  liic  smell  of  assafcetida  about 
btm,  and  ab  hide  was  all  burnished  with  green,  yellow,  and  blue 
Jigfats,  as  it  were  with,  a  profusion  of  will  o'  the  wisps.   But  the 
marvel  of  marvels  was  that  Elias  ap  Evan,  who  happened  one 
Fair  night  to  stagger  just  upon  the  nm  of  the  forbidden  space,  is 
said  to  have  arrived  at  home  perfectly  sober,  the  only  interval  of 
8ol>rirty,  morning;,  noon,  or  night,  Elias  had  been  afflicted  with 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years.    It  was  remarked  that,  althougii 
Elias  drank  as  fervenlly  and  as  deeply  after  the  event  as  before, 
Liias  bad  become  "  an  altered  man  :''  although  he  drank  aa  much 
as  ever,  be  never  could  get  as  drunk  as  formerly,  as  he  himself 
fantastically  expressed  it:   hts  shadow  now  walked  steadily  before 
him,  that  at  one  time  wheeled  around  bim,  like  a  pointer  over  bog 
and  stone.** 

KO.  I.  o 
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It  was  the  twilifrl^t  of  misty  Hallow-eve  when  an  old  shepherd 
was  returning  home,  now  straight  forward,  now  in  a  wide  circle, 
according  as  the  love  of  his  chimney  corner,  or  the  fear  of  the 
cave  aud  its  five  paces,  was  uppermost.  He  had  just  arrived  full 
opposite  that  land,  Maelstrom  of  Diaboly,  when  tuddenly  a  faint 
hnrstof  melody  seemed  to  be  dancing  up  and  down  the  rocks 
above  the  cave :  now  it  teemed  to  proceed  from  one  stone*  then 
from  anotlier,  like  my  grandmother's  toothache,  whichtas  fast  as 
one  of  her  dentals  was  expelled,  enthroned  itself  in  one  of  the 
survivors  ;  and  now  evt^v  pr  hMe  on  the  summit  seemed  to  have  a 
voice  in  one  fantastic  and  eddying  chorus. 

The  shepherd,  motionless  with  terror,  with  that  painful  intensity 

of  perception  that  terror  bestows*  fimcied  he  could  count  every 

hair  on  the  back  of  his  dog,  that  crouched  and  quivered  between 
his  legs,  as  the  cold  wind  squealed  and  ploug'hc  d  tip  first  one;  liair 
and  then  another.  The  music  suddenly  assumed  soniething  like 
a  locality,  and  mouUlLd  itsc  H  into  something  like  a  tunc,  though, 
by-the-by,  it  was  a  (laie  liic  shepherd  had  never  heard  before* 
Bnt  it  seemed  as  if  the  tune,  like  mortal  wights,  was  jolted  into  a 
fit  of  indigestion,  by  attempting  to  mn  down  that  shingly  descent. 
Whenever  it  began  a  fine  dignified  martial  flonrish,  every  long  note 
of  which  it  was  composed  was  immediately  canred  and  frittered 
into  a  thousand  clamorous  unmeaning  deniisemiqnavcrs,  and  its 
sweet  pathetic  inuendos  often  jumped  into  a  fierce  climax  of 
groans  and  discordancy.  At  this  very  moment  a  figure  well  known 
to  him  became  visible.  He  had  a  lantern  strung  before  him,  and 
a  fiddle  at  his  chest,  and  his  legs  were  on  the  caper  incessantly. 
**  Tts  lolo  ap  Hugh !  1  remember  his  wager  that  he  wonld  dance 
all  the  way  down  the  hill,  and  keep  up  a  tnne  with  hit  fiddle.** 
Scarcely  had  the  shepherd  said  this,  when  bis  fears  revived 
afresh,  on  seeing  that  lolo  had  fiddled  and  capered  himself  within 
the  fatal  circle.  He  shouted  and  shouted  till  the  very  frtrthest 
mountains  echoed,  but  loio  seemed  perfectly  deaf,  still  tossing  his 
head  and  his  lantern  up  and  down,  and  pous?ctting  with  all 
apparent  complacency,  when  suddenly  the  moon  siione  full  on  the 
cave's  yellow  mouth,  aud  he  saw  ptor  lolo  for  a  single  moment, 
but  it  was  distinctly  and  horribly*  His  face  was  pale  at  marble» 
and  his  eyes  stared  fixedly  and  deathfuUy,  whilst  his  head  dangled 
loose  and  unjoiiited  on  his  shoulders.  His  arms  seemed  to  keep 
bis  fiddlestick  in  motion  without  the  least  sympathy  from  their 
master.  The  shepherd  saw  him  a  moment  on  the  verge  of  the. 
cave,  atid  then,  still  capering  and  fiddlintr,  vanish  like  a  shadow 
from  his  sight;  but  the  old  man  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  "  he 
seemed  as  it  were  to  skate  into  the  cave,  quite  dillerent  from  the 
step  of  a  living  and  a  willing  man,  but  im  was  dragged  inwards, 
like  the  smoke  op  the  chimney,  or  the  mist  at  sunrise. 

Days,  yeais,  and  months,  had  elapsed,  and  all  hopes  and 
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tormrt  connected  with  poor  Iok>  had  not  only  pasted  away,  but 
were  nearly  foreotten ;  the  old  shepherd  had  lonf  lired  in  a  parish 

at  a  conaiderable  distance  amongst  the  hills  from  Llan  One 
cold  December  Sunday  erening,  he  and  his  fellow-parish  loners 
were  shivering  in  their  seats  as  the  clerk  was  beginning  to  light  the 
church,  when  a  strange  burst  of  music  starting  suddenly  from 
beneath  the  aisle,  threw  the  whole  congregation  into  confusion, 
and  then  it  passed  featiy  along  to  the  farther  end  of  the  church, 
and  died  gradually  away,  till  at  last  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  wind  that  was  careering  and  wailing  through  almost 
every  pillar  of  the  old  church  of  Llan—.  The  shephera  immedi* 
ately  recognized  this  to  be  the  tune  lolo  had  played  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave«  uioogh,  whatever  was  the  cause,  whether  that  lolo  was  tra- 
▼ersinga  smoother  surface,  or  that  he  now,  like  otherspirits,wandered 
o*er  nothing  but  unresisting  air,  certain  it  is  that  the  tune,  as  the 
shepherd  heard  it  the  second  time,  and  as  the  parsou  of  the  parish, 
a  connoisseur  iu  music,  took  it  down  from  his  whistling,  was  much 
less  abrupt  and  mountainous  than  on  the  former  occasion.  The 

Rev.  Mr.  Ap         presented  my  grandmother,  of  whom  he 

was  an  admirer^  with  a  copy  of  it»  and  I  hope  Mrs.  Hemans  will 
sometime  favor  us  with  a  vocal  strain  worthy  of  this  keepsake  of  a 
sonata  dug  from  amongst  the  subterraneans. 


Farwell,  Ned  Pugh.* 


S 


*  Blaymy*  a  miDStrcIof  Powis  land,  (and  one.  too,  as  much  respected  as  Pairy, 
doinostic  harjKT  lo  the  late  Sir  Walkin,  or  (JryHytld  Owen,  of  IMeiiion,)  fuvored  us 
with  Uiis  speciuuiD.  The  Larl  ot  I'owis  has  not  bccu  inditfereat  to  bis  m«iils,  and 
filaynvy  now  enjoys  the  ciium  cum  difmtaU  of  the  har^r's  cener  at  Wakol :  he 
'        I  ity  for  there  is  not  a  moK  obligiDg  and  anaasonuig  mao  Uving.^Eonoiis* 
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Now  whiU  became  of  loloap  Hugh,  after  the  infernal  Orphean 
tiuaie,  no  one  knows;  though  many  and  positive  have  been  the 
decisions  on  the  subject.  Some  maintain  that  he  was  chosen 
huntsman  by  Gwynn  ap  Nudd  (the  Fairv  Kino^),  and  that  every 
iIallow*eve  niglu  he  is  to  be  seen  cheering  ilie  iiounds  of  Aunwu 
(the  world  unkoown,  or  the  world  of  darkness,)  over  the  peaks  of 
Cadair  Idrit,  and  that  bis  fiddle  was  changed  into  a  bugleboro. 
Some  again  maintain,  that  lolo  stumbled  into  a  fairy  ring  in  the 
middle  of  the  cave,  and  that  he  will  be  kept  there,  curvetting  and 
scraping,  till  the  day  of  doom ;  and  it  is  said  that,  in  certain  nights 
in  leap-year,  a  star  stands  opposite  the  farther  end  of  the  cave, 
and  enables  you  to  view  all  throuu'^li  it ;  and  to  see  lolo  and  its  other 
iniiidtes.  In  support  of  this  hvjiothesis,  it  is  also  urged,  that  if  on 
Huilow-eve  you  will  put  youi  ear  to  the  aperture,  you  may  hear 
the  tune,  **  Farwell !  Ned  Pugh,"  as  distinctly  as  you  may  hear 
the  waves  roar  m  a  sea-shell.  But  I  lean  most  to  the  opinion  of 
i&neas  Mac  Doyle,  an  Irish  serjeant,  who  was  recruiting  in  the 
Tillage :  he  thought  that  Ned  was  only  gone  to  spend  a  few 
thoasand  years  in  laming  the  mastc  of  the  ipkare$J* 

Many  a  time  have  I  listened,  with  all  the  wistfulness  of  boy- 
hoodf  hot  never  could  I  hear  any  thing  but  the  moaning  of  the 

imprisoned  gusts  of  wind  ;  and  I  have  shouted  into  the  cave  a  shout 
that  would  have  reached  a  mile  on  level  ground,  but  never  dif!  I 
receive  any  otiier  reply  ilian  the  reverberation  ol'  ils  orgnn-tonod 
echoes,  like  a  clamorous  lau<^h  of  fiendish  and  lunuiUuous  scorn, 
at  the  mortal  step  or  mortal  voice  that  should  hope  to  penetrate 
their  dark  and  unfathomable  abysses. 

Beumo. 


MEDIOLAKUM. 

The  notices  of  the  Roman  stations  in  this  island,  which  have 
drscended  to  us,  are  confessedly  very  erroneous  in  many  respects. 
The  discrepancies  in  the  iters,  given  in  Antoninus  and  Richard, 
show  that  dislocations  have  taken  place:  that  some  stations  have 
l>€en  transposed;  and  that  numerous  errors  have  occurred  in  the 
list  of  numerals,  occasioning  altogether  great  incongruities. 

From  these  causes,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  station  of  Medio- 
lanum  has  been  hitherto  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Great 
assistance  has  been  afforded,  in  the  discovery  of  other  stations, 
either  by  the  antiquities  discovered,  or  the  preservation  of  their 
ancient  names;  and  by  these  means  some  of  the  bordering 
stations  on  Mediolanum  have  been  recognised :  Chester  as  Deva 
Colonia;  Bangor  as  Banchorium ;  Wroxeter  as  Urioconium  ;  but 
the  same  cine  has  not  succeeded  in  leading  us  to  the  discovery  of  - 
the  one  under  consideration. 
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Camden  considered  it  to  be  Llanvvllin.  M$tkkm,  be  says,  among 

the  Bclgi,  is  synonymous  with  Mediolanum.  Unfortnnatelyt 
Methlen  is  his  own  corrupt  reading  of  Myllin,  the  saint  to  whom 
the  church  is  dedicated,  and  who  may  have  been  born,  perchance, 
some  centuries  after  Mediolanum  had  been  in  ruins.  More  pro- 
bable conjectures  have  removed  it  to  Meivod  ;  but  T  think  it  has 
not  yet  saustiictorily  been  proved  to  have  been  situated  there. 

Sir  Richard  Hoare  and  Mr.  Fenton,  after  a  careful  investigation 
of  those  places,  were  satisfied  that  neither  of  them  was  likely  to 
have  furnished  the  site  of  the  Roman  town;  and  from  consider- 
ation that  ouL-  of  the  two  routes  from  London  to  Segontium  led 
through  Mediulaauuk,  ihcy  carefully  investigated  the  Valeof  Tanat« 
througb  wbich  the  road  would  probably  course ;  but  no  vestiges 
of  a  Roman  station  could  be  found,  and  they  conjectured  that  the 
stream  might  have  buried  in  its  bosom  the  traces  of  this  fortress. 
This  result  has  left  the  subject  involved  in  its  former  obscurity, 
and  Iras  been  the  inducement  to  collect  such  notices  as?  remain  of 
this  station,  w  hich  must^  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  western  division  of  the  island. 

Richard  says,  Ultra  hos  et  Silurum  terminos  siti  ordovices, 
quorum  urbes  Mediolanum  et  Brannogcninm."  Brannogenium,  in 
Antoninus,  is  called  Braviniuni,  a  station  ascertained  to  have  been 
situated  between  Ludluw  und  Kui^hton.  Uichard  mcutions  a 
Brannogena  likewise,  but  he  places  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Severn,  and  assigns  it  to  the  Dobuni :  it  therefore  was  distinct 
from  the  Brannogenium,  or  Bravinium,  of  the  Ordovices.* 

The  importance  of  this  town  may  be  inferred  from  its  being 
made  the  subject  of  the  tenth  iter,  in  Antoninus,  from  '*  Glano- 
vcuta  to  Mediolanum."  The  subject  of  the  second  iter,  in  Anto- 
ninus, is  the  road  from  the  northern  wall  to  Richborough.  This  is 
traced  tu  ISIedioiaiium,  and  then,  in  u  very  singular  manner,  it 
diverges  angularly  to  London.  Upon  a  comparison  of  this  iter 
with  the  tenth  in  Richard,  it  is  probable  that  some  error  has  crept 
into  the  former,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  been  continued  to 

*  In  tiie  Anonjmi  RmvenDatts  Chorograpbia,  thers  are  five  cities  apportioaet!  to 

this  diflirict,  Lavobrinta,  McvUotnanutn,  Secoutia,  C<>Dubia,  and  Mcdtolana.  Lavo* 
briiita  atul  IMcdiornanum  are  tuund  iii  this  list  ulonc  ;  and  thoir  ^viuiituim,  I  iH-Iitvo, 
liave  aut  bcuu  a.vccila.iued.  Mt^dium  iuum  i-»  uiaced  hy  Gaic  at  Alaeulwrog»  merclv, 
1  sup])ose,  for  the  same  rc  asoti  that  Camdcu  nxed  Meuioltnom  at  UanvyUio,  »unie 
sitniJarity  id  su  ,nJ  ;  ami  is  ol»jccti()naI)!c  A  r  the  same  reason  that  militate  1  .r_'  litist 
Cttiadeo's  hypotlieiis.  Macn  i  wrog,  or  the  Stone  ol  1  urog,  obtaiued  its  ttumc 
from  Twrog,  a  taint  who  flourished  vboal  the  seventh  century.  It  is  unlikely,  also, 
that  McdiomaDum  should  b*;  iii  the  vicinity  of  lleriri  Monte,  unless  identical  with 
it.  I  should  conjecture  it  to  be  the  station  at  Capr  Gai,  an  umUiubted  Ilbmau 
«vork,  u hich  otherwise  Hould  waul  a  naaiu.  i  lie  aiipeUative  Mediuiuanum  would 
likewise  favor  the  suppc»sition«  Caer  Gai  b  as  nearly  as  )»u:isiblc  midway  Ixslwcen 
IVledlulanum  atul  Segontiiim.  Alcd  answers  tn  t!ie  Latin  medio,  and  maolOtliO 
coucludtng  manxm,  audi  both  combiQcdi  sigailicd  ibe  midway  sUlion. 
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Exeter,  and  the  road  from  Richbovoagli  to  Mediolanum  to  have 

formed  a  distinct  iter. 

It  may  assist  its  here  to  collect  the  aotices  and  distances,  in  the 
iters,  of  the  stations  in  this  district : 


AntammL  iier  ii. 

Ricardi,  iter  i. 

Eicardit  iter  n» 

Condaie, 

ViHoamw, 

Seguntio  Virioeomum* 

Deva 

XX 

Banchorio  xxvi 

Heriri  Monte  zxv 

Deva  Colonta  x 

Mediolano  xxv 

Bovio 

X 

Rutunio  xii 

Mediolano 

zx 

36 

Virioconio  xi 

Ratunio 

ZIt 

Vrioconio 

x\ 

73 

53 

Antonmit  iter  x. 
Cmdate. 
Mediolano  xvii 


MiCfirrlf,  iter  X« 
Lundatc, 
Mediolano  xviii 


Here  it  appears,  that  the  distance,  according  to  Richard,  from 
Wroxeter  to  Chester  was  thirty-six  miles;  accordin<;  to  AntonitiQs, 
coursing  through  Rutunium,  Mediohinum,  and  Bovio,  it  amounted 
to  fifty-thrcc.  Thpf?c  two  stations  bpin^::  n«cortained,  wc  see  the 
numerals  in  Richard  must  be  erroneous,  and  the  lak  i mediate 
stations  sriven  in  Antoninus  probably  omitted.  The  distance  in 
Antoninus  appears  to  be  the  correct  one,  and  would  be  about  the 
number  of  Roman  miles  between  Wroxeter  and  Chester,  and 
perhaps  a  tolerable  direct  line.  We  have  afterwards  the  distance 
from  Condate  to  Mediolanom,  both  in  Antoninus  and  Richard,  set 
down  at  eighteen  miles ;  completely  at  varianco  with  the  other  in 
Antoninai,  which  places  them  at  a  distance  of  fifty. 

If  we  examine  the  iter  in  Richard,  which  gives  us  the  route 
from  Segontium  to  Wroxeter,  we  should  be  inclined  to  search  the 
VrtVc  of  Tanat  for  Mcdinhuinm,  and  place  it  twenty-three  miles 
from  Wroxeter,  in  that  direction  ;  but  then  it  wotild  be  very  in- 
congruous to  take  such  a  line,  as  the  direct  road  lo  Chester;  and, 
as  four  iters  agree  in  placing  Mediolanum  on  the  northern  road 
from  Wroxeter,  we  may  conclude  it  could  not  be  far  removed 
from  that  direction.  The  Severn,  liable  to  be  swollen  by  floods, 
and  at  all  times  a  formidable  obstacle,  wonld  not  be  twice  iinne- 
cessatily  crossed  by  the  Romans,  on  their  route  from  Wroxeter  to 
Chester;  more  particularly  when  it  would  cause  an  extension  of 
the  distance,  and  expose  Inem  to  tlie  attacks  of  the  motintain 
dwfllfrs,  probf^bK'  at  no  period  complct  'lv  suhdufvl,  when  tlie 
object  would  be  better  attained,  and  the  route  shorter  and  more 
secure,  by  not  crossing  the  Severn  at  all. 
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From  these  notices  we  may  gather  that  M edtolamun  was  an  * 

intermediate  station  between  Wroxeter  and  Chester;  thai  it  was 

the  principal  city  of  the  Ordovices  ;  and  of  such  consequence,  as 
to  be  the  subject  of  one  iter,  if  not  of  two.    It  is  unlikely  so  con- 
siderable a  ciiv  should  have  so  decayed,  that  all  traces  should  be 
Iterated,  aud  no  imperfect  memoriaU  of  it  descend  to  succeeding 

ages. 

Many  of  the  cities  of  the  Romans,  upon  their  departure,  pre- 
served ihcir  former  importance,  and  scarcely  one  of  their  principal 
stations  remains  unoccupied  in  modern  times ;  and,  while  Chester, 
in  all  ages,  has  been  a  place  of  distinction,  it  would  seem  singular 
that  no  traces  of  Medlolanum  should  exist.  Upon  a  survey  of  the 
country  likely  to  have  been  the  seat  of  this  town,  we  meet  with  no 
Cner,  no  ruins,  which  might,  like  VVroxeter,  point  out  the  spot. 
In  all  this  district,  we  see  only  that  remarkal)]e,  that  water-guarded 
spoty  which  no  military  people  would  be  likely  to  net^lect,  and 
which  has  been,^in  all  ages,  one  of  the  stronj^csi  |lo^l1ions  in  the 
island  ;  first  occupied  by  the  Britons,  under  the  name  of  Pefigweni 
Powys,  and  afterwards  known  as  Amwythig,  and  by  the  Saxons 
under  the  name  of  Scrobbetbyrigf  modernised  in  later  times  to 

The  Via  Guethelinga,  the  Gwythelbin  Way,  (literally  the  Irish 
toad,)  corrupted  into  Watling  street,  a  work  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Romans,  crossed  the  island  from  Dover  to  Shrewsbury,  and 
from  thence  was  continued  to  Caernarvon.  Branches  lead  from 
Shrewsbury  to  Chester,  in  o!ic  direction,  and  to  Cardigan  in 
another.  This  may  have  been  the  precursor  of  the  Roman  route, 
and  may  explain  the  reason  why  so  many  iters  centre  in  Medio- 
lanum. 

In  the  twelfth  iter,  in  Antoninus,  we  read  "  Lcucaro,  Boinio, 
Nido,  Isca.**  It  is  evident  that  a  transposition  has  here  taken 
place,  and  iht-y  ought  to  be  ai ranged  in  this  order,  Leucaro,  Nido, 
BomiOy  Isca.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  eleventh  iter  in  Ridiard, 
which  gives  us  Isca,  Tibia  amne,  Bovio,  Nido,  Leucaro. 

A  similar  transposition  of  Rutunium  and  Mediolanum  in  the 
iters  would  allow  us  to  place  Mediolanum  in  this  peninsula;  aod» 
from  the  numerous  inaccuracies  already  noticed,  this  might  perhaps 

be  conceded.  The  road  from  Wroxeter  would  not  then  need  to 
cross  the  Severn,  but  enter  Shrewsbury  al  the  isthmus,  a  distance 

perhaps  of  eight  or  nine  Roman  miles;  thence  issuing  from  tlie 
isthmus,  it  would  course  to  liutuuium  ;  thence  to  Bant^or;  thence 
to  Chester.  Rutunium  has  been  placed  at  Rowton  Castle;  but 
there  are  circumstances  which  induce  mc  to  say  Ryton  has  the 
better  claim,'*  where  some  remains  of  military  works,  such  as  frag- 

•  Thitnaiiiii  is Gomnonly called Byton ^  biitite  eniire  muBM is  Rjloa  m  tfavM 
Uwnu  Does  not  this  in  tome  mesinre  wagm  (msr  inpoTtaiice  WEmtosi. 
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ments  of  walls,  still  exist.  From  tlie  rlcsciiption  given,  the.  situ- 
ation agrees  with  the  bites  geDcraily  selected  by  the  Romans, 
being  a  small  elevation,  on  the  bend  or  a  river,  called  in  the  maps 
Perry,  and  which  might  have  been  the  Trodwfdd  mentioned  by 
Llywarch.  Baschurch,  the  place  of  Cynddylan's  burial.  Is  nearly 
oppomte,  on  the  south  aide  of  the  river.  I  am  not  acqoainted  with 
thp  topography  of  the  country,  which  prevents  my  ascertaining 
whether  these  remains  arc  Roman.  Ryton  is  ten  miles  from 
Shrewsbury,  ac^reoin<;  in  the  distance  set  down  in  the  iter  from 
Rutonium  to  Mcdiolanum,  and  in  a  \  rv  appropriate  place  for  the 
diverging  lines  to  Deva  and  Segouitum.  A  high  road  from 
Shrewsbury  to  the  Yale  of  Tanat  leads  through  Ryton,  without 
crossing  the  Severn*  and  not  unlikely  in  the  course  of  the  Roman 
road  to  Segonihtm, 

From  the  station  at  Ryton,  or  the  nei^hbonrhood»  the  Romans 
wonld  have  the  choice  of  the  only  two  accessible  passes  to  Segon- 
tium,  the  Vale  of  Tanat,  or  the  Vale  of  the  Dee,  and  a  diverging 
point  not  materially  pat  of  the  line  to  Chester. 

We  Will  now  proceed  to  our  Welsh  authorities : 

Afker  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  paramount  authority  was 
reassumed  by  the  several  native  reguli,  though  probably  they 
retained,  under  the  sway  of  Rome,  some  preeminence.  The  col- 
lision  of  jarring  interests,  arising  from  so  many  separate  jurisdic- 
tions, appears  to  have  caused  the  weakness  which  produced  the 
advent  of  the  Snvnns.  Their  junction  with  the  I.loc^rvvys  and 
Vj(\^\  accelerated  tlie  subjection  of  the  Cymry  and  Brython  ;  and 
duuuLr  these  struggles  we  have  the  first  notices  of  Shrewsbury, 

Cyn(h!ylan,  prince  of  Powys,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century  was  necessitated  to  defend  himself  against  a  horde  of 
Saxons,  Loegrians,  and  Francs.*    In  this  struggle  he  perished  ; 

*  T1ier«  are  notices  in  Uywarch,  which  imply  UmI  Iheae  tbiee  nsUoiis  nreie  die 
aMsikatsof  CynddylaD : 

**Cynddylan,  cadw  dl  y  n-n, 

Yn  i  didaw  Llocgrwys  drwy  Dren." 
*'Cyaddylan,  guaro  thou  the  lieigiu. 

Until  the  Uoegrians  come  through  Tren.** 

*'  YstavcU  Cynddylan  ys  tywyllsilieA, 

tJwedi  diva  o  I.ocgrwys 
CvDcidylun  ac  Elvan  rowys," 
**Tlie  hall  uf  Cyoddylan  is  involved  in  gloonii 
Since  the  Lloc^rian-s  have  destroyed 
Cyuddylan  and  Klvan  of  Fowys. 

Fan  wisgai  Caranmaei  gadbais  Cynddylan^ 

A  pherycdiUaweioMD, 

Ni  fafai  Franc  taiico*i  ben." 

**  When  Caranmaei  put  on  the  coiatetof  Cynddylau, 

And  shook  hh  ashen  sprar, 

Kroin  hm  muuth  ilie  Franc  would  not  get  Uie  word  of  peace.** 
VO.  !•  II 
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and  his  son  Caranmael  was  dritren  ioto  the  mountains  of  Denbigh- 

sliire Llywarch  Hen,  tlio  commemomtor  of  these  events,  had 
been  himself  forced  to  lly  from  (Jumbria  :  he  found  an  asylum 
with  Cynddylan  durinp;  the  period  he  was  able  to  maintain  his 
authority,  and  aceompauicii  his  Itiends  in  their  flight,  and  finally 
died  at  Uanvor»  near  Bala,  wh^re  his  monumental  stone,  inscribed 
with  his  name,  still  remains. 

Tlie  very  curious  and  instructive  notices  interspersed  through 
the  Poems  of  Llywarch  throw  a  gleam  of  light  over  this  interesting 
period  of  onr  annals. 

The  patrimony  of  Cynddylan  appears  to  have  beea  known  by 
the  name  of  Tren.   Llywarch  says, 

**  Cynddylan  calon  itien  ganav, 
A  want  Twr^  trwy  ei  ben  : 
Ti  a  roddaist  cwrwvTren." 
*'  Cyuddylauy  thy  heart  is  like  the  ice  of  winter, 
Tbott  wert  piereed  by  Twrc  through  the  haad : 
Thou  who  ga?est  the  ale  of  Tren. 

Again : 

"  Yn  amwyn  Tren,  trev  ddi faith/' 
"The  defender  of  Tren,  ihc  dovaslated  district." 

•*  Amysgai  Tren,  trev  ei  dad.*' 
**  The  defender  of  Tren,  the  patrimony  of  his  sire,** 

Theaitaatioii  of  Tren  it  pointed  out  in  the  following  stansas : 

dnw  wkn  rhwng  Tren  a  Throdwydd! 

Oedd  g^oda9  ysgwyd  t6n 
Yn  dyvod  o  gad  no^  yt  y^  yn  e9wydd.'*t 
"The  fair  domain  between  Tren  and  Trodwydd  1 
It  was  more  usual  to  see  there  the  broken  shield 
Returning  from  battle,  than  the  labouring  ox  at  eve.* 

*  Car aomaci,  is  said,  ia  some  stanzas,  to  havo  U»l  his  patrimony,  aad  to  have 
been  nccssittatcd  to  take  cdbge  OQ  tlie  banks  of  tbs  Alwtn: 

CaraiMBset  cytnhwy  arnad, 

Alv'Cn      ystleo  gnd  : 
Gnawd  man  ar  ran  cy&oiviad.'* 
*'  Caranmael,  when  tkon  art  prest  on  all  sides, 
Alwen  b  thy  retreat  bom  battle : 
A  scar  is  usual  on  a  warrior's  cheek." 

See  the  translation  of  the  Poems  of  IJy  warch  Hen  for  furtlier  notices. 

t  A  writer  in  the  Cambrian  Register  ha«5  considered  the  Trev  Wen  (literally 
white  hun,)  to  have  been  W  hitting  ton,  with  every  degree  of  probability.  My 
imty  reason  for  ttanslating  it  "  fair  domain**  ia,  thnt  the  context  would  rather  apply 

to  a  district  than  to  a  town  ;  and  the  ^vnr  I  tre  v,  in  the  oil  ^Vclsh,  is  applici!  to  :\ 
divi!«ion  of  a  cantrev  (literally  a  hundred  hams,)  perhaps  bust  eiplained  by  the  term 
township.  In  these  poems,  and  in  tiic  Welsh  laws,  Trev  Tad  ii  t)M  term  fiar  bere- 
ditaty  pmpofty* 
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«*  Y  (!rev  w6n  rhwno;  Tren  a  Thraval! 
Oetld  i;noda^- y  gwaed 
Ar  w)  neb  gwellt,  nog  eredig  braenar." 
'*  The  fair  domain  between  Tren  and  Traval ! 
It  WW  more  vsml  to  tee  there  Ae  blood  dots  on  the  graM 
Then  the  ploug^hed  Mlow." 

This  district  of  Tren  took  its  appellation  from  the  river  Tren, 
now  Tern,  and  was  comprised  between  the  Tren,  the  Trodw^dd, 
and  the  Traval.  No  fiver  similar  in  name  to  the  Trodwydd 
appears  on  the  maps :  it  most  have  obtained  an  English  one,  and 
probably  as  belore  remarked,  the  Perry.  The  Traval  was  not 
unlikely  the  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Evyrnwy  and 
Banwy,  at  Mathraval,  latterly  the  residence  of  the  Princes  of 
Powys ;  and  which  signifies  the  place  on  the  Traval. 

The  number  of  places  that  occur  in  Llywaich,  still  to  be  recoq^- 
nised,  very  evidently  points  out  the  patrimony  of  Cynddylan.  He 

mentions  ''Tywarqen  Ercal,**  the  Sod  of  Ercal;  **  Eglwysau 
B;issa/*  Basechurch;  *'  Arq-ocd,"  near  OawcsLry  ;*  and  the  **Try- 
doQwy^"  most  likely  the  river  Rodoo. 

**  Amhaval  ar  Avaerwy 

Ydd  aaTren  yn  y  Trydonwy, 
Ac  ydd  aa  Twr9  yn  MarCj-nwy.*' 
"  In  parallel  windings  with  Avaerwy, 
The  Tren  Hows  into  the  Trydonwy, 
As  the  Twr9  flows  into  the  Mar^awy." 

•*  Amhaval  ar  Elwydden 

Ydd  aa  Trydonwy  yn  Nhren, 
Ac  ydd  aa  Geirw  yn  Alwen." 
'*  In  parallel  windings  with  Elwydden 
The  Trydonwy  flows  into  Tren, 
As  the  Geirw  flows  into  At  wen." 

The  regal  seat  of  Cynddylan  was  Pcngwern,  the  Meadow-head, 
(with  the  cognomen  of  Powis  often  added,  implying  the  capital  of 
Fowys,)  the  name  by  which  Shrewsbury  was  known.  Llywarch^ 
in  some  patlietic  stansas,  says  that  this  palace  was  taken  and 
burnt;  they  begin  thus : 

"Sevwc  allan, forwynion  a  syllw9  werydre  Cynddylan; 
Llys  Pengwern  neud  tandde ! 
Gwae  ieuaine  a  eiddynt  brodre  !** 

Stand  out,  ye  virgins,  and  behold  tlie  domain  of  Cynddylan ; 

Is  not  the  palace  of  Pengwern  in  flames! 
Woe  to  the  youth  that  desire  social  ties  1" 

*  We  are  indebted  to  a  c1«ver  article,  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  for  the  in* 
fiNrmatiun  that  most  of  Uie  places  mentioned  in  ths  Poanis  «f  Uywareb,  have  pftp 
aenred  to  thia  day  the  appeUatiooa  by  which  they  wtn  keowa  ai  Uuit  pcnod. 
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M^dwlamm, 


A  number  of  daughters  of  Cynddylan  arc  stated  by  Lfywrarcb 
to  have  had  possessions  in  this  district;  iVom  sumo  expressions,  we 
may  be  led  to  suppose  this  to  be  figuratively  put  for  the  popula* 
tion ;  as  the  dispositioni  attributed  to  them  would  be  very  inappo- 
site to  the  sex,  unless  necesaty  obliged  them  to  become  Amasons; 
and  especially  as  he  also  calls  them  his  sisters,  which  was  but  wa 
epithet  of  eodearmeot. 

Mi,  a  Freuer,  a  Median, 

Cyd  to  cad  yn  mhob  ro^n, 
Ni*u  tawr  ni  laddawr  eio  rban," 

I,  and  Frcuer,  and  Median, 

Whilst  there  is  a  battle  in  every  phicc, 

Are  nut  euntented,  if  llierc  are  not  slaiu  our  »hare$." 

*'  Ervr  Eli,  i]rorlhrv;ncrl  heno 
Dyfrynt  Mcisir,  niyj^edawg 
Dir  t)ro(;vael  ;  hir  rhyijodded 
"  Let  the  eagle  of  Eli  oppress  this  night 

The  vall^  of  Meisir,  the  celebrated 

Land  of  Brochvael ;  long  has  it  been  afflicted  !*' 

"  NeuV  syllais  o  ddiulle  Wrecon, 
Freuer  werydre, 

Hiraeth  am  dammorth  brodyrddc  !** 
**  I  have  gazed  from  the  fortress  site  of  Uriconiom 
On  the  domain  of  Freuer, 

Grieved  by  recollection  of  the  aid  of  my  social  friends  f 

Perhaps^  as  these  names  are  very  descriptive  of  localities,  and 
occur  as  appellations  of  places  in  other  parts  of  Wales,  daughters 
of  Cynddylan  might  have  had  their  portions  assigned  in  districts 
from  which  somt;  of  them  were  named.  Fruuer,  i!i  •*  werydre 
Freuer,**  the  di -uict  of  Freuer;  Meisir,  in  '*  clyfryn  Meisir,'*  the 
Maiurleiil  ui  the  iSaxon  Chronicle,  now  Masebury,  near  Oswestry, 
where  a  place  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  "  Llys  Meisir/'  the 
Palace  of  Meiair;  and  Median  may  have  obtained  a  portion  at» 
and  taken  her  name  from,  this  very  Mediolanom.  We  find, 
uniformly,  that  the  Celtic  form  of  Latin  words  retains  only  the 
radicab,  njecting  the  postfixes.  Mediolanum,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  signifies  a  place  situated  between  river-banks;  now 
this  is  the  precise  meaning  of  Median.  Alcd  ap[)e:us  to  be  the 
radical  form  of  the  medio,  and  lun,  the  radix  of  the  liinum.  1  he 
passage  I,  and  Freuer,  and  xMedlau,"  would  allude  to  the  desire 
LlywarcU  had,  conjointly  with  the  inhabitants  of  Freuer  and 
Median,  to  share  in  the  defence  of  the  country ;  and  this  appella* 
tion  Median  may  be  the  original  name,  imposed  by  the  Britons  on 
the  spot  where  Shrewsbury  blands,  latinized  1»y  the  Ko!;aii^  into 
Mediolanum,  and  lost,  in  after  ages,  by  the  Welsh  substituting 
Amwythig,  which  means  channel  surrounded,  and  cviUcuUy  an 
appelialive  synonymous  with  Median. 
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TBE  X.  BO  BHD  OF  BALA  LAKB. 

Lake  of  Meiiionydd  1  thou  beautiful,  thou  iocorruptibte  lepulclire 
of  the  !» laces  of  iniquity  t  The  king  of  the  momiug  loolce  w 
joyooely  down  upon  the  (^mbols  of  thy  tiny  billows  as  upon  the 

proud  ocean  itself,  or  his  heavenward  mirrorson  Arvon'a  precipices. 
Many  a  time,  when  the  clear  harvest  moon  is  shining,  has  the 
old  boatman  seen  towers  and  parapets  far  beneath  tiiy  waters, 
not  ii)  a  rippling  outline  like  the  refleciions  of  the  mountains  in  thy 
margin,  but  sternly  fixed  and  unwavering  like  the  mountains 
themselves ;  and  often,  in  the  furious  aud  harrowing  blasts  of 
December,  he  still  perceives  the  spot  where  the  highest  pinnacle 
rises  by  a  turbulent  column  of  foam  jutting  upwards ;  end  oft, 
in  the  intervals  of  the  storm,  you  may,  it  is  said,  sometimes  hear  a 
still  small  voice  wailing  out,  "Edivarl  Edtvarr  (repentance  I  re- 
pentance I) 

In  the  far-goue  a..es,  when  the  Cymry  were  yet  lords  of  the 
Beautiful  Isle,  there  lived  in  the  valley  where  the  lake  now  stands 
a  prince,  the  richest  and  tl.e  proudest  in  all  the  laud  of  Gwyuedd. 
But  it  was  known  that  his  treasures,  and  his  palaces;,  and  Itis 
hunting-grounds,  were  all  ihc  wa<res  of  sin  ;  and,  as  he  tirst  entered 
his  palace-door,  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  disiani  mountains, 
crying  out,  "  Edivai  a  dduw  1  Edivar  a  ddaw  1"  (repentance  will 
come !  repentance  will  come !)  "  When  wtU  repentance  come  V 
asked  the  prince  ?"  At  the  third  generation !"  replied  the  voice ; 
and  a  deep  thunderclap  broke  forth  from  the  distant  mountains, 
that  seemed  to  join  all  their  echoes  in  one  terrific  acclamation  of 
assent. 

The  wilful  prince  laughed  at  the  voice  he  had  heard,  and  stiil 
went  on  in  his  crimes, — careless  of  God  and  man,— 'plunderingand 

murdering  the  poor  prajiants  around  him  :  and  many  a  time  lie  has 

been  heard  to  burst  into  prcnui  aiifl  frrmTic  laughter,  as  the  hymn 

from  the  distant  church  lose  faintly  uuou  his  cur    *  * 
♦  •  •  *   •      »  • 

An  old  harper,  ft  om  the  neighbouring  mountains,  was  one  night 
summoned  to  the  palace.  He  heard,  on  his  way,  that  they  were 
rejoicing  at  the  birth  of  the  first  child  born  to  the  prince's  eldest 
son.    When  the  harper  arrived  in  the  hall,  there  was  such  feasting, 

liid  such  a  number  of  lords  and  ladies,  he  bad  never  seen  any 
thing  like  it  before.  And,  when  he  began  to  strike  up  with  his 
harp,  it  was  a  beautind  sight  to  see  the  daucc  of  those  proud-eyed 
gentlemen,  and  those  damsels  with  necka  as  white  as  a  mornin*^ 
cloud,  that  rises  blanched  from  t!ie  ocean.  And  so  it  weni  on  ; 
and  the  old  harper  was  not  a  whit  less  delighted  to  play  to  them, 
than  tliey  to  dance  to  his  music. 

It  was  now  just  niKliii;rht;  there  was  a  pause  in  the  dunce,  and 
the  old  harper  was  left  ia  Wit>  iiuok  ij[uUe  alone,  whcu  suddenly  he 
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heard  a  little  voice  half  whispering,  half  singing,  in  his  ear, 
•*Edivar!  Edivar  !*'  He  turned  round,  and  saw  a  small  bird, 
hovering  in  ilie  air,  beckoning  lurn  to  follow.  He  followed  as  fast 
as  ail  infirm  old  man  could.  He  did  not  at  all  know  the  meaning 
of  thk;  bat  ttiU  he  thought  he  must  fhllow*  At  last  they  had  got 
fahrly  out  of  the  different  windings  of  the  palace*porticoes  into  the 
clear  cold  moonshine,  when  the  old  man  began  to  hesitate;  but  he 
saw  the  little  bird,  between  him  and  the  moon's  dink,  beckoning 
him  on  so  sorrowfully,  and  heard  her  call  out  again,  "Fdivar! 
EdivarP'  so  awfully,  and  yet  so  mournfully,  that  it  niir  hi  have 
been  a  Christian* s  \qicq\  and  he  was  afraid  not  to  follow.  So 
tliey  went  on,  over  bogs,  and  through  woods  and  thickets ;  the 
litUe  bird  still  floating  before  him  like  a  cloud,  always  guiding  him 
along  the  safest  and  smoothest  paths ;  bat,  if  ever  be  paused  for  n 
single  minute,  she  again  wailed  oat,  (in  a  tone  that  reminded  him 
of  his  own  little  Owenhwyvar's  dying  shriek,  xvhen  she  fell  into 
Olaslyn,*  and  no  one  could  sa?e  herO   Edivarl  Edivar!" 

They  had  now  rot  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  some  distance  from 
the  palace,  and  the  harper  was  faint  and  weary  ;  and,  once  more, 
he  ventured  to  pause,  but  he  no  longer  heard  that  little  warning 

voice  Inirrying  him  down  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  He  listened, 
but  he  could  hear  nothing  but  the  rustling"  of  a  little  torrent  at  his 
feet,  or  the  occasional  tinkle  of  the  distant  sheep-bell.  He  began 
now  to  ihink  wiiat  a  madcap  he  must  have  been  to  allow  his  old 
weak  brain  to  lead  him  away  from  the  castle ;  and  he  turned 
back,  in  hopes  that  he  might  again  be  there  in  time  for  the  next 
dance.  But  what  was  his  amusement  when,  on  turning  round,  of  the 
castle  he  could  see  nothing;  all  he  could  see  beneath  him  was  a 
wide  calm  expanse  of  lake,  and  his  harp  floating  on  the  face  of 
the  waters. 

Note  on  thefmffomg  Legend, 

Mr.  Davies,  author  of  the  Celtic  Researches,  cooceives  this  story 
to  be  a  localisation  of  the  history  of  the  Deluge.  It  certainly 
embraces  the  most  striking  incidents  of  that  catastrophe:  the 

iniquity  of  the  peoj-Ic,  anil  the  destruction  by  an  overwhelming 
flood,  and  even  ilie  prominent  part  the  bird  plays.  It  seems,  in 
fact,  nothing  more  than  those  events  adapted  to  the  sacred  asso. 
cialions  that  the  Cambrians  in  all  ages  attached  to  the  character 
of  the  bard  or  harper.  Its  univcisal  prevalence  is  also  remark- 
able. It  is  told  of  IJvn  Sy  vaddan,  in  Brecknockshire ;  and  of  the 
Pool  of  Llyngclys  (the  Engulphed  Court,)  near  Oswestry,  in 
Shropshire:  in  short,  of  almost  every  large  piece  of  water  within 
the  influence  of  Cambrian  superstition.  We  may  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Cambro-Brilon  for  an  account  of  the  old  bardic  traditions, 
the  bursting  of  the  lake  of  floods,  and  the  preservation  of  two 
huuittu  beings* 

Be  UNO. 

*  Thu  Blue  Lake. 
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90MB  ACCODVT  OY  TDB  MBDALUC  HlftTOKY  Of  HARCVS 
AURELIUS  VALBE1U$  CARAUSIU89  BMPBBQa  OF  BRITAIK, 
BORN  AT  9T*  PAYID^S* 

OBiTTLBiiBiry  Cambridge  i  Nw.  17^  1828* 

1  HAVB  read  your  proposals  for  puVlitbing,  and  aeod  you  a  paper 
extracted  from  the  book  written  Vy  Dr.  Stukeley ;  however,  I  must 
add,  that  an  article  in  the  «  Annual  Repater"  of  1758' has  mate* 
rtall^  aasiated  me.  Hoping  this  trifle  may  be  of  some  use,  and 
wtabingyour  spirited  undertakin|p  every  possible  successi 

!  remain* 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

A  Silitriak/ 

Thb  Medaliic  History  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius  Carausiu8» 
Ro?nan  emperor  in  Britain,  written  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  has  often  been 
the  subject  of  interesting  discussions.  Dr.  Stukeley  proposed  the 
Wdi  k  as  a  [:;cneral  system  tor  kauvvincr  the  dates  of  Roman  cuius  by 
the  figures  on  llie  reverse.  He  rcraiirlved,  that  the  legends  Abun- 
datta,  Aug.  AdiuUix,  AppoUoni,  Conf.  Comes,  Concordia,  Feli- 
dtasy  Fides,  Fortuna,  Hilaritas,  Spes,  and  many  others,  were 
common  to  the  coins  of  all  the  emperors;  which  he  imputed,  not 
to  a  poverty  of  invention,  but  to  their  being  struck  on  the  celebra* 
tion  of  festivals,  in  the  order  of  the  Roman  Calendar;  which,  by 
this  clue,  might  be  traced  with  much  more  exactness  than  had 
hitherto  been  done.  According  to  Dr.  Stukelcy's  elaborate  re- 
searches, t}\e  Bigates  and  Quadrig^ates  denote  the  shows  or  races 
which  were  celebrated  on  those  festivals. 

The  coins  with  S,  C.  obcivcs  servatoSy  in  a  civic  crown,  were 
generally  struck  on  the  Ist  of  January,  and  presented  to  the 
emperor  as  a  New  Year's  odering.  Coins  with  the  triumphant  car 
allude  to  the  solemn  cavalcade  of  the  consuls  to  the  Capitol,  on 
particular  festivals ;  and  the  davs  of  the  Calendar  are  known  by 
the  type  of  the  divinity.  Thus  the  13th  of  January  is  Jovi  Staiori  ; 
the  1st  of  February,  Natalis  Hercules;  the  17th  of  February, 
Quirinaliat  to  Romulus ;  and  the  23d,  to  Terminus,  In  this  manner 
the  doctor  proceeds  through  all  the  months;  and  has  proved  his 
hypothesis  by  examples  taken  from  the  coins  of  three  emperors, 

*  We  M  fMrticolarly  oblig«d  to  *'  A  Sihmta  for  w«  eannot  eoocetl  the  ftet 
of  oar  not  havioff  received  from  hU  division  of  the  Principality  the  abundant  tlaie 

of  infonnntion  which  our  North  Wales  friends  have  furnished.  \^  o  tni'?t,  however, 
the  proicnt  article  will  prove  an  incentive  to  the  future  ezeriioui  ut  our  MulUern 
liltiali.— Emioss. 
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Galbai  Otho,  and  Qaintillius,  which  he  selected  as  being  most 
conciie,  their  reigns  being  very  short. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  it  appears  that  some  festitrals 
lasted  seven  days,  and  others  fourteen ;  which  the  doctor  supposes 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  Jewish  Sabattic  cycle* 

The  history  of  Carausius,  of  whom  scarce  any  thing  is  recorded 
in  the  Roman  history,  can  be  obtained  only  from  his  coins;  and 
some  of  the  particulars  which  Dr«  Stnkeley  has  related  of  him, 
drawn  from  that  source,  are  as  follows : 

He  was  bom  at  St  David's,  in  Wales,  then  called  Menassla.  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  third  century.  He  served  in  Gaul  under 
Caitts :  under  Maximian  he  had  the  command  of  an  army  against 

the  Bag^ndes;  and  was  afterwards  made  admiral  of  a  Roman  fleet 
appointed  to  protect  the  Germanic,  Gallic,  and  British  coasts,  from 
pirates.    Having  afterwards  raised  tlie  jealousy  of  Maximian,  he 

ordered  the  cclcbratcfl  Theban  lc;j:ion  to  march  against  him,  hut 
llipv  fi-fused,  out  of  respect  to  Serena,  a  C/irislian,  the  wife  of 
Dioclesian,  l)y  whom  Carausius  was  patronised.  This  lef^ion  was 
aft«  rwards  cut  to  pieces,  on  the  lOtii  of  October,  at  Collen  and 
Bonn,  bv  Maximian's  order. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  288,  Cnraiisius  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  some  le^^ions,  and  the  whole  Human  tltet;  and  was 
received  in  Britain  willi  j^reat  acclamations  on  the  15ll>  of  Oclobor 
following.  In  September  289,  he  defeated  Muximian's  fleet  in  a 
great  scufight,  and  obtained  peace,  with  the  title  and  prerogative 
of  a  Roman  emperor,  the  tribunitial power,  and  the  adoptive  names 
of  Aurelios  from  Maximian,  and  Valerius  from  Dioclesian,  with 
whom  he  was  copartner  in  the  empire,  as  appears  by  a  three* 
headed  coin  inscribed  Carausius  et  fralres  sui,  on  which  is 
Dioclesian  in  tlx  n  iddle,  Carausius  on  his  right,  and  Maximian 
in  the  uppermost  field. 

Dr.  Stukeley  asserts,  that  all  the  coins  of  Carausius  that  have  a 
young  radiated  head,  conjugate  with  his  own,  represent  his  son, 
named  Sylvius;  and  that  the  medal  of  Carausius,  formerly  in  the 
cabinet  of  Dr.  Mead,  with  the  legend  Oriuna  Aug*  was  Struck  in 
memory  ol  Oriuna,  the  wife  of  Carausius* 

Carausius  brought  the  Scots  and  Picts  to  reason,  and  placed  a 

garrison  between  them :  to  maintain  this  garrison  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  repair  an  artifirial  cut  for  an  inland  naviG:ation  from 
Petcil)orougli  to  York,  calleil  t.lic  Cars  dyke,  tor  tlie  conveyance 
of  corn  :  lie  lik*  wise  continued  lliis  dyke  from  PcLerborou;^h  to 
this  unii.ei.^ifv  ({"'ami>ridge),  and  l)uiU  a  city  there  called  Granta. 
About  the  baaie  Uiae  he  also  built  a  temple,  of  a  round  form, 
called  Arthur's  Con,  in  which  the  treaty  with  the  Scots  and  Picts 
was  ratified,  and  he  made  a  road  from  Cambridge  to  Bath,  called 
the  Akeman  Way.    In  292,  Carausius  was  opposed  to  the  inha- 
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bilanti  of  lhat  pait  of  the  island  now  called  North  Wales:  ihese 
SOU!  of  freedom  opposed  him  with  a  desperate  courage,  in  spite  of 
every  disadvantage ;  but  bow  can  barbarism  compete  with  civtU- 
aation?  Ultimatelv  the  discipline  and  superiority  of  Caraustus's 
army  compelled  ibe  monntaineers  to  retreat  to  their  rocks  .and 
fastnesses. 

In  the  year  ^94  be  is  said  to  have  brought  a  lion  from  Africa, 
which  appears  on  the  reverse  of  a  medal  struck  on  the  great  festival 
called  ralilia;*  and  it  appears  from  a  coin  inscribed  SacuUxres 
Aug.  struck  on  the  21st  of  April,  295,  that  he  celebrated  the 
Roman  secnlar  games  in  Britain,  and  in  the  May  following  he  was 
lulled. 

The  single  letters  or  notations  on  the  areoi  and  exerguei  of  Hie 
coins  of  Carausius,  as  they  are  explained  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  are 
substitnted  for  the  following  words,  those  in  the  area  betog  always 
supposed  to  regard  the  persons  who  struck  them. 

B.  E.  Britannicus  exercUus, 

C.  E.  Centurionex  exercUu9» 

D.  X.  Decurtones. 

F.  I  Lumen. 

V.  O.  Fluminis  officiuator ,  oJiciuUs. 

P.  2.  Fiaminis  quetiar.    Subalterns  to  the  flamen* 

On  the  txergueif  betokening^  the  cities  of  the  mint. 

C  X  X I .  Cataracimui  o^U^mmundgvigmH ;  Cateric, Yorkshire. 

C.  L.  A.  Clausentum,  Southampton. 
I.M.  hurii  Monetarium ;  Alborough,  Yorkshire. 
M.  C.  Mcnapi(E  cttsa;  St.  David's,  South  Wales. 
MXXI.  Monetarium,  Londinense  collegu  undeviginti. 
M.  S.  R.  ManapicE  sKjnntor  Togarum.   The  officer  of  tiie  empe- 
ror's donuiives  al  St,  David's. 

Q.  QamstQTwm  LondinL  The  Exchequer. 

R.S.  R.   Eutupii  signaicr  reganm:  Richborough* 

S.  P.  C.  Sprbhiunipeeuitta  euta  ;  Sarum. 

*  The  Palilia,  or  Inrtlidty  of  Rome,  was  a  jubilee  day,  anticipated,  in  this 
iostaace»  five  JMIS.    It  was  never  celebrated  by  the  emperors  on  the  Continent* 

and  Carausius  was  the  last  who  celebrated  it  at  ail ;  and  the  birthday  in  fniestion 
was  held  with  great  spieodur  at  Vurk.  it  was  begun  by  the  shepherds  in 
booonr  of  Pales,  the  MviffOA  Pales  of  Virgil,  who  is  the  same,  according  to  Dr. 
Stukeley,  wrth  Jubal,  the  antediluvian,  the  god  of  the  shcplici  Is,  who  were 
£Muiden  of  Rome :  it  was  celebrated  00  the  21at  o(  April,  which  was  the  summer 
aolelice  in  the  Etnucin  Ctlendar,  which  was  the  meet  ancient  Jabel  and  Jubal, 
aeyi  the  doclw,  were,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  lares  or  guardians  of  a  house  ;  they 
are  pictured  in  the  celestial  constellation  of  Jemtni,  where  Procynn  is  the  shepherd's 
dog,  and  hence  dogs  were  conaecrat^^d  to  the  lares :  the  little  hctile  images  taken 
Mtof  Ibe  biitttt  M  Egyptiaii  nttniniee  ife,  io  tlie  original  idea,  the  gMfdian 
laics. 

HO.  1.  I 
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In  the  second  volume  > 

B.  Briiannia, 
S.P.  Sacra  pecuma, 
S.  A.  Sacrum  jE$. 
S.  F.  Saerufacuaidis. 
S.  V.  Sacnsunbus^ 
B.  P.  BritannuB  flamen^ 
F.  V.  Flaminis  vicarius, 

MLXXI.  MonetariMM  LtnuUnmue  mcenmum  primum. 
XXL  The  same* 

Notes  on  the  Calendar ; 

N.  Dies  nefastuim 
F.  Dies  fastus. 

F.  P.  Fasttts,  in  the  former  part  of  the  day. 
F.N.  Tntcrdsi,  holy,  the  middle  part  ol  the  day. 
N.  P.  PiofanuSf  the  foimer  pait  of  the  day ;  holy,  the  re* 
mamder. 


To  OiM  Ediu»n  ef  <*  Tftt  Cambrian  QaarUrly," 
G£MTL£MEN, 

PRSguuiNG  that  aiich  articleit  in  the  Welsh  language*  as  are 
short,  and  at  the  same  time  curious,  may  appear,  with  translations 

of  them,  in  your  work  ;  T  offhr  the  followinrr  Englynkm,  or  stanzas, 
to  your  notice,  with  a  version  nearly  literal.  They  are  extracted 
from  a  manuscript  at  Henirwrt,  the  contents  of  which  are  miscel- 
laneous, and  which  was  written  about  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  original  verses  never  have  been  printed, 
and  they  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  religious  compositions  of  the 
bards  of  the  fourteenth  eentury. 

The  orthography  of  the  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  Welsh, 
excepting  as  to  a  character  used  for  the  w,  for  which  you  have 
BOtatype* 

  iDMSOir* 

Dysc  vi  diiw  keli  kolouyn  iawnwlat  nef 

Naf  glaiibolivl  ardwyat, 
Diwaun  enw  dewin  enat 
Diwael  (rin)  y  dwywawl  raf. 

Dysc  vi  duw  keh  kolouyn  kieu  boewdawn 

Y  haedu  kyn  ongen 
Barthreitredyf  bonhyai  radeu 
Berthret  bud  tec  y  bod  leu. 
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Or  woo  afyrUftdenn  ar  Hadin  v  gwQaethbwyt 

Corf,  mab  meir  mawr  mnhin 
IVadygyn  grett  MKuiMio 
Trydwll  draet  aft  waet  o  wb. 

Pei  ystyriei  rei  rmiKedeii  ienq. 

Ae  tssie  vron  ac  greu* 
Kythrud  oeddodi  ketbreu 
Koethrat  ya  vy  mawrdat  meu. 

Meu  voli  ytri  aanl  trwy  lun  bara 

'Yn  bur  vap  duw  ehun 
Ar  tri  tradoeth  koelli  kyvuo. 
Try  ef  trwy  nef  y  tri  yn  un. 

Tri  g"elyn  vdyn  duw  trindawt  yasyd 

Ywsudaw  mywyn  pechawt 
Kythreul  ae  vvyt  byt  budyrdlawt 
Kaetljrwytn  traws  a^aws  y  gnawt. 

Reit  ym  erchi  ri  rw  yf  koeth  rwyd  eiUuu 

Pob  ryw  dyd  a  phctinoeth 
Rin  lywawdyr  koiyavvdyr  k^'uoeLh 
Rat  im  gwir  dat  am  gwawr  doeth. 

Teach  me,  O  God?  the  one  mysterious,  stay  of  the  realm  of  heaven^ 
Creator  of  a  holy  people,  and  the  guardian. 
Of  unfailing  name,  thou  unerring  judge. 
The  awfal  mystery  of  thy  grace  divine! 

Teach  me,  O  God !  the  one  mysterious,  the  sure  stay  of  active 
taJent, 

To  attain,  before  my  death, 

A  pmdent  dispoaition,  then  support  of  virtueal 

In  a  splendid  coarse  of  folr  reward,  by  thy  good  will. 

Of  the  white  sacred  wafer  has  been  made,  with  Latin  rite, 
The  body  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  great  king : 

Most  agonizing  gore  did  bathe  the  tender  side 
And  perforated  foet :  and  his  blood  was  wine. 

If  some  did  but  consider  well  of  Jestt^s  merits, 

And  his  bruised  breast,  his  gore  I 

How  dreadful  thus  to  pierce  with  spikes 

Tf>e  sacred  body  of  my  mighty  Father  t 

Be  mine  to  praise  the  Three  that  enter  throngh  the  form  of  bread, 

To  be  the  essential  Son  of  God  himself ; 

And  ihey  the  three  supremely  wise,  in  purity  combined, 

l*hrough  heaven.  He  transtorms  the  three  to  be  in  one. 

Three  cncmips  to  nr.in,  thou  triune  God,  there  are 
To  sink  him  dowa  in  sin : 
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The  de?il ;  and  bis  vice :  aad  this  a  world  so  foul  and  frail ; 
How  strait  the  advene  bondage  blended  with  our  flesh ! 
It  is  meet  for  me  to  pray,  thoii  Lord  t  the  sacred  guide  of  free 
desire  I 

On  every  day  and  every  night  the  same  : 

In  private  thou  art  the  director,  the  record»»r  of  the  wealth 

Of  grace ;  thou^  my  true  Father*  my  unerring  iighl  1 


k  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  T HB  REBELLION  iH  HOftTM  AUD  80VTH 
WALES,  IN  OLIVKR  C&OHW£LL*S  TIMB.* 

rWe  have  been  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  a  Merioncddshire  friend,  to  present  tlw 

public  with  the  followiog  nnpn!,!,shr,!  Arrnnnt  of  the  Civil  War  m  ^^^'^ 

South  Walea,  and  tbn  borders.  1  his  pajw:!  is  pan  of  the  Penbedw  Cniincuon 
noted  in  Mi«  liwjds'  list  of  M anwciiplt.  See  the  thud  »ql.  of  the  Cymro- 
dorian  TransMiioi.  Tho  oiigiiMl  ofthogisphy  hat  been,  when  prwticnble, 
leilowed.} 

The  Lord  St.  Paul  sent  a  warrant  to  demand  the  Lord  Hiron's 
contribution,  being  £180  on  the  corn,  to  be  paid  out  ot  hand. 
My  Lord  Biron  never  did  the  like  with  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mauders  of  array. 

The  sheriff  sent  warrants  for  £200,  being  in  arrear,  as  he 
alleged,  of  hb  £40  a  month. 

August  22, 1642.— The  king  pitehed  his  standard  at  Notting- 
ham. 

February  16, 1643.— Colonel  Mitton  came  over  Bangor  Bridge 
in  the  morninp,  and  took  Sir  Gerard  Eyton,  »ir  Robert  Ey ton. 
John  Eyton,  Sir  John's  brother,  all  in  the  house  of  Sir  Gerard, 
and  plundered  it. 

Thence  he  went  and  took  Mr.  Kdisbury  and  Mr.  John  Jeffreys, 
Mr.  Humphrey  Dimork,  of  WiUinj^'lon  ;  and  his  mt^,  Mr,  l^ytjin, 
vicar  of  liangor;  and  l.is  brother,  WjlUam  Kyfiin,  of  Llanfyllin, 
that  came  there  to  visiL  him. 

February  18.— PriDCC  Rupert  came  to  Shrewsbury. 

February23,  or  thereabouts,  the  ships  of  tlic  parliament,  wiUi 
the  men  of  Pembroke,  took  the  Piilf  and  all  the  king's  ammuniuoa 

•  The  ovi-inal  U  tnnrh  confa«!cd  as  to  dates :  ibis  copy  is  arranged  so  as  to  mako 

Ihcin  follow  each  other  coiiccliy.  ^  „  ,tt-  iT»-it. 

♦  There  is  a  place  on  the  river  Mawddach.iaMcrioncdcish.re,  calk.]  1^"  g-^t  : 

it  I  there  the  ship,  go  higlicst  up  the  riter.  This  »  necessary  to  be  known  by 
readers  unvciaed  in  uaval  terms. 
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there ;  they  took  Haverfordwest  and  Mr.  Barlowe ;  Bradshaw, 
Butler,  Maischurcb,  and  more  prisoners  :  they  took  bettdea  two 
of  the  king's  ships,  and  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county* 

The  prince's  men  got  Hopton  Castle,  with  the  loss  of  many  of 
the  king's  men  at  several  times,  amongst  whom  Major  Vaaghan,of 
Pant-glas,  was  slain* 

Awhile  after,  Brompton  Brian  was  taken  by  the  parliament. 

The  men  of  Pembroekshire  having  got  all  Pembrockshire,  and 
most  of  Carmartlieo,  to  their  side,  took  Cardigan  town  and  castle 

on  a  Sunday,  the  —  day  of   ,  and  took  some  gentlemen 

prisoners;  but,  upon  oominp;  of  some  of  the  kiri<r's  men  under  the 
conduct  of  Gerard,  governor  of  those  parts,  they  left  Cardigan, 

and  retired  to  their  holds. 

April. — The  parliament  was  broken  up  by  General  Cromwell. 

June  1,  came  Mr.  Vavasor  Powel,  and  eighty  horsemen,  in  arms* 
to  Machynlleth,  to  fetch  Thomas  Owen  and  his  wife,  and  to  bind 
him  to  answer  in  the  (|iiartcr  session;  and  took  others,  and  sent 

them  pnsoners  to  Castle  Cuch, 

December  12,  catne  the  speaker  of  the  parliament,  and  one  half 
of  the  parliament  men,'  to  AV  hitehall,  to  Lord  Cromwell,  to  ask 
him,  by  force  of  tlie  authority  they  had  given  him,  to  make  laws 
and  rule  the  kingdom,  and  said  that  they  understood  this  parliament 
cottid  not  be  serviceable  in  settling  this  kingdom.  The  16th  day 
of  the  same  month,  Loid  CromweU  was  proclaimed  Lord  Protector 
of  the  three  kingdoms* 

About  I5th  of  February,  Colonel  Carter,  Captain  Veinor,  and 
others  of  the  parliament  side,  surprised  on  a  sudden  and  took 

priioners  F.  Oatley,  Knight,  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Salop, 
Mr.  Richard  Fowler,  of  the  Grange ;  Littleton,  and  others*  to  the 
number  of  fifteen,  at  Hinton,  near  Pontsbury* 

January  26,  1644. — Sir  William  Myddleton  sent  a  company  of 

soldiers  to  Machynlleth,  who  did  some  harm  to  some  men  of 
Pennal,  thence  marched  to  Cardiganshire  as  far  Llanbadarn, 
and  thence  plundered  Trawscoed,  and  many  other  houses. 

During  their  abode  at  Llanhadarn,  thirty  men  of  the  garrison  of 
Abcrystwiih,  thii.king  lo  surprise  fifty  of  the  parliamenteers,  then 
at  Llaiibadarii,  were  repnlscd,  and  bome  thirteen  of  them  drowned 
in  a  mill-pond  near  the  tuwu,  whereof  Lieutenant  Powel  was  one. 

About  the  latter  end  of  January,  Sir  William  and  Sir  Thomas 
Brereton  came  over  Dee  to  Wrexham. 

Prince  Maurice  came  to  Shrewsbury,  and  thence  he  went  to 
Chester.  Then  the  townsmen  of  Shrewsbury  betrayed  the  town 
to  Colonel  Milton,  who,  on  the  21  st  of  February,  lti44,  entered 
and  got  it,  without  blows,  taking  pri^ioner  Herbert  Vaughan. 
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Prince  Rupert  came  to  the  Marches  of  Walei»  and,  togetker 
with  his  brother.  Shrowabury,  and  thence  to  the  Foiwl 

of  Dean. 

When  the  princes  were  gone,  then  the  Parliamenteers  came  and 
bcsieg-ed  ClicsU  r  and  Harwardine  Castle,  and  after  oame  from 
Wooral  by  the  lords  to  Flintshire,  and  did  much  harm. 

The  king*8  men  took  tome  of  the  plunderers  about  Wrexham. 

Colonel  Grant  came  suddenly  upon  the  besiegers  of  Emiyn 
Castle,  and  killed  and  took  prisoners  about  5(K). 

Those  that  kept  Cardigan  Castle  burnt  it  and  fled  to  Pembrock. 

Caret  took  Haverfordwest,  and  quitted  all  Pembrockshire  but 
the  towns  of  Pembrock  and  Tenby,  and  obtained  a  rich  booty* 

About  — *~  the  Pembrockians  look  Cardigan  Castle  and  town, 
and  shortly  after  the  king's  men  recovered  the  town  and  castle : 
alflo  the  besieged  were  relieved  by  Langham. 

About  Sir  William  Brereton  kept  Chester  very  strait, 
stopping  all  passages  to  the  city,  save  only  from  Wales,  whereupon 
my  Lord  Biron  issued  out  with  a  company  of  horse  and  foot,  and 

meeting- with  the  Parliamenteers  near  the  city  ;  his  horsemen  fled, 
and  he,  with  liis  foot,  was  co^npc  llt  d  to  retire,  with  some  loss  ftf 
men  ;  and  Colonel  Worthyu,  Colonel  Goff  Vane,  and  many  men 
of  note,  taken  prisoner. 

The  17th  of  Seutemhor,  17-14,  both  armies  met,  not  far  from 
Mont|];omery,  and  fou'jlii  stonily  till  the  cavaliers  were  routed : 
the  loot,  notwiihslauditi^,  lou^ht  till  they  were  almost  all  slain. 
My  Lord  Biron  fled,  and  lay  at  Bala.  On  the  king's  side,  Colonel 
Brooghton,  Captain  Morgan,  Sir  Thomas  Tinnesley,  Major 

Williams,  and  were  taken  prisoners,  and 

about  400  slain  on  both  sides. 

Sir  Thomas  Middletou,  being  left  to  govern  the  country  and 
castle,  summoned  all  the  gentry  and  commonalty  of  Montgomery- 
shire to  appear  before  him  at  Montgomery  and  New  Town ;  and 
September  26,  Barret  Price,  George  Devereux,  William  Penrhyn 
Lloyd,  Priee  Price,  of  Park,  esqs.  Morgan  of  Aberhavesp,  and 
Gabriel  Wynn,  of  Dol  Arddyn,  and  the  commons  of  all  the 
country,  save  Cyfelliog,  met  at  New  Town,  and  became  for  the 
parliament. 

Not  long  after,  the  Red  Castle  was  taken  by  night  by  Sir 
Thomas  Myddleion,  and  my  Lord  Fowls  taken  prisoner.* 

Afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton  took  Ruthin,  without  the 

*  Tlicre  is  a  ca&tlc  so  called  in  Hawkcstone  Park,  Shropshire ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  errors  of  hisloi y  liavc  occurred  in  consequcnre  of  two  castles  jHMKIsiQg  the 
saiDC  uamu,  thuu^li  uut  a&  reguidstho  UiUory  in  detail. — EuuuHb. 
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casOc,  after  that  sixty  of  his  men  were  slain  by  thorn  of  the 
castle:  }\('.  forsook  the  said  town  aod  couutry^  being  waraed  that 
the  country  about  were  in  arms. 

About  November  the  firtt  sixty  horseniefi  of  Myddleton*8  came 
to  MacbynUeth  for  the  contribution  money,  and  the  day  following 
parted  thence  and  plundered  Dol'^^ioo",  and  came  hy  Mathavern, 
and,  fearing"  to  be  overmatched,  came  that  night  and  quartered  at 
MalUv  yd  :  the  morrow  after,  being  Sunday,  the  people  of  the 
country  gathered  themselves  together,  to  stop  the  passage  to 
Dinas,  which,  when  they  heard,  some  of  them  came  to  the  bridge 
to  roese  them,  but  were  beaten  with  ttooee,  and  a  cornet  of  theirs 
taken  prisoner,  and  two  or  three  of  theai  shortly  after  died  of 
their  wounds. 

About  22d  of  November,  a  great  company  of  Sir  Thomas  s  men 
plundered  some  cattle  in  Radnorshire,  and  thence  went  to  Cardi- 
ganshire, and  met  500  Pembrokians  at  Llaabedr»  nnder  the  con- 
anct  of  Cekmel  Bell :  from  thence  they  eame  to  Lhwbadam,  and 
thence  to  Gogerddan,  where  they  did  no  harm,  Sir  Richard  having 
fled  to  Merioneddshire, 

November  27. — They  marched  towards  Machynlleth,  and  not 
hr  from  the  town  were  met  by  some  forces  from  Merioneddshire, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Hookes  and  Sir  Richard  Price ;  but 
these  small  forces  were  driven  through  the  town,  over  Dovy  Bridge, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  made  a  stand,  and  kept  off  as 
lone:  their  ammunition  lasted,  and  then  fled,  having  lost  one 
man  and  some  taken  prisoners. 

Then  the  Parliamenteers  plundered  Machynlleth  without  mercy, 
and  came  the  —  day  of  November  to  Mathavam,  and  killed 
two  men,  and  burnt  the  house  to  ashes;  and  thence,  by  Llanbryn- 
mair,  marched  to  New  Town. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Dolgelly  drapers  were  robbed  by  Sir 
William  Vaughan  and  the  king's  men  of  Sheraden  Castle,  to  the 
value  of  £140  in  money,  besides  commodities. 

About  5th  of  D(  comber.  Sir  John  Price  brought  some  men  out 
of  Radnorshire  to  New  Town,  prisoners. 

Some  few  days  before  Christmas,  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton  ad- 
vanced toward  Chirk  Castle,  aod  was  driven  to  retire,  being  beaten 
ofi'witb  staves  and  scalding  water. 

About  the  7th  day,  the  Parliamcntcers  came  to  Machynlleth,  to 

the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred,  who  sent  warrants  to  tho 
constables  of  Mcrionudd,  ft^r  a  contribution  of  £'2UU  monthly,  be- 
sides £1000  for  the  live  moiilh<  last  past.  Whcrijof  Mr.  William 
Owen,  higli  sheriH  of  the  couuLy,  having  notice,  sent  to  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Langdale  and  his  men  to  come  to  their  aid,  who  came  with 
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one  ■ ' '  ;  and  when  lie  remained  there  near  a  loiLnight,  during 
which  time  he  viewed  Ynys  y  Maengwyn,  and  began  to  fortifr  it» 
Shortly  after.  Sir  Marmadake  and  his  company  marched  to 
Machynlleth  by  Towyn,  and  sent  for  the  residue  of  his  men»  who 
were  at  Garnar?on  and  Anglesey, 

The  beginning  of  July,  1G4J,  Sir  Marmadake  Laugdale,  with 
— »  horsemen,  came  from  Machynlleth  to  Docile;  from 
whence,  after  he  had  staid  two  nights,  he  went  towards 
Carnarvonshire, 

Jan.  2.— Cardiganshire  men  came  over  to  Merioneddshire,  as 
far  as  Barmouth :  and  on  Saturday  night,  being  the  3d  day,  plun- 
dered that  village,  and  so  went  away  in  their  boats. 

January  — .—Captain  Jeun*  Vaughan,  with  a  few  soldiers, 
came  in  the  night  from  Abermarchnat  to  Penllyn,  and  the  confines 
of  the  same  and  Denbighshire ;  had  a  rich  prey  of  clothes  and 
money,  of  Mr.  Price  of  Rhiwlas,  being  discovered  by  one  whom 
Mr.  Price  had  intrusted  to  convey  those  things  from  Denbighshire 
to  tenants  of  Merioneddshire,  lo  be  privately  kept. 

The  beginning  (2d  or  3d)  of  February,  the  city  of  Chester,  after 
a  long  penury  and  scarcity,  was  yieldecl. 

After  that.  General  Milton  came  with  his  forces  from  Chostcr, 
and  laid  siege  to  Ruthen  Castle,  which  was  manfully  defended  by 
the  governor  and  those  that  wete  with  him,  until  the  Sih  day  ui' 
April  following;  and,  for  want  of  aid,  were  obliged  to  deliver 
it,  &c. 

April  8.— Sir  William  Neal,  governor  of  Hardin  Castle,  went  to 
the  king,  and,  as  is  reported,  was  by  him  permitted  to  deliver  the 
said  castle  to  the  Pai Iiainunt. 

About    of   ,  Colonel  Wats,  governor  of  Chirk 

Castle,  forcing  the  country  about  to  pay  their  contributions  before 
hand,  delivered  the  castle,  well  furnished  with  bread  and  beer,  &c. 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton's  daughter,  for  her 
father's  use. 

February  4.t<—^*  These  are  to  certify  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  what  mroads  were  b^  my  soldiers  made  in  Montgomery  and 
Meriooedd  shires  were  without  orders  and  command  from  me,  and 
was  done  in  my  absence.   Therefore  I  desire  a  free  and  usual 

intercourse  and  correspondence  to  be  carried  on  between  the  coun- 
ties of  my  association  and  the  m\(]  conntiesof  Montt:;omerv  and 
Merionedd ;  promising  that  if  hereafter  any  of  my  men  commit  the 

*  Frequently  sowrittea  in  Wel&h  papers,  and  stands  for  Evan, 
■  t  The  Dtcrative  is  in  iIm  original  much  disjoiiitmi,  and-  this  certificate  neees* 
isrily  appeals  out  of  piace^-^EoitoBs. 
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like  offeneet,  they  shaU  be  exactly  punished  aceording  to  the  lair 
of  war.  .   UowLAVD  Lahohorvb. 

JDaied  4ih  February,  1 645.'* 

About  the  beginning^  of  November,  Cardiganshire  men  laid  siege 
to  Aberystwitb  Castle. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  the  of  Red  Castle 

sent  for  their  arrears  of  contribution ;  and,  afWr  the  Epiphany,  we 
of  Dolgelle  and  Lhnfachreth  sent  our  money,  and  tlu  y  took  after 
the  rate  of  £6  on  the  county.  They  gave  us  their  acquittance  to 
the  day  of  payment,  and  protection. 

About  the  8th  of  December,  Colonel  Jones  of  Nnnteos,  and 
j\bont  twenty  soldiers,  came  by  night  to  Poniurth,  and  tliore  took 
Lewis  Owen  of  Peniarth,  and  Mr.  Francis  Herbert  of  Dolsriog, 
(who  did  there  sojourn  for  tear  oi  the  Parliamenteers,)  in  their  beds, 
and  carried  them  to  Cardiganshife. 

Not  long  after,  Hereford  town  was  taken  by  the  Parliament. 

December  31st. — About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mr. 
Edward  Vau«:han  came  witii  a  companv  of  soldiers  and  people  of 
Montgomeryshire,  and  surprised  Capt.  John  Nanaey,  David  Lloyd, 
hn  lieatenant,  in  Dolgelle,  with  all  their  horse,  being  between 
thirty  and  forty,  and  some  soldiers,  and  plundered  some  houses  in 
town,  and  fled  about  snnrising :  one  man  killed. 

Jannanr  19,  1646^Sir  Richard  Llovd  delivered  Holt  Castle  to 
Colonel  rope^  in  the  absence  of  General  Mitton,  by  a  fonaer  agree* 
ment. 

About  the  24th  of  March,  the  soldiers  in  Denbighshire  did  stir 
a  mutiny,  and,  coming  to  Wrexham,  the^r  lay  hold  of  Colonel 
Jones,  treasurer,  and  others  of  the  committee,  and  imprisoned 

them,  demanding  their  arrears,  and  a  just  account  of  the  money 
which  the  county  had  paid  them.  General  Mitten,  being  that 
morning  come  to  town,  had  some  intelligence,  and  tied  towards 

Holt  Castle,  the  soldiers  firing  after  him. 

Al)oiit  the  25th  of  March  a  warrant  from  General  Mitton,  to 
demand  £7.  2s.  for  four  weeks,  came  to  the  Constable  of  Uwch 
Cregennan. 

About  March  26,  High  Arcoi  was  delivered  to  the  Parliament 

forces. 

Colonel  Wats  marched  from  Chirk,  as  he  pretended,  towards 
tliij  kiijg,  to  Pool ;  thence  to  Churchstoke,  where  he  proposed  to 
Slav  that  night,  but  was  surprised  by  country  people,  and  some 
soldiers  out  of  both  castles,  and  the  waggons  of  his  carriages 
taken. 

My  Lord  Biron  came  with  his  army  from  Chester  to  Conway. 
The  latter  end  of  March,  the  garrison  of  Holt  Castle  burnt 

VO.  I.  K 
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atiove  forty  houses  in  town,  and  burnt  the  gantens^  with  the  lire« 

locks  the  rarliamcnteers  kept. 

The  1st  of  April  followinp:,  tlicy  of  the  castle  sallied  ottt  of  the 
castle,  and  fell  upon  Major  Sadler's  quarters,  resolving^  to  put  all 
in  titat  bouse  to  the  sword,  which  they  had  been  like  to  cflfrct,  had 
not  a  guard,  which  was  placed  in  a  mount  erected  three  days 
before,  relievefl  them.  There  fell  ou  llie  Pariiament  side  five  men, 
and  fouileea  wounded:  of  the  othci'  party,  Captain  Cotlingliam, 
their  commander,  a  Papist;  a  lieutenant,  and  two  more,  and  many 
wounded.  There  hath  been  never  a  day  since  but  they  sallied  out 
constantly  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  as  constantly  beaten  back. 

Idem.  The  Parliament  forces  went  lo  Carnarvon,  and  lay  before 
the  town,  and  the  Lord  Biron,  somewhat  before  they  came,  burnt 
the  suburbs,  and  sent  Mr.  Spicer,  with  a  c<nnpany  of  soldiers,  for 
provision,  who  robbed  and  took  all  the  cattle  they  found,  and 
returned,  but  Spicer  was  taken. 

April  6.— Between  300  and  400  of  my  Lord  Biron's  men,  horse 
and  foot,  came  to  Dolgelle,  under  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Vane. 

The  0th  day,  in  the  morning,  100  of  them  marched  to  MowddA, 
and  robbed  and  plundered  all  their  way,  and  returned  with  a  rich 

booty  by  eleven  o'clock.  Then  they  received  £*28. 10s.  being  one 
month's  conlribution,  falling  on  Uwch  Cregennan,  and  demanded 
the  s^econd  contribution  to  be  paid  in  white  clotli,'*  at  Harlech 
Castle,  on  the  \Cnh  day  of  April  aforesaid,  which  was  Diidei  taken 
by  the  inhnbilants.  The  day  following-,  having  pluiulered  all  the. 
town,  and  many  places  in  the  country,  returned  to  Trawfynydd, 
and  thence  to  Fesliniog  and  Maenturog. 

On  tlse  —  of  April,  Colonel  Whitley  delivered  the  Castle  of 

Abcryslwith  to  tlic  besiegers,  and  his  men,  about   ,  or  more, 

came  to  Harlech,  and  thence  to  Carnarvonshire ;  and  they  went 
to  Llanrwst.  From  thence  they  marched  to  Denbigh,  and, 
between  Whitchurch  and  the  town,  some  horsemen  of  the  castle 
met  with  some  of  the  Parliament  forces,  and  fought  with  them, 
and  hurt  or  killed  one  captain,  and  returned. 

On  the  —  of  April,  General  Mitton,  having  intelligence  that 
niron*s  forces  were  at  Dolgelle,  that  they  hadplaodered  his  tenants 

in  MowddCl,+  Sf  nt  a  company  of  soldiers,  under  Colonel  

to  Bala;  and,  on  Saturday  morning,  marched  by  Micenant  to 
Festiniog  and  Maentwrog,  thinking  to  overtake  mv  I>ord  Biron's 
men  ;  but  they  had  knowledge  of  their  coming,  and  fled  over  the 
water  to  Carnarvonshire.  The  Forlorn  Hope  of  the  Parliament 
quartered  at  Maenturog  and  Festiniog  that  night,  and  betimes 

*  We  assume  this  to  be  (be  flaonel  wcbo!  the  country. — Kditoos. 
t  'l  lic  manor  of  Mo^^<Mu  is  po><;('s:;rrI  by  the  descendaDt of  General  Mittoo,  John 
Alilton, f?^.  ol  JtalstoQ,  Salop. — Ediiobs. 
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on  Sanday  norniDg  went  back  to  stay  the  army  from  coming 
forwards. 

The  Parliament  forces  went  towards  Llanduruog  uboul  lUc  I7ll) 
of  April. 

Sborll^  aflcr  they  lay  before  Denbigh,  and  had  soiutj  loss  of  men 
several  times. 

In  the  bcgiuninjif  of  June  (4lh  or  5tb,)  the  Caslie  of  Carnarvon 
was  delivered  to  General  Mitton. 

They  came  before  Conway  the  —  day  of  ,hinc,  with  whom 
joined  iIjo  Archbishop  of  York,*  and  Barret  Wiiii  ims. 

August  8. — The  Archbishop  and  his  adherents  tooiL  the  town  of 
Conway. 

August  IS. — Pendenys  Castle,  in  Cornwall,  was  surrendered  to 

the  Parliament. 

August  19. — Bcigian  Castle  was  surrendered  to  the  ParUanient. 

September  14.— Colonel  John  Jones  and  Major  Moor,  with 
soldiers,  laid  siege  to  Harlech  Castle. 

Denbigh  Castle  was  delivered  the  26th  of  October. 

About  October  the  28th,  Mr.  William  Salisbury,  after  he  liad 
sent  to  the  king  to  show  in  what  case  the  country  stood,  and  what 
misery  they  suffered  by  reason  of  the  Leaguer,  and  also  how  his 

soldiers  in  the  caslie  were  infected  with  divers  diseases,  was  com- 
manded by  the  king  to  deliver  the  castle  to  Major-General  Mitton. 

November  13.— Conway  Castle  was  delivered  to  Major-General 
Mitton. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  1647,  the  soldiers  were  dis- 
banded in  Merioneddshire,  and  we  paid  £300. 

March  I d.-*The  articles  for  the  delivery  of  Harlech  Castle  were 
sii^ned.  The  next  dny  .Mr.  Robert  Folks,  being  in  the  castle,  died, 
and  was  buried  in  Llanfair,  The  H>*h  day,  being  Tuesday,  the 
governor,  Mr.  W  illiam  Owen,  delivered  the  keys  of  the  castle  to 
General  Mitton. 

There  were  in  the  castle,  of  gentlemen,  the  governor,  Sir  Hugh 
Blayney,  knight;  Mr.  Folks;  Mr.  John  Edwards,  ofCliirk,  wlio, 
being  somewhat  aged,  died  ii»  February;  Caplmu  Wilnaia 
Edwards,  his  son ;  Lieutenant  Roger  Arthur ;  Lieutenant  Roberts ; 
John  Hanmer,  son  of  Richard  Hanmer,  of  Pentre  Pant;  William 

*  Di.  John  W  illiams.  The  cuiiatcral  dcsccodaDts  of  this  bishopjpossesii  properties 
in  Angletet,  Camanron,  Mariooedd,  and  Montgomery  shires.  He  was,  undoubt- 
tdly,  a  ;rrcat  i^tatesnian,  lawyer,  and  divinr,  and  the  last  ecclesiastic  crcatf  d  I/)rd 
C'hauccilor.  Nothing  couUl  justify  \m  Cotsxkiag  the  dvcayud  foituiics  of  iii^i  unhappy 
king  and  benafiKtor,  Charles.  ComwenUtorshavcj  wtcu  just  a>pcrit>,  condemm-d 
tbia  iaparliDetion  of  diaraelar^— EniToas. 
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Edwards,  of  Cefn  y  wern ;  Ancient  William  WUliamt  was  shot  in 
the  hand  about  All-hallowtide,  and  died  I9th  January;  Meredith 

T.loyd,  of  Llanfair,  in  Caer  Eiiiion;  Roger  Burton;  Francis 
Mason  ;  Peter  Simott;  William  Tbomas ;  and  Thomas  Arthur,  the 

governor's  man. 

Besides  these,  there  were  but  twenty-eight  common  soldiers : 
their  duty  was  performed  as  follows  : 

Squadron  1.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Arthur. 

2.  Captain  William  Edward*?  and  John  Hanmer. 

3.  Meredith  Lloyd  and  William  Edwards.     These  went  the 

rounds  by  turns,  and  Burton  went  to  the  guard  on  the 
new  wall. 

Squadron  2 . 

1.  Ancient  William  Williams,  by  l)irn?(  If. 

2.  Lieutenant  John  Roberts  and  Thomas  Arthur. 

3.  Francis  Mason  and  Peter  Simott, 
William  Thomas  on  the  new  wall. 

These  went  the  rounds  every  other  night:  they  were  on  the 
guard  appointed. 

Seven  ceniries  stood  every  night,  wherein  were  fourtt;eu  soldiers ; 
their  relief  was  hourly,  and  their  duty  every  other  night. 

We  of  Meriouedil  litre  paid  of  monthly  contribution  £360. 
April,  1647,  we  paid  tlic  last.  Ma^  iollowiug,  we  paid  uuuLhci 
contribution,  contrary  to  General  Mitton's  promise.  We  paid  also 
oor  part  of  £1200  for  disband iii<^  uf  soldiers*  and  were  to  ^ive  free 
quarters  to  the  horse  soldiers. 

About  the  12tb  of  May  following,  the  foot  soldiers  under  Captain 
Gallant,  Pickin,  and  Dawson,  were  dbbaoded.  We  paid  in  Me- 
riooeddshire  £360  of  disbanding  money. 

June  22. — The  Earl  of  Denbigh  and  Colonel  Mitton  came  before 
Oswestry,  and,  without  any  loss  on  any  side,  got  it. 

Colonel  Marron,  with  3000,  or  more,  as  is  said,  beset  the  town 
of  Oswestry  about   The  Earl  of  Denbigh  came  U>  raise 

the  siege,  and  the  king's  men  encountering  with  him,  he  gave 
ground,  whereupon  the  king's  men  followed  them,  thinking  they 
had  fled  indeed  ;  but  they  had  belayed  the  hedges  with  musketeerSp 
who  slew  no  small  number  of  them  :  the  rest  fled. 

The  Earl  of  Denbigh  and  Colonel  Mitton  went  before  Shrews^ 
bury,  but  they  were  beaten  back,  with  some  loss. 

Sir  Thomas  Myddleton  came  to  Pool,  with  Colonel  Mitton,  in 

the  night  time,  and  took  200  horse,  and  some  men,  Sir  Thomas 
Dalison  escaping  very  narrowly;  and  took  Captain  Grace  prisoner. 

Sir  Thomas  Myddleton  came  to  Newtown,  and  took  twenty-six 
barrels  of  powder  of  the  prince's^  and  thence  went  to  lJanidloes> 
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and  took  Sir  Thomas  Grace  and  most  of  his  troop  prisoners  at 
Newtown. 

Sir  Thomas  came  before  Montgomery  Caslle,  and  ihe  Lord  of 
Cberbury  delivered  the  same  untobim,  without  blows.  A  day  or 
two  after.  Sir  Thomas,  with  a  company  of  soldiers,  went  to  Os- 
westry. Ck>lonel  Bronghton,  with  the  foot  forces  of  Shropshire, 
and  all  the  power  he  could  levy,  came  before  the  Castle  of  Mont- 
gomery; and  Sir  William  Vaughan  and  Sir  Thomas  Dalison  led 
the  horse. 

When  Sir  William  Vaughan  and  Sir  Thomas  Dalison  came 
before  Montgomery  Castle,  then  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton  sent 
soldiers  out  of  the  castle  lo  skirmish  with  them,  between  H^n- 
dommen  and  the  Park,  while  he  himse  lf  got  away  ;  then  the  king's 
men  beat  llie  Castleleers  into  their  hold,  and,  having  intelligence 
that  Sir  Thomas  was  fled,  they  followed  to  Pont  y  Cymhere,  and 
there  took  thirty-six  prisoners ;  hot  Sir  Thomas  very  narrowly 
escaped* 

And,  afUr  him.  Lord  Biron,  with  2000  men  from  Chester,  came 
tliitherwards,  by  Llansilin,  and  so  to  Llanfyllin,  and  thence  to 
Berriew,  and  quartered  at  Vaynor :  he  begins  to  intrench  himself 
and  his  men  not  far  from  Montgomery.    16th  September* 

Friday  before  the  battle,  he  came  to  the  Leaguer.  The  battle 
was  to  lie  Wednesday  following* 

The  other  side,  Sir  William  Brereton,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  with 
 ,  came  to  Watlesborough  Heath* 

The  said  Lord  Biron  sent  to  the  Commissioners  of  Array,  in 
Merioneddshire  and  the  adjacent  counties,  commanding  them  to 
make  ready  the  trained  bands,  and  all  able  men  besides,  and  send 
them  to  •  •  .  ,  there  to  rest  till  they  should  bear  more  from 
him* 

After  All-hallowtide,  a  strong  party  of  Colonel  Jones's  soldiers 
entered  into Penrhyn  House,  wherein  Humphrey  Jones,  sometime 

king^'s  receiver,  a  very  rich  man,  dwelled,  and  demanded  £ — , 
l»iit  \\\Q  gentleman  spake  tliem  fair,  and  caused  them  to  be  lirouLcbt 
to  the  cellar  to  tiriiik,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  neiglibonrs,  wiio, 
to  the  number  of  forty,  came  there ;  and  the  soldiers  and  they 
began  to  jar,  and  at  lust  fell  to  blows,  but  the  soldiers  being  more 
in  nitmbery  and  better  armed,  killed  one;  but  the  countrymen 
took  thirty-six  of  them,  and  sent  them  as  prisoners  to  Camanron 
Castle;  but  Captain  Glyn,  that  did  govern  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  there,  did  let  them  all  go  away,  who  went  to  Conway , 
from  whence  they  came* 

1648. — ^About  the^Qn^  time,  Thomas  Olynllivon,  esq.  governor 
of  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  John  Bodwrda,  esq.  died. 

Foyer,  governor  of  Pembroke  Castle,  declared  that  he  kept  the 

6 
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•aid  castle  to  the  king's  use,  and  about  Easter,  or  lathcr  before, 

issued  out,  and  fell  on  the  parliament  soldiers  near  unto  him, 
killed  some,  and  took  forty,  or  thereabouts,  prisoners,  to  whom  he 
g'ave  an  oath  never  to  bear  arms  against  the  king-,  and  gave  them 
30^/.  a  piece,  and  so  let  tliem  n^o.  Captain  Rys  Powcl,  governor 
of  Tenby,  declared  himself  likewise  fui  the  king. 

The  Duke  of  York  escaped  to  Holland,  and  also  did  General 
Sacham  from  Loudon  to  Pembroke  Caslle. 

In  the  latter  end  of  April,  some  oUO  of  the  Parliamenteers,  under 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Fleming  and  Captain  Jones,  did  set  on  the 
Peuibrokians,  who  were  fur  grcatei  m  number,  but  country 
fellows ;  they  brake  their  arrays,  and  were  tike  to  ba?e  routed,  but 
that  Major  Rys  Powel,  and  Captain  Adisb,  being  there,  suffered 
their  enemies  to  pass  till  they  had  compassed  them  in,  then  they 
played  upon  them  on  all  sides,  and  killed  a  great  many  of  them. 
At  last,  Captain  Jcnes,  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  escaped 
hurt,  and  Captain  Fleming,  with  some  six  score  solrlirr?;,  took  the 
church  of  Llandeilo  fawr  upon  them  ;  but  the  Pciiibiokians  broke 
in  upon  them,  and  made,  as  they  say,  a  slaughter  of  them  ;  Captain 
Fleming,  as  ihey  say,  having  taken  an  oath  before  Poyer  not  to 
bear  arms  against  the  king,  and  then  shot  himself  with  a  pistol, 
and  died. 

Great  scarcity  there  is  in  Pembrokeshire  of  all  kinds  of  victuals. 

May  8. — The  Pembrokians  did  very  fiercely  set  on  and  assail 
Hoiton  and  the  parliament  army,  who  had  fortified  themselves 
many  days  before,  choosing  a  place  fit  to  receive  their  encmy*s 
charge,  and  to  assail  them  with  a  great  deal  of  advantage  ;  but, 
after  an  hour's  fighting,  the  Pembrokians,  being  on  the  lower 
ground,  were  feign  to  retire,  and  were  warned  by  the  General  to 
sh  ift  every  man  for  himself*  This  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Pagan's 
parish,  not  far  from  LlandaflT. 

May  17.^  Sir  John  Owen  came  to  Dolgelle,  having  about  100 
reformads  in  his  company,  all  of  them  almost  being  commanders, 
amongst  v  l  oin  was  Colonel  Lloyd,  of  Llwyn  v  If aen  ;  Colonel 

Rciivcn  ;  Colonel  Lee ;  Mr.  MorL-nn  Herbert,  and  Captain  Edward 
lierljcrt,  his  son;  Captain  Blodwst ;  Captain  Kynaston  ;  Captain 
Phillips,  cS:c.  where  they  ([uartcred  two  nights,  and,  at  their 
departuie,  paid  for  their  quarters,  and  did  no  man  harm:  from 
whence  they  weut  to  DyilVyn  Ardydwy  ;  trom  whence  they  went 
to  Carnarvonshire ;  and,  on  Monday  following,  they  came  back  to 
Ardydwy.  Monday,  in  the  evening,  about  100  horse  of  the  Par- 
liamenteers came  to  Dolgelle,  under  —  Twisleton  and  Captain 
Son t ley.  These,  having  some  intelligence  that  some  foot  came 
over  Dyfy,  from  Sir  Richard  Price  to  Sir  John  Owen,  took  their 
horse,  and  went  to  Penal.,  and  from  thence  to  Towyn  ;  and,  at 
Llwyn-gwril  overtook  some  of  those  footmen,  who,  thinking  they 
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lind  !)een  somo  of  tlieir  own  men,  mnde  no  resistance,  nor  shift  for 
1 1 icm selves, and,  therefore,  about  lorty-ein^ht  were  taken  prisoners, 
among'  whom  were  Cnpfain  Vaughan,  Heury  V'aughan's  son,  of 
Golden  Grove;  one  CapUici  Lloyd,  of  .  .  .  ,  and  .  .  .  ; 
and  leturned  lo  Dolgelle  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Tuesday : 
and*  when  it  wai  abont  midnight,  they  took  their  prisoners,  and 
went  their  ways  to  Bala,  and  so  towards  Denbigh. 

Sir  John  Owen,  havin*^  intelligence  from  Bala  that  the  Parlia- 
mentecrs  were  marched  towards  Dolgclle,  returned  back  to 
•  Ardydwy  late  in  the  evening.  Monday,  in  tending  to  be  at  their 
quarters  at  Dolgelie ;  but  having  intelligence,  as  it  seems,  that 
they  were  very  vigilant,  they  altered  their  purpose,  and  retired 
back  to  Camarvonshiie* 

In  the  beginning  of  Juno,  a  party  of  Sir  John  Owen's  men 
scouting  abroad,  met  William  Llojd,  sheriff  of  Carnarvonshire, 
who  had  •  •  .  ,  with  carbines,  in  his  company,  where  he  was 
hurt  and  taken. 

On  Monday,  the  5th  of  Jnne,  Sir  John  and  his  men  marched 
towards  Bangor,  carrying  along  the  sheriff  in  a  litter;  they  took  a 
messenger  of  the  Parliamenteers,  who  had  a  letter  to  them  that 

were  in  Carnarvon,  to  come  on  the  of  Sir  John, 

affirming  that  they  were  but  few.  Sir  John,  fearing  lest  if  the 
rnrnarvon  men  should  not  be  able  to  encounter  them,  made  haste 
to  meet  the  parliament  soldiers,  who  were,  by  three  o'clock  on 
Tuesday,  before  them,  thinkinc:  those  to  he  but  few :  presently 
they  were  discovered  to  marcii  towards  Llandegay  ;  then  Sir  John 
carried  his  foot  over  the  river,  and  presently  met  them ;  Sir  John  s 
forlorn  hope  was  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Scriven,  who  did  quite 
beat  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  Parliament ;  the  second  charge,  the 
Parliament  side  had  the  better.  The  foot  of  the  cavaliers  did  at 
first  prevail  with  good  success,  yet  the  Parliament  horse  kept  in  a 
close  body,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  they  bejan  to 
break  throug^h  the  cavaliers,  and  routed  them,  taking  Sir  John 
Owen  and  his  stm,  Colonel  Lloyd,  of  Llwyn  y  Maen,  and  some 
fourteen  gentlemen,  and  about  forty  of  the  foot.  Tlieic  died  of 
the  cavaliers  Captain  Sanderson,  and  a  few  more  of  the  Parliament 
side. 

Sir  John's  army  was  not  300  horse  and  ioul ;  the  Parliament 
had   •   •   •  • 

Sir  Arthur  Blaeney,  Lieutenant  Scriven,  Herbert  Vaughan,  and 
many  more,  escaped. 

The  Sheriff  of  Carnarvonshire,  bcine:  left  in  his  litter  when  they 
went  to  fight,  died  the  day  after,  about  the  lOth  of  June,  .  .  • 
Pembroke. 

Sir  William  Brcreton  and  Sir  Thomas  Myddletoa  came  to 
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Wmbani,  and  fi^ot  it,  and  shortly  left  it,  and  returned  orar  Dee^ 

by  reason  that           Irishmen  landed  near  Mostyn.  Captain 

Robinson  kept  Holt  Caitle  from  them  all  the  while  they  were  in 
Wrexham* 

Mr.  Ravenscroft  delivered  Hardin  Castle  to  the  enemies,  and 
shortly  after  fled  unto  them,  and  not  long  afterwards  they  forsook 
the  castle. 

About  the  latter  end  of  June,  —  Dolben,  and  —  Chambers,  of 
Denbigh,  had  a  design  to  take  the  same  castle :  they  scaled  it  in  the 
night)  and  about  sixty  men  got  into  the  onter  ward,  but  they  were 
discovered,  and  some  of  them  taken:  they  both  plundered 
 escaped,  as  is  said. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Hughes,  Captain  Morgan,  Captain  Brynkir, 
and  others,  to  the  number  of  twelve  men,  kept  still  in  a  body  after 

the  battle  of  Ban<^or,  which  drew  Captain  Sontlcy  and  twenty-two 
solriic  rs  more,  to  come  iuto  the  couutry  to  scatter  or  take  them,  in 
the  beginning  of  July. 

Whilst  Sontley  and  his  men  were  in  Dolgelle,  in  July,  certain 

men  of  Anc:lesey,  understandings  that  a  company  of  ParliameMt^  ors 
lodged  at  Bangor,  came  over  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  look 
of  them  between  thirty  and  forty  about  Aber.  Sontley  and  his 
men  wenl  toward  Bala  on  Sunday  morning,  July  16. 

The  same  time  Dolbeu  and  Chambers,  with  their  company, 
came  before  Dcnbij^h  Castle  and  Chirk  Castle,  and,  in  a  bravado, 
discharged  their  pistols,  and  went  their  way. 

In  Carnarvonshire,  the  s^>ldiers  of  the  Parliament  did  plunder 
Clynenne,  and  a  great  many  gentlemen  of  Nionydd  and  Uynn. 

Shortly  after,  Anglesey  men  came  over  to  Carnarvon,  and  took 

some  men  and  horses  about  Clynnog,  and  hearing  that  General 
Mitton  and  Colonel  Jones  were  at  Pwllheli,  they  made  that  way, 
but  those  men,  having  intelligence  of  iheir  purpose,  went  their  way, 
and  returned  to  Anglesey. 

About  the  mid<=t  of  An:^tist,  Sir  Harry  Lingcn,  knight,  of  Here- 
fordshire, came  with  horse  and  foot,  and  advanced  towards  North 
Wales,  intending  to  join  with  An<j1esey  men,  but,  being  narrowly 
watched  by  the  troops  of  the  counties  adjacent,  wlio  gave  General 
Horton  iutelhgence  of  Lingcn's  design.  Whilst  they  followed  after 
him,  Horton  came  from  Pembroke  crosswise,  and  met  Lingen's 
men  near  Llanidloes,  took  Sir  Harry,  sore  hurt,  and  pri- 
soners. The  rest  fled,  whereof  about  thirty  horse,  and  some  few 
foot,  came  to  Mallwyd,  17th  day,  and  lay  there  that  night;  the 
morrow  they  came  to  Dolgelle,  where  they  rested  till  the  morrow, 
being  Saturday,  for  they  were  bruised;  and  thither  came  Sir 
Arthur  Blaeney,  and  they  went  to  Harlech,  and  so  to  Anglesey. 

Another  company  of  themi  (or  from  the  north,)  to  the  number 
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of  ai^ty,  came  to  Bala,  intending  to  go  to  Anglesey,  but  they  had 

no  sooner  lighted  but  Colonel  Jones  and          soldiers  came  after 

them,  and,  after  some  struggling,  they  took  about  fifty  of  Lingen's 
men  ;  some  few  escaped  :  it  is  reported  they  had  £300,  in  money 
and  booty. 

Colonel  Horlon  followed  as  tar  as  Pool,  and  returned,  and  in 
his  returo  barot  Ravod  Uchtryd,  Morgan  Herbert's  house,  for  that 
one  of  bis  men  had  been  there  muraered  by  Morgan  Herbert's 
nen,  but  without  the  privity  of  Morgan^  who  was  then  .... 

September  26,  at  night,  the  Parliament  forces  entered  Anglesey, 
and»  with  fifty  or  sixty  boats,  put  over  both  horse  and  foot  the 
37th  day. 

In  the  month  of  August,  King  Charies  and  bis  host  •  •  *  . 
to  England,  and  went  to  Manchester,  and  to  Chester^  and  to  Wem, 
and  by  Shrewsbury,  and  thence  to  ^Caer  Wrangeu* 

In  the  month  of  August  there  was  a  battle  between  the  men  of 
Earl  Derby  and  Colonel  ]|iUburn,  and  the  Earl  lost  the  field. 

The  month  of  September,  came  some  men  of  Denbigh  to  Merio- 
neddsbire,  namely,  Captain  Wynn  and  others,  to  raise  horses  and 
muskets,  or  £17  18  iustead  of  the  horse,  and  a  iponth  of  pa^t  and 
£2  13  instead  of  ....  ^  and  a  month. of.  pay to  be  had 
again  in  taxes  beforehand. 

1649.— An  act  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales. 

In  April,  Payer  was  shot  to  death. 

tDuke  Hamilton  and  Earl  Holland  were  beheaded,  and  Lord 
Capel ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Lord  Goring  and  Sir  John  Owen 
were  preserved. 

A  tax  was  given  towards  supporting  the  war  in  Ireland,  and  to 
the  Lord  Fairfax  in  England*  namely  £90,000  a  month,  to  begin 
the  25th  of  March,  1 649,  for  three  months ;  and  of  this  £47  7  3 
fell  upon  Merioneddshire,  and  £165  a  month  for  six  months  more. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  1650,  men  were  placed  tn  Castle'  y 
waen,  and  Sir  Thomas  Myddleton  went  as  a  sculker  to  England.  At 
the  same  time  soldiers  came  to  Merioneddshire,  and  took  Rowland 

Vaughan,  of  Cne*r  ^nn  ;  young  William  Wynn,  of  Glyn  ;  Mr, 
William  Owen,  of  Glynnone;  Colonel  Mostyii  Wynn,  of  Pod 
sellau  ;  500  volunteers,  who    •    .    .    from  Wales  to  Ireland. 

In  the  month  of  December  an  Act  came  out  to  raise  a  tnx  on 
the  kinjrdom  of  £120,000  for  the  war,  to  continue  for  four  months, 
that  is  to  say,  a  tax  of  £653  9  8a  month  every  month  of  these 
four  months. 

From  the  25th  of  March,  1651,  for  six  months  more,  is  £120,000. 

Many  churclies  in  Wales  were  empty,  without  service,  and  the 
priests  without  any  thing  to  live  upon. 

*  Worcetler.        t  This  part  of  the  n«n«tive  U  in  W«l«Ii.^£oitoiw» 
NO.  I.  L 
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Mmk. 


A  press  of  fifty  of  the  men  of  Merioneddshire,  beginning  of  Jane, 
1G5 1 ,  and  in  propoHioB  thift  Diunber  through  WalM  and  fiogUnd, 

to  go  to  Ireland. 

The  l4lK  of  the  same  momli  there  \va<;  a  battle  in  Cardigatishire, 
towards  *Lian  Rhvstvdy  and  tweuty  of  the  men  of  the  country  were 
killed. 

In  the  month  of  September  there  was  a  battle  between  the  men 
of  i*arlianjent,  in  Caer  W  ran|xen,  with  the  Prince,  and  the  men  of 
the  Parliament  conquered,  slaying  2000,  and  taking  1000  of  tlie 
Priace's  men. 


MUSIC. 

Wb  are  truly  gratified  in  being  enabled  to  present  our  fair  country* 

women  with  the  subjoined    Offering"  from  one  of  themselvea. 

With  a  mixture  of  pride  and  sorrow  we  number  Mrs.  Hemans's 
Fairwell  to  her  Native  Land  amongst  the  first-fruits  of  our  literary 
career.  It  is  a  consolation,  however,  to  find  that  her  attachment 
to  Cambria  is  commensurate  with  that  regret  every  true  Welsh 
heart  must  feel  at  her  d(  pirture. 

**  Mrs.  IIf.mans  rcciucsts  that  the  Editors  of  the  Cambuian 
QuARTEKr.Y  will  favor  her  by  accepting;  the  enclosed  lillle  Song-, 
which  she  has  set  to  the  air  chosen  by  her  sister.  A  subject  fioni 
the  history  of  Wales  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  appropriate 
to  their  opening  Dumber,  but  sha  trusts  that,  as  a  slight  offering 
of  her  attachment  to  the  country,  it  may  not  be  unaccefitable.'' 


Grazioio. 


Farewell  to  Wales* 
To  Ob  Air  tf**  Lady  Ovm'$  IMigkt, 
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*  CastelT  Rb^,  in  this  parish,  belonjjcd  anciently  to  Jorwerth  ap  Owen ;  for, 

excepl  this  and  Llanvihangcl  C.islle,  in  Pen^'w  crn,  the  whole  of  CBrdigaD<«hire  

taken  from  him  by  Cadcll  Mercdydd,  and  Rhys,  in  tbo  yoav  1160l»  Mi^ljtii 
afterwards  it  was  toruheU  by  the  liari  of  Clare.— Editor*. 
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SONG. 


 J  J 
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The 

-TT— t  1 

_J  1  5 — 

voice      of      thy  si 

t=^j: — j  J  ' 

Lreams  in  my 

-J  

spi    -  - 

— =?-^— ^—j^^-^ — 

 IC  

3; 


rit 


bear ;       Fare  -  well  !  and  a 


^^4*^ "  ^  J  "fc 


bless  -  ing  be      with   thee,  green  land  ! 


On  thy 


— b-tr 
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I  I  I  '  M 


ihy   hearihs,  on  thy        pure  mountaiu 


t  *  ^     ^  nt 


air»        On  the  strings  of    the      harp  and  the 


miii-strers  free  handl  From  the  love  of  my     loul  with 


da. 


F. 
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-4 


my     tears  it     it      shed.   Whilst  I  leave  thee. 


i 


Oh!     land  of  my      home  and  my  dead! 


I  bless  thee !  yet  not  for  the  beauty  which  dwells 
In  the  heart  of  thy  hills,  on  the  waves  of  thy  shores 

And  not  for  the  memory  set  deep  in  thy  dells 
Of  the  bard  and  the  warrior,  the  mighty  of  yore; 
And  not  for  thy  songs  of  those  proud  ages  fled, 
Green  lanU|  poet  laud  of  my  home  and  my  dead  ! 

I  bless  thee  for  all  the  true  bosoms  that  beat 

Where'er  a  low  hamlet  smiles  under  thy  skies ; 

For  thy  peasant  hearths  burning,  the  stranger  to  ^reet» 

For  the  soul  that  looks  forth  from  thy  chi)dren*s  kind  eves  I 

May  the  blessing,  like  sunshine,  around  thee  be  spread 

Gioen  land  of  my  childhood,  my  home,  and  my  dead ! 

F.  H. 
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THE  BARDS. 

An  Ode ;  by  Mits  M.  Potter. 

Dear  Cambria,  place  of  my  birth, 
Round  the  hearts  of  true  Britoas  entwine ; 

What  spot  so  enchanting  on  earth, 
Fam'd  for  minstrels  and  poets  divine. 

Cadwalader's  fame  was  renown'd, 
Prince  Llewelyn  with  victories  bled; 

The  names  ot  oui  iieiues  resound, 
Ai  warriors  just  mfac'd  with  the  dead. 

When  dying,  they  breath *d  a  request. 
That  Britons  united  would  stand  ; 

With  valour  like  those  gone  to  rest, 

They  might  conquer  by  sea  and  by  land. 

Hocl's  liarp  was  silent  thro'  grief, 
Motlred  wept  for  the  chieftains  so  brave ; 

But  nor  lyre  nor  song  gave  relief. 
Sorrow  hastened  the  bards  to  their  grave. 


liiSTOKY  OP    JkiE.    LANGUAGE    OF    THE    GAUL3    AND    OF  THE 

AUMORICANS; 

By  Dan.  L.  Miorcec  de  Kerdanety 

Docieur  en  Droit,  Avocat  n  la  Com,  <Scc. 
Corrospondlng  Member  of  thr  Uoyal  f  ambriftn  Institution. 

Transluted frotm  the  Freneh  ity  David  Lewis,  editor  qf  the  CjfmrodorioH 

TrmumeHmt. 

The  language  of  the  Gauls,  and  of  part  of  the  west,  was  the 
Celtic,  or  Breton.  Asia  is  its  cradle,  from  whence  it  has  been 
spread  through  Europe,  with  the  nations  who  have  peopled  that 
vast  quarter  of  the  world. 

Moses  says  that,  after  the  deluge,  tiie  children  of  Japhct  dis- 
persed themselves  into  different  countries,  in  the  islanos  of  the 
nations,  where  each  had  its  own  language,  families^  and  people.* 

*  A  tetmed  Bas^Breton^  Jaeques  le  Brigant,  st  the  end  of  fait  OhmrmtlMmi  on. 

the  primitive  {or  ftrr'-v"^  Tn77^nr,  ha'^  given  an  engraving  of  the  tower  of  BftlMl,  wiUi 
this  inscriptioQ :  A  h^nn  a  Utmput,  it  is  from  hCDce  that  it  came. 
SO,  I.  u 
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.losephus,  the  historian,  adds,  that  Goiner,  the  eldest  son  of 
Japhet,  brought  with  htm  into  Europe  the  language  of  his  genera- 
tions, and  that  he  transmitted  it  to  the  Gomerians,  or  Gauls,  his 
descendants.* 

We  shall  pass  wuh  rapidity  through  its  phases,  descending  tiuia 
century  to  centary  to  the  present  time. 

We  shall  mention  witai  people  have  spoken  that  langua^,  and, 
without  having  recourse  to  comparative  tables  to  etymologies,  a 
Species  of  labour  already  executed  by  a  number  of  writers,  it  will 
be  in  the  works  of  ancient  authors  that  we  shall  seek  the  proofs  of 
our  assertions*  We  shall  then  follow  the  order  and  course  ofcen* 
turiest,  and  introduce  in  their  intervals  whatever  of  interest  the 
volumes  wc  have  perused  may  have  presented  us  with* 

Such  will  be  the  history  of  the  celto-breton  language.  In  the 
6rst  place  we  shall  speak  of 

Th€  diJffretU  PeopU  of  Qaul.  Of  the  Belgians,  the  Aquitains,  and 

the  Celts. 

Csesar  divides  Gaul  into  three  parts,  one  inhabited  by  the 

Belgians,  and  another  by  the  Aquitains,  and  the  third  by  those 
*'  who,"  says  he,  "in  their  language  are  called  Celts^  and  whom  we 
name  Gauls."t 

So  far  we  see  that  Csesar  states  these  three  people  to  have 

possessed  one  common  language;  but  that  language  was  subj(  et 
to  several  dialects.  "  hi  reality,"  continues  the  same  author,  '*  all 
these  people  did'er  from  each  other  in  language,  laws,  and  institu- 
tions." In  this  ])lace,  by  {)aying  llie  lo:»st  attention  to  the  ex- 
pressions of  ^trabo,  we  shall  lind  that  the  vsord  language  only  means 
dialect  The  language  of  all  the  Gauls  is  the  same ;  but  it 
varies  a  little/'t 

We  know,  moreover,  that  the  Druids  w  ere  accustomed  to  assem- 
ble ever^  year  in  the  country  of  Chartres,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering justice  to  the  private  persons  of  the  realm,  who  came 
from  all  parts  to  consult  thero.§  There  must  then  have  been  a 
general  language,  and  that  of  the  Druids  familiar  to  all  the  Gauls; 
which  appears  still  more  evident,  from  our  not  finding  either  in 
Ceesar,  or  any  other  author,  that  they  had  any  occasion  for  in- 
terpreters.   What  still  strengthens  our  opinions,  is^  our  finding 

*  The  word  Kuropc  is  from  the  Jireton,  e-vro-pen,  tlic  extremity  of  his  share* 
viz.  of  the  thftre  or  portion  of  the  earth  ellotted  to  Ja|)^et. 

t  Caesar,  init.  The  Celts,"  says  Fausanias,  "  did  not  name  themselves  Gauls 
or  Galatcs  tintil  after  a  lon^  space  of  time;  for,  anciently,  ihcy  Uiemselve*  taid 
ihey  were  Ccits.    Cells  aud  Gauls  are,  tiiercfore,  the  same  names." 

X  Ejidem  aon  iisqiieqii«|iid  liogaft  utttatnr  omoes,  led  psululam  vsxittt, 
Strab  iv. 

^  CKsar,  vi.  13, 
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the  proper  names  of  the  nohlei  of  e?ery  country  of  Oaul  with  the 
same  terminatioii :  Ctng^torix  amongst  the  TreTiri,  Dumnorix 
amottg^sttheJEdnians,  Ainbiorix  In  the  country  of  Li cgc,  Eporedonx 
in  Helvetia*  Vercing^orix  in  Auvergne,  and  Viridorix  in  Ar- 
moric* 

Tacitus  also  reckoned  in  Gaul  8ixty*four  cities  ;  the  whole  of 
which  possessed  the  same  language,  statutes,  and  magistrates. 
That  language  was  the  pure  Celtic*  which  the  Romans  designated 
by  the  appellation  ot  Gallic. 

It  was  spoken  at  Treves, t  at  Autun,|  at  Lyons, ^  at  Marseilles,|| 
at  Toulon,!:  in  Auveigne,**  in  Aquitaine,tt  ant!  amongst  the 
ArnioricanSf  of  which  feeble  natioD  we  take  the  following  short 
notice : 

The  Armoricans  formed  a  part  of  the  Celts,  whose  language 
they  spoke,  tl  This  is  proved,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  Celtic,  or 
Gallic  words  quoted  by  authors,  and  which  all  belong  to  the 
Breton-Armorican  ;  in  the  second  place,  by  a  passage  of  Mela,  in 
bis  Cosmography.  This  geographical  writer  mforms  us  that,  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Ossismians,  in  Armoric,  was  an  island  called  the 
island  of  Sein,  {Sena,)  inhabited  by  priestesses  consecrated  to 
chastity ;  that  these  virgins  were  celebrated  for  the  oracles  they 
delivered,  and  that  they  were  consulted  from  every  point  of  Gaul ; 
therefore,  could  the  Gauls  consult  the  priestesses  of  Sein  without 
understanding  their  language  I  Ti\ey  ^puke,  then,  tlie  same  Ian" 
guage  la  Armoric,  and  ia  the  inland  of  Sein,  as  in  Gaui.^^ 

Of  Great  Britain, 

If  we  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Ceesar,  we  hnd  that  those  Gauls 
who  wished  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  and 

•  In  all  these  name^,  the  v,o  d  rir,  or  richy  signified,  in  Gallic,  stron;^  and  ()<)\v- 
erfttly  and  it  i«  thus  tiiat  Fortunat  explains  it,  in  aitu&ion  to  the  name  of  Chelpcric, 
**  Chelp«rie1ie  potens,  si  interpres  btrbaras  adait* 
Adjutor  furtis  hoc  quoque  nomc-n  habet." 

This  word,  lUv,  or  lUch,  is  also  found  io  the  aocifiit  name  of  ihe  people  of 
little  Briltan^',  Armoricit  ot  Armoricin,  as  FrocopttS  desigoates  them.  Ar-mat' 
ricA,  or  King's  of  the  Sea,  a  oame  wMch,  tecording  to  Cmv,  tfa«y  wen  fond  of 
giving  themselves,  and  of  which  they  were  worthy,  as  they  titfpaasail  the  WA  of  the 
|»eople  ot  Gaul  in  the  art  ot  navigation. — L.  iii.  and  vi. 

Cccsar  gained  over  them  a  naval  victory,  in  which  comhat  he  was  merely  a 
spectator.  His  flet  t  was  commanded  by  the  jonn^er  Br.:tut.  to  whom  he  wea 
xn^irh  attached,  and  who,  afterwards,  became  ooe  of  his  aasatsiiiSw--^*  Tu  qu«qu§, 

t  S.  Hyeroo.  ad  Gtlet  3.      U  Hyer.  ibid.  if  Salp.  Sev.  dial,  u  20. 

J  Ca-s.  i  ,  28.  f  Sueton.  in  Vitell.      t|  Caes.  vi.  75. 

$  S.  Tia;n.  pref.  ••  Syd.  A  poll 

A  writer  of  Ie«;ends  pretends  that  there  was  found,  in  ibc  inland  of  Sciu,  a 
Breton  MS.,  cootaioing  the  Pagan  ceiemoaies  which  were  practised  in  that  i  land. 
The  Dryads  of  Sf  in  possessed  the  power  of  excitiog  and  calming  storm  ,  bv  the 
roeaos  of  their  mysterious  songs,  caiminibui.  Mela,  ui.  6.  It  u  probable  that 
theae  venea,  or  turmgnip  were  io  Bas  Breton. 
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philososhy  of  the  Druids  passed  into  Albion  *;  and,  as  the  Dniids 
wrote  nothing,  nor  made  nse  of  books,  tliey  must,  in  order  to  give 
their  lessoos,  have  bad  a  common  language  with  the  GauU.  Also, 
Tacitus  assures  us,  that  there  was  but  a  trifling  diiit  ic  ticu  butween 
the  two  ianguages.f  i'lolumuius,  moreover,  remarks  ihuL  the 
proper  names  of  the  insular  Britons,  and  of  the  Gauls,  were 
still  the  same  in  fab  time ;  tfaat  tfae  cooformity  of  names  extended 
to  tfae  cities  and  habitations  of  tfae  two  people.| 

Tfae  identi^  of  names  and  of  language  proceeded  from  having 
tfae  same  origin.   Albion  was  a  colony  of  UauL| 

It  will  easily  be  believed/'  says  Tacitus,  that  the  Gauls  haire 
occupied  the  neighbouring  soil.  You  find  there  the  same  worship, 
founded  upon  the  same  superstitions,  and  nearly  the  same  lan- 
gnage." 

The  Tenerable  Bede,  the  father  of  English  history,  thus  ex- 
presses himself,  "The  Britons  alone  have  g^ven  their  name  to 
this  island*  They  were  its  first  inhabitants.  I'hey  came  from 
Arrooric  into  Albion,  and  took  possession  of  the  southern  parts 

of  the  island.    Such  is  the  tradition." 

"The  Gauls,"  says,  in  his  turn,  William  of  Newbridge,  "are 

the  (irst  inhabitant'?  ef  our  islands.  It  lias  long  since  been  proved 
that  they  are  of  tli(  s  ime  nation  as  the  Bretons  beyond  sea,  and 
that  they  have  the  same  language. 

After  passages  thus  precise,  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  but 
that  the  language  of  the  insular  Britons  has  been  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Gauls  and  of  the  Bretous,  of  the  continent.  It  was  only 
after  a  long  series  of  years,  and  by  degrees,  that  the  Celtic  or 
Gallic  language  became  confined  in  Armoric  and  in  Great  Briuin. 
Tfae  invasions  of  the  Francs  have  driven  it  to  the  confines  of  Freadi 
Brittany,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Danes  and  of  the 
Saxons  have  forced  it  back  into  the  principality  of  Wales  in 
Eui^land.  In  short,  the  Celtic-Breton  has  remained  in  these  two 
regions  of  Great  and  Little  Britain,  where  it  is  still  spoken  at  this 
day  by  two  millions  of  men. 

Of  the  People  of  Italy,    Of  the  Ventttan^. 

Strabo  considers  the  Venetians  as  descendants  of  the  V  enetes  of 
Armoric.V    "I  believe,*' says  he,  '*  that  these  last  have  founded 

*  Ccs.  vi.  13.  t  Semo  fasud  multimi  divcmis.  la  Agrie. 

X  Ptolero.  ii:.  3.    Cxs.  v.  12. 

$  Whether  Armoric  was  firtl  peopled  by  Britons,  or  Albion  by  Bretons,  is  a 
qucstton  thftt  btt  not  hitherto  b«eii  ntisfactorily  aoswendy  we  ihaO  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive a  commiuuestioil  on  the  subject. — Editors. 

(1  Eiasdem  nationis  et  Impure,  x\.  5.  Ita  Camden. 

^  The  family  of  BadocJ,  ouc  oi  ilic  mo$t  lUu&Lrious  of  Veuiec,  claimed  Uictr 
otttin  from  the  Biclon  \'cnete».  liadocri,  elarwiiM  Vtnttorum  fomUWf  put 
ex  Venetw  Britmihut  oltm  fuervt.  Pontic*  Viruniu** 
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those  of  Adria.  I  believe  it  so  much  the  more,  as  thchr  neighbours, 
the  Boians,  and  the  Senones,  caine  from  beyond  the  Alpn.* 

The  Veoetiaas  of  Adria,"  says  Polybius,  nearly  resemble  the 
Gauls  in  their  maoners  and  costQme,  and  only  differ  from  then  in 

their  dialect/'f 

Of  the  AboriginMM, 

The  language  of  these  people,  according  to  St.  Isidore,  was  quite 
rude  and  coarse.  *'  It  was  that  which  was  spoken  in  Italy  in  the 
times  of  Janus  and  of  Saturn/'t 

This  passage  has  occasioned  the  learned  Pezron  to  believe  that 
the  language  of  the  court  of  the  good  King  Saturn  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Quimper  Ooreotio ;  and  the  pious  Isidore  would,  perhaps, 
not  have  thought  it  so  barbarous  bad  he  heard  it  spoken  by  the 
young  princesses  of  that  brilliant  court."  ''However,  to  set  the 
matter  at  rest,**  says  Pezron,  "  I  have  furnished  proofs  respecting 
at  which  can  never  be  refuted."§ 

0/  the  Oscians. 

Macrobius  inclines  us  to  think  thai  the  language  of  the  Oscians 
resembh  d  the  Gallic. ||  Aiilus  Gollid?  frfpiently  says,  '*Tlus 
word  is  Ossique  or  Gallic,"  meaning  that  the  tv.o  were  much 
alike.f  In  the  year  1760,  was  discovered  in  tiie  ruins  of  Abella, 
in  Campania,  an  imcient  Ossique  inscription,  relating  to  an  adju- 
dication of  boundaries.  We  find  in  it  the  Celto-Breton  words, 
"  entre  ar  vein  tci«,"  which  means  **  between  the  stones  raised/' 
and  the  word  iribalad"  which  signifies  *'  three  shovelsful  of 
earth.*^' 

Aulus  Gellios  mentions  that  the  poet  Ennius  surnamed  himself 
Triecr,  because  he  knew  three  languages,  the  Greek*  Ossique,  and 

Latin.f  \  The  translators  have,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
word.  The  Abb6  of  Verteuil  thought  he  had  translated  it,  in 
saying  that  "  Ennius  had  three  hcartSy  because  he  knew  three 
languaycs Noel  Taillepif'd,  that  Enntus  had  three  cords  to  his 
bow,  forasmuch  as  he  could  speak  thrte  <^ort$  o  f  ((niin/.cs.**  If  these 
authors  had  learnt  the  Breton,  they  would  iiavu  known  that  the 
word  tricor  was  Ossique  or  Gallic,  and  formed  of  the  word  tri-cor^ 
three  languages,  trilinyuit }  iroA  whence  comes  the  name  of 
TnooTf  in  Latin  TrieoruoL  Tr^goierH  (Triguer),  an  ancient  town 

•  smb.  u.  aad  iv.  t  Polyb.  U. 

;  Prisca  lingua  est  qni  MMliMiiu  Ittlitt  popnii  mI»  J«ao  el  Sttnmo  mot  «s}« 
incoadita.  O.  ix.  1 . 
I  Antiq.  p.  188,  &c.  T  Osll.  ptsiiin.  tf  GelLavii.?. 

I  Sfttnni,  vi.  4*  —  Oebelia,  Moad.  praaiu    It  7V%«jr  ia  Webb* 
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of  Brittany,  vheie  id  former  times  they  spoke  Breton,  Frencb, 
and  Latin.* 

Ennius  knew  the  Ossiqne  t  tbus  we  find,  in  his  verses,  some 
words  of  that  language.  We  will  cite  but  one,  taranturat  wbich 
imitates  so  well  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

"Cum  tuba  terribilern  soiiituta  tarantura  dixit.** 

This  word  is  Bas  Breton,  derived  from  tarauy  the  sound  of  the 
clarion,  and  from  which  Taranis  Jupiter  the  Thunderer,  takes 
aiuoogst  the  Greeks  its  modest  origin. 

Of  the  Tyrrklnians, 

The  Tyrrhenisns,  or  Tuscans,  according  to  Denis  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  spoke  a  barbarous  language ;  and  we  know  that  by  bar- 
barians, the  Gauls  were  especially  meant,  with  whose  lanp^agethe 
Greeks  and  the  Romausf  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted. 

The  same  historian  states  that  the  ancient  Latin  tongue  was 
neither  entirely  barbarian,  nor  entirely  Greek,  but  a  mixture  of 
both,  viz.  of  Gallic  aud  iEolian  Greek.l 

Quintilian  also  remarks,  that  the  Romans  have  borrowed  several 
words  from  the  Gauls,  of  which  they  make  use,  he  says,  as  of  their 
own  property.! 

Aulus  Gcllius  w^ill  shortly  show  u<;  that  the  Tuscan  and  Gallic  ^ 
were  a  subject  of  laughter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome. 

0/  the  Sai/itit  u, 

The  Sabines  spoke  the  language  of  the  Oscians,||  The  Sabines, 
the  Marsians,  and  the  Vestiang  had  the  same  idiom.lT  The  Sabines 
were  descended  from  the  Oinhrlans,  and  the  Ombrians  from  the 
Gauls.**  It  was  amongst  tlic  Subiiit  s  tliat  Cato  passed  his  youth, 
iu  the  country  where  the  Lauu  was.  not  so  generally  made  use  of, 
to  which  is  owing  that  we  meet  with  several  Bas  Breton  words  in 
his  works.tt 

•  Vide  the  Catollcon  of  Quoatqii6v6ran,  printed  at  Trtquier,  in  1499.  Alain 
Bouchard  sajs,  that  St,  Yves,  who  lived  in  that  town  in  1200,  '^preached  there  in 
French  or  Brtton  tanguage,  aiio  in  Latimf  recording  m  htiaw  tku  9k»  congregation 
required  it* 

t  The  word  "barbare"  U  derived  from  t^io  felto-Breton  "bam  hara,*'  bread- 
bread,    llie  frequent  repititioa  oi  barabara,  su  necessary  to  the  Uaiils  far  the  par-  « 
pose  of  demandtDg  their  dailv  rations  of  bread,  hldjobtaitied  them  the  appeilatioa 
of  barbarcs,  (barbarians,)  which  in  the  sod  wftt  istsnded  to  tho  other  astioDS, 
strangers  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

I  £x  utroque  murto.  DIoii.  HsL  u 

4  Plurioia  tallica  valseniot  nontiti,  suttiik  es  alisao  straqiie  (giweo  el  gallieo) 

fcccmnt.  Quint*  i.  9.  » 

II  Strab.  iii,  **  Dion.  llal.  Solin. 
t  Fcitiu  ad  HeniK.                       tt  Vido  Pen. 
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The  language  of  the  Sabinea,  according  to  Pezron,  was  the  pure 
CM  lie,  to  prove  which  we  shall  give  some  proper  names,  and  the 
word  redandri'o,  so  contoniiable  to  the  Breton.  Cato  comes  from 
ca/,»  wise,  prudent ;  Cosius,  from  cos,  old,  wrinkled;  Dalivus, 
from  da//,  blind,  foolish  ;  Lucius,  fioui  luch,  light  ;t  Nero,  from 
ner  or  iierz,  streortb,  courage;!  Silanus,  from  $izUm,  a  spigot; 
Talias,  from  tad,  rather ;  TereDtius,  from  forn>  to  break  ;§  Tiillitta» 
from  (uUf  which  was  pronounced  iouttt  a  carera,  &c« 

The  Salians,  priests  of  Mars,  in  that  small  nation,  were  aecos- 
tmned  yearly  to  perform  farandoles,  the  whole  art  of  which  con- 
sbted  10  executing  ▼oltes  in  every  possible  manner,  aflter  dancing 
in  circle,  at  the  same  time  always  keeping  the  most  exact  measure. 

This  dance  was  called  redandruo,  which,  in  the  Sabine  language^ 
signified  a  circle  r  ice  ||  This  redandruo  is  visibly  the  ftdandro  of 
the  Bretons,  which,  in  their  language,  has  the  same  significatioOf 
and  is  still  executed  in  the  same  manner. 

Of  Asia  Minor,    Of  the  Phocians. 

The  Phocians,  a  people  of  Ionia,  spoke  the  Oallif  language, 
which  they  brought  back  into  Europe  wh*  n,  nucU  r  the  conduct  of 
Euxenus  the  younger,  they  came  and  founded  the  town  of  Mar- 
seilles, 600  years  before  Jesus  Christ.lT 

Euxenus  sent  deputies  to  Bcllov^se,  cliief  or  king  of  the  Gauls, 
who  answered  that  he  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors  sentiments 
of  goodwill  and  friendship  towards  the  Greeks,  and  that  he  should 
know  how  to  protect  their  infant  colony  from  the  pride  of  their 
neighbours.**  It  Twas  under  the  protection  of  Bellov^se  that 
Euxenus  built  that  famous  city  destined  to  give  a  new  existence  to 
the  land  of  the  Celts,  and  which  has  since  acquired  the  title  of  the 
Athens  of  Gaul. 

Of  the  Galatians.fi 

The  Galatians,  according  to  Lucian,  also  spoke  the  language  of 
the  Gauls.n   The  national  language  of  the  Galatians,  says  St* 

•  CitfiiiWdib. 

t  Lucie,  pritD&  lace  orti.    Varr.  et  Val.  Max. 

}  >>'ero  sabinum  verbum  est,  eoqnc  significatur  virtus  ct  fortitu'lo.  Ita<|ue  ex 
ClauUiis,  quos  k  Sabiaia  oriuados  accepimos,  qui  erat  e^regiti  di^uc  pre.sLauu  forti- 
tadinv,  Ntro  appellatm  eat.   Gdl.  et  Suet,  in  Tib. 

Tertntina  n':ri>s  h  trTn!tr>  quod  e'-^t  SriViinonim  linguS  nioHe.    Macrob.  iii. 

I  Redandruo,  id  est,  circumvolattOy  ex  rtd  et  antruo,  quod  aatiqoi  utebanturpro 
rwdm.  Sic  Lodliiu  poeu  apnd  CaU  AwL  FkMl  at  amidiuat*  lie  vulfgd  ledua* 
dnaat  ipM. 

f  \'arro  ap.  S.  Hysnm.  ad  Galat.  iii. 
Strabo,  iv. 

ft  Itk  Gallot  senno  gnecaa  aroellit,  Oabtv,  Breims  dnee,  in  Gnedam  irrope- 

nint  ab  uUiniis  Oceane  nnibus*   nosSR*  x«  Tit*  liv* 

II  Fatudom.  u.  4tf4* 

6 
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J«ffM6»  is  llie  MM  atf  tbfit  of  the  Trevirians ;  and  though  it  may 
have  undergone  some  alteratioii,  it  it  of  little  coAtequeuce,  *  Tliii 
learned  doctor  adds,  that  they  named  the  seed  from  which  they 

extracted  the  scarlet  die  "CocA."  This  word  has  the  same  meaning 
in  BrrtOTi.  TertuUian  remarks,  that  the  good  King  Saturn  was 
fond  of  wearing  a  mantle  of  Galatian  8carlet.t 

IiL  that  province  lived  the  ToUstobroges,  whose  name  signifies 
driven  or  exiled  from  their  country,  tolist-o-brog .X    We  know,  in 

fact,  that  the  army  of  the  Oatils  retired,  wandering!:  and  fugitive, 
into  1  hr:icc  and  Asia  Mmor,  after  the  defeat  of  Breoous,  under  the 
walls  of  Delphos. 

Of  the  FeopU  oj  Sarmatia^ 

The  language  of  the  Sarmatians,  of  the  Scythians^  and  Cimbri ; 
tiiat  of  the  Thracians,  GeCss,  and  Dacians ;  the  laD|;uage  of  the 
Peuciniaos,  of  the  Bastarnians,  and  of  the  Soordisquians,  formed 
but  one  collateral  of  the  Celtic. 

The  language  of  the  Cimbrians,  or  Cimbri,  says  Macrobins»  was 
that  of  Uie  Cimmerian  Scythians,  established  on  the  borders  of  the 
Palus  Meotidesy  which  they  called  M6r  marusa.  Mormaruia  vox 
vere  ctm&rtca,  fidm  ScythtB,  quibui  cimbrica  lingua  fuit  vernacula 
hanc  voeem  hahuerunt.  Mor  marw,  in  Welsh  ;  in  Breton,  Mor 
maro,  signify  the  Dead  Sea  :  coiiseqncntlv,  this  shows  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Cimbric,  the  W^elsh,  and  the  Breton  ;  but  this 
ought  not  to  surprise  us,  since  the  Cimmerians  or  the  timbri  were 
the  same  as  the  Gauls  ;§  but  what  is  stranu;e  is,  that  the  Welsh 
still  call  their  language  the  Cimbric,  Cymraeg;  and  their  country 
Cymi),  or  Cymmri. 

Tacitu'?  teaches  us  that  the  Scordisquians,  the  Bastarniaus,  and 
the  Peucinians,  had  one  common  language. ||  Now  the  language 
of  the  Scordisquians  was  the  same  as  that  oi  the  Galatians,  and 
tlie  Galatians  spoke  Gallic. 

Ovid  declaims  violently  against  the  idiom  of  the  Gctcc,  which 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Thracians,  Sarmatians,  and  Dacians.lf 
He  compares  it  lo  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts,  *'  voces  ferincB," 
Nevertheless,  he  learnt  the  Getic,  and  composed  in  it  a  poem  in 
praise  of  Augustus : 

"  Nam  dedici  getice,  sarmatic^que  loqui*" 

•  S.  Hyer.  ad  Galat.  ii.  3.  St.  Jerome  had  dwelt  at  Treves,  at  that  time  the 
meUopoiis  of  Gaul,  and  of  couise  was  uerfecUy  acquainted  wiUt  the  language, 
(Dofau.)  ^ 

t  Lib.  de  Pallio,  iv. 

t  Tolistobrogs,  Galatiae  populi,  iiui  eu  commigrllruDt.    Strab.  v, 

$  Diod*Sic.  V.  21.  ||  German.  1  Suab.  i,7.  Ond, 
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He  wrote  to  Carus»  *'  Would  you  believe  it,  my  dear  friend,  1  am 
almost  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  I  have  just  written  a  poem  in 
Getic,  where  T  have  adapted  barbarous  words  to  the  measui  f-  of 
Latio  verse.  Nevertheless,  cougraluiale  me,  I  have  succeeded  in 
pleasing  the  Scythians,  complete  baibaHani  as  they  are,  and  I 
already  pass  amongst  them  for  a  great  poet.*** 

Ovid  complains,  in  another  place,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
insert  in  his  poem  the  name  of  Tudican,  his  faithful  friend, 
asaongst  the  Getae.  This  name  was  Gallic^  liidtc-can»  which  sig- 
nifies a  small  race,  pure  and  without  stain.  If  you,  dear 
friend,  are  not  mentioned  in  mj  Terses,  your  name  alone  is  the 
caase  of  it.*' 

"  Nominis  efficitur  conditione  tui."t 

Of  the  People  qf  Germany,    Of  the  Qothinicms, 

The  Gothinians,  according  to  Tacitus,  spoke  Gallic. |  That 
author  cites  but  a  siagle  word  of  their  language,  and  this  word  is 
Breton :  it  is  '*  jr/at,**  tlie  name  which  they  gate  to  amber*§  "Ofili^ 
and  **giezni/'  in  Bas  Breton,  signifies  green  and  verdure. 

The  Gothinians  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Sigovesus,  who  es- 
tablished them,  as  well  as  the  Bolans,  along  the  forest  of  Heicynia, 
about  590  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Bolans  were  driven 
from  those  climates  by  Marobodu,  general  of  the  Marcomanians. 

The  Gothinians  penetrated  into  Lower  Silesia*  The  name  of 
Marobodu  is  Gallic,  and  is  translated  into  French  by  hranche  notre^ 
i.  e.  black  branch,  dead  or  dried ;  maro-bod^du,  Velleius  Pater- 
cuius  does  not  orive  the  most  flattering  portrait  of  him  :  "  Mnroho- 
dims,  genere  nobtlis,  corpore pngvalens,  animo  ferox,  natiwie  tnagis 
quam  ratiwe  barbarus/* 

Of  the  J^$lyans, 

Near  the  Gothinians  was  situated  the  powerful  nation  of  the 
JSstyans,  who  occupied  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  from  War- 
sovia  to  the  sea.  They  made  agriculture  flourish.  "  Along  the 
Suevian  Sea,**  says  Tacitus,  *•  arc  found  the  ^styans,  who  live  atul 
clothe  themselves  in  th^  srhu  manner  as  the  Suevians,  but  whose 
language  approaches  nearer  that  of  Britaio."|| 

•  Pont.  iv.  Ele|:.  13.  t  Eleg.  12. 

I  Gothinoa  galhca  Imgoa  coarguit  doq  Mite  Gcnnanos,  c  43. 

\  Qnod  ip<?i  ;^'?fjum  vocant.    Vide  the  notes  of  La  Blett. 

I  Quibus  ritus,  habitusque  Suevoram,  lingua  britannicw  proplor,  c.  42.  This 
worn  propior,  would  it  not  indicate  that  the  OalJie  was  also  lbs  language  of  the 
Sacves,  but  that  that  of  the  ^^^n  did  not  tear  io  near  a  icienblaiMa  to  tl  ts  to 
that  of  Britain,  '*  Britamuc*  propior/' 

yo.  I.  Jt 
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DO  Historif  of  Languages, 

From  this  passage  we  can  once  more  deduce,  as  a  consequence, 
that  the  Breton  and  Gallic  were  one  and  the  same  language,  since 
it  is  demonstrated  that  the  iSstyans  descended  from  the  Celts  of 
the  continent,  and  not  from  the  insular  Britons. 

Such  are  die  people  who,  according  to  authors,  have  spoken 
Gallic.  We  shall  afterwards  see  what  is  the  actual  state  of  this 
language  on  the  ancient  and  on  the  new  continent.  We  proceed  to 


The  Defeat     BrennuSf  Oenerai  of  the  Gauls.^   367  yean  before 

Jetus  Christ. 

Camillus,  having  vanquished  the  Gauls,  pursued  them  to  the 
town,  far  from  Romct  where  they  had  demanded  that  the  Consuls 
should  bring  them  the  ransom  of  the  Capitol. 

In  memory  of  this  fortunate  event,  he  caused  the  scales,  which 
had  been  used  to  weigh  the  gold  of  the  Romans,  to  be  suspended 
in  the  principal  quarters  of  the  town,  and  changed  the  former  name 
of  the  eity  to  that  of  Pemur^  which  it  has  kept  to  this  day.  It  is 
the  town  of  Pezaro,  on  the  Adriatic  Gulph.  This  name  is  formed 
from  the  Gallic  jweir-ooitr,  which  signifies  scales  for  gold.f 

Expedition  ^  the  eeetmd  Breimue,   278  years  before  Jesus  Christm 

With  respect  to  this  cxpr  <lition  into  Greece,  Pausamas  relates 
that  the  Gauls  had  a  corps  ot"  ca\  all  v,  which  they  called  "  irimar^ 
kesia'"  that  every  cavalier  <  f  wliicli  it  was  composed  was  accom- 
panied by  two  valets,  well  mouatcd,  to  replace  him,  if  killed  in 
action ;  to  carry  htm  off,  if  wounded ;  or  to  give  him  a  Aresh  horse, 
if  his  own  should  be  disabled.  Pausanias  adds  that  this  word  was 
Gallic.  In  fact,'*  says  he,  the  Gauls  call  a  horse  mark^X  The 
two  radicals,  tri-march^  three  horses,  has  already  been  again  dis* 
covered  in  the  Breton  ;  but  the  final  e<ta,  which  is  that  of  march' 
eghieZf  chivalry,  has  not  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  ;  trimar* 
hr(jhiezt  three  orders  of  chivalry,  of  which  the  Greek,  to  soften  the 
pronunciation,  have  formed  their  trimarkesiom 

Victory  ofMarius*    101  years  before  Jesus  Christ , 

During  the  couibat  which  Mariiis  fought  with  the  Aiiibrones, 
near  Aix,  ia  Provence,  the  Ligurians,  Roman  auxiliaries,  recog> 

*  Several  Gallic  chiefs  bave  borne  the  aame  of  BrenDus,  which  iigaifies  stpfWM 
chief  or  king  :  brenin  or  bienhiti. 
t  Pezaouium  sic  dictum  quod  iUie  aiimiD  pciiMtlun  sit.  Hocdvitati  mumb 

dedit,  Jiodic  Pezaro.    Catull.  ex  Scrv. 

X  Galli  equestriii  pugo®  iustiiutiooem  tiimarktsiam  appoUlAt,  patria  voce 
equum  eoim  mark  appellant.   Phocid.  19. 
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nised,  by  the  cries  of  the  Gauls,  ombroni!  omhroni!  compatriots!' 

th;U  tficy  ^vere  eng-aged  with  people  who  spoke  their  own  language.f 
TJit  y  re  peated,  in  their  turn,  ombroni  J  ombronil  and,  &a^s  Amyo^ 
"  so  also  did  the  captains."^ 

Char,   50  yewn  before  Jetus  Christ 

Cesar  relates  that  Ariovistus,  king  of  the  Germans,  had  learnt 
the  CJallic  since  liis  residence  in  Gaul,  and  that  he  spake  it  with 
facility .§  The  young^  Valerius  Procillus  also  knew  that  language, 
and  that  was  one  of  the  motived  which  iuduced  Cesar  to  send  him 
at  an  eiiToy  to  the  Germao  priiice*||  Ariovistus  asked  him  for 
what  purpose  he  bad  come  to  his  camp  ?  if  he  was  not  a  spy  ?  and, 
without  watting  for  his  answer,  ordered  him  to  be  arrested. 

It  appears  that  the  Gauls  knew  little  else  than  the  Celtic,  that 
they  were  strangers  to  the  Greek  and  Latio,  syioe  C4sar  was 
forced  to  make  use  of  interpreters  durint^  a  conference  he  had  with 
Divitiacos,  dniid  and  tetrarch  of  the  ^duans,  (Autunois.)^  On 
another  occn«;ion,  when  he  wished  to  send  intelligence  to  Q.  Tullius 
Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  and  wliom  the  Gauls  were  hf- 
fiei]ring'  in  Treves,  he  took  the  precaution  of  writing  to  him  m 
Greek,  that,  if  his  letter  was  intercepted,  the  enemy  might  not 
become  acquainted  with  his  projects.** 

Cesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  cites  several  Gallic  words  :  among 
others,  Lraccatat  which  was  the  name  of  a  country  of  Gaul,  where 
they  wore  large  breeches;  Oallia  braccata,  breeched  GauL  With 
respect  to  this  word,  Suetonius  relates  the  following  fact : 

When  Cesar  introduced  the  Gauls  into  tiie  senate,  they  sung"  lu 
derisioD  through  all  the  streets  of  Rome,  the  Oauls  whom  (mar 
has  led  m  triimph  ha»e  taken  off  their  targe  breeches  in  full  eenaie^ 
to  put  OS  the  laticlave.'^if  These  braguettes  are  still  fashionable 
in  Annorica,  and  Martial  said  of  them  in  his  time, 

"  Veteres  braces  Britonis  pauperis/* 

Amongst  the  Gallic  generals  whom  C^sar  fought  against  are 
also  remarked  several  whose  names  are  Breton  ;  such  as  Calvarin 

(Calvarinus),  Ca5tic  (Casticus),  Cantnmantcled,  Cavaric  (Cn- 
▼aricus),  Corre  ((  oneus),  Correo,  i'ur  (t'urus),  Mandubrat 
(Maiidufiratus),  TLuiomat  (Teutomatus),  Cotual  (Cotualus),  and 
Coutitodon  (Couetodaaus), 

*  Wofd  for  word,  our  <x>untrjmen :  om-6ro-n<,  tlic  reverse  of  AUobrogeS| 
stnafm;  «iAo-6rodtikfr  it  thdr  eonntry. 

t  The  LigoriaDS  came  from  transalpioe  Gaid.    Polyb.  ii. 

t  Respooderunt  etip&i  vooem  eorum  patriam  esse.— I'luUrcb,  in  Maris. 

$  Cxs.  i.  47. 

II  Propter  6deni  <i  propter  Uogua  gallica:  icieatism.«-Ibi4. 

t  Ibid.  i.  38.  L.  6.  tt  Suet,  io  Cm«  80. 
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It  was  under  the  banner  of  Cofual  and  Conetodon  thai  the 
Camutes  inarched  to  the  siege  of  Orleans.  "  The  appointed  day 
being  arrived,  the  Carnutet  (eats  Cesar)  chose  for  chiefs,  Cotual, 
and  Couetodon,  two  determined  men  ;  at  the  signal,  they  directed 
their  march  upon  Genabis  (Orleans),  and  massacred  the  Roman 
citizens,  whom  commerce  had  attracted  there."* 

These  two  Gallic  generals  mii^ht  very  probably  be  Bretons. 
There  existed  at  that  period  an  intimate  union  between  ibc 
Armoricans  and  the  Carnutes.  In  fact  we  read,  in  the  eighth 
book  of  the  Commentaries,  that  Dumuacus,  general  of  the  And^s 
or  Angcvians,  beaten  by  Fabius,  went  to  hide  his  disgrace  into  the 
heart  of  Armorica;  and  that,  after  his  defeat,  the  Armoricansy 
yielding  to  the  eiample  and  to  the  authority  of  the  Carnutes^ 
received  and  executed  without  delay  the  terms  prescribed  them* 
The  word  authority"  announces  that  these  people  were  under  the 
dependence  of*the  Carnutes,  and  made  common  cause  with  them. 
We  Bhall  finish  this  artlolo  with  an  interesting  passage  extracted 
from  Servius,  which  sliu\<.  s  with  what  care  Fortune  protected  the 
days  of  the  conqueror  oi  (iaul : 

"Cesar,*'  says  Servius,  "fighting  in  Gaul,  wns  taken,  com- 
plf  ttly  armed,  by  a  Gaul,  who  tied  him  on  his  horse.  On  the 
way  the  Gaul  met  one  of  his  comrades,  who,  recognising  Cesar, 
insulted  him,  and  said,  *  K^,  cos  Char;*  which  in  Gallic,"  adds 
Serrius*  signifies  Ut  go ;  and,  in  fact,  it  happened  that  C6sar  was 
setatliberty/'t 

The  words  JTi^,  cos  Char,  do  not  mean  simply  let  go,  but,  more 
energetically.  Begone  from  Cesar. 

It  may  be  believed,  that  at  the  name  alone  of  Cesar,  as  on  ano- 
ther occasion  at  the  name  of  Marios,  concealed  in  the  reeds  of 
Mintuma,  affright'  might  have  seised  the  barbarian  in  whose 
power  he  was,  and  that  C6sar  triumphed  even  in  the  arms  of  his 
conqueror.  "  Also,"  says  Ser?ius,  **  Cesar  relates  this  fact  in  his 
Ephemerides,!  in  the  chapter  of  his  private  good  fortune." 

First  Century* 

If  we  believe  the  writers  of  this  age,  it  Bayed  the  elars  of 
strangers  who  heard  the  Omuls  speak.  The  greater  part  of  their 

words,  particularly  their  proper  names,  were  so  rude  that  they 

could  bnrdly  be  pronounced  in  other  languages.  It  wa? ,  above 
all,  ditiicult  to  introduce  them  into  verse  wiUiout  distiguring 
them. 

*  Cns.  n,  3«--Tr«asI.  of  Tmtlongeoa. 

t  Occurrit  quidam  de  hostibus  qui  cum  nosset,  et  insultans  ait ;  K6cos  Ct^sar, 
quod  Gallonim  liri^u^  dimittt  iignificat  ot  iu  factum  est  ui  dimUUrttur,'-Si&t» 
iii>ueiU,  XX.  v.  743. 

I  Thitjoiiraa]  islost. 
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We  inronoQDce  theie  Gallic  words  with  Bucb  softness  aod 
efieminacj^"  says  the  wise  QuintiliaD,  that  we  frequently  change 
their  very  nature." 

It  is  impossible  for  us  Romans,'*  cries  Pomponius  Mela^  ^  to 
articulate  these  barbarous  words."* 

**i  should  greatly  fear/'  exclaims  StraX>o«  '*to  wound  yoar  deli- 
cate  ears  in  citing  these  names  of  Allotrigesy  Bardictes^  Plectori^ 
and  other  deformed  words.'*t 

It  will  not  be  a  trifling  embarrassment/'  wrote  Pliny  the 

younger,  "  to  insert  these  truly  savage^  names  in  your  verses;  but 
there  is  nothing  which  labour  and  art  do  not  succeed  in  surmount- 
iug,  or,  at  least,  in  rendering  less  difficult*" 

"  As  for  us/'  says  Martial,  "who  were  bom  amonpfst  the  Celts, 
we  do  not  blush  to  employ  in  an  agreeab!^  vpr?e  the  flinty  names 
of  our  country.  Delicate  reader,  you  laugh  at'  these  uncouth 
names.  I  permit  you  to  laugh  :  for  my  parl^  i  prefer  these  rude 
countries  to  Bitonta."§ 

With  respect  to  the  style  of  the  Gauls,  Diodorus  Siculus 
remarks  that  it  was  concise,  entr'^efic,  but  abounding  in  hyper- 
boles, which  made  it  occasiuualiy  apprudch  the  tragic.jl  The 
history,  the  laws,  the  religion  of  the  Celts,  being  all  included  in 
verses  which  they  learnt  from  the  cradle,  we  ou^ht  not  to  be  asto- 
nished that  their  speeches,  and  even  their  familiar  conversation* 
partook  of  the  pompous  style  to  which  from  their  infancy  they  had 
been  accustomed.  As  to  their  gutteral  pronunciation,  which  Ovid 
and  the  Emperor  Julian  compare  to  the  roaring  of  beasts,  to  the 
croaking  of  ravens,  we  must  not  understand  it  literally;  a  foreign 
language  almost  always  appears  barbarous  to  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of,  or  not  accustomed  to  it.  Ovid,  in  his  exile,  ridiculed 
the  Celtic  of  the  Getse ;  and  the  Getse,  in  their  turn,  did  uui  iuugU 
less  at  the  language  of  Ovid,  all  Roman  as  it  was: 

^Barbarus  hie  ego  sum,  qui^  non  intelligor  illis^ 
£t  rident  stoUdi  verba  latina  Qetm." 

A  modern  author^  who  even  has  never  heard  the  Breton,  has  he 

not  hazarded  comparing  this  language  and  its  poetry  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile,  the  sound  of  whose  fall  is  more  calculated  to 
occasion  fright  than  pleasure. IT  Certes  we  have,  as  yet,  found 
nothing  so  ingenious  in  the  ancients. 

*  Insueta  iHorum  verba  nostro  ore  concipi  nequeant,  3. 
i  Cffiterique  deformioris  appellatioois  homines,  3. 
t  Baibara  et  tea  oomina,  epttt.  S.  4* 

§  Kpig.  iv.  65. 
B  Diod.  Sic.  v.  20. 

1  Hbt.  Universal,  translated  from  ihe  English. 
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Besides  Diodonis  renders  homag«  to  the  talents  of  the  Gallic 
bards  or  poets  :  "The  Gallic  poets  po«i«e«:s  harmony  and  ccrace  : 
they  are  called  bards.*  They  enjoy  sucii  credit  with  these  people 
that  when,  after  the  first  discharge  of  arrows  and  darts,  the 
soldiers  are  ready  to  charge  the  enemy,  should  it  happen  that  one 
of  these  children  of  Parnassus  introduces  himself  between  the 
combataDts,  immediately  entering  into  Degociation,  they  lay  down 
their  arms.  It  is  thns  that  in  nations  even  the  most  ferocious 
anger  submits  to  reasoui  and  Mars  shows  his  respect  for  the 
muses." 

In  their  camps  and  solemn  assemblies,  the  bards  recounted  the 
exploits  of  the  heroes,  and  the  triumphs  of  their  country.  They 
were  the  depositaries  of  the  past,  and  the  living  annals  of  Gaul; 
for  their  religious  dogmas  forbad  the  use  of  writing,  and  the 
Druids,  similar  to  Lycurgus  and  Socrates,  transmitted  verbally 
the  laws  and  the  secrets  of  science. 

We  read  in  Athenus  that  Lueroius,  king  of  the  Auvernians, 
having  fixed  a  day  to  regale  his  people,  a  bard  met  him,  singing 
bis  praises,  at  the  same  time  deploring  his  misfortune  in  arriving 
too  late  for  the  family  batiquet.  Luerniu^,  pleased  with  liearmg 
himself  praised,  called  for  a  purse  of  c^old,  which  he  threw  to  i\\q 
poet,  who,  taking  it  up,  again  broke  forth  in  eulogies,  exclaiming 
that  the  car  directed  by  Luernius  imprinted  on  the  earth  traces  of 
henefieencef  which  made  it  produce  gold,  and  every  good  in  favor  of 
morials.f 

The  person  of  the  bards  was  sacred,  and  we  see  in  the  Temora 
ofOssjan  that  an  usurper  dared  not  raise  against  them  the  hand 
he  had  just  dyed  in  the  blood  of  his  king. 

With  the  Bretons  they  could  never  seize  the  lyre  or  the  songs 

of  a  bai  J  tor  debts,  though  they  couid  all  hib  other  efTects. 

Tacitus,  in  his  Life  of  Agricola,  speaks  of  the  brave  Galcacus, 
general  of  the  British,  whose  name  signifies  the  Gallic  stammerer, 
r/«/-f/ac;t  hnt,  miflnnnRtcly  for  our  etymology,  the  liaranguc  of 
Galcacus  to  ins  soldiers  will  always  be  a  proof  that  this  appellation 
could  not  apply  to  him.  It  is  at  the  end  of  lus  huiangue  tliat  we 
read  these  remarkable  words :  "  Britons,  when  yon  march  to  the 
combat,  think  of  your  ancestors  and  of  your  descendants.** 

*  Bardt  in  Breton,  ti^ifiM  s  pott,  a  tiagtr;  and  barddontg,  a  pooui,  a  soog. 

Banliis  gall  ice  cantor.  Fcstus. 

t  Luernius  was  father  to  tlie  famous  BituUus,  who,  in  a  battle  which  he  fought 
with  the  Romans,  122  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  fought  on  a  diariot  of  silver,  and 
changed  his  arauNir  and  colours  three  times*  Such  was  the  fnnpnificence  of  this 
prince  that  the  pomp  of  ihe  Persian  kings  was  n  othing  in  companson  of  his  splen- 
dor. Showers  of  gold  and  silver  seemed  to  fall  trotn  his  car,  as  he  passed  through 
the  eonntiy. 

i  HeiithaCblgacof  Ouiaat 
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Second  CmUwrjf. 

VV'e  see,  io  Aulas  Gullius,  that  ihc  Gallic  words  excited  the 
astonUhment  and  laughter  of  the  Romans.  He  mentions  an  old 
patron,  who,  making  uie  of  old  law  terms  to  ornament  his 
pleading,  made  bis  andience  laugh,  as  iC  says  he,  '*  he  had  ad- 
dressed them  in  Tuscan  or  Gallic  jargon."* 

When  any  one  at  Rome  made  use  of  Gallic  eipressions,  they 
took  care  to  tell  him  *'that  though  C^sar  bad  had  the  power  of 
granting  the  right  of  citisenship  to  the  Gauls,  be  had  not  given  it 
to  any  word  of  their  language." 

St.  Irene,  bishop  of  Lyons,  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends,  "Since 
I  live  amongst  the  Gauls,  I  have  been  forced  to  learn  their  bar- 
barous lariguage." 

The  diacrc  ^ancte  was  extremely  well  acquainted  with  his 
language ;  and  morever  it  is  remarked  that  he  answered  in  Latin 
the  interrog^ations  they  made  him  undergo;  a  circumstance  at  that 
time  admirable  in  a  GauLX 

The  orator  Phavorinus  also  says  that  one  tbine  bad  always 
astonished  him,  that,  being  born  at  Aries,  he  should  have  learnt 
Greek.    As  we  see,  the  Gallic  language  was  almost  the  only  one 

then  made  use  of  in  GauL  It  is  to  that  language  that  the  Emperor 
Siilpiritn  owed  tfir  surname  of  Galba,  cliaracteristic  of  his  extreme 
corpulency. §  Anton i us  Prinins,  general  of  the  armies  of  Vespa- 
sian, was  born  at  Touluuiit,  where  in  his  intancy  he  received  the 
nickname  of bccco,"  which,  according  to  Suetonius,  meant  in 
Gallic  cocA'f  ^aA.l|  This  word  is  become  celebrated  by  what 
Herodotus,  and  after  him  Apuleus,  says  of  it. 

A|)iiK  ns  report*?  that  a  kin^  of  Eo^ypt,  whom  he  does  not  name, 
but  whom  Herodotus  calls  Psanimtticus,  dare  no  lons^er  contest 
with  the  Phrygians  the  honour  of  being  the  most  ancient;  after  an 
infant,  which  had  no  other  nurse  than  a  she-goat,  had  stammered 
bis  first  words  in  that  language,  beccos,  b^os,"  which  in  the 
Phrygian  language  signified  6mid»  and  in  ours  monUh  or  hetikfuL 
Herodotus  bad  learnt  this  fact  from  the  priests  of  Memphis. 

Juvenal  aimed  one  of  bis  bitter  saica-^ms  ns^ainst  the  g-ood  k.in<^ 
Arvuagus,  whose  very  name  oliered  hiui  uu  eloge ;  Arvi-rag  in 
Breton  signifiet  ikt  iMcere.   **  You  will  take  prisoner  some  king," 

*  Quasi  neteio  tfuA  ttiice  aut  galUee  dtniaal^  QBivant  tMsnuii. 

t  Oper.  pref. 

J  Martyr.  Liigd. 

I  SueU  iu  Oaib.  iii.    Calb.  on  galb,  to  old  Brelou,  desigaate:}  a  :iU>ul  miiu. 
Fillclitr  also  lierivsa  this  Dins  fton  gMMou,  fny  heavy. 
lUViidl.».  . 
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says  Vc  gen  ton  to  Domitian,  or,  at  least,  Arviragus  will  fall  from 
his  British  throne.    The  monster  is  a  foreigner." 

"  Aut  de  teraone  Britanno 
Excidet  Arviragus,  Peregrina  est  bellua." 

Nor  has  the  poet  forgotten  the  ancient  Gallic  bar.  He  calk  Oaul 
the  mother-niirse  of  the  advocates;*  and  teaches  us  that  it  was 
her  who  formed  the  British  advocates : 

^  **  Galha  causidicos  docuit  facunda  Britaaoos.'* 


Third  Ceniury, 

The  jurisconsult  Ulplcn  decides  that  the  ^dci  commis  may  be 
written  in  Latin,  in  Greek,  in  Punic,  in  Gallic,  or  in  any  other  vul- 
gar longue,t  which  shows  that  the  Gallic  was  in  full  vigour  at  that 
epoch.  At  the  present  day,  a  will  or  any  other  act,  might  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Code,  in  Bas  Breton.  No 
law,**  says  a  learned  jurisconsult,  **  pronounces  null,  acts  drawn 
up  in  another  language  than  French."  This  principle  might  be 
applied  in  our  good  Lower  Brittany.^ 

The  Emperor  Caracalla  owed  his  name  to  the  Gallic.  In  that 
language  toe  word  caraca/ designed  a  capuchin,  a  kind  of  hood. 
This  prince  required  that  they  should  salute  him  in  that  costume  :§ 
he  was  so  tenacious  of  it,  that  it  would  tempt  us  to  believe  he 
would  not  have  hated  the  Capuchins  had  they  then  existed. 
0?sian  has  suncr  the  victories  which  Fingal,  his  father,  gained  in 
211  over  the  Emperoi  C»racaila,  whom  the  Caledonians  called 
Caracul.    It  forms  the  subject  of  the  poem  of  "  Comala.** 

Lanipridus  relates,  in  his  life  of  Alexander  Sevi nis,  that  this 
prince,  passing  through  Gaul  against  the  Germans,  a  dryade  cried 
to  him  in  Ocdiic,  "  Seigneur,  you  may  cotUmue  your  nmto,  but 
hope  not  for  vietorg ;  and,  above  ail^  irutt  net  your  oobUert**^ 
The  prediction  was  accomplished ;  the  emperor  was  assassinated 
by  them  in  that  eipedition. 

We  have  in  our  notices  spoken  of  a  Breton  bard  named  Riwal, 
devoted  bv  his  contemporaries  to  the  hatred  of  posterity.  He  fell 
with  a  wolf  into  a  trap^  and  there  perished* 

The  golden  age  of  the  bards  was  no  more.  Their  malignant 
'  inclinations  had  extinguished  that  pure  fire,  that  noble  enthusiasm, 
which  animated  them  m  happier  times.    They  lavished  praise  and 
blame  without  choice  and  without  discernment ;  they  raised  to  an 

•  Nutricula  causidiconitn.  J  M*  Toullicr.  t.  v. 

t  Leg.  ii.  tf.  de  fidei  com.  §  TUlemont,  t.  iiL 

J I  Mvlier  dndu  mti  esdinavit  gaUi€o  letnoot  Vmda»  n«e  vktmtm  ^^em  ntt 
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aecomplttfaed  hero  the  petty  tyrant  whose  name  was  scarcely 
known  beyond  the  valley  where  he  reigned. 

And  yet  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  had  made  his  voice  resound 
in  the  mountains  and  on  the  rocks  of  Caledonia. 

Osstan  had  but  one  son,  Oscar  :  he  gave  him,  for  a  u  iTl,  Malvina; 
and  after  the  death  of  this  bdoved  '^on'/  lfe^^addressed  to  the  widow 
die  greater  part  of  the  poems  which  be 'composed  to  charm  his 
sorrows  and  the  solitude  of  his  old  age. 

Ossian  sang  in  the  midst  of  the  regions  of  ice  and  storms ;  and, 
as  it  were,  of  chaos.  The  daikneas  which  he  paints  surroands 
him  with  its  honors ;  he  ia  blind.  He  has  aharad  in  the  combats 
he  sings ;  he  has  lost  all  his  friends.  The  past,  the  present,  over* 
whelm  him  :  his  harp  is  wet  with  tears;  in  place  of  sounds,  sighs 
alone  proceed  from  it.*  *'  I  drag  myself"  says  he,  "to  the  tomb 
of  my  son,  to  the  grave  of  my  father ;  I  console  myself  in  touching 
them  with  my  trembliog  hands." 

There  han  been  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  original  text  of 
Ossian  published  at  London  in  1807;  in  it  may  be  seen  the  striking 
coincidence  which  exists  between  the  Gallic  and  our  Bas  Breton. 
Also,  the  historian  Oerard,  of  Cambridge,  extremely  skilled  in  (he 
Breton  language,  afiirms  that  the  poems  of  Os^iao  were  familiar 
to  him. 

Fourth  Century, 

In  312,  the  Emperor  Constantino,  going  from  the  island  of 
Britain  to  Rome,  disembarked  in  Armorica,  on  the  shores  of  the 

ocean,  in  the  country  of  Leon,  where  part  of  his  suite  remained  and 
settled,  and  where  they  found  again  the  same  language  which  was 
spoken  in  the  island.f  At  this  epoch,  the  temple  of  Bolianus,  or 
Beienus,  at  Nantes,  was  demolished. |  This  god  was  represented 
upon  a  globe,  round  which  was  inscribed  his  name,  in  Breton 
language  and  letters.^ 

The  tyrant,  Maximus,  and  Conan  M^rladec,  passed  also  into 
Armorica  m  of  which  Conan  became  the  first  sovereign,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Conaniguncs,  who  reigned  over  that  pro- 
vince until  the  time  of  Pierre  de  Dieux,  named  Mauclerc. 

Conan,  seated  on  the  throne,  wrote  to  Dionot,  king  of  tiie 
island,  to  ask  of  him  lii«!  daughter  Ursule  in  marriage,  praying 
him  at  the  same  time  to  provide  his  subjects  with  other  decent 


•  v.  Baour-Lormiao. 

t  lmmaD«  (^uaotum  coalucre  moribus,  lingulkque !    Guill.  Mamelsbiir. 

I  Boliantis,  or  Belemui,  amonstt  the  Gauls,  w«s  the  same  at  the  Apollo  of  tb« 
Greeks  and  Romans,  tlic  sun  and  the  god  of  medicine.    The  Greek  and  lAtinpoaU 
•hlH  him  the  blond  Pha  bus.    Met€n,  or  helen,  in  Breloa,  means  blottd. 
^  Britouico  idiomate  el  caraclere*    Alb.  Legrand. 

HO.  X.  o 
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wives  who  spoke  Breton.^  But,  it  appears,  the  result  of  this  mar- 
riage was  not  iorluaale ;  i'ur  Neuaius  ^huw^  us  lhat  ihe  ne.w  coxucrs 
V€xe  obliged  to  unite  themsdves  to  the  daugbtera  of  Arn^onca'^ 
and  that  every  husband  was  careful  to  cut  out  his  wifi^'s  tongue^ 
for  fear  their  children  should  one  day  speak  the  jargon  of  their 
mothers  ;t  a  yery  strange  expedient,  nnoe  these  ladies  already 
made  use  of  the  Bas  Breton. 

In  the  remainder  of  Gaul  the  Celtic  language  reiroed  para* 

mount.  Saint  Jerome  makes  of  it  the  most  bnthant  eloge.  Ac- 
cording; to  him,  the  Gauls  went  from  their  country  to  Home,  in 
order  to  add  to  the  richness  and  eclat  (if  their  nuiternai  language 
the  gravity  of  the  Roman,  *'  ut  ubertatem  gaUici,  nitoremque 
sermonis  gravitas  lojuana  condiret'^X 

The  celebrated  Pacatus,  the  panegyrist  of  the  great  Thcodosius, 
has  not  had  the  same  respect  for  that  hin^ua^e,  which  he  bluntly 
describes  incuitum  transalpini  ittrmonis  horrorem,'*  the  horrible 
harshness  of  the  transalpine  language. 

Do  we  wish  to  be  also  acquainted  with  the  music  of  the  Gauls  ? 
this  is  the  idea  which  the  Emperor  Julian  gives  us  of  it:  he  says, 

I,  myself,  have  seen  with  what  complaisance  these  barbarian^ 
enjoy  their  savage  music,  of  which  the  airs  and  words  resembl^ 
the  croaking  of  certain  blackbirds/'^ 

At  the  entry  of  Julian  at  Vienne,  in  Dauphin^,  a  good,  old,  and 
blind  woman,  said  to  Itlm,  in  her  dialect,  (which  the  emperor  dkl 
not  understand,)  that  he  would  one  day  raise  the  temples  of  the 
great  gods. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  this  century  that  Ulphilos,  bishop  of  the 
Goths,  translated  the  four  evangelists,  apredotfs  monument  of  the 
ancient  Celtic  mixed  with  the  Tudesque*    The  MS.  of  it  was 

preserved  in  the  library  of  Upsal.H 

A  Bas  Breton  bard  of  the  same  a^e,  named  Vulturius,  sang  in 
his  lan^uatre  the  great  deeds  of  the  tyrant  Maximus,  wliom  we 
have  already  mentioDed.H 

Fifth  Century, 

Vanquished  in  all  parts,  the  Romans,  abandoned  by  their  so- 
vereigns, in  their  turn  abandoned  them,  and  took  refuge  in  the 

•  I^ebaud  Hist,  dc  Bret.  This  passage  clearly  proves  that  Conaa  and  St.  Ursale 
spoke  Breton,  and  Uiat  it  was  then  the  language  of  tlie  court  of  King  Diooot,  and 
of  that  of  Aimoriea. 

t  Ne  eorum  Fucrc^sio  matcrnam  Unguam  disceret ;  inde  etnos  illos  vocaraus  in 
aostr4  lingu^  Lhtt'T^dioUt  id  est  seroi-taccntes,  quoniam  confuse  loquantur.  This 
Mfttjr  Idea  of  caiting  women's  tongues  oat  b  frequently  reproduced  in  fabubus 
tiitefy.  See  H^iodoiuuii* 

I  >;]>!■.!.  95.  fl  Afascau,  viii.  40. 

^  iUiso^K^.  p.  \  Uuiii.  Mamebb.  in  prolc|(. 
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extremities  of  the  provinces,  and  particularly  in  Armorica. 
They  had  given  to  the  town  of  Occismar  the  name  of  Legio,  which 
was  afterwards  changed  to  that  of  Zeon.*  The  Romans  did  not 
long  remain  there.f  It  is,  ncvcrilielesf,  thought  that  their  Ian* 
gua!»e  greatly  influenced  that  of  the  country,  and  that  from  that 
epoth  the  Lfonais  idiom  became  the  Italian  of  the  Bretons. 
Duclog  snys,  "  The  Romans  must  have  carried  there  their  lan- 
guai^c,  which  had  greatly  degenerated,  and  wliich  became  sti!i 
mure  corrupted  by  its  mixture  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Armorica;  and  both  of  thero,  confounding  themselves  together, 
ncceiBarily  underwent  a  considerable  alteration." 

In  411,  the  heresiarch  Pelagius,  or  Morgan,!  niade  use  of  the 
Welah  language  to  spread  his  errors  in  Great  and  Little  Brttany. 

**  Dogma  (juod  Antic^ui  bdlmtum  fclle  dracones 
Pestifero,  vomuit  coluber  sermonc  6ritanno.''§ 

Towards  the  year  440,  the  insular  Bretons  attacked,  destroyed, 
or  dispersed  by  the  Angles  and  Jutlanders,  retired  into  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  or  emigrated  into  Little  Brittany.||  Several 
bishops  followed  their  flocks  and  preached  the  gospel  in  Bas 
Breton.  In  the  number  of  these  fugitive  pastors  is  reckoned  the 
blessed  Saint  Coventin,  apostle  and  patron  of  British  Cornwall. 
The  Frtther  ^^^Mnoir  says,  '*  He  was  the  first  who  announced,  in  the 
Armoncan  tongue^  the  kingdom  of  God  in  these  last  cantons  of 

Eft 
urope. 

**  It  has  been  by  the  most  special  benediction  of  heaven  that 
you,  O  great  apostle,  have  planted  the  faith  in  Cornwall,  by  the 
means  of  that  language  wliich  inspires  us  with  a  particular  vene- 

*  It  is  the  town  of  Sunl  Ptol-de  L§on. 

t  Acconling  to  Zo^imus,  their  Boagistrntes  were  f^rivpn  from  it  in  409;  aod, 
theocerorward,  ihat  put  of  Aimwica  hved  uiuicr  lU  own  laws,  (lib.  6).  This 
piiMge  of  Zodroos  would  iodine  us  to  think  tbtt  Cbe  Roman  Itwt  b«d»  duriiig 
torv.r  time,  been  the  code  of  the  country  of  Leon. 

t  1  lie  same  of  telagiu$  is  only  the  Greco- Latin  transiatioa  of  the  ^tish  aamt 
Morgan,  which  swnifies  bon  of  the  sea,  mangmei*  Pelagtus  was  bom  in  Great 
Britain,  not  IB  BntlMiy  as  Danes  tdvaacei.  Hinet*  e.  84* 

<f  Prosper. 

I  It  i«  an  error  of  some  authors  who  pretend  that,  at  time,  the  island  of 
Bntatn  gavo  to  Annorica  its  inbabitanta  end  its  nune*    Annovica  bore  the 

name  of  Brittany  long  bnfcjic  the  fiTth  century,  and  even  before  England,  its 
coboy.  Cesar  telb  us  that  the  Armorican  Venetes  traded  **tn  BrUanMam 
iH$ulam**  Why  intulam**  if  be  bad  not  feared  tbat  eonttneotal  Brittany  might 
onderttood  by  the  word  Britanniam  ?  Dion,  the  African,  calls  the  people  of 
Armoriqiip  "  iJritanoicus."  Srr;tl»f»  writes  (bat  th^»  islmd  of  the  Samnite-:,  (near 
2^aDie»,)  1^  oTcr  against  Brittany.  Mdfiml,  l^hny,  and  tlie  poet  AusoQius,  call  the 
Bretons  '*  Brii^gj**  Gauls.  The  notice  of  the  empire  contains  these  wonle: 
Alftha  {St.  M,i!o)  cit  itas  maritima  Briti<nRk<i  CtUictv  "  in  the  article  Ar- 
mohca  we  still  read,  **  Invieti  Biitimes.*'  Pompooius  iSaetus,  moreover,  says  that 
K  wfts  tbe  Bretijos  of  Gaul  who  carried  the  name  of  Brittany  into  En^and,  and 
Uiat  author  has  been  followed  by  Bedc  and  by  Camden,  the  Enghsh  Strabo* 
I'herc  i^  not  the  leaM  doobt  cf  Armorica  being  called  Brittany  before  tbe  emi- 
grulion  of  440. 
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ration  for  the  idiom  you  made  use  of.  No  species  of  infidelttj  has 
sullied  that  language,*  and  he  is  yet  to  be  born  who  has  seen  a 
Breton,  speaking  Brctonne,  (Bretonnant,)  preach  aoy  other  re- 
ligion than  the  catholic.'* 

Saint  Corentin  had  edified  Brittany  under  the  reign  of  King 

Grallon.  This  prince  was  fond  of  music  and  musicians,  and  yet, 
in  I^Mttnny,  they  A\ere  still  ignorant  of  the  use  of  wioe.t  i^ing 
Graliuo  died  about  the  year  445. 

**  Apr^s  avoir,  par  plus  d*une  victoire, 

Dc  sa  valeur  assure  la  m^moiie, 

Pour  o^jayer  scs  braves  compac^-nons, 

]i  ordonu.iit  de  ceiebrer  Icur  j^loire 

Par  des  t(;ii[>l  ts  et  dcs  vers  I]as  Bretonnc; 

C'est  lit!  nidllit-'Ui  pour  toutc  I  Armorique, 

Que  Ton  n'ait  pas  conserve  ces  couplets. 

Stances,  rondeanx,  ballades^  et  sonnets. 

On  y  verrait  un  detail  hUtorique. 

De  tous  leB  fait  d*uo  prince  conqu^rant 

Que  not  aieux  ont  sumomm^  le  Grand/ 

"The  fields  he  won,  his  deeds  of  fame 
With  glory  stamp'd  f)i>  deathless  name, 
When  he,  his  gallant  knights  to  cheer, 
(Who  thiOiig'd  around,  well  plea^'d  lo  hear,) 
Their^valour  bade  bis  bards  rehearse, 
In  couplets  and  Bas  Breton  Terse ; 
Armoric  mourns,  but  mourns  in  vain. 
Of  all  their  lays,  not  one  remain. 
Nor  ballads,  stanzas,  sonnets,  odes. 
Are  found  thro'  all  her  lone  abodes. 
To  show  his  di  cds,  our  fathers  nam*d 
Grallon  the  Great,  for  conquest  fam'd/' 

The  life  of  this  hero  was  published  in  Breton  verse,  under  the 
title  of  Graaien  Mwr,  which  was  formerly  sung  in  the  whole  of 
Armorica.; 

In  447,  Saint  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  wrote  a  large 
Celtic  work,  entitled  *•  Cannin  Phadruig^**  that  is-  to  say,  the 
Canons  of  Patrick.^  That  holy  prelate  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  that  language,  as  is  observed  by  one  of  the  authors  of  his  life.H 

In  450.  appeared  the  Breton  piophecies  of  Gotnclan,  bard  and 
divine  of  the  country  of  Treguier.    His  animosity  against  the 

*  Wiibmit  reduming  the  herfsy  of  Pelagias* 
t  Neiciebiiiit  omnei  nsum  viui.  Gurdcstin. 

%  The  catalogues  of  Cornwall  name  this  pric«  aboGraJZMiiiftifr,!*  Ot  Gralioo  lb* 
Gr^aU  D.  Morice,  proot  1,  Col.  174. 
^  BoUand,  17.  mart. 

I  lo  Britabnici^  linxuft  peritns  tt  expeditat  enit.  lbid« 
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priests  had  acquired  him  the  name  or  sarnamo  of  Qaiclaff* 

Ki  kfdv,  i,  e.  mad  dog.  We  are  assured  that  he  had  predicted 
that  a  lime  would  arrive  when  the  ministers  of  our  holy  religion 
would  be  hunted  like  wild  beagt*  U  was  almost  announcing  the 
misfortunes  of  the  revolution. 

Towards  the  year47S,  the  life  o( Ercch,  written  in  Breton  verse. 
Clir(  suen  de  Troyes,  an  auLliur  of  the  twelfth  renturv,  composed 
his  romance  of  Eree  and  uf  EuidCf*  lium  a  Latm  trausiatton  of 
this  work. 

Nevertheless,  the  Celtic  language  had  lost  much  of  its  in- 
fluence in  the  other  countries  of  Caul :  in  Auvergne,  and  in 
AqQitaioe,  people  of  fashion  do  longer  spoke  any  other  tbati  tbe 
Latio.t 

**  II » to  you,  my  dear  EcdSce,"  wrote  St.  Sidoine,  to  that  il- 
luatrious  Aavergnat  who  defended  his  country  agabtt  the  Visigothst 
"  it  is  lo  you  that  the  nobility  will  be  indebted  for  having  abandoned 
the  rude  scales  of  tbe  Celttc»  to  speak  the  language  of  the  Roman 
orators  and  poeU.*'t 

Solpicius  Severus,  in  his  first  dialogue  of  the  life  of  St*  Martin, 
introduces  an  interlocutor  on  the  sta^e,  who  saya  to  the  Other, 

*'  When  I  reflect  that  I,  a  Gaul,  am  groing-  to  speak  in  the  presence 
of  Aquitain*:,  I  fear  lest  my  rather  rustic  jargon  may  shock  your 
delicate  ears.  ^  "Speak  Celtic  or  Gallic,  as  you  think  proper,** 
answers  Poslhumauius,  '*  provided  you  speak  to  us  of  Martin.^l 

Sulpicius,  in  the  second  dialogue,  says  that  the  holy  prelate 
was  usually  seated  ujjon  a  small  coarse  stool,  which  "our  rustic 
Gauls  name  tripeZf  and  which  those  who  speak  more  elegantly,  or 
at  least  you,  who  come  from  Greece,  style  trepied,** 

••It  appears,"  says  D.  PclicLier,  "that  this  small  scat  had  but 
three  short  feet,  such  as  those  used  by  shoemakers,  countrymen, 
and  other  poor  people.  Tripez  would  do  very  well  for  iri-pez^ 
three  pieces,  but  the  trepied  had  four ;  how  can  we  reconcile  that? 
It  is  probable  that  the  Bretons  and  simple  Gauls  were  not  so 
exact  ;1I  still*  he  observeSt  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  Sulpicint 

*  H.  de  Lesser.  ^  Tabl.  lood.  pref. 

t  The  Gatds  having  leaf  til  hopes  of  recovertoj;  their  fiberty,  and  ef  restoring  it 

to  their  country,  attached  themselves  to  Rome,  as  their  new  country.  They  en- 
deavoured  to  be  admitted  into  the  xenate,  and  learnt  tho  language  of  their  coo- 
querors,  that  they  mi^ht  not  be  coofoundf-d  with  the  conquered.  'ih«i  (Jaul  Lyctus 
wu  degraded  for  refusii^  to  learn  the  Latin. 

I  Ctrltici  sermonis  squamas  depositura  nobilitas.  Syd.  Apol« 

^  Ne  otfeodat  nimium  urbanas  aures  sermo  nuticior. 

fl  Ta  verd  Celtic^  ve1»  ti  niavn,  gellicd  loqnere,  dunmiodd  jim  Martinaoi 

loquar.s. 

1"  These  small  seats  might  very  well  be  named  triper,  not  on  acmunt  of  their 
resemblance  to  the  tripods,  but  from  the  uaioo  of  the  pieces  of  whicii  ihcy  were 
formed,  similar  to  our  coblcrs'  stools,  of  a  board  and  two  legt* 

llie  word  triMd  it  used  in  Waks  at  the  present  time.— ISMVomt. 
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lilsre  acknoi^ledges  tfaat  ihe  Celtic,  or  the  Gallic,  had  been  pie* 
lerved,  at  leant  to  bis  time,  amongst  the  peasants,  uopolisbed,  and 
otiier  people,  '  inter  gurdonieos  nminesJ 

Sixth  Cmtury* 

At  that  epoch  the  Breton  language  became  Christian.  '*  At 
test/*  exclaims  Gregory  the  Great,  "the  tongue  of  the  Breton, 

which  formcrlv  spoke  only  a  barbarous  dialect,  at  present  pub- 
lishes the  praises  of  the  true  God^  in  singing  ibe  Hebrew 

The  father  Mannoir  says,  '*  Mav  God  be  blessed  in  that  language 
until  the  end  ot  the  world  !  We  hope  so,  through  the  aid  of  the 
seven  saints  of  Brittany,  who,  in  that  language,  planted  the  know- 
ledge of  Jesus  Christt  in  the  kingdom  of  Armorica/* 

In  577,  St.  Magliore,  one  of  those  pious  apostles  flying  from  the 
persecution  of  the  Saxons,  who  were  desolating  the  province  of 
Wales,  sought  an  asylnm  in  Little  Urittany,  where  he  successfully 
preached  in  the  idiom  of  his  country,  which  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Anhorica.! 

This  Breton  lang^uage  was  then  that  of  the  country  of  Dol  and  of 
A  great  part  of  Bnttany.§  It  was  e?en  made  some  use  of  in  the 
Maine,  if  we  believe  the  l^ndsry  of  St,  M^dard.||  It  was  also  the 
langnagle  of  the  court  andbar. 

Foriunat,  an  author  then  living,  vaunted  by  tarns  the  language, 

f>oetry,  and  music  of  the  Bretons.  Let  the  lyre  of  the  Greeks 
and  of  the  Romans,  the  harp  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  rote  of  the 
Bretont,11  strive  to  excel  in  celebrating  your  valour  and  justice." 

The  rote  of  the  Bretons  demands  that  wc  speak  of  the  bards, 
Urbo  knew  how  to  wake  it  to  harmony.   Merlin  ihe  bard, 

"  Qu*a  bon  droit  on  renomme 
Fila  d*un  demon,  d*un  demon  hoonete  homme.*'^* 

**  Whose  ftime  so  justly  through  the  country  ran, 
His  sire  a  demon,  yet  an  honest  man," 

had  predicted  the  great  deeds  of  the  great  Arthur,  the  combat  of  the 
Thirty,  and  the  exploits  of  Duguesclin«tt  His  prophecies.  In  Breton 

•  Eccc  lingua  brilatiuica  (|uic  nihil  aruul  novernl  quam  bar^  iruni  ficndere,  jam* 
dudum  in  diviiiii  laudibuft  cspit  iia^neum  alleluia  resoiuue.  Moral.  uvii«  juucvi* 
Job. 

t  College  of  Jesus. 

X  Ad  pra?dicandurn  popitlo  ejaideiS  lii^;\UB  io  occideBto  oomisleDti  nuire  tnm» 
fir«uirt.   Mabill.  fcU  s.  i. 
<  Ibid. 

jj  InSurius. 

f  Now  mournfully  rtplared  bv  the  harsh  binmon  or  ibedrooiog  bomburdt* 

M.  de  Lesser.    Tabl.  rond.  cbant.  ler. 
t*  Vide  Uliattd,D.UdTiee,aiKl  Ducfaastel«t. 
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^ffp,  yrexe  translated  in  U33,  ^e^SffJf  Sf  AfopmOfUl),  ^  We^h 
Benedictine  monk. 

In  the  Lite  of  St.  Paterne,  bishop  of  Vajuiep^ ,vntt€0  about  ^5^^ 
mention  is  made  of  the  bard  Caradoc  : 

'^C'e^  Caradoc,  c6i^bre  dans  le  monde 
Preux  Chevalier,  qui  de  la  table  ronde 
Par  mille  exploits  a  mente  Thonneur.'^t 

f  *  The  tbonmd  deedii  bis  wvUke  janp  thai  graoe 

At  Arthur's  table  justly  f^rebup  fim^ 
A  loyal  knight,  for  in  the  world  his  hmt 
Who  knew  it  not^  and  Caradoc  bis  name*" 

It  is  to  the  poems  of  Caradoc  that  we  owe  the  charming  fable 
of  Cauri  Mantel^  Sbort  Cloak. 

*'  Cebeau  Mantel,  qui  se  raccourcissait 
Selon  que  celle  a  qui  Ton  essayait 
Ce  vetemeut,  a  plus  ou  moius  a'c&timc 
Avait  4t»  dioits :  il  n'allait  vraiment  bien 
Qn'i  cella  la  oe  se  reprocbant  rien."t 

This  mantle  fine,  when  shorter  grew, 

It  sadden*d  many  a  face; 
Still  lighter  round  the  jilt  it  drew. 

And  shrivcli'd  up  apace. 
But  if  this  mantle  did  approach, 

By  chance,  a  maiden  rare. 
Whose  heart  was  pure,  without  repfoach, 

Itfitted  toabair.** 

At  the  same  epoch  the  faithful  Tristan  sighed  forth  his  **  doux 
/ats."|  This  bard  was  the  son  of  Meliadus,  petty  prince  of  the 
COUDlv  of  Icon.  He  had  espouscfl  the  blond  Vseult,  of  Cornwall ; 
and  we  still  find  in  that  county  a  small  island  ot  the  same  name  as 

the  gentle  Triiituii."|| 

Tristan  had  taught  his  darling  Yseult  to  sing  his  sweet  lays. 

**  Hons  Inis  de  harpe  vous  appris, 
Lais  Bretons  de  notre  pais." 

While  o*er  my  Breton  harp  she  huqg. 
The  lays  I  taught  my  Yseult  sung**' 

♦  BoUand,  T5ih  of  April, 
t  TtbUrond,  chaDt«vui. 
}  Ibid.  cbaoLxvi. 

f  TIis 'BnUta  lais  w  ere  poenu  eomiMMd  m  Annoriea,  in  A*  Amorictii  langwfe, 

CODtaining  some  tal(  of  Iii  .  e  or  war.    Tliev  were  in  verses  of  c'x^ht  fe«.'t. 

H  1  hstan  was  skiiicd  m  ail  sorU  ot  docui&e,  And  ev«a  an  exceileat  cii4»&-player. 

\m  tfasCdM  dsTtasn. 
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These  sweet  lays  no  longer  exist:  we  only  possess  some  naive 

translations  of  them  in  old  French,  over  wlnrh  Trtst?in  lias  s,hed 
the  bloom  of  youth,  and  composed,  from  them  the  charming 
romance  of**  Avee  Yseult  et  les  Amours.*' 

Tristan  and  Yseult  proceeded  to  the  chateau  of  La  Joyeuse 
Garde,''  belong^ing  to  their  friend  Lancelot,*  The  earth  was 
dressed  in  the  verdant  livery  of  spring  :  the  mild  radianfce  of  the 
suQy  the  serenity  of  the  air,  the  carols  of  the  feathered  songsters, 
the  «iiftinel  of  the  meadow  tbey  were  traversio|^,  invited  him  to 
niter  the  sensations  of  his  soul^  which  he  thus  sang  in  the  follow- 
ing triolet : 

Avec  Yseult  et  les  amours, 

Ah  I  que  je  fais  un  doux  voyage ! 

Que  je  vais  cooler  d*heureux  jours 

Avec  Yseult  et  les  amours  ! 

E!Ie  seule  en  r^g^le  le  cours, 

Et  prt'.ij  d'elle  ils  sont  sausnuage: 

Avec  Yseult  et  les  amours, 

Ah  !  que  je  fais  un  duux  voyage  ! 

•*  A  chaquc  instant  que  je  te  vnis, 
Je  le  vois  encore  plus  aimabie  : 
Mon  coeur  me  dit,  et  je  W  n  crois, 
A  ehaque  instant  que  je  t<  vois, 
Que  c'est  pour  la  preuiiere  ioia 
Que  ton  re^^ard  m'est  favorable 
A  chaque  instant  que  je  te  vois» 
Je  te  Tois  encore  plus  aimabksi 

**  L*aube  du  jour  ta  vu  partir, 
Yseult,  u'es  tu  pas  fatiguec, 
Ce  gaaon  invite  au  plaisir 
L'aube  du  jour  t*a  vu  partir 
Ah  1  ne  fut  ce  que  pour  dormir 
Descends :  entroos  sous  la  feuilt^e. 
L'aube  du  jour  t'a  vu  partir 
Yseult  n'es  tu  pas  fatiguee." 

•*  With  charnung  Yseult,  and  with  love» 

How  sweet  the  journey  now  I  take ; 
What  happy  days  I  soon  shall  prove 

With  charming  Yseult,  and  with  love. 
By  her  directed,  swift  they  move, 

No  angry  clouds  above  them  break ; 
With  charming  Yseult,  and  with  love, 

How  sweet  the  journey  now  1  take. 

•  TliiB  chalMtt  of  Jojeuse  Ginto  is  on  ibe  vosd  from  Brett  to  lAoderoau.  It  ia 
known  in  histoiy  aiidor  the  num  of  Gt^'Un'Ftmt^  It  Wis  thon  tluit  wos  iMuid 
tboCtfvrt  UmteU 
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**  I  every  moment  still  perceive 

New  beauties  on  thy  dimpled  cheek* 
And,  says  my  heart,  and  I  believe, 

I  every  moment  siill  perceive, 
A$  if  the  first  time  I  rcLcive, 

Thy  look  of  love,  so  pure  and  meek; 
]  every  moment  still  perceive 

New  t^eftuties  on  thy  dimpled  cheek. 

*•  You  left  your  home  at  break  of  day. 

And,  Yseult,  you  are  tired,  I  fear; 
This  curtain'd  bank  invites  to  stay  ; 

You  loit  your  home  at  break  of  day ; 
11  but  to  sleep,  come  down  I  pray  ; 

How  cool  this  grovel  then  enter  here : 
You  leftyouT  home  at  break  of  day, 

And,  iBenlt,  jou  are  tired,  1  fear." 

Rivanon,  mother  of  St.  Herv6,  cultivated  the  muflic  and  the 

poetry  of  tho  Breton?;.  She  espoused  the  bard  Arvinn,  and  heaven 
biessed  their  union  in  the  birth  of  a  son;  but  he  was  born  and 
lived  blind.  He  was  named  Herv6.  Rivanon  instructed  her 
little  Herve  in  the  first  principles  of  her  language.  At  seven 
years,  he  knew  the  cautiques,  psalms,  and  hymns  of  the  church 
■ervice.* 

A  few  years  afterwards,  in  612,  Rivanon  lost  her  husband,  and, 
devoting  herself  to  Qod,  she  retired  into  a  solitude  with  a  tew  com- 
panions* She  had  concealed  the  place  of  her  retreat  from  her  eon, 
bnt  the  hermit  Urfod  discovered  it  to  him ;  and  when  Saint  Herv6 
knew  that  his  tender  mother  approached  her  end,  he  went  to  re- 
ceive her  benediction  and  her  last  sigh. 

Taltessin,  poet-laureate  of  Maengwn  Owyncdd^  lived  in  510.  In 
one  of  his  poems  he  entitles  himseu  Taliessin  hen  bcirdd,  the  prince 
of  the  bards.  +  The  Welsh  Antiquarians  have  published  his  poems, 
those  of  Llywarch-ben,  and  of  Anenrin,  contemporary  bards, 
under  the  title  of  "Heroic  Elegies  of  Llifwarch'beti,  TaliossiH, 
Aneurin,  &c," 

Seventh  Century. 

The  Celtic  language  daily  degenerated  in  Oatd.  There  was  at 
first  formed  in  tow  n,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  a  jnrg-nn,  a  mixture 
of  the  Celtic  and  Latift.  Those  persons  who  lived  and  held  any 
rank  in  the  towns,  instead  of  thinking  lo  refine  this  jargon,  endea- 
voured to  get  rid  of  what  they  still  possessed  of  the  old  tongue,  iu 
order  to  acquire  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  Latin ;  but  they 

*  A1b«tt  Ltgnwd.  t  Dtvies'  Webh  ai>d  Lit.  Diet 

NO.  I.  P 
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always  retained  many  words  and  idioms  of  the  orii^inal  language, 
which  made  of  their  Latin  a  tongue  so  rude  and  gross,  that  Saint 
Sidoine  renounced  writing  verses ;  and  Saint  Avite  says  he  would 
have  blushed  to  have  written  in  it.  "  In  short,"  says  rrede^aire^ 
who  beliered  that  be  already  beheld  the  end  of  timet  the  world 
grows  old:  amongBt  us  scieDce  has  fell  from  its  sublime  height; 
were  is  at  this  day  no  one  who  can  attain  the  manner  in  which  the 
ancient  orators  wrote»  nor  does  any  one  pretend  to  do  it*** 

The  Celtic  language  only  maintained  itself  in  some  distant  can- 
tons,  and  was  held  in  the  greatest  contempt.  It  was  no  longer 
any  more  than  a  rustic  and  low  tongue ;  as  St.  £ioi,  St*  Isidore, 
and  Gregory  of  Tours,  style  it. 

In  Brittany,  at  least  in  the  western  part  of  the  province,  it  had 
undergone  very  little  alteration ;  and  the  Welsh  and  Bas  Bretons 
still  understood  encb  other,  as  they  always  had  done;  a  sensible 
proof  of  the  tixity  of  the  language  in  those  climates.  In  fact, 
about  690,  Yon,  son  of  Bavon,  a  disciple  of  St.  Cutberth,  and  a 
native  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  preached  in  the  towns  and 
country  of  Armorica,  where  the  faithful  were  not  so  well  instruct- 
ed in  the  truths  of  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Gospel  as  they  weie 
in  the  island.  He  converted  great  numbers.* 

At  the  beginning  of  this  ceotur;^,  in  the  peninsula  of  Rhuvz,t 
lived  the  bard  Thdosin,  son  of  Oois  the  satyrist.  By  a  manrellons 
spirit  of  divination,  he  predicted  the  good  and  evil  fortunes  of 
men.  The  King  Juthael  consulted  him  on  his  marriage  with  the 
yooDg  Pritelle,  daughter  of  Ausoche,  of  the  chateau  of  Illi,  in  Bas 
Leon.  And  the  words  of  Tholosinus  the  bard  were  brought  to 
the  Prince  Juthael:  he  loved  the  maiden,  and  demanded  her  of 
her  parents,  with  the  nuptial  benediction  and  paternal  licence  ;  and 
she  conceived  a  son,  who  was  named  Judicaul,  and  brought  up 
with  his  grandfather,  where  ho  learnt  the  Breton.''^  It  was  this 
good  Kbg  Judicael*  who,  when  Dagobert  invited  him  to  dinner  at 
CUchy,  answered,  that  there  was  at  court  a  iaint  (Oucn),  with 
whom  he  desired  and  had  promised  to  eat. 

Two  Celtic  works  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  centuiy :  1st* 

The  Life  of  St,  Ninnocki,  in  Latin  and  in  Breton.^  2d.  The  Ltfig 
of  Si.  Sglvin,  regionary  bishop  of  Gaul,  written  by  hu  disciple 
Anienor,  part  in  Celtic,  and  part  in  bad  Latin.|( 

[To  be  continued*} 

*  Batfe. 

t  In  the  province  of  Gucnr,  at  a  place  called  GiKIas,  says  T^baiid,  TTi>(.  of 
Brituny,  Broercc  is  the  couauy  of  Yftoacs  and  of  IVhuyz,  where  i&  situated  tht 
aocieot  abbey  of  St*  Gildu« 

$  Dt iic.  V. 2. 

II  BuiUod,  17tli  Febr. 
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OD£y  MRITTEN   AT  A  FOUNTAZIT  NEAR  CADER-IDAIS. 

By  the  Author  qf  **  The  JlaUans/* 

Tbe  winds  are  hatVd,  the  woods  are  still, 

And  clouds  around  yon  towering  hill 

In  silent  volumes  roll : 
While  o'er  the  vale  the  moon  serene 
Throws  yellow  on  the  living  green. 
And  wakes  a  harmony  between 

The  body  and  tiie  soul ! 

Deceitful  calm !  yon  volumes  soon, 
Though  gilded  by  the  golden  moon. 

Will  send  ihe  thunder's  roar : 
Olopm  will  succeed  the  glowing  ray ; 
The  storm  will  rage  with  giant  sway, 
And  lightnings  will  illume  its-way 

Along  the  billowy  shore. 

Tis  thus  in  life»  from  youth  to  age ; 
Through  manhood's  weary  pilgrimage* 
What  flattering  charms  infest ! 

We  little  think  beneath  a  smile, 
How  many  a  war,  how  many  a  wile. 
The  rich  confiding  heart  beguile. 
And  rob  it  of  its  rest. 

'iiien  let  me  near  this  louutaiu  lie, 
And  let  old  Time  m  silence  fly, 

Stealbg  my  youth  away! 
Far  from  the  riot  of  the  mean, 
Oh  1  let  me  near  this  Fountain  lean. 
Till  Death  has  drawn  the  darksome  screen. 

That  hides  eternal  day* 
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Eisteddvod,  at  Dcnbtyh, 

A  FRIEND  hag  soggested  that  it  would  be  more  suited  to  the 

character  of  our  work  if  we  were  to  con6ne  oursdves  to  a  report 
of  the  Eisteddvod,  considered  as  a  literary  mecling.  We  think  the 
sugp^estion  a  valuable  one,  but  we  musl  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  general  reader  more  especially  to  the  speeches  which  ■were 
delivered  on  the  occasion.  We  cannot  but  anticipate  that  a  long 
detail  of  the  prizes  tontended  for,  and  the  competuors,  will  be 
locally  interesting  merely  ;  whilst  the  beautiful  sentitneats  uttered 
by  those  gentlemen  who  addressed  the  meeting  will  be  treasared 
up,  not  only  by  every  Welshman,  but  by  every  man  who  knows 
what  the  love  of  mother  land*^  is«  Indeed,  we  consider  these 
bursts  of  eloquence  as  something  more  than  a  part  of  the  mere 
passing  pageant  of  an  Eisteddvod :  we  consider  them  as  our  own 
best  vindication  ;  as  the  best  vindication  of  all  those  who,  in  future 
times,  shall  trust  fearlessly  to  the  unassisted  energies  of  Cambrian 
genius;  of  all  those  who  shall  vetilure  to  thiak  the  history  of  our 
country  as  a  sublime  pledge,  as  an  uncloying  romance,  upon  which 
the  chainless  spirit  of  poetry  may  exult  in  all  the  sanptifyiog  con- 
fidence of  truth. 

This  Eisteddvod,  which  was  honoured  by  ihe  presence  of  iiis 
Royal  Highness  the  Dnke  of  Sussex,  was  held,  like  Uie  old  Bardic 
Oorsedd,  of  which  it  is  supposed  tb  be  an  imitation,  yn  llygad  yr 
haul,**  (in  the  eye  of  the  sun.)  A  platform  for  the  Harpers  and 
reciters  of  the  compositions  was  raised  on  a  spot  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  castle,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  beautiful  Vale 
of  CI  wyd,  and  seats  were  ranged  around  for  tha  qobility  fmd  gentry 
who  attended. 

Tuesday f  Sept.  16,  1828. — The  Eisteddvod  was  opened  byMr« 
Aneurin  Owen's  reading  the  old  Druidical  Proclamation : 

English, 

The  truth  against  the  world,  Ac. 
Welsh. 

**  Y  Gwir  yn  erbyn  y  byd,"  &C» 

The  President  then  requested  the  Bards  to  come  forward,  and 
their  composuious  were  read. 

Mr.  Blackwell  then  addressed  the  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of 
intimating  that  be  was  requested  to  read  letters  from  three  hono- 
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rary  uRinbt  rs  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  of  Gwynedd,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Souihey,  and  Mr.  Moore,  which  he  read. 

Mr.  Price,  of  Crickhowel,  Brecknockshire,  said,  that  as  the 
present  was  an  occasion  on  which  the  natives  of  the  Principality 

claimed  the  privilca:^  of  rccalliiii^  to  mind  the  anciont  tisa^cs  of  tlieir 
nation  ;  and  as  tliat  platfonn  had  been  proclaiined,  by  sound  of 
iriunpct,  as  a  field  ujjon  which  every  lover  of  his  country  might  be 
permitted  to  marshal  his  pitriotic  fecling-s,  and  pass  them  in 
review;  it  was  with  unfeigned  delight  he  had  listened  to  that  note 
of  preparation,  and  bad  hastened  to  attend  the  call,  though  lie  had 
little  else  to  plead  for  his  appearance  than  the  mere  privileges  of 
the  day.  While  some  were  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  bardic 
compositions,  and  some,  possibly^  in  the  deep  and  awful  mysteries 
of  druidism,  yet  he,  though  he  was  neither  bard  nor  minstrel,  had 
sti!l  venturcii  within  those  bardic  precincts,  in  full  assurance  that 
no  other  qualiiiealious  would  be  required,  no  other  credentials  de- 
manded, than  those  of  sincere  and  hearty  wishes  f'jr  the  success 
of  every  national  and  patriotic  inititution ;  he  thought  tliat,  on 
such  an  occasion,  ancient  prepossessions,  and  even  prejudices, 
should  not  be  sobjected  to  too  severe  a  reprimand,  as  they  were 
not  unfrequently  interwoven  with  the  very  groand  of  patriotism. 

He  then  took  a  view  of  ancient  recollections  ;  and  observed  that, 
in  con uai plating- these  subjects,  the  mind  was  often  led  into  scenes 
of  tumult  and  peril ;  but,  though  many  of  the  advantages  his  coun- 
trymen  had  acquired  in  those  perilous  times  remained  to  them  at 
this  day,  it  was  a  consolation  to  be  assured  that  their  evils  existed 
only  in  recollection.  The  beacon  of  Moel  Famau  no  longer  cast 
its  blaang  glare  over  that  lovely  valley  that  was  now  spread  be- 
fore them  ;  and  the  peaceful  inhabitants  were  no  longer  alarmed 
by  the  shout  of  Caledvryn,  nor  the  wail  of  Mor/a  Rhuddlan, 

Mr.  Price  then  adverted  to  the  dark  and  mysterious  ages  of 
mythological  gloomt  before  even  the  twilight  of  history  had  glim- 
meted  upon  toe  land*  In  other  departments  of  antiquarian 
research,  there  was  some  index  to  guide  the  judgment.  The 
labelled  window,  the  pointed  arch,  the  tcsselatcu  pavement ;  all 
these  stani pod  their  particular  era  and  their  date:  hwt  the  gray 
stones  of  the  mountain  earn,  the  moss-grown  pillar  of  the  Druid, 
set  all  research,  and  even  conjecture,  at  defiance.  Yet,  neverthe- 
less, in  this  period  of  mists  and  shadows  there  existed  a  style  and 
tone  of  poetic  feeling  forming  a  species  in  itself,  and  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  that  to  be  found  in  any  other  coaiitrjf.  And  in  a  con- 
gress of  bards,  he  hoped  be  might  be  excuaad  if  he  alluded  to  a 
■object  so  intimately  connected  with  those  they  professed  to  invea- 
t'gate.  He  then  described  the  character  of  poetic  imagination 
found  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classic?,  and  that  whicii  suc- 
ceeded to  it,  in  the  tones  of  chivalry :  he  aUo  alluded  to  the  tone 
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of  feeling  in  Ossian,*  and  in  the  Scandinavian  tnyiholoiry.  But 
he  said  that  the  clraractcr  of  imaginary  existence,  wiiicii  now  lay 
hid  in  the  ancient  British  remains,  was  no  less  original  and  striking. 
Perhapa  some  one  might  ask  bim  to  poiot  oat  the  particular  bear- 
ing of  this  discovery ;  but  he  would  answer,  that  he  himself  had 
only  seen  the  distant  breakers,  and  had  not  made  the  shore ;  he 
had  only  picked  up  a  few  floating  fragments  of  the  drifting  pro- 
duce :  it  remnmed  for  somo  other  to  discover  the  land  :  some  lite- 
rary Columbus,  who  should  add  a  new  world  to  those  already 
known. 

Mr.  Price  concluded  by  adverting  to  the  hope  that  was  now 
entertained,  that  some  memorial  should  be  raised  to  perpetuate 
the  menioty  of  Mr,  Owen  Jones,  an  individual  who  has  distin- 
guished lumself  as  one  of  the  best  promoters  of  Welsh  literature, 

[Mr.  Llwyd  has  communicated  to  us  the  following  tribute  to  the 

memory  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  alias  Myvyr,  the  collector  and  pre- 
server of  Welsh  literature*  It  is  taken  from  Mr.  Llwyd's  **  Vision 
ofTaliesin."] 

After  celebrating  other  votaries  of  the  Muses,  the  author 
proceeds : 

**  And  he,  who  still  with  liberal  hand  explores 
The  storied  hoard,  poetic  page  restores. 
Unfolds  the  volumes  to  his  country's  view» 
And  bids  her  chiefs  and  sages  breathe  anew  : 
To  him  the  Bard  the  kindest  words  addrcst. 
And  clasp'd  the  t^encrous  patron  to  his  breast; 
Look'd  on  the  ciiiTs  he  lovd  Nvlih  patriot  fire, 
The  roll  oi  ages  held-^his  country's  lyre, 
And,  as  the  gift  with  parent  hand  was  given, 
Struck  on  its  dulcet  chords  the  strains  of  Heaven  !'* 

The  prize  for  the  best  Englyn  was  then  awarded  ;  it  was  adjudged 
to  Mr.  Robert  Davies,  **  Bardd  Nantglyn."  The  Bard  was  in- 
vested with  the  prize  medal  by  Lady  Harriet  Wynn. 

The  next  modal  was  presented  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newcome,  for 
his  "  liisiory  of  the  JJeubighshire  Castles."  Tiie  Rev.  Gentleman 
was  decorated  by  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Bagott. 

Mr.  Newcome  expressed  his  grateful  feeling  for  the  distin- 
guished honour  he  had  received ;  but  observed  that  the  merit  of 
the  production,  if  it  poasesaed  any,  had  been  greatly  oirerrated. 

*  It  has  b«en  objectedlOlliiifleBttmtnt,fluit  it  ii  questioaable  whether  th^te  poems 

exist  in  the  Gaelic  langiiafre.  There  is  an  answsr  to  this  observation  in  the  fcttert; 
o(  a  writer  sigoiog  himself  "  i^arnknanawc  at  yr  iaithGtUaeg,"  published  io  the 
^  Sena  Corner"  t  South  Wales  Magazine :  "  I  care  not  whether  tliese  poeras  were 
eompoied  by  Ossien  or  by  Macpherton.  Tb«j  embody  end  express  the  mountain 
feeling  ;  feelings  thtt  1|  and  every  moiiateiDeer  like  myielfi  have  known,  tkoogh 
before  uQultered." 
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If,  however,  it  was  entUlcd  to  praise,  it  acquired  tLat  flislinction 
from  the  kindness  of  a  nobleman,  whom  he  was  liapj  y  iu  see  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion  (Lord  Bagot),  who  had  furmsind  him  with 
some  valuable  materials,  that  alone  stamped  it  as  wui  liiy  of  aiton> 
tion.  Greatly  as  he  estimated  the  gift,  he  must  say  he  thought 
the  honoQT  greatW  enhaDced  by  receiving  it  from  the  handi  of  a 
ladj  90  distiDgQished  as  her  by  whom  it  had  been  presented." 

The  prize  forthebest  Cytuyddf  inWelsh,  on  "Buddua'  (Boadicea), 
was  adjudged  to  **  Merddyn  Emrys"  Upon  a  call  for  the  author, 
the  Rev.  Mr*  Hoghes,  of  BodfaHf  presented  himself,  and  received 
the  repeated  applaasefl  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hughes  said,  **  that  in  offering  his  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  the  honour  he  had  received,  he  felt  it  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  his  feelings.  But,  called  upon  as  he  was  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, he  could  not,  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  disobey  the 
summons.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  into  a  history  of 
the  Eistcddfodau,  it  would  suffice  for  him  to  say,  that  these  meet- 
ings were  desig^ned  and  well  calculated  to  cherish  the  poetry, 
music,  and  language  of  tlic  Principality. 

"That  language,  be  was  sure,  was  aboriginal,  and,  in  antiquity, 
was  cNceeded  by  no  exisling  lang-uaire.  Sir  William  Jone<?  ob- 
serves, thai  the  aucienl  British  eaters  iulo  the  cumpusitiuii  of  ail 
tongues  known  throughout  Europe,  and  extends  itself  to  the 
dbtant  regions  of  Asia ;  it  was,  therefore,  worth  preserving,  and  he 
knew  not  of  any  method  better  calculated  for  that  purpose  than 
such  meetings  as  he  had  the  honour  to  address.  In  looking  also 
to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country,  there  was  abundant 
cause  for  thankfulness  to  the  giver  of  all  good.  If  we  yield,  in  the 
riches  arising  from  extensive  traffic,  to  our  more  fortunate  neigh- 
bours, they  could  not  and  would  not  forget  that  we  were 
blessed  with  every  comturt  and  convenience  which  could  prooiote 
human  happiness.  The  courage  and  heroism  of  their  forefathers 
was  also  a  subject  deserving  of  perpetual  remembrance.  The 
Roman  legions,  invincible  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  could 
never  conquer  the  ancient  Britons;  and  even  the  first  Edward 
could  only  effectually  preserve  his  conquests  by  courting  the  friend- 
^ip  and  conciliating  the  temper  of  our  ancestors." 

Various  medals  were  then  awarded  for  essays  and  poems. 

The  medal  for  the  best  poem  in  Welsh,  on  Belshaisar^s  Feast, 
was  awarded  by  the  judges  to**  Belte$hazzarf'  (the  Rev.  Evan  Evans, 
of  Chester.)  This  composition  was  warmly  praised  bjr  the  judges, 

and  the  name  of  the  young  bard  called  forth  acclamations  of  ap- 
plause. In  his  absence,  Mr.  Black  well  was  invested,  who  thus 
addressed  the  meeting : 

"I  am  sorry  that  on  this  occasion  I  am  only  a  representative ; 
my  academical  avocaiions,  and  the  task  imposed  upon  me  as  one 
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of  the  ndjiidirntors,  would  not  iilj'ns  me  to  aspire  to  anv  his:lier 
ciiaraclci  ;  buL  1  am  glad  that  i  now  sjianci  lIic  icjjiesetiLaLive  ol  a 
ichoolfellow  and  a  frietui,  wbo,  like  myself,  \s  indebted  to  a 
beneyolent  hand  for  an  introductioa  to  the  light  of  public  notice, 
from  the  obscure  paths  of  life.  I  shalJ  take  care  to  tell  him  of  the 
applause  with  which  his  name  was  greeted,  and  that»  by  the  badge 
with  which  I  have  just  been  invested,  his  country  has  enlisted  him 
in  her  service  ;  and  that,  lienceforlh.  every  throb  of  his  heart,  and 
every  faculty  of  his  soul,  is  exclusively  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
literature  and  the  general  interest  ot  his  native  hills.  Many  things 
conspire  to  render  this  the  happiest  day  of  my  life ;  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  Beirdd  and  Ofyddion,  whom  I  venerate,  and  by  patrons 
to  whom  I  owe  every  thing  in  life.  I  wish  such  a  day  would  last 
a  hundred  years.  At  these  meetings  the  patrons  greet  the  pa« 
tronised  with  approving  smiles,  and  the  latter,  after  toiling  at  their 
magazines  and  pamphlets,  *  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again.*  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  beyond  llie  confines  of 
the  Principality,  tliat  our  monthly  press  issues  out  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  periodicals ;  and  what  .is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
literature  to  the  pages  of  tliese,  the  pens mtry  are  almost  the  only 
contributors.  And  what  has  been  tlie  result!  Look  to  our 
cottages;  there  is  scarcely  a  shelf  without  ite  magazine  and  ito 
bible.  Indeed,  wero  I  requested  to  point  out  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  Principality,  I  would  not  speak  of  the  woody  glen 
that  echoes  the  sounding  cateract,  or  the  blue  lake,  that 
chequers  the  mountain  scenery ;  I  would  mention  none  of  na- 
ture's beauties,  nor  would  I  allude  to  the  stupendous  works  of  art 
that  link  our  shores.  I  would  fix  my  finger  upon  a  bold,  virtumis, 
and  inlelligenL  peasantry,  who  love  their  God,  and  he  nour  their 
king  ;  a  peasantry  with  whom  justice  has  sometimes  to  adjust  lier 
balance,  but  seldom  to  exercise  her  sword.  [Three  distinct  rounds 
of  applause  followed  this  beautiful  climax.] 

The  day  concluded  in  peace  and  liarmony.  The  Denbighshire 
band  was  stationed  at  the  extremity  of  the  green,  and  enlivened 
the  audience  in  the  intervals  of  public  business. 

Wednesday, — Hie  corporation  proceeded  to  the  COttBnes  of  the 
borough  to  receive  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  The 
recorder  presented  his  royal  highness  with  the  freedom  of  the 
borough,  and  read  an  address  convevini^  a  sense  of  the  honour 
thus  conferred  on  the  town  of  Denbigh.  His  royal  highness  re- 
turned a  reply,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  always  delighted  to 
be  present  at  those  mcetinc^!;,  which  tended  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  m 
liberty  and  national  independence/ 

His  royal  highness's  carriage  then  proceeded  to  the  platform 
beneath  the  castle. 

*  The  most  ancient  of  these  was  the  Ku>tedUvod. 
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Hod  save  the  Kincr,*'  was  then  siiDg  by  Mr.  Braham,  and 
some  Englynion  were  recited* ' 

Singing  to  the  harp  in  the  national  manner  then  followed, and  the 
contest  for  the  Silver  Harp. 

Mr.  Braham,  Miss  Stephens,  and  other  celebrated  vocalists, 
expressed  themselves  much  pleased  by  the  peculiar  modulation  of 
the  airs. 

Mr.  Price  then  came  forward,  and  said,  "I  am  requested  to 
announce  that  the  contest  for  the  Gold  Harp  will  follow  now,  on 
that  instrument  which  cheered  our  fathers  in  the  days  of  darkness 
and  adversity  ;  that  instrument,  the  sound  of  which  couUnues 
still  to  diouse  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen  to  a  sympathy 
in  glorious  recollections.  And  can  il  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  our  native  harp  should  have  power  here,  under  these  shattered 
lowers,  still  a  lecord  of  the  valour  of  our  natiott»^with  yon  vallev 
beneath  us,  bounded  by  yon  mountain,  monument  of  a  royal 
father's  fifty  years'  sway  of  paternal  beneficence. 

I  have  heard  the  sound  of  the  guitar  of  the  South,  that  seemed 
to  belong  to  its  blue  native  skies ;  I  have  heard  the  ruder,  but  not 
less  characteristic,  pibroch  of  the  Gael,  mid  the  mountains  of 

Locbiel,  calling  to  the  ravens.  Come  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you 

blood ;  I  have  heard  the  stem  war  clang  of  the  trumpets  of 
England;  1  have  listened,  mid  the  green  hills  of  F.riti,  to  those 
melodies,  of  wliirh  one  well  calculated  to  jud  je  has  said,  that  they 
•  breathe  tones  of  defiance,  succeeded  by  llie  lang^uor  of  despon- 
deocy,  and  that,  even  in  their  wildest  bursts  of  fe&Livity,  some 
momentary  tone  of  despair,  some  minor  third,  some  flat  seventh, 
IntrudtDg,  gives  to  gaiety  sadness,  and  makes  even  mirth  iotetesting . ' 
But  I  would  challenge  the  world  to  produce  an  instrument  that,  like 
that  before  me,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mountaineer.  The  sound  of  the 
harp  of  the  Cymry  isheardonce  more  within  the  wallsof  the  old  castle 
of  Denbigh  ;  once  more,  in  the  presence  of  a  descendant  of  our 
native  princes,  come  to  revive  amongst  us  the  memory  of  our 
Owens,  our  Llewelyns,  and  our  Tudors  ;  to  rc:innd  us  of  all  the 
blessint^s  we  have  enjoyed  under  the  fostering  rule  of  the  fanuly  uf 
Brunswick,  it  must  be  no  slight  cause  of  congratulation  to  us 
that,  while  other  parts  of  these  realms  are  involved  in  civil  commo- 
tions, that  the  sons  of  the  Cymry  are  employed  in  celebrating  their 
nncient  EistMvodaUy  and  attuning  PwiiUium  to  the  harp." 

Mr.  Price  concluded  wuh  this  englyn  : 

'*  Plethiadau  tannan  tynion 
Y  detyn  \*t  dilesg  veddylion 
Odlau  saint  yw  'r  adiais  hon 
Llais  neu  vawl  Uys  nevolion," 

HO.  I*  9 
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Mr.  Price,  during  this  addretfl,  pointed  to  the  monument  of  the 
Jubilee,  erected  during  the  rei^  of  Geoige  the  Thirds  on  Moei 
Famauy  a  mountain  opfiosite. 


The  JUtetary  Saciettf  of  Wales, 

A  Meeting  was  convened  of  several  Gentlemen  desirous  of  pro- 
moting WeUh  Literature:  the  Reverend  R.  B.  Clough  in  the 
chair. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  Reverend  R.  Newcome» 
seconded  by  the  Hererend  George  Strong, 

That  a  Society  should  be  formed,  to  be  designated  The  Literary 
Society  of  WaleSy  for  the  purpoie  of  raising  a  fund,  to  be  esda- 
alvely  appropriated  in  rewarding  literary  talent,  and  in  aiding  the 
publication  of  works  of  merit,  connected  with  the  Principalitj. 

That  an  annual  subscription  of  Ten  Shillings  should  consti- 
tute a  member  of  the  society,  but  that  smaller  sums  should  be 
received. 

The  election  of  a  Committee  took  place,  for  the  putjioscof 
carrying  into  eflect  the  objects  of  the  society,  consisting  of  the 
following  gentlemen,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number;  and  any 
three  of  them  ishould  be  deemed  competent  to  act: 

Sir  E.  Mostyn,  Bart.  President  of  ilie  R.  D.  Eisteddvod. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Clou<;ih,  Rt'ctor  of  Corwen. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Clough,  Vicar  of  Mould. 

Rev,  A.  B.  Clough,  Fellow  of  Jesus*  College,  Oxon. 

Rev.  T.  Wynne  Edwards,  Vicar  of  Rhuddlan. 

Rev«  Edward  Hughes,  Bodfari. 

R.  H.  Jones,  est).  Ruthin. 

R.  P.  Jones,  m.d.  Denbigh* 

Rev.  IJ.  Lloyd,  Nannerch. 

Hev.  R.  Newcome,  Warden  of  Ruthin* 

Anrurin  Owen,  esq. 

W,  O.  Piighe,  D.c.L. 

The  Rev«  R.  Newcome.  Warden  of  Ruthin,  was  appointed 
Treasurer,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Richards,  Rector  of  Caerwys,  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Society. 

Instructions  were  given  to  the  Secretary  to  open  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Cymmrodorion  and  Gwyneddigton  Societies  in 
London,  the  Cambrian  Societies  of  Dyved  and  Gwent,  the  Cymm- 
rodorion Societies  of  Gwynedd  and  Powys,  and  likewise  with 
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such  udiTidnalK  as  are  wall  known  pcomolert  of  Welsh  literature 
requesting  them  to  form  branch  committees^  for  the  purpose  of 
cooperating  with  the  society. 

The  Committee  were  requested  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to 
procure  for  the  society  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  public. 

8uhicrtptioos  are  received  by  the  Treasnrert  and  at  the  several 
provincial  banks  in  Korih  and  South  Wales. 

It  it  with  pleasure  that  we  announce  the  establishment  of  this 

Society  ;  it  does  great  credit  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  proposition.*  If  some  old  Drnid  were  to  rise  fioiii 
the  dead,  we  think  that  he  would  feel  little  hesitation  in  dubbing 
him  as  the  tnie  renovator  of  the  Eisteddvod.  No  doubt  a  patriotic 
du^sition  has  been  evinced  al  all  ilicse  meetings,  and  luuuy  are 
the  instances  of  talents  and  virtues  that  are  now  a  benefit  and 
example  to  those  classes  amongst  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Eisteddvod,  they  would  have  remained  in  obscurity.  But  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  this  modern  Eisteddvod  has  been  rendered 
too  exclusively  the  patroness  of  mere  ephemeral  productions. 
It  was  originally  as  much  the  conservator  of  the  records  and  tra- 
ditions of  former  a^^es,  as  the  fostcror  of  rising  genius.  Indeed  we 
should  almost  feel  disposed  to  question  whether  the  undue  impor- 
tance given  to  efforts  of  this  description  has  not  been  pernicious 
to  the  more  valuable  branches  of  Welsh  literature.  We  think  the 
new  literary  Society  will  rectify  these  misapplications. 

It  h  impo«if?ible,  except  from  the  mi8takin<r  of  these  our  literary 
recri.'atiQns  tor  our  literary  wealth,  to  account  for  the  extreme 
opdlliy  that  prevails  in  many  of  the  weahhicst,  most  enlightened, 
and,  from  our  own  grateful  cxpenence,  we  may  addf  most  liberal 
diiiricti  qf  WaUi,  to  the  venerable  poems  and  romances  of  our 
country.  We  venture  to  say»  there  is  scarcely  a  gentleman  in  the 
districts  to  which  we  allude  who  does  not  possess  a  copy  of  the 
*'  Arabian  Nights and  yet  there  are  few  wno  have  subscribed  to 
the  Mabinogion.  The  greatest  number,  perhaps,  have  not  heard 
of  them.  To  say  nothing  of  the  sanction  that  the  character  of  the 
amiable  and  learned  man  who  has  devoted  some  years  in  prepar- 
ing^ the  "  Mabiuugion"  for  the  press,  must  give  to  every  object 
of  his  labours,  we  have  an  authority,t  perhaps  the  highest  in 
English  literature  on  such  a  subject,  for  thinking  them  a  treasure, 
the  production  of  which  would  do  us  honour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 


*  I  he  Rev.  K.  Richards,  of  Cscrw/i,  itt  Flinlsbiro. 

t  'I'he  (Quarterly  Ileview, 
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JOiicnmy  of  a  PhUof  OM. 

A  very  attenuated  plate  of  gold,  measuring  about  four  inches 
by  one,  was  lately  discovered  at  Llanbeblic  (Caernarvon),  near 
the  Roman  station  of  Segontium.  The  characters  with  which  it  is 
covered  are»  for  the  most  part,  Greek ;  and,  as  C«esar  states  thai 
Greek  letters  were  known  to  the  Dniids,  it  might  at  first  be  sap- 
posed  that  we  possess  a  genuine  remain  of  the  Celtic  age :  but,  on 
examining  the  text,  iliis  pleasing  vision  is  dispelled.  Tlic  first 
word  is  AAnNAI,  Adonai;  and  the  Hebrew  names  and  epithets, 
such  as  EAi^Al,  lAil,  EAAIHN,  Eioai^  Jao,  Ellion,  which  can  be 
distinctly  traced,  show  that  it  is  a  Basilidian  tali>inan.  After  the 
inscription  in  Greek  letters,  unoliiCi  follows  m  AsUal  oi  magijcal 
characters. 

Though  not  British,  ibis  relic  of  antiquity  is  extremely  curious. 
According  to  Irenseus,  the  Basilidian  doctrines  prevailed  in  Gaul 
immediately  after  the  Apostolic  age;  and  the  talisman,  which 
from  the  siiape  appears  to  be  of  the  seoond  century,  affords  an 
important  proof  of  the  rapid  extension  of  the  heresy  to  the  remotest 
provinces  of  the  Roman  world. 

Commissions  signed  by  (he  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Merioneddskire  {Sir 

Waikin  WiUiams  Wyn»,  bart,) 

Robert  Williames  Vaughan,  Edward  Lloyd,  Richard  John  Price, 
Athelstan  Corbet,  Charles  Thomas  Tlmiston,  John  Vaughan, 
William  Anwyl,  Hugh  Reveley,  John  Edwards,  Reginald  Fowden, 
James  Thomas  Tamberlain»  Thomas  Hartley,  Samuel  Evans, 
Richard  Richards,  and  Francis  Parry  Jones  Evans,  esquireSy 
John  Jones,  David  Maurice  Lloyd,  and  John  Morris  Edwards, 
Clerks^  to  be  Deputy  Lieutenants* 


The  Bards  t»  Gwynedd, 

At  the  Gorsedd  held  at  Egryn,  the  residence  of  Dr.  William 
Owen  Pup-he,  during  the  Congress  at  Denbigh,  the  following 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  were,  on  account  of  their  patriotism  and 
proficiency  in  Welsh,  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Ovydd:  The 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Ashley,  the  Reverends  R.  Newcombe, 
G.  Strong,  H.  Parry,  T.  Rice,  A.  B.  Clough,  L.  Richards, 
D.  Jones,  Price  Johnes,  and  G.  Phillips,  esquires,  and  Mr.  Parry, 
of  Chester. 


Farewell  Dinner  of  ike  Montgomenfshire  Volunteer  CavtUry, 

On  the  17th  of  October,  the  Montgomeryshire  Volunteer 
Cavalry  assembled  at  head-quarters,  Welsh  Pool|  previous  to  their 
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final  ditUitidtneDt  On  this  occasion,  the  Right  Honourable  C. 
W.  WtlUams  Wynn,  colonel  of  the  regiment,  gave  a  farewell  din-  ' 
lier  to  Uie  corps.  Lord  Clive  (colonel  of  the  Ludlow  Yeomanry), 
too^ether  with  the  resident  officers  of  the  Montgomery  Militia, 
honoured  the  assembly  with  their  company.  The  long  room  in 
the  Town-hall  was  completely  filled. 

In  addition  to  the  noble  bnron  of  beef  of  Old  England,  was 
to  be  seen  our  own  native  delicacies,  not  tbrgetting  the  gwyniatd 
and  giant  pike  of  Llyn  tegid. 

The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  after  commanding;  twenty- 
five  years,  took  leave  of  his  Yeomanry  in  a  very  emphatic  speech. 


Improvemenit  in  Radnorshire. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  improving  state  of  Radnorshire, 
more  particnlarlv  its  roads.  The  exertions  now  making  to  increase 
and  extend  the  racilities  of  travelling  are  truly  praiseworthy*  New 
lines  of  road  are,  we  understand,  in  contemplation  between  Pres- 
teign  and  Knighton,  Radnor  and  Bueltb,  and  from  Rhayader  to 
Aberystwitb, 

These  intended  works,  in  addition  to  the  already  formed  line 
loading  to  Montgomeryshire  by  way  of  Newtown,  are  strong  proofs 
of  the  energetic  spirit  of  the  Radnorshire  public. 


Skifu/reck  on  the  Ce/n  Sidan  &tnds* 

The  dreadful  catastrophe  occasioned  by  the  recent  loss  of  la 
Jeune  Emma^  of  Cherbourg,  upon  Cven  Sidan  sands,  has  been 
Adverted  to  in  various  prints. 

It  appears  that  the  captain  had  mistaken  the  Lundy  lights  for 
those  on  the  French  coast  off  Ushaot ;  an  error  which  led  to  the 
melancholy  result.  When  she  struck  on  the  rocks,  a  scene  of 
consternation  and  horror  ensued  \Yhich  baffles  description.  The 
whole  of  the  crew  and  passeng  -rs  rushed  on  deck,  over  which  the 
sea  broke  dreadfully,  and  before  daylight  thirteen  souls  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  breakers,  and  met  a  watery  grave.  The  pas- 
sengers were  Colonel  Coquelin,  of  liie  Fieucli  Marines,  aud  his 
daughter,  an  interesting  young  lady,  niece  to  Josephine,  ci-devant 
Empress  of  France  and  consort  or  Bonaparte,  and  their  two  ser- 
vants, who  all  perished.  Six  only  were  saved  from  a  crew  of 
nineteen. 

The  assistance  rendered  to  the  few  unfortunate  survivors,  needs 
no  eulogium  of  ours.    Commiseration  for  the  exile  and  the 
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straDger  arc  u1wh)s  au  lionoui  lo  the  nation  in  which  they  uxist, 
particularly  where  it  leads  to  a  risk  of  life  for  tbe  purpose  of 
saving  life.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  moosters,  who,  id- 
stead  of  succouring,  robbed  and  ill-treated  the  helpless  and  perish- 
ing* What  are  we  to  think  of  wretches  so  dastardly  as  those  who 
add  cruelty  and  cowardice  to  avarice,  and  ])1  under  only  those 
whom  the  ocean  has  robbed  of  their  strength  ?  Do  not  tliese 
facts  call  for  legislative  interference  ?  Cottld  not  some  mode  be 
devised  for  enforcing  tbe  operatioa  of  exisliug  laws  i  This  is  but 
one  lustauce  of  mauy  I 


The  Jilt  las  Horn, 

The  committee  for  managing  the  Eisteddvod,  which  was  held 
at  Denbigh  la?t  September,  voted  Dr.  Jones,  the  honorary  se- 
cretary, a  piece  of  plale,  for  liis  valualile  services  on  that  occasion. 
Mr.  Ellis,  of  John  street,  Oxford  bircLt,  Mcdaliisi  lu  il»c  Royal 
Cumbrian  Institution,  was  requested  lu  execute,  after  his  own 
design,  a  drinking;  goblet  of  an  ancient  form.  Mr.  Ellis  thought 
of  the  fftWof  Horn,  and  he  has  completed  one  of  the  most  beauUfuU 
as  it  is  the  most  unique,  pieces  of  workmanship  we  ever  beheld* 
It  is  an  elegantly  carved  horn,  about  eigbteeo  inches  long,  bril- 
liantly polished,  and  richly  mounted,  the  cover  highly  ornamented 
with  chased  oak  leaves,  and  the  tip  adorned  with  an  acorn  ;  the 
horn  resting  on  luxuriant  branches  of  an  oaken  tree,  exi|uisitely 
finished  in  chafed  silver.  Around  the  cover  is  tniiraved  tiie  fol- 
lowing inscripLiuii  :  •*  Presented  by  the  Cyrnrodonon  m  Gwyncddf 
to  Richard  Phillips  Jones,  M.D,  /or  his  unwearied  exertiom  in 
promoting  the  Royal  Enteddnod  held  ai  Denbigh,  1828.''  The 
horn  (the  ioside  of  which  is  lined  with  silver,)  will  contain  about 
three  half-pints ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  often  passed 
around,  filled  with  ciono  da,  in  remembrance  of  the  Interesting 
event  which  it  is  intended  to  commemorate* 

The  Htrlas  was,  in  days  of  yore,  a  most  necessary  appendage* 

About  1160,  Owain  Cyveiliog,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
princes  of  Powis  flourished;  he  was  a  great  warrior  and  an 

eminent  poet ;  several  specimens  of  his  writings  are  given  in  the 
•*  Archaiology  of  Wales."  His  poem  called  the  Hirlas  Horn  (the 
long  blue  horn),  is  a  masterpiece.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  of 
the  prince,  when  he  had  gained  a  battle,  to  call  for  the  horn, 
filled  with  metheglin,  and  drink  the  contents  at  one  draught,  then 
sound  it  to  show  that  there  was  no  deception  ;  each  of  his  officers 
followed  his  example.  Mrs.  Hemans  has  given  a  beautiful  song 
in  Parry's  second  volume  of  Welsh  Melodies,  on  Uie  subject,  con- 
cluding thus« 
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**  Fill  higher  the  Hirlas  !  forgetting  not  those 

Who  shared  its  brigbl  draught  ia  tiie  days  which  are  fled  t 
Tho*  cold  on  their  momitaiiie  the  ▼alient  lepoie, 

Their  lot  shell  he  lovely*  renown  to  the  dead  I 
l^Miilc  harps  in  the  hall  of  the  feast  shall  he  strung, 

While  regal  Eryri*  with  snow  shall  he  crown*d» 
So  long  by  the  bard  shall  their  battles  be  sung, 

And  the  heart  of  the  hero  shall  burn  at  the  sound  ; 
The  free  winds  of  Cambrir^  shall  swell  with  their  name. 

And  Owaia's  rich  iiirUs  be  fili'd  to  their  fame  V* 

Welih  JudkaharB. 

Circulars  have  been  issued  by  the  clerk  of  the  peaee  for  the 
county  of  Anglesey,  by  order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  each  of 
the  magistrates,  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  country,  as  to  the  state 
of  the  Welsh  Judicature.    The  object  of  these  letters  is,  to  have 
the  sense  of  the  magistrates  and  other  intelligent  persons  resident 
in  Wales,  as  to  ibe  expediency  of  retaining  our  judicature.  A 
meeting  was  accordingly  held  at  Llangevni,  on  Tuesday,  the  2d 
ult.  to  make  a  specific  reply  to  the  several  queries  proposed  in  the 
circular.   As  several  questions  related  to  the  practice  of  the 
Welsh  courts,  the  greater  number  present,  of  course,  not  being  pro* 
fessional  gentlemen,  were  unable  to  know  any  thing  of  the  usages 
and  practice  of  the  court.    The  chair  was  taken  by  John  Williams, 
esq.  chairman  of  tho  quarter  sessions.    He  declared  that  the  in- 
troduction of  English  Judges,  and  the  inchiding  Wales  in  the 
circuits  of  fourteen  Judges  of  Wnlrs,  w  is  a  measure  disadvan- 
tageous to  Wales,  inasmuch  as  all  actions  tried  in  Wales  are 
comparatively  attended  with  small  expense.   The  learned  gentle- 
man conclnded  hy^  moving  the  adoption  of  replies  to  that  intenu 
^The  principal  objections  to  our  judicature  arise  from  having  the 
same  Judges  continually  on  one  circuit;  that  their  appointment 
proceeds  from  political  interest,   tlie  proposed  remcily  is,  that 
the  circuits  should  be  alternately  visited  by  all  the  Welsh  Jud*xos, 
or,  if  possible,  that  the  introduction  of  Enf^Vtsh  Judges  should  be 
adopted,  provided  our  Judicature  be  not  changed." 

Hie  fifty-eighth  anniversary  dinner  of  this  society  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  Dec.  9,  at  the  Wool  pack  tavern,  Gomhill,  Mr.  rarry  in 
the  chair,  and  Mr.  Williams,  vioo-president. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  **  Non  Nohis**  was  sang,  which 
was  followed  by  the  toast  of  **  Church  and  King,"  or  rather 
**  The  King  and  Church,"  y  ^renAiii  or  Eght^i^  as  given  agrsoably 

* 

*  Snowdon. 
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to  llie  idiom  of  tlie  Welsh  laiiguag:e,  when  our  ivaiiuiml  ant!iem  was 
sung  by  ll»e  whole  rompany  standing,  with  ihe  following  additiouai 
stanza,  which  was  londly  ap^l^mded: 

May  hcav'n  protect  the  throne. 
And  make  the  cause  its  owit 

Of  George  our  king ! 
From  danger  e*er  defend 
Old  Cambria's  prtoce  and  friend. 
And  blestings  on  him  send  ; 

Long  live  the  king  I 

After  **  The  Frincipality  of  Wales**  was  given,  the  chairman 
sung  the  national  song  of  0  let  the  kind  minstrel,**  accompanied 
by  his  son  on  tho  harp,  who  performed  some  brilliant  Taiiatione 
in  the  melody*  which  elicited  universal  plaudits,  and  afterwards 
sang  •^St.  David's  dtw,*'  and  •*  The  worth  truB  frieikdMhip^ 
in  a  manner  that  delighted  the  company*  Mr*  Collyer  sang 
several  ballads  very  sweetly;  and  Qattie  gave  some  of  Dibdin*S 
exquisite  songs  in  exceilent  style. 

The  chairman,  in  proposing  the  health  of  **  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,"  stated  that  his  grnre  wns  a  descendant  of  Tudor 
Trrvor,  and  called  upon  his  couiitryinen  to  honour  the  toast  with 
three  Ancient  British  cheers,  which  was  heartily  complied  with. 
The  same  coiiiplitnmt  was  paid  to  Lord  Kenyon. 

In  introducing  the  health  of  Sir  W.  W,  VVynn,  and  the  Royal 
Cambrian  Institution,  the  president  observed  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion ot  the  society  to  give  a  grand  Cambrian  concert  earl^  in  iVlay 
next,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Welsh  charity  schoolf  on  which  occasion 
some  of  the  most  eminent  performers  of  the  day  would  be  engaged, 
also  that  Richard  Roberts,  the  blind  minstrel  of  Carnarvon,  who 
gained  the  gold  harp  at  the  Denbigh  Eisteddvod,  would  be  sent 
for,  to  perform  the  identical  air,  with  variations,  **  Sweet  Richard^** 
which  he  played  on  that  interesting  occasion  ;  and  that  he  would 
be  accompanied  by  some  Pennillon  singers  from  Wales.  It  was 
announced  that  a  portrait  of  the  late  Owen  Jones  Myvyr,  founder 
of  the  Gwyncddtijion,  would  be  forthwith  published  by  tijc  society, 
and  that  their  secretary  was  preparing  for  the  press  an  historical 
account  of  the  institution.  Prichard,  harper  to  the  society,  per* 
formed  several  national  airs,  and  PenmltUm  singing  was  kept  up 
with  great  spirit,  relieved  by  songs,  duets,  glees,  &c.  the  evening  s 
entertainment  closed  with    At  kffd  y  noe** 

Mr.  Roberts,  of  Holyhead,  has  commenced  a  tour  in  Wales, 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  Ijectures  on  Astronomy  in  the  Welsh 
language.  It  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  ever  made,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  successful.  - 

J.aBdC.  AdUrii,  fiiutuv,  UMlltol«>tu«wCiMC. 
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SVMHBE  RAMBtCS  IN  WAl£S. 

Llandrin  noD  Wki.ls  !  How  little  elid  I  tliluk,  when,  for  the 
first  and  last  lime,  I  drank  the  complete  aniitlicsis  of  "delicious 
poisuo"  from  those  unsavoury  springii,  that  i  should  ever  niuke 
tbem  the  subject  of  an  esBa/t  and  an  esBay  too  in  a  Welsh  Maga- 
tine.  And,  at  this  distance  of  time,  (for  it  is  now  six  yean  ago,) 
it  requires  no  small  effort  to  recall  the  shadowy  recollections  of  a 
blithesome  period ;  no  small  portion  of  moral  courage  to  make 
certain  confessions  to  the  public,  which  I  am  not  obliired  to  make 
unless  1  choose  it.  Truth,  however,  aL;ainst  the  v.'orld.  Header, 
though  I  have  just  quoted  the  most  sacred  ada^e  of  the  bardic 
race,  yet — I  am — pshaw,  this  is  fully  1  Hear  then  the  truth! 
Reader,  I  am  not  a  Welshman!    Thou  hast  ray  secret. 

But  why  the  necessity  of  this  exposure  ?  says  the  compassionate 
reader,  feeling  for  my  situation ;  why  not  keep  ihc  ihin^;  to  your- 
self ?  Aye,  there's  the  rub.  If  I  had  not  told  it  myself,  I  should 
hafe  been  found  out  before  I  had  written  a  pa^e.  I  could  no 
more  paBs  myself  off  for  a  genuine  Cymro  than  the  gross  leg  of  a 
Leicestershire  ram  could  palm  itself  off  for  a  thyme  fed  trotter  of 
the  Denbighshire  hills.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should  be  candid. 
Had  I  boldly  declared  myself  a  true  CambriaHy  it  would  have  hurt 
my  conscience  to  be  found  out. 

But  the  public  must  now  be  informed  who  I  really  am,  for  I 
have  sundry  pleasing  and  pathetic  visions  of  future  articles  Hoating 
about  mv  or£run  ot  imaLrination,  which  will  lose  half  iheir  ciiarin 
uuless  their  author  be  kuowu,  und  kept  in  mind  at  the  time  of 
reading  them.  Reader,  I  am  not  very  young,  though  somewhat 
frolicsome :  I  walk  a  great  deal,  because  I  like  it,  and  because  I 
grow  fat :  I  am  what  Englishers  call  a  jolly-looking  gentleman, 

vu.  II.  R 
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turned  ihirtv,  with  red  clicokp,  Itliie  eyv^.  liirlit  hair,  hardly  any 
whiskers  worih  lookinj:  n'.  not  tall  but  plump,  and  should  look  all 
the  better  if  it  were  p4*s^thic  to  roll  me  out.  My  reason  for  thus 
describing  myself  is  nut  quite  disinterested :  to  gratify  the  curio> 
sity  of  the  courteous  reader,  (bis  epithet  time  out  of  mind,)  may  be 
a  motive  of  weight ;  but  tbe  principal  and  operating  eama  is,  that 
a  gentleman  answering  the  above  description  may  be  treated  with 
more  than  ordinary  attention  in  his  never-failing  summer  peripa* 
teticism  in  the  Principality. 

We1I»  but  Llandrindod?*  Ay,  true*  I  was  wandering.  Then 
be  it  known,  that,  in  the  summer  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and  ,  never  mind  dates,  tliey  tell  tales,  I  bec^:>n  to  grow  fat. 

I  left  oft'  malt  and  suppers,  and  took  to  blue  pdl  and  walking.  For 
this  purpose  I  set  out  upon  a  Welsh  tour.  I  was  then  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  freshman  at  college,  called  myself  a  maVy 
talked  of  the  quad,  lecture  room,  boat  races,  town  aud  gown,  and 
believed  myself  licensed  and  qualified  to  flirt  with  every  pretty 
girl  who  would  listen  to  trash* 

Thus  informed.  I  came  to  Llandrindod.  The  Pomp  House  was 
as  full  as  it  could  hold*  The  other  (for  there  were  but  two  in  the 

place,  whatever  there  may  be  now,)  was,  if  I  remember  right,  called 
the  Rock  House*   That  1  understood  was  not  so  genteel,  though 

I  should  opinn  more  commodioii*?.  However,  rrontoel  I  v-^^-ld  be, 
so  went  to  the  first  house,  an<l  they  made  shift,  alter  much 
teazing,  to  ereet  me  a  bed  in  a  sort  of  hayloft,  clean  enough,  but 
little  conducive  to  sleep,  on  account  of  the  grinding  and  snorting 
and  whinnying  of  the  steeds  below,  of  which  there  was  a  goodly 
crew*  However,  I  outlived  three  winkless  nights  there,  and  was 
then  transferred  to  the  house,  and  lodged  in  a  fayre  chamber, 
ycleped  the  Dungeon/'  What  a  murky  den  it  was!  Mercy,  how 
young  I  must  have  been  to  turn  into  hammock  there  I  Nathless, 
it  was  heaven  to  my  hinnible  abode;  and  soon  after,  on  the  de- 
parture of  a  fat  widow  of  Newtown,  I  took  possession  of  a  snug 
whitcwaslicd  closet,  called  *'  the  Salt  Box and  there  1  ended  my 
waiideriiij;'?,  and  was  ut  rest. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  place  that  the  last  comer,  if  a  Cfentle- 
man,  should  place  himself  ul  tiic  bottom  of  the  table,  and  earve 
for  the  rest:  if  a  lady,  she  in  like  manner  dispensed  the  ueclai  ot 
the  teapot.  1  was  an  abominable  carver;  and  the  fates  would  have 
it  that  i  should  sit  in  that  same  carving  station  nearly  a  week :  no 
kind  Hercules  arrived  to  ease  a  most  oowilling  atlas  of  his  weight 
of  duty.  Ill  fared  the  joint  of  sheep  that  was  placed  before  me  ; 
worse  fared  the  wifrhts  wlio  had  to  wait  for  dinner  r.t  mv  hand  : 
worst  of  all  fared  liiu  cai  ver  himself,  never  n?e  a  comfortable 
meal  as  long  as  he  held  that  unenvicU  preeminence.    \V  ith  face 

•  The  CUurcU  of  the  Trinity. 
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m  fed  M  a  turkey  cook,  and  limbs  quivering  to  my  fingers*  ends, 

how  anxiously  did  f  essay  to  cut  genteel  and  even  slices  !  hovtr  as* 
siduously  did  1  grope  for  the  joint  of  a  chicken's  wi  ig;!  how 
liumhiy  ai)d  sheepishly  did  I  apologize  for  (he  continued  spurting" 
of  the  gravy  upon  every  guvvu  and  coaL  wiihin  Lhc  possible  range 
of  its  projection  1  Well,  I  was  relieved  at  last  by  a  huge  attorney* 
from  Shrewsbury  I  tbink«  who  abamed  me  by  cotting  a  fowl  limb 
from  limb  at  three  strokes,  and  slicing  a  leg  of  mutton  into  delicate 
roorceauz  ia  that  inconceivably  brief  time  which  Lord  Duberly 
has  aptly  named  '*  the  twinkling  of  a  bedpost," 

Onr  company  was  good  upon  the  main ;  we  sat  down  twenty- 
three' to  dinner,  l^ere  were  two  or  three  madcap  collegians,  Uke 
myself,  who  affected  to  be  reading  there  for  their  decrees :  t^re 
was  a  jolly  young  quaker,  who  made  no  scruple  of  mixing  in  our 
quadrilles  in  the  afternoon:  there  were  two  or  three  middlc-agcd 
Welsh  gentlemen,  pleasant  fellow?,  who  loved  a  bottle  and  a 
joke:  a  funny  liiile  Welsh  parson,  who  was  raving  mad  on  the 
beauties  of  his  country's  poctrv;  and  his  son,  aUo  a  clergyman, 
who  quizzed  his  good  papa  unnierciiuily.  Two  members  of  par- 
liament ga? e  ns  dignity ;  a  young  Irishman  furnished  ns  witk 
fan ;  and  a  weather-beaten  sea  captain  was  not  sparing  of  stories. 
Off  more  genteelly  speaking,  related  wonderful  things  that  he 
would  not  hare  believed  had  he  seen  them  himself.  Now 
step  into  the  next  room,  if  you  please,  (for  there  nrc  but  two 
sitting-rooms  here,)  and  I  will  show  you  the  ladies.  That  grave- 
looking  matron  is  wife  lo  the  naval  hero;  and  the  quiet-lookin**- 
soft-eyed  woman  beside  her  is  lier  niece,  a  widow.  1  begin  to 
grow  impatient,  Ikvc  una  who  has  ^uuielhing  in  his  hand  which  he 
longs  to  sbowy  bat  would  lain  reeerve  it  to  raise  more  curiosity : 
eome,  out  with  it:  there  she  sit8»  as  bewitching  a  creature  as 
ever  set  a  heart  a-blazingl  She  was  a  Welsh  maiden  of  about 
serenieen;  an  liciresa»  1  was  told;  simplicity  personified;  but 
with  as  much  native  grace  and  polish  of  manner  as  if  she  had 
been  a  denizen  of  drawing-- rooms  ever  since  she  was  in  long- 
clothes.  O  I  ves  and  doves,  bow  I  doated  on  her!  so  did  all  the 
young  bucks;  and  I  rather  ihink  we  s jj)bislieated  her  a  hltle  by 
our  auentious  and  raptures.  Well,  htigho  !  pass  on,  and  let  us 
see  the  tesL  Thoaa  two  chatterin^^  ^iglers  in  the  ooraer  are 
sisters  of  one  of  the  Oxford  blades,  merry,  I ight-hearted»  thought* 
1>  sH  girls.  Next  to  them  is  a  lacadaisical  wife  of  one  of  the 
M.P.*s;  and  the  fat  rosy  dame  nfkdding  over  the  book  in  a  corner 
is  the  intercslhig  wife  of  my  successor  in  office,  the  attorney. 
Ilr^i'le  these,  there  were  some  too  in-'ijiid  and  nninteresling-  to 
lilt  it  on,  and  a  host  of  barbarians,  both  male  and  female,  Irom 
whom  **  we  (|uality"  kcpl  aloof.  But,  oh  yc  powers!  have  I  for- 
gotten ray  old  maid  (  iSuuh  an  ohi  iuaid  loo  1  The  kindest,  the 
most  conciliating,  the  most  obliging.    My  dear  Miss  W.,  I  shall 
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respect  the  whole  generation  of  the  singly  blessed  to  my  djiogday^ 
for  yoar  dear  good-  hearted  ner er-to-be-forgotten  sake. 

It  might  puzzle  the  uninitiated  in  a  Welsh  inland  watering-place 
to  guess  how  we  passed  our  time.  "  Me  interpret."  Most  of  us 
got  up  at  six,  drnnk  our  half-dozen  {iimblcrs  of  sulphur  or  saline 
fluid,  according  to  taste,  diirt'Stcd  the  same,  and  then  proceeded 
to  breakfast  at  ei^^ht.  The  walks  vvlicre  we  paced  up  and  down 
to  give  effect  to  our  potations  were  a  curious  scene.  Sometimes 
they  would  be  crowded  to  excess:  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
male  and  female,  from  far  and  near,  walking  gravely  and  steadily 
vf'tih  glass  or  cup  in  hand,  renewing  the  draught  ever  and  anon, 
and  in(|uiring  of  each  other,  with  a  seriousness  infinitely  comic, 
respecting  the  intensity  and  repetition  of  the  etfects.  The 
peasantry  lofik  upon  these  springs  as  the  panacea  of  all  disorders: 
if  the  sulphureous  pump  fails  to  relieve  you,  try  the  saline;  if  that 
is  not  efhcacious,  then  the  point's  settled,  it  is  tlie  chalybeate  you 
stand  in  need  uf.  Should  the  comj>l<iiot,  however,  dety  this  la:>t 
resource,  "ah,  then  Ood  help  you,  for  man's  help  is  in  ▼ain.*' 
Some  of  these  poor  creatures  drank,  to  my  knowledge,  full  thirty 
half-pint  cups  of  saline  water  in  a  morning,  in  hopes  of  remoring 
some  stubborn  and  long-standing  disorder.  One  woman,  in  par- 
ticular, I  remember  astoundin;:;'  us  all  by  continuing  her  libations, 
even  to  cups  innumerable,  morning  after  morning,  when  it  was 
cvideiU  that  her  only  disease  was  old  age.  She  was  expostulated 
with'by  several  coni|)assionate  persons,  but  without  ctiect. 

Well,  the  breakfast  bell  rings.    How  my  mouth  waters  at  the 
thought  of  the  delicious  hot  rolls,  and  the  glorious  lar^^e  cups  of 
glowiug  tea,  waruHug  and  cheering  the  stomach,  benuiiibcd  and 
chilled  at  it  was  by  the  copious  streams  of  cold  water  with  which 
it  bad  been  inundated.  This  meal,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  our 
eating  occupation,  never  took  up  much  time.   Then  came  the 
consultation  how  were  we  to  get  through  the  morning.    Some  of 
the  male  party  went  fishing  :  the  river,  by  the  way,  is  very  pretty, 
but  few  ever  see  it,  because  the  road  to  it  lies  across  an  extended 
and  most  uninviting  common:  soi:u   preferred  plaving  quoits; 
and  two  testy  old  chaps  regularly  squ  ibbled  over  backgammon 
from  eight  till  two  every  day  :  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  one  of 
them  took  the  board  to  bed  with  bim,  and  always  had  it  inserted 
between  himself  and  the  chair,  lest  any  body  else  should  lay  hold 
of  it,  and  deprive  bim  of  the  opportunity  of  a  hit.   "  We  youth,** 
male  and  female,  after  our  kind,  generally  made  an  equestrian  ex- 
cursion, in  a  troop  of  about  nine  or  ten,  mounted,  God  wot,  in 
rather  a  sorry  stvic  for  the  most  part,  upon  broken-kneed  or 
broken-winded  pouies,  such  as  could  be  procure il  from  the  neigh- 
bouring peasantry.    But  this  was  all  the  better  fur  fun  ;  and  the 
attempts  which  some  of  our  bolder  lideis  mdde  to  urge  their 
gallant  chargers  over  a  ditch  a  foot  wide  often  caused  what 
Cobbett  calls  '*  a  glorious  spell  of  laughter^''  especially  among 
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tlie  ladies.   Oar  e^ide  was  the  dear  old  maid  already  mentioned. 

She  had  been  in  the  place  pretty  often  before,  and  knew  every 
track  and  sl^ocpwalk  thereabouts.  There  is  little  to  be  seen  in 
the  nei^hbou[  11  1  (1  of  Llandrindod :  two  or  three  pleasing  rides, 
and  you  have  done  with  beauty  of  scenery.  But,  mercy  on  us, 
how  man^,  1  should  lii^e  to  know,  have  any  real  tusle  and  teeiing 
for  beautiea  of  icenery  out  of  the  hundreds  that  pretend  to  it? 
Give  them  rattle  and  talk,  good  cheer,  decent  roads,  merry  com- 
pany, and  a  fine  day,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  do  more  than 
cast  a  vague  iroperccptive  stare  over  the  spread  of  prospect  which 
he  or  Jibe  came  to  look  at ;  and  even  of  those  few  who  feel  a  de- 
gree of  gratification  from  the  novel  or  striking  character  of  country 
around  them,  how  infinitely  small  a  portion  bear  away  any  thing" 
like  a  vivid  uijd  permanent  impression,  transferred  from  the  eye  to 
the  feelingSj  and  embodied  with  the  thinking  faculties.  Perhaps 
there  never  was  a  company  better  suited  to  each  other,  in  this 
respect,  than  6nr  Llandrindod  party.  We  gabbled  and  laughed ; 
the  men  played  monkey  tricks  and  sang  comic  songs  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  fair :  the  fair  condescended  to  be  amused  with 
such  nonsense;  and  the  highest  good  humor  invariahlv  prevailed. 
We  never^t;// the  lack  of  more  natural  beauties  in  ti)e  country; 
and  I  really  believe  the  following  absurd  epitaph  gave  more  general 
satisfaction  to  the  party  than  the  discovery  of  a  majestic  waterfall 
would  have  done.  We  found  it  in  the  churchyard  of  Cefnclys,  or 
some  such  place:  I  was  more  than  once  taught  how  to  spell  it; 
but  "  omnia  fert  s^tas,  animum  quoque/'  and  it  is  now  several 
years  since.  « 

Epitaph. 

A^i  I  was  passing     one  day,  I  look'd  at  this  burial  ground^ 

The  palisade  I  found  was  gone  away, 
And  the  rest  was  tumbling  down  : 

I  said  to  myself,  niy  aucestors  dear,  whom  I  have  never  seen/ 
Vet  know,  lie  prostrate  here. 

This  stone  I  do  give,  this  palisade  do  new  rear. 
And  may  they  continue  to  be  kept  in  repair." 

There's  a  specimen  of  native  genius,  uncramped  by  the  fetters 

of  the  schools! 

Well,  we  came  home  to  dinner,  hungry  and  good  humored. 
I  myself  became  particularly  sentimental  in  about  a  week,  owiug 
to  having  fallen  in  love  with  the  fair-haired  Welsh  luu x^s  uheady 
commented  npon,  and  therefore  deemed  it  exceedingly  proper 
diat  I  should  leave  offieating  and  look  sad.  The  latter  was  easy 
enough;  but,  body  o'  me,  to  lose  my  dinner  was  no  joke.  I 
pocketed  two  or  three  rolls  at  breakfast,  and  ate  them  while  getting 
ready  for  dinner,  and  still  came  in  with  such  an  inclination  to  for- 
bearance as  a  young  tiger  might  have  after  despatching  his  first 
pound  of  raw  liver  from  the  band  of  Mr.  Wombweli.   1  louud. 
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after  a  short  time,  to  my  infinite  satisfaction,  tliat  she  never  ob- 
served in  the  sliglitesl  degree  whether  i  ale  much  oi  iiuic.  Com- 
Ibrtable  dtscofery  ibis,  9nA  I  took  fiiU  tdvRDtage  of  it»  No  nmttcf 
to  any  body  but  myielf  how  the  iffair  toraed  out :  suffice  it  to  say^ 
that,  even  at  tliis  stage  of  our  acqQaiiitaaee»  the  told  «  friaod  of 
mine  that  she  did  not  think  Mr.  L.  ao  very  hU 

After  dinner  I  can  scarcely  tell  what  became  of  us.  The 
gentletneOft  for  the  moet  part,  remained  in  the  dining-room,  some 
sipping-  wine  that  had  been  shaken  to  a  sort  of  liquid  mod  by 

reel  tit  carriage,  or  which  was  supplied  by  the  house,  and  might 
have  been  drank  as  a  spirit.  Then  came  the  sauntering,  chatting, 

yawninp:  intcr\ril  till  tea;  then  a  wall<.  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
love-making  tor  those  that  liked  such  folly,  politics  for  some  men, 
fashions  for  some  women ;  scandal  for  those  who  had  common 
acquaintance;  r4Lional  talk  for  those  who  had  coiiimon  sense. 
Afterwards  came  a  quadrille  danced  to  a  Welsh  harp ;  or  a  rubber 
at  whist,  or  a  round  game;  sometimes  diversified  by  a  little 
singing,  once  by  an  elopement,  and  once  very  nearly  by  a  duet 
A  few  books  lay  about,  which  were  about  as  much  attended  to  as 
the  prophec  es  of  Cassandra  tffere,  or  as  the  theories  of  Malthus 
nrc.  People  studied  human  nature  too  much  there  to  think  of 
wasting  time  on  books.  We  certainly  were  ao  part  of  that 
an*^usi  body  called  '*  the  reading  public.*' 

And  now,  in  my  humble  opinion,  I  have  given  a  jwsler  idea  of 
the  place,  at  least  a  more  serviceable  and  available  one,  than  if  I 
had  written  a  selt  ntific  analysis  of  tlie  ^^  aters,  or  a  learned  disser- 
tation re>pecting  the  probable  route  ut  Llie  Roman  arniv,  iliat  anti- 
quarians assert  bivouacked  in  the  vicinity ;  or  an  ingenious  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  draidical  circle  on  the  common  to  Us  primitive 
state.  Still  readers  may  reasonably  expect  some  information 
respecting  le  local.  Upon  my  honour,  gentlemen,  I  am  the  most 
unfit  person  in  the  world  to  apjjly  to.  I  regularly  forget  all  Welsh 
names  as  soon  a?  I  learn  them.  Thert;  is  a  place  called  Pen-y 
l3ont  I  remember  well,  some  live  miles  olY,  whence  we  had  letters 
imd  po>teluiises  ;  and  there  is  another  place  with  a  pretty  bridge 

belonging  to  it,  whose  name  begins  with  C  ,  i  think.    But  I 

will  expose  my  ignorance  no  further.  To  make  amends,  however, 
let  me  tell  you  how  these  three  kinds  of  mineral  water  came  to  be 
in  aiich  dose  quarters:  a  history  that  few  are  acquainted  with 
except  myself* 

Pcn-grych  was  an  earl's  son,  and  taller  by  an  inch  than  any 
■young  man  who  sat  at  his  father's  board:  also  he  was  ollowod  xn 
have  an  exceedinirly  well-made  lep; ;  and  the  crisped  locks  ironi 
which  he  took  hts  name  curled  over  his  iorehead  like  the  clustering 
mane  on  the  front  of  a  mountain  bull ;  and  Pen-grych  was  at  the 
age  when  love  shoots  a  sidelong  glance  from  the  destiing  eye* 
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But  there  wefe  no  waidetit  ai  tke  ball  of  the  eailt  bit  father,  who 
had  a  dower  of  beauty ;  ao  Pen-grych  admired  no  ooe  batiuuielf* 
as  beiooked  into  tome  taMotii  lake. 

One  day,  as  he  was  pursuing  this  plcasinn^  employment,  an  old 

^^oman,  witlj  a  singularly  long  board  at  each  cornrr  of  her  month, 
came  up,  and  tonchinp^  his  elbow,  which  she  could  jnst  reach  with 
the  tip  of  her  rin<rer,  said,  "  Hath  Pen-gr)ch  of  the  strong  ankle 
no  more  manljr  (  tfice  than  to  be  looking  at  a  broad  red  face  in  a 
tishpooi  ?*'    The  young  man  coloured  up  to  his  curly  brow  at  this 
intuit  to  bis  good  looks,  partl^r  perhaps  with  a  aliii^bt  lense  of 
abame  at  being  detected  behaving  '*  bo  like  a  waiting  gentle* 
woman."   However,  he  tried  to  conceal  both  feelings  with  a  broad 
amile,  and  said,  *'  Myn  Diawl*  good  mother  of  the  moustache*  I 
would  fain  be  looking  at  somewliat  more  attractive  ns  we!!  a;?  sub- 
stantial;  but  you  knov.'  that,  ihougli  my  latlier's  walls  are  thii^k, 
the  beauties  they  enclose  are  but  thin;  otherwise  1  think  I  should 
really  like  to  look  upon  other  faces  almost  as  well  as  my  ovvu." 
•*  Thai's  particularly  condcscendinL^s  '  answered  the  crone,  '*  look 
into  the  pool  below.**  The  youth  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  lo  ?  in* 
stead  of  bis  own  self-admired  visage,  a  female  form  of  O  tuch 
loTcliness!  lay  in  the  depths  below;  a  face  bright  and  beauteous 
as  ever  adorned  a  poet's  dream  gazed  on  him  from  the  glassy 
surface,  bending  its  pure  blue  eyes  full  upon  his,  curling  its  coral 
lip  and  dimpled  cheek  Into  an  anj^f^lie  ?5mile,  and  wavinj^  its  sdken 
hair  till  it  gleamed  Ijkl  1  eiu^ler  oi  sunlKani-  through  the  water, 
Pen-grych  gazed  with  d.laied  eyes,  and  mouth  extendeti  as  wide 
as  he  could  stntch  it,  at  this  heavenly  vision.    Not  a  breath 
stirred  the  surface  of  the  pool ;  not  a  cloud  intercepted  the  clear 
sunshine.   In  a  few  seconds,  a  trembling  movement  animated  the 
figure:  it  danced  with  a  graceful  sprigh illness  lower  and  lower, 
becoming  leas  and  less  at  every  step,  tliougb  still  vividly  distinct 
at  crcry  stnjj^e  of  its  pas-sew/,  until  it  dwindled  to  a  sinall  l)rig:hl 
speck,  and  n  aiiisliecl.    Pen-grych  shrieked,  held  out  his  arms  with 
tlie  encr^v  of  despair,  and  tumbled  hoadlontr  into  the  lake.  Tiie 
old  woman  held  out  her  stick  to  him  after  he  had  tioundercd  about 
for  some  time»  and  be  thus  scrambled,  with  some  difficulty, 
ashore. 

**  And  who,"  said  he,  wringing  bis  wet  cloak,  tell  me,  who  is 
this  most  exquisite  creature  **  She  is  my  daughter,"  replied  the 
old  lady ;  and,  giving  her  petticoats  a  whisk,  she  also  disappeared, 
though  not  quite  so  gracefully  as  the  preceding  Yision. 

Pen-grych  hardly  noticed  her  departure.  Ho  was  so  wet,  and 
80  much  enwrapped  with  the  recollection  of  the  youthful  beauty  he 
bad  just  seeD,  that  the  absence  of  an  old  woman  at  first  gave  him 

*  A  Mtt  of  Milk,  I  bdieve ;  but  I  dp  not  know  siacUy  what :  ctrUtnlj 
swtsnQf. 
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small  concern.  Then  he  bitterly  reproached  himself  that  he  had 
not  forcibly  detained  his  aored  visitant,  that  he  mijrht  have  gained 
possession  of  the  treasure,  or  at  least  a  clue  to  it.  I'l  om  that  day 
he  was  an  altered  man.  Like  the  baron  in  the  old  song,  **  his 
meat  never  did  him  no  good,  '  the  HirUts  horn  of  mead  passed  him 
by  untasted*  In  short,  he  did  and  suffered  all  that  hot  idle  young 
men  usually  do  and  suffer  whdn  they  cannot  get  what  they  want. 

Not  a  day  passed,  however,  but  ho  paid  a  visit  to  the  scone  of 
his  fascination.  This  excited  no  remark,  as  he  had  been  perpetu- 
ally in  the  habit  of  looking  at  his  own  sweet  person  in  that  same 
place:  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Day  after  day  he  only  saw  the  re- 
flected visage*  which  now  began  to  be  excessively  disagreeable 
and  offensive  to  him;  more  especially  as  the  pale  clieeks.  l  ick- 
lustre  eyes,  and  hair  frizzled  rather  than  curled,  did  not  give  him 
so  good  an  idea  of  his  personal  attractions  as  did  the  reflection  of 
his  former  self. 

But,  of  course,  lie  was  not  destined  always  to  remain  thus  dis- 
consolate :  had  he  done  so,  he  sliojild  Tiever  have  been  hero  of 
mine.  Arc  ]  dingly,  one  morning,  liie  old  lady,  beard  and  all, 
agaiii  slooti  beside  him.  "How  now,  Syr  Pen-grych,"  quoth  she, 
"  wilt  thou  never  weary  of  contemplating  that  wobegone  fioa- 
tispiece  of  thine?**  The  youth  turned  round  with  a  jump  like  a 
deer  iust  struck,  and  seizing  her  hand, "  By  all  that  you  hold  dear, 
and  love,  and  cherish,**  he  exclaimed,  ''show  roe  once  more  that 
glorious  vision  ;  show  me,  and  I  will^ay,  I  will  —tumble  into  the 
pool  ai^^i"."  "He,  he!"  tittered  the  beldcune,  "and  a  goodly 
sight  il  would  be  to  see  thee  sprawl  like  a  drowning  newt,  aud 
shake  thyself  like  a  drenched  dog.  But  know,  young  n»an,  we 
are  of  a  race  that  do  nothing  for  noihing.  What  wilt  ihuu  do  for 
tne  if  I  will  show  thee,  not  that  fleeting  shadow,  but  the  living 
lealitj;  not  the  cold,  watery,  senseless  reflection,  but  the  sub- 
stantial being,  full  of  warmth,  and  nassion,  and  thought,  and  the 
tenderness  that  is  of  women  V*    *'  All  that  you  require  of  me,"  re* 

g lied  he;  "all,  at  least,  that  human  heart  can  dare,  or  mortal 
and  achiere*"   "  It  is  well,'*  returned  she ;  "  follow  me." 

She  led  Mm,  by  winding  and  entangled  paths,  to  the  top  of  at 
woody  knoll,  at  some  distance,  and  pointing  to  the  plain  below, 
showed  him  a  druidical  circle  standing  white  above  the  brown 
herbage  of  the  moor  in  which  it  was  placed.  ''  You  have  heard  of 
yon  spot?"  she  asked.  "I  have  heaid,"  he  said,  "certain  wild 
tales  of  unearthly  beings  that  t\equent  it ;  but  1  reck  not  of  them." 
**  Because  you  believe  not  aud  know  not,"  she  answered  ;  "  If  you 
would  win  what  you  desire,  you  must  perforce  believe  aud  know, 
ay, and  mayhap  tremble.*'  ''Let  it  be  tried,"  said  Pen  grych 
firmly. 

She  gazed  with  a  fixed  and  ironical  look  full  upon  him,  as  if  to 
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MCertata  whether  lie  was  the  undaunted  wight  his  words  affirmed. 
But  he  mot  her  searching;  stare  with  an  unshrinking  and  calm 
look  :  liiA  tve  fell  not,  and  his  clicek  lost  not  a  shade  of  l:Iuw. 

Know  then/'  said  she,  after  a  minute's  pause,  "  lhal  U  is  now 
five  haodred  years  since  that  circle  of  ghastly  stone  has  been  the 
prison  of  oiy  joys,  my  hopes,  ay,  of  my  very  soul.  Nay,  interrupt 
me  not  with  that  impatient  gesture :  bear,  or  be  deaf  for  ever. 
They  asked  for  a  victim  to  their  god,  and  I  gave  them  my  daughter! 
Ask  not  why :  the  cause  it  concerns  thee  not  to  know :  I  was  in 
their  power,  and  1  w:is  maddened  by  their  arts.  I  saw  the  white- 
robed  priests  lead  her  in  procession  ;  I  saw  the  crown  of  oak  upon 
her  brow;  1  saw  the  ^^hitering  knife;  and  tlien  I  heard  the  crash, 
the  roar,  the  shrieks  of  despair,  and  the  howlings  of  agony.  I 
woke  from  my  trance,  and  there  was  silence  and  desolation. 
There  was  none  of  the  assembled  croi[rd ;  the  very  stones  of  the 
temple  were  broken  and  dispersed ;  all  save  the  altar  whereon 
they  laid  my  child.  I  wandered,  but  I  met  not  a  single  known 
face  :  the  very  country  was  strange  to  me.  Some  secret  influence 
led  me  every  third  nij,ht  to  tlie  consecrated  ring:  I  sec  my 
daughter  there,  happy,  it  seems,  and  blooming;  dancing  gaily 
with  beings  that  are  not  of  the  sons  of  men.'' 

**  Then  they  did  not  kill  her  r  said  Pen*grych. 

•*  No,"  replied  she,  "  the  earthquake  and  the  thunderbolt  were 
before  them.  But  I  must  reveal  no  more  of  the  secrets  of  our 
destiny.  £nough  if  you  are  sufficiently  bold  to  attempt  her  delivery, 
and  have  her  for  your  prize/*  '*  By  the  hand  of  my  grandfather,'' 
said  Pen-grych,  stretching  out  his  own  manfully,  "  I  will  strive  for 
her  to  the  death."  "Then  know,"  said  the  old  gentlewoman, 
"  that  this  night  it  may  perchance  be  done,  if  that  brawny  6st  can 
p.ffoct  aught,  nnd  if  there  be  brains  beneath  that  frizzled  scalp." 
"  HumpV'  ejaculated  the  young  lover. 

She  put  her  hand  in  her  right  pocket,  and  drew  forth  a  small 
bag.  *'  To-nighr,"  she  8ai«l,  "  you  must  bef^i  i  \  our  watch  with  the 
evening  star."      Where  ?'*  asked  he.   *' Hold  your  tongue,  can't 

you?"  she  answered,  rather  sharply,  "and  don't  interrupt  me. 
Stand  so  far  lo  the  east  of  yon  stony  rint(  that  you  may  but  just 
5CC  the  lop  of  the  larL^c  eastern  slonc.  Never  lake  your  eye  from 
it,  whatever  may  bt  tide.  lU  iueraber  ihcre  is  success  in  the  elond, 
and  evil  in  the  blaze.  There  is  the  moment  that  time  will  bring 
but  once,  when  the  eye  is  covered  and  the  spell  is  loosed.  There 
are  three  that  are  mighty  to  contend  and  fierce  to  pursue;  bnt 
there  be  three  in  this  pouch  (giving  him  the  bag)  thai  will  quell 
them  at  that  hour.  And,  if  thou  canst  read  my  riddle,  my  life  is 
done  ;  for  the  moment  that  frees  the  child  lays  the  parent  low. 
The  word  of  Leebur  is  spoken!"  She  gave  a  singular  kind  of 
jump,  and  vanished  like  a  candle  snutfed  out  unawares. 

MO.  II.  S 
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Now  Ptn-grych  was  by  no  means  a  hlorkhend  ;  but  the  direr- 
tions  of  tins  most  uuiutelligible  of  oid  women  puzzled  him  a  good 
deal.  lie  conned  them  over  and  over;  rubbed  his  whiskers,  and 
bit  his  nails;  but  never  got  a  whit  the  clearer  idea  of  them.  At 
tost  he  bethought  bin  of  the  bag,  md  -set  ftboat  to  examine  ila 
contents.  He  pelled  out  flrst  a  lump  of  aomtfthing:  yellow  and 
hcavyibh,  put  it  to  his  note  thrice,  and  then  muttered  "  Brimstone 
by  Keridweo."  The  neat  prise  was  a  solid  round  lump  of  rock 
salt.  Goodly  weapons,"  quoth  he,  to  fpi*  II  mine  enemies; 
and  what  have  we  here  ?  hard,  hf  nw,  iron  sure.  Well,  that  may 
give  a  decentish  thump  to  l)e  sure  ;  but,  as  for  these,  1  doubt 
whether  they  would  fell  a  sparrow  from  a  twig.  We  shall  sec 
anou.*' 

You  may  believe  that  Pcn-giych  (ailed  not  of  his  time.  Before 
the  thrush  had  sung  her  good-night  carol,  or  the  goats  had  re- 
turned to  the  fold,  there  was  he  pacing  up  and  down,  ascertaining 
the  exact  spot  of  obsermtlon,  and  looking  out  for  some  snug  little 
nook  where  he  could  coiich  down,  and  make  himself  comfortable 
till  the  time  of  action.    A  weary  time  ho  thought  it  till  the  day- 
light faded  to  dusk,  and  tlio  dusk  darkened  to  gloom,  and  the  fair 
evenin^c-star  shone  alone  in  li  e  heavens.    Then  ho  fixed  his  eve 
intently  on  the  eastern  stone  tliat  stood  distinctly  visible  on  the  . 
brown  heath.    After  a  timo,  a  nseteor,  or  some  such  thinji;,  shot 
briskly  across  the  mnor,  and  rested  on  the  stone.    A  pale  light 
presently  spread  ilself  over  the  encJostd  ring;  it  j^icw  gradually 
more  vivid,  till  it  enabled  him  to  dislingaish  that  the  circle  was 
filled  by  countless  figures,  that  moved  incessantly  in  a  rapid  aad 
complex  dance.   <* There  is  cvU  in  the  blaze,**  thought  he:  the 
hour  is  not  yet  come."    But  he  approached  nearer  and  nearer, 
uniil  he  could  plainly  distinguish  the  forms  of  the  revellers,  who 
showed  themselvp*;  like  fiiurrs  in  a  troul>1f  d  dream,  so  perpetually 
changing  their  appearance,  that  the  identity  of  each  was  lost, 
vat-ying  through  (  \ciy  variety  of  grotesque  deformity,  but  every 
now  and  then  wildly  freaked  with  beauty.    Unchanging  and  ever 
lovely,  meved  among  them  the  form  of  the  fair  tision  he  had  seen 
imaged  in  the  lake.    Her  motions,  though  fantastic,  were  graceful, 
and  spoke  more  of  the  daughters  of  women  than  of  the  elvish 
trickery  of  her  spiritual  associates.    On  a  sudden  a  black  strongly- 
defined  cloud  descended  and  hung  over  the  spot.    Three  figures 
of  strnncfc   aspect  advanced,    and  led    the  beauteous  nymph 
towards  ilie  eastern  stone,  first  placiug  a  crown  of  oak  leaves 
on  her  head.    They  laid  her,  extended  at  length,  on  the  flat 
surface.    Every  one  threw  his  green  mantle  over  his  eyes,  and 
stood  still  as  a  statue.    "The  cloud!  the  cloud T  exclaimed 
Pen-grych,  and,  springing  forward,  seised  the  maid  fkom  the 
altar,  and  dashed  away  like  a  bullet  hurled  from  a  sling.   A  loud 
elvish  yell  and  mingled  wailiiigs  pursued  him;  so,  too,  did  the 
three  officials,  who  had  presided  at  the  rites.   Pen-grych  heard 
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the  approach  of  steps:  he  looked  round,  arid  saw  a  dwaifisli  fornr, 
of  most  hideous  a-pert,  close  upon  his  heels.  There  was  no  time 
to  be  lost;  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pouch,  and,  pnlhni^  forth 
the  hrsi  llung  that  presented  itself,  the  lump  of  salt,  huikd  it  witli 
all  bis  force  at  bis  pursuer,  aud  struck  Uim  somewhere,  1  dou  c 
know  exacUy  when*  However,  the  effeel  w«»  quite  tufficieat 
•  tknigli  uoexfktetid :  tbe  imp  iuiik  u|m>ii  tbe  grouad«  and  his  form 
begaa  to  nelt  away  like  Wter  in  the  sun.  He  ^liook  his  fist 
foriovslj  al  kia  destroyer,  and  the  water  ran  from  it  as  if  it  coa* 
tained  a  wet  sponge.  At  length  he  disappeared,  or  rather  di«- 
solved  entirely  away,  aud,  iHiStead  of  the  hideous  dwarf,  there  lay 
a  still  pool  of  clear  water. 

Pen-grych  had  no  time  to  stare  at  the  catastrophe.  11  is  second 
foe  was  approaching,  and  was  npoii  him  before  he  had  ran  mnny 
yards  from  tlie  place  where  he  had  gut  rid  of  the  first,  A  fni-er 
grotesque  being  it  was,  too,  with  a  merry  cock-eye  and  a  must  ir- 
resistible twist  in  a  singularly- wide  mouth.  He  came  hopping 
oloDg  in  ftack'  a  ridlemiia  faaluon  tkat  the  young  lord  oould 
hardly  keep  his  couiiteiumee.  ReooHeodng,  kowever,  that  be  bad 
to  keep  his  lady,  he  again  betook  himself  to  the  bag,  and  hurled 
the  clod  of  sulphur  with  goodly  force  at  his  facetious-looking  foe, 
Down  drop[)ed  Master  Merry-roan,  enveloped  in  a  blue  llame, 
through  which  his  wry  mouth  and  comical  ?<jiiinl  gleamed  right 
ludicrously.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  was  soon  li(|uihed  ;  and 
that  drollest  of  phizzr;!  was  lost  in  a  little  well,  ou  which  the  blue 
fire  played  like  suapdrugoa  on  a  Chriiitmas  eve. 

Again  the  young  adventurer  set  forward,  and  inadc  considerable 
way,  betore  his  last  enemy  came  up  with  him.  Mere  was  no  de- 
fornicd  dwarf,  strong  only  in  elvish  subtlety ;  no  comic  hohj^ublin, 
whose  dangerous  qualities  were  far  Ifss  apparent  than  his  ridiru- 
lous  ones:  but  a  Urgc-lmibed  hairy  monster,  whose  arms  were 
longer  tkan  his  whole  body,  with  a  rriii  of  desperate  vengeance 
on  his  liendish  featureSp  strode  yelling  after  the  fogitivei.  But 
Pcn.grych  was  confident  in  the  hiiherio. unfailing  bag.  He  thrust 
in  his  hand;  felt  nothing;  searched  engerly  every  corner.  Mer- 
ciful powers,  it  was  gone!  In  pulling  forth  the  bolt  for  the  last 
opponent,  a  spasm  of  laughter  at  the  protosque  appearance  had 
shaken  the  remaining  missile  frorn  the  poucii.  W  hat  was  to  be 
dune?  The  fiend  was  beside  hiui  .  his  shagu-y  hnjids  were 
fasluned  on  the  tair  seuseless  form,  with  a  howl  ot  triumph,  ile 
tugged,  he  pulled;  mortal  strength  was  giving  way  to  the  power 
of  anotker  order.  Already  those  strong  arms  were  clasping  her 
waist;  already  was  she  half  torn  from  the  embrace  of  ber 
deliverer,  when  the  spirit  of  earthly  combat  woke  in  the  bosom  of 
the  youth  :  he  plucked  his  dagger  from  his  girdle,  and  plunged  it 
blaffe  decp  into  the  monster's  hairy  chest.  The  effect  was  as  in- 
staotaneous  as  unexpected  and  decisive.    Iron  was  the  fore- 
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doomed  means  of  his  dissolution  :  the  moment  the  cold  point 
touched  the  skin  of  the  abomination  be  uttered  a  howl,  oh  !  bow 
different  from  the  previous  scream  of  exultation*  His  eyes  became 
absolute  water-spouts  ;  his  matted  locks,  a  system  of  capillary 

tubes  ;  his   but  wlicrefore  should  I  stop  to  describe,  when 

Pen-grych  did  not  stop  to  look?  In  fact,  he  ran  much  faster 
away  than  thero  was  any  occasion,  for  no  one  pursued.  How  he 
expounded  lo  tlic  maiden  the  story  of  his  love,  and  her  rescue  ; 
how  he  told  his  tender  talc ;  and  how  she,  having  no  other  re- 
source,  kindly  agreed  to  become  Mistress  Pen-grych,  may  be  jii^t 
as  well  imagined  as  specified.  It  is  said  that  the  old  lad^,  her 
mother,  paid  them  a  short  visit  before  she  finally  "  sunk  in  the 
earth  or  vanished  in  air/'  and,  having  given  them  a  blessing,  de* 
parted  for  ever,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  young  couple.  The 
nymph,  of  course,  was  but  a  novice  in  this  world's  matters,  hjit 
report  says  she  learned  the  duties  of  a  wife  with  wonderful 
facility,  and  conducted  herself  with  much  propriety. 

The  three  little  clear  nasty-tastinp:  pools  remained  for  some 
time  unnoticed  ;  but  it  chanced  that  Pen-grych  fell  sick,  where- 
upon his  kuly,  whether  apprized  by  some  vision,  or  from  a  kind  of 
instinct  contracted  in  her  spiritual  existence,  I  know  not,  took  him 
down  to  the  plain,  and  would  needs  have  lum  quaft'  a  brimmer 
from  one  of  them;  which  it  was,  this  deponent  saith  not.  He 
made  sun  l I  V  wry  faces,  swore,  and  stampt:  however,  he  got  it 
down,  and,  uHcr  reasonable  li.iK',  found  so  much  bcnelit  from  it, 
that  he  was  induced  to  repeat  the  same  in  sundry  ailments  that 
befel  him.  The  thing  was  bruited  abroad  :  lords  and  peasants  of 
every  degree  flocked  to  the  charmed  springs.  The  lady  of  Pen- 
grych  got  a  knack  of  recommending  the  water  suited  to  each  com- 
plaint ;  by  which  skill  she  not  only  got  sundry  gifts  of  brooches 
and  rings,  but  also  the  undeniable  reputation  of  a  gwraig  hyspys** 

Time,  that  laid  the  honoured  bodies  of  this  illustrious  couple  in 
the  dust,  brought  a  large  increase  of  reputation  to  the  Waters  of 
Healing.    In  course  of  years  they  were  analyzed,  pamphleted, 

and  duly  puffed,  and  are  now,  without  any  exception,  the  most 
fashionable,  agreeable,  and  best  frequented  springs  In  Radnor- 
shire* 

*  Cvaaiog  wooiMi. 
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a£v.  svAN  BVAM$,  Bardicv,  jeuan  bryoydd  iiin. 

The  Rev.  Evan  Evans  was  bcrn  at  Gyohawdrev,  in  the  parish  of 
Lledrod,  in  the  coaiity  of  Cardigan,  about 4he  year  1731  •   Ha  was 
educated  at  the  grainroar*Bchool  of  Yttrad  Meirjg,  in  the  tame 
county,  under  that  ezcellent  scholar  and  nujch  admired  poet,  Mr. 
Richards,  many  years  roaster  of  that  school.    From  thence  he 
wcfit  to  Mcrton  college,  Oxford.    Mr.  Es'nns  showed  an  rnrly 
attachment  to  the  Welsh  muse,  and  wn«?  soon  noticed  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris,  the  f  imous  bard  and  anticjuary,  who  conceived  a  very 
favorable  opinion  of  his  abihlies  from  some  of  his  juvenile  compo- 
sitions, in  his  native  language,  in  which  he  made  a  considerable 
proficiency.   He  published  two  octavo  volumes  of  Welsh  sermons ; 
Dissertatio  de  Bardis ;  Specimens  of  Ancient  Welsh  Poetry ;  and 
"  a  poem  entitled  the  l.ove  of  our  Country;  in  bis  notes  on  which, 
and  bis  preface  to  bis  sermons,  be  expresses  himself  with  onbe- 
cominf^  warmth  and  undue  severity  on  the  subject  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  English  prelates  to  supciintcnd  Welsh  dioceses ;  which 
may  probably  account,  in  some  measuie,  for  his  having:  died 
without  any  preferment.     He  was  curate  successively  of  Towyn 
Merioneth,  Llanbcris  and  LlauUechid,  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon ; 
and  of  Llanfair  Talbaiarn,  In  the  county  of  Denbigh.   He  spent 
many  years  in  collecting  and  transcribing  Welsh  manuscripis,  and 
gniiicd  admittance  for  that  purpose  into  the  libraries  at  Wynnstay, 
Gloddaitb,  Bodysgallen,  Cors  y  Qedol,  Hengwrt,  and  many 
others.    He  was,  at  one  time,  allowed  a  small  annuity  by  the  late 
Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  bart.  and  also  by  Dr.  Warren,  then  bisliop  of 
Bangor,  both  of  which  were  afterwards  withdrawn,  for  what  reason 
is  not  known.     Fortunately,  however,  for  the  cause  of  Welsh 
liiciature,  the  late  Paul  Panton,  esq.  of  Plas  Gwyu,  near  Pen- 
traethf  in  the  county  of  Aoglcsev*  being  apprehensive  lest  the 
labours  of  so  ingenious  a  man  should,  upon  the  death  of  their 
author,  be  either  destroyed  or  dispersed,  agreed  to  allow  Mr. 
Evans  a  competent  annuity  for  life,  on  condition  of  his  being  put 
into  immediate  possession  of  all  his  manuscripts,  which  consisted 
of  nearly  seventy  volumes;  and  they  still  continue  at  the  same 
place,  being  the  property  of  his  son,  Jones  Panton,  esq,  at  present 
High  Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Anglesey. 

In  his  disposition  Mr,  Evans  was  very  humane,  benevolent, 
and  charitable,  and  possessed  of  many  excellent  qualities.  In  his 
person  he  was  tall  and  athletic,  and  of  a  dark  complexion.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Gyuhawdrev,  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  the  month 
of  August,  1789,  in  the  fifty-eighih  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Lledrod,  Cardiganshire.  There  is  no 
doubt  bat  Uie  above  annuity  was  continued  to  him  to  the  day  of 
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his  death,  but,  owing  to  indiscretion  or  impnidence,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  he  suffefed  considerable  pecuniary  distress  in  his  last 
days  ;  and  there  was  a  report,  which  was  certainly  unfounded,  of 
his  having  died  from  want,  nnd  perished  on  a  mountain  ;  and  to 
which  the  Rev.  R.  William<:,  of  Vron,  near  Mo1(],  ami  rector  of 
Machynlleth,  and  cornpanioi)  to  Mr.  Pennant  in  Ins  tour  tlirough 
Norlh  Wales,  alluded,  in  the  tuiiowing  Llegy  on  Lis  Dealh  : 

On  Snowdon*s  haughty  brow  1  stood, 
And  Yiew'd  tAr  old  Menai's  flood ; 

Caernarvon  castle,  eagle- c row n'd, 
And  ali  the  beauteous  prospect  lOliod; 
But  soon  each  gay  idea  tied, 
For  SiMmdon's  fiivorite  baid  was  dead* 
Poor  Bard,  accept  a  genuine  tear. 
And  read  thy  true  eulogium  here  : 
Here,  in  my  heart,  thai  rues  the  day 
Which  stole  liryn's*  pride  away. 
Bat^  Ip,  wbcpe  seen  by  Fmc/i  eye, 
His  visionary  form  glides  by  : 
Pale,  ghastly  pale,  tliat  hollow  check 
That  vanticf  look,  does  more  tlian  speak, 
And  tells  a  tale  so  full  of  woe, 
My  bosom  swells,  my  eyes  o'crflow. 
On  Snowdon's  rocks,  unhous'd,  unfed, 
The  tempest  howling  round  his  head, 
Far  from  Ui«j  hauuti*  of  men,  alone. 
Unheard,  unpitied,  and  unknown, 
To  want  and  to  despair  a  prey. 
He  pin'd  and  siglt'd  his  soul  away. 
Ungrateful  countrymen,  yotir  pride, 
Yonr  glory,  wanted  brrad,  and  died  I 
Whilst  ignorance  and  vice  are  fed, 
Shall  wit  and  genius  droop  tlieir  head? 
Shall  fewning  sycojjhants  be  paid 
For  flnttei'iug  fools  /  while  thou  art  laid 
On  thy  sick  bed,  fbe  mountain  beatb^ 
Waiting  the  slow  approach  of  deaths 
Beneath  inhospitable  skies, 
Without  a  friend  to  close  thine  eyes  ? 
Thntt  shall  the  chief  of  baids  expire, 
Tlie  master  of  the  British  lyre : 
And  shall  tliy  haploss  reliques  rot. 
Unwept,  unhallow'd,  and  forgot  ? 
No,  wlule  one  gialiiful  muse  remaiuii. 
And  pity  dwells  on  Cambria's  plains,  ■ 
Tliy  mournful  story  shall  be  told, 
Aad  wspi  'till  tima  itself  gtows  oid. 


•  Kiyri  aod  Wyddvi,  lb«  Weisii  naines  of  Situwdon. 

t  It  was  ikldtMl  at  ana  time  lie  beeame  deranged  iakbiMellMls. 
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[Tlie  foUcMring  inipubUftlied  conMpoadeiicet  nlitire  (oUieiuftor|ri 
literature,  and  antiquities  of  Cambria*  fron  Uie  original  MSS. 
of  Mr.  £vftn8y  will  not,  wa  tru»t»  pio?0  imiAterealing.] 

To  Sir  Roger  Moityn,  of  Mosiyn  and  Olo^dai^^  Knight  and 
Baronet,  Member  of  Parliamentt  Cuitoe  Bohdmrn^  and 
Colanol  qfMUiiiafor  the  €omUy  ^ifJFimi. 

Worthy  6tr, 

As  you  have  condescended  to  be  a  patron  of  a  few  specimens  of 
ancient  British  poetry,  published  by  me  several  years  ago^  I  do 
not  know  to  whom  I  can  with  more  propriety  dedicate  the  labours 
of  my  whole  life»  which  are  a  collection  of  what  I  found  most  va* 

luablc  and  rare  in  the  several  libraries  of  our  country,  where  ihey 
are  still  carefully  preserved.    I  have  compiled  the  History  of 
Brifniii  and  Wales  tVoui  our  own  ancient  records,  and  that  from 
the  oi  Jest  copies  now  extant  of  Brnt  y  Brcnhinocddy  and  Unity 
Tywi/sogioHf  and  Triocdd  ynys  Prydain,  yr  amscroedd  hynod  o  oes 
Cherthegm  Gwrthenati,  hyd  amser  Llyivcli/n  ap  Jorwerthf  Acham 
Saint  gnys  'Prydain*    Besides  these,  which  are  written  in  the 
ancient  British  language,  I  have,  in .  Latin,  Oildas  de  Excidio 
Britannia;  Archbishop  Usher's  copy  of  Nennius,  collated  with 
several  other  copies,  aod  by  me  compared  with  the  neat  copy  of 
Robert  Vaughan,  of  Hengwrt,  esq.  by  the  favor  of  Hugh  Vaughan, 
esq.  lately  deceased.    Of  late  writers  who  treat  of  our  aflRiirs,  I 
have  in  niy  puhsession  Sir  John  Wynne's  History  of  the  Gwydir 
Family  ;*  A  short  View  oi  the  long  Life  of  that  ever  wise  and  valiant 
Commander,  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  koight,  constable,  and  lieutenant 
of  Brecknock,  chamberlain  of  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan,  seneschal 
and  chancellor  of  Kaver  ford  west,  Rhos,  and  Duallt,  justiciary  of 
South  Wales,  and  governor  of  all  Wales,  knight  baneret  and 
knight  of  the  most  honourable  order  of  the  garter,  privy  counsellor 
to  Henry  VH.  and  r  favorite  to  Henry  VHI.    This  1  consider  as 
a  very  curious  and  valuable  manuscript,  because  it  contains  the 
history  of  Heniy  VH.and  how  became  to  the  throne;  an  oera  that 
ought  ever  to  be  regarded  with  thanks  and  gratitude  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  our  Principality,  as  it  was  a  means  of  rescuing  us  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  English,  and,  in  the  subsequent  reigns,  from 
our  spiritual  slavery  under  the  Pope  of  Rome.  The  famous  Lord 
Bacon,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Henry  VU.  has  either  wilfully  or  ig- 
oorantly  omitted  this  interesting  history,  in  such  a  shameful 
manner,  that  he  culls  this  great  ;;cneral  Richard  Thomas,  and  not 
Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas  ;  and  i  remember  to  have  seen,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  a  letter  of  -Sir  .John  Wynne's,  of  Gwydir,  expostulating 
with  the  author  for  ihc  injustice  he  did  to  our  hero,  and  his  coun- 
trymen, by  slurring  and  garbling  llieir  brave  actions  at  that  period. 
The  author  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas  is  supposed  to  be 

*  \Vc  recomnicnJ  to  the  reader  a  peruisd  of  tbt  new  edition,  publishfid  Utl 
yeir,  of  this  curious  work. — Editors. 
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Captain  Powel,  of  Pen  y  Banc,  near  Abcrgwili,  in  Carmartliensliire, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  jirid  was,  I  suppose^  in  the 
guards.  The  original  copy  of  the  History  is  still  extant^  but  wants 
a  leaf  or  two  at  the  end. 

British  Antiquities  Revived/' by  Robert  Vaughan,  of  Hengwrt : 
this  curious  work  was  printed  by  the  autlior,  and  dedicated  to  Sir 
Richard  Wynne,  of  Gwydir,  baronet,  1662  :  Brut  y  Tywijsogion  ; 
or,  the  History  of  the  Princes  of  Wales,  from  Cadwalader,  the  last 
British  king,  till  Edward  IV.*s  time.  This  T  copied  from  a  very 
fair  manuscript,  which  was  collated  with  ten  other  old  copies  on 
vciium,  by  Mr.  Robert  Vaugban,  of  Ueu^wn,  and  was  lout  lue, 
some  years  ago,  with  many  other  manuscripts,  by  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn,  of  Wynstay,  bart«    Dr.  Fowel»  of  Rhiwabon^ 

Sublished  this  History,  with  Talnable  notes»  in  the  year  1584;  and 
\u  Robert  Vaughan,  above  mentioned,  proposed  to  print  another 
edition  about  the  year  1663,  but  was  prevented  by  Percy  Enderby'a 
publishing  his  Cambria  Triumphans,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
curious,  as  no  other  person  ever  had,  or  can  have,  such  good 
materials  as  his  choice  collection  of  manuscripts  aftbrded.  1  have 
taken  great  pains  to  collect  every  thing  that  Mr,  Vaughan  left  in 
manuscript ;  for  which  favor  the  public,  as  well  as  myself,  are  in- 
debted to  the  late  William  Vaughan,  of  Cors  y  Gedol,  esq.  who 
had  access  to  the  Hengwrt  library ;  and  his  (Mr.  Robert  Vaughan, 
of  Hengwrt,)  labours  arc  the  best  things  in  my  collection,  and 
throw  more  light  upon  the  British  history  than  all  historians  and 
antl(piaries  pnt  together.  I  have  myself,  with  great  labour  and 
pains,  transcribed  from  the  old  Latin  monkish  historians,  which  I 
borrowed  from  Llanvorda  library,  abundance  of  materials  for  the 
publication  oi  auoilier  edition  of  this  chronicle.  Dr.  Powell's 
copy  should,  I  think,  be  published  as  it  is,  and  the  variations  of 
the  copies  marked  in  their  proper  places ;  and  Mr.  Vaughan  of 
Hengwrt's  notes^  as  far  as  they  reach,  by  themselves.  The  Rev, 
Mr.  Richard  Evans,  of  Kingsland,  in  Herefordshire,  has  promised 
me  the  perusal  of  Bishop  Humphreys^s  curious  Collection  of  Ma- 
♦  nuscripts,  wlio,  as  appears  from  two  letters  of  his  in  my  custody, 
seems  to  have  taken  uncommon  pains  lo  settle  the  chronology  of 
our  history,  and  to  note  down  ecclesiastical  matters.  If  I  should 
be  so  happy  as  to  see  and  make  use  of  the  bishop's  manuscripts, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  I  shall  have  every  assistance  that  can  at  this 
time  be  procured,  for  the  publication  of  as  perfect  a  history  of 
Wales  as  the  few  materials  we  have  left  will  admit.  I  am  obliged 
for  this  great  favor  to  Paul  Panton,  esq.  of  Plas  Gwyn,  Peotraeth, 
Anglesey,  who  has  constantly  been  my  friend  and  benefactor. 

Beside  these  historical  pieces,  I  have  likewise  a  collection  of  the 
works  of  the  ancient  bards,  transcribed  from  du  o  Goer- 
fyrddin,  Llyfr  Cock  o  Herycstf  and  other  old  manuscripts.  These 
contain  the  works  of  Taliesio,  Llywarch  Hen,  and  Anearin 
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Gwawdrydd,  who  all  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and  relate  a  great 
many  curious  particulars  respecting  the  wars  of  oar  British 
ancestors  with  the  Saxons.   These  venerable  remdns  are  become 

very  scarce,  ihere  arc  Imt  fuw  copies  of  them  remaining,  but 
ihey  are  certainly  well  worth  preserving,  noi  only  on  account  of 
the  language,  but  also  on  account  of  their  throwing  great  light  on 
the  history  of  our  wars  with  the  Saxons,  and  containing  many 
traosactions  uot  mentioned  by  any  historian  now  extant;  and  they 
also  relate  many  ancient  customs^  which  show  the  simplicity  of  the 
age  they  lived  in,  and  contain  curious  specimens  of  ancient  Welsh 
poetry,  and  there  are  in  them  some  admirable  flights  of  geoitts, 
and  many  thoughts  and  ideas  truly  sablime.     '  , 

I  have  also  in  my  possession  a  select  collection  of  the  works  of 

the  bards  who  flourished  from  the  Conquest  to  Che  death  of 
Llewelyn,  the  last  prince  of  Wales  of  the  British  lino,  and  who  was 
slain  at  Buallt.  These  will  be  found  very  useful  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating^  the  history  of  tli;it  period.  Their  works  are  the 
most  animated  j  ieccs  that  I  have  seen  in  any  language,  and  are 
the  most  valuable  poetical  compositions  of  which  we  can  boast. 
There  are  but  three  copies  of  them  now  left  in  the  kingdom.  As 
)  have  taken  great  pains  to  rescue  these  remains  of  British  lite, 
rature  from  oblivion,  together  with  many  ancient  tracts  too  nume- 
rous to  insert  here,  I  hone  the  gentlemen  of  the  Principality,  and 
the  members  of  Jesus  college,  in  the  uoiversity  of  Oxford,  and  the 
members  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society,  in  London,  will  unani. 
mously  contribute  towards  their  publication.*  As  I  am  now  ad- 
vancing in  years,  and  have  been  troubled  with  a  dangerous  dis- 
order for  upwards  of  sixteen  years,  and  by  the  course  of  n  ituro 
cannot  iivu  ioug  in  this  world,  1  wish  to  be  released  from  these 
pursuits,  and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  my  labours. 

About  four  years  ago  I  began  a  work  which  was  more  suitable 
to  my  function,  viz.  a  translation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ostervald's  Notes 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  Welsh,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
of  my  countrymen  as  do  not  understand  the  English.  A  bad  state 
of  health  prevented  my  finishing  this  work,  though  it  was  very  much 
my  inclination,  and  is  stili,  so  to  do.  I  must,  however,  leave 
that  work,  as  well  ns  myself,  to  the  disposal  cf  that  good  Provi- 
dence that  has  liitherto  supported  me,  and  conducted  me  safe 
thrdugh  many  distresses  and  dangers.  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
this  plain  address  from  a  person  who  has  no  tali  iit  to  wrire  a  dedi- 
cation in  the  modern  method,  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  all  respect 
and  gratitude  for  all  fovors,  your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

EvA.v  Evans. 

From  my  Studif  at  ii\inhau:drevt  near  Aber\f$tw%th ; 
Auguit  Btk,  17B5. 

•  These  wcrf  i  nV)rKhe(l,  io  ihe  respccttve  j'pnrs  of  IROl  and  lfi07,  n\  Jhecx- 
pcQsc  of  Mr.  Owen  Joaes,  Myvyr,  in  the     Archait  logy  of  \\  alen,'   a  work  cm- 
VO.  It,  *  T 
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To  thM  Header^ 

A  re^^ard  for  my  native  country,  and  zeal  for  its  welfare  and 
prosperity,  induced  me  to  stady  its  languag;e  and  antiquitief ;  and 
thougli  there  it,  in  general,  no  great  encouragement  for  such  pur- 
suits in  our  days,  yet  there  are  some  few  g;enerous  persons  left 
among  uSy  nbo  still  continue  to  follow  the  steps  of  their  ancestors, 
and  are  ready  to  assist  any  efforts  made  to  preserve  the  few 
gleanings  v^e  have  left  of  ancient  British  literature.  We  of  the 
principality  of  Wales  liave  not,  as  yet,  the  history  of  it  printed  in 
our  lanc;uage,  thouj;h  there  arc  several  copies  of  it  in  mani!«;cript 
in  the  libraries  of  the  curious.  Hut,  considering  what  lia\oc  is 
made  by  time,  and  chan;;es  and  revolutions  in  families,  it  is  highly 
to  be  wished  that  wl  at  is  rcidly  valuable  be  either  printed,  or 
depositfd  in  public  libranes,  where  it  niii^bt  be  safely  preserved, 
Ibr  the  benefit  and  instructioD  of  posterity.  With  this  view  I  have, 
for  soYeral  years  past,  been  collecting  all  that  I  tlionght  cnrioua 
and  interesting  in  poetry  and  prose,  history,  chronology,  genea* 
logy,  music,  law,  cu<«toms  and  mannerf,  &c,  and  which  1  propose 
to  publish,  with  the  assistance  and  under  the  patronage  of  such 
worthy  persons  as  may  be  disposed  to  encourage  such  an  under- 
taking. It  may,  pernap?,  be  necessary  to  make  an  apology  for 
printing  Brut  y  Brcnhinocddy  or  the  History  of  the  Kings  of 
Britain,  as  it  has  Inst  a  threat  deal  of  its  credit  since  Camden's 
time,  who  has  m  ide  use  of'everv  art,  appHed  all  his  learnin|j,  and 
exertt  ii  ;ill  his  eil'orts  to  overthrow  it,  in  order  to  establish  Ins  own 
Britannia  upoa  il>  ruins.  That  very  learned  and  able  autmuary, 
Mr.  Robert  Vaughan,  of  Hengwrt,  seems  to  have  intended  bis 
notes  upon  Trioedd  ynys  Prydain  (The  Triads  of  the  isle  of 
Britain)  as  an  answer  to  ail  that  Camden  has  to  say  against  the 
British  History,  and  a  confutation  of  his  new  system.  1  shall  here 
produce  Mr.  Vaughan's  arguments  against  Caniden»  extracted, 
from  a  commonplace  book  written  by  htm,  and  communicated  to 
me  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Lewis  Owen,  then  curate  of  Llanddeiniolen,  in 
the  county  of  Cnrnarvon.  **  Camden,  as  a  principal  argtimcnt 
against  Brutus,  informs  us  that  many  are  of  opinion  that  one 
Galfridus  Monemuihensiis,  about  forty  years  ago,  did  first  fiinl  out 
or  invent  that  Brutus  for  tlie  Britons  ;  as  no  historian,  as  he  vvuuid 
fain  make  us  believe,  ever  mentioned  Brutus  before  hiau  But 
surely  it  could  not  be  unknown  to  Camden  that  Samuel  Ben- 
lanius,  Kennius,  Gildas,  Taliesin,  and  both  the  Myrddina^ 
(Merlinos  Sylvestris  and  Merltnus  Ambrosias,*)  yea  that  GilduSi 

bradag,  in  tbre«  large  octavo  votumaa,  all  the  moat  dbtingaiabed  prodvetiona  of 
the  ooaotiy,  from  the  lifUa  to  the  close  of  the  tbirteeoth  eeatniy  --EoiTOKe* 

*  According  to  Giraldus  there  were  two  Merlins,  the  one  called  Ambniaiiia,  who 

prophesied  in  the  t  i?)*^  ^ving  Vorligern.begoUen  by  a  demon  iiK  ubus,  and  found 
at  Caermar  Ijrn,  ffmu  u  iuch  ciicums  aoce  that  city  derived  its  name  ot  Caenuardyn, 
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mman  who  Kfed  id  the  days  of  Claudius  Ccesar,  haire  all  testi6ed 

at  large  of  our  Brutus,  many  hundred  years  before  ilie  birth  of 
Onlfridus  Monemuthensis,  which  plainly  controverts  the  opinion 
of"  those  men;  and  farther  betrays  the  jealousy  and  envy  of 
Camden,  and  his  hatred  towards  our  nation  and  the  History  ot 
Wales,  inasmuch  as  he  prefers,  and  intentionally  follows,  a  pal- 
pable error,  in  opposition  lo  the  clear  testimonie*  of  theie  ancient 
men.  Therefore  Galfridus  was  not  the  fim  inventor  of  Brutas. 
But  it  may  be  objected,  why  do  the  Britons  adhere  to  their  Brutus, 
as  a  name  given  to  this  island,  seeing  the  Scots  and  Danes,  the 
Brabanders,  the  Goths,  and  the  Saxons,  have  renounced  their 
Scota,  Danns,  Gothus,  and  Saxti«.  to  be  authors  of  tlicir  nafinn  ? 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  truly  the  weakness  of  these 
objections  Hf^ainst  Brutus  may  sfrve  as  a  strong;  inducement 
to  us  10  a<ihere  resolutely  lo  inm,  rather  than  to  give  him 
up.  And,  besides,  it  is  confessed  by  Mr.  Selden,  one  of  your 
own  school,  that  Galfrid  is  not  the  first  inventor  of  Brutus; 
for  he  saith  that  Nennius,  300  years  before  his  time,  doth  mention 
Brutus.  And,  because  the  Scots,  Danes,  &c.  have  relinquished 
their  Scota,  Danus,  &  c.  as  fables  and  inventions,  must  we,  on 
that  account,  abandon  our  Brutus  as  spurious  or  suppositious?  a 
very  weak  and  silly  argutnent  tnily.  Another  objection  you  will 
say  is  this,  that  Vives,  Junius,  Buchanan,  Polydore  Virgil,  Bodin, 
and  others,  all  men  of  jrrave  judj^nu  nt,  with  one  voice  have  denied 
thai  such  a  {)er>on  as  Brutus  ever  existed,  as  if  luithing  were  true 
but  what  these  men  admit;  bat  surely  men  of  as  ^reat  judgment 
ai  thev  have  been  deceived  in  matters  of  less  antiquity  than  this; 
Bet  the  greatest  objection  that  can  be  alleged  against  Brutus  is 
this,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  person  being  the  son  of 
Sylvius,  in  the  Roman  histories ;  as  if  those  writers  could  not 
have  omitted  any  event  or  memorable  act  transacted  in  Italy  from 
the  arrival  of  /Kneas  in  that  country  to  their  time.  Whcrcns  in 
these  early  time?  tlicre  were  hut  few  leaned  men  and  fewer  histo- 
rians, insomucli  lliat  Liv.us  iiimseir  couipimaeth  very  much  of  the 
ignorance  of  those  |imes  ;  neither  can  any  one  gather  out  of  the 
Roman  histories  but  that  Brutus  might  be  the  son  of  Sylvius :  and 
ssveral  men  of  our  own  affirm  the  same,  amon^  whom  you  cite 
Wethamstead,  who  saith  that  the  whole  story  of  Brutus  is  rather 
|X>etical  than  historical.  His  first  reason  is,  that  the  Roman  his- 
tories make  no  mention  of  the  slaugiiter  of  his  father,  or  his  biith, 
nor  of  his  banishment ;  secondly,  t!iat  .Ascaniushad  no  son  called 
Sylvius;  thirdly,  Sylvius  Postluinnts,  menlionrd  by  Alfrid,  was 
the  son  of  /Eneas,  by  Lavinia.    'i  he  hrst  of  these  objections  is 

AT  Hm  city  of  Merlin.  The  other  Merlin,  bora  in  Scotland,  was  named  Celidonus, 

from  the  Cell  U)tiiaa  wood  in  which  he  proph«  *;ietl,  at)«l  Sylvester,  bc-catjsc,  wlieu 
eog«geU  in  inartial  conflict,  he  di»coverru  lu  the  air  a  tcritble  inoiister,  and  Irom 
tMt  time  grew  mad,  and,  taking  ^UqIw  in  tlie  wood,  there  pameil  the  remaiaUer  of 
his  dtjt«— £i»iTOR»* 
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suflTiciently  answered  by  others  ;  only  this  much  I  will  say,  that  it 
might  be,  notwithstanding;  any  thing  contained  in  the  Roman 
histories  to  the  contrary.  To  the  second:  Titus  Llvms  affirms 
that  Ascanius  had  a  second  son  called  Sylvius,  Brutus  Consul 
RomanuSy  saith  Gildas.    By  this  is  meant  nothing  more  than  a 

f»rince  or  nobleman  of  Italy,  speaking  in  tlie  pbrate  of  after  ages, 
f  Gildas,  out  of  ancient  monumentu,  found  that  Sana  affirmod 
Brito  to  be  the  son  of  one  Hesichion,  you  cannot  say  that  bis 
opinion  was  so,  denoting  thereby  that  there  was  no  question  of 
Brito.  And  mi'^^it  not  Brutus  have  come  here,  notwithstanding 
the  posterity  of  Cjonu  r  mi^ht  have  inhabited  here  before.  Tiiat 
the  Briions  and  Gauls  (proceeds  Mr.  Robert  Vaug^han,  in  answer 
to  Camden,)  usL-d  the  same  religion,  you  prove  out  of  l  ucitns ; 
bolh  nations  lidd  liKtr  druids,  as  you  prove  out  of  Cu^sar;  but 
from  whence,  I  pray  you,  had  the  Gauls  their  religion,  their 
druids,  and  their  discipline  ?  Doth  not  Csesar  himself  say  that 
they  had  them  from  Britain,  where  they  were  first  found? 
and  doth  not  Cecsar  say  farther,  that  in  his  time  those  of 
the  Gauls,  who  would  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  that  religion 
and  di?cipli:  e,  went  to  Britain  fo  Irarn  the  same.  It  is  most 
likely,  also,  that  from  Biitain  ihe  Gaul>  had  l!icir  bards ;  and, 
from  the  Gauls,  the  Germans;  so  tliat  their  bcin<r  of  the  same  re- 
ligion, and  the  bards  and  druids  conuiion  to  boiii  iKilious,  by  no 
means  proves  that  the  Britons  were  the  progeny  or  descendants  of 
the  Gauls,  and  consequently  the  same  nation.  This,  therefore, 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  weak  and  unfounded  argument. 
Camden  might,  with  more  probability,  have  said,  that  the  Gauls 
were  the  prog-(  ny  or  descendants  of  the  Britons,  because  they  re- 
ceived their  druids,  their  discipline,  bards,  and  religion,  from 
them. 

Some  writers  assert,  that  our  druids  held  that  there  was  but 
one  God,  wliom  they  accounted  to  be  father,  maker,  and  supporter 
of  all  things,  and  wlio  was  by  them  called  ])!i;v  Tnd,  i.  e.  God  the 
Father;  and  that  the  Gauls  called  him  Ttuiatcs,  whom  they  took 
to  be  MercuriuSy  and  were  persuaded  by  the  druids  that  he  was 
their  father  and  maker.  Caesar  called  him  Dis  Patera  and  Poly- 
dore  saith,  **  Qildas  inouit  Britannos  primes,  insulee  inhabitatores, 
cognitionem  habuisse  Dei."  And  this  is  Camden's  Duw  TaitK 
I  cannot  believe  that  from  this  Pluto,  or  Dis  Pater,  as  Coesar 
saith,  the  Gauls  were  accustomed  to  reckon  the  time  by  the  nights, 
and  not  by  the  day,  but  that  ihoy  borrowed  this  method  of  calcu- 
lating time  from  the  Britons,  wlio,  iiavin<^  knowledge  of  the  Su- 
preme God,  and  of  his  wondrous  woiks,  litld  that  custom  by  tra- 
dition frt-m  the  beginning  of  mankind  ;  fur,  accordint::  to  Holy 
Writ,  God  made  evening  and  moriiiug;  so  lliat  this  obscrvaiion 
of  time,  which  was  common  both  to  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  by  no 
means  proveth  tlicm  to  be  tlie  same  nation ;  for  do  not  the 
English  reckon  the  time  by  the  night,  and  not  by  the  day  ?  and  it 
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is  well  known  they  are  a  very  difiereut  nalion  from  Uie  ancient 

Britons. 

**  In  the  next  place,  I  cannot  avni'!  notioinp;  how  unskilfn^K',  and 
I  mig'bt  adrl  irrnorantly,  Mr.  Camden  interprets  our  British  t(Mi2^ue, 
tratislal  in (;V'nos,  the  Welsh  word  for  fortnight,  sedecim  voctcs, 
and  thus  givmg  persons  ignorant  of  the  language  room  to  suppose 
tliat  the  Britons  reckon  sixteen  nights  in  that  space  of  time; 
whereas  the  word  signifies  mmtheg,  fifteen,  not,  night ;  and,  con* 
eequently,  that  the  Welsh  or  British  years  are  longer  than  the 
calcnlatioa  of  aJI  the  world  besides,  &c. 

«  ■ 

These  argnments  of  Mr.  Vau|^han  against  Mr.  Camden  are 
further  prosecuted  by  him  in  his  Notes  on  the  Trioedd  ynyt 
Brydnin^  or  the  Triads  of  the  isle  of  Britain.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, transcribe  any  more  from  his  Commonplace  Book,  but  merely 
inakc  use  cf  the  conclusions  and  inferences  he  draws  from  them, 
which  bespeak  the  candid,  the  ingenuous,  and  able  antiquarian  : 

"  Can  those  adversaries  of  the  British  history  produce  that  of 
any  other  nation.  Holy  Writ  excepted,  which  is  not  intermixed 
with  fables  ?  Thucydides  saith  that  a  i^reat  part  of  tlic  Trojan 
l)istorv  is  fabulous.  Herodotus,  who  by  Cictro  is  called  Historiie 
Pareas,  is  by  Diodorus  called  Fabularum  Pater.  Trebellius,  by 
Vopiscus,  and  Tacitus,  by  Tertullian,  are  accused  of  falsehood  and 
iniarepTesentation.  Csssar,  by  Asinius  Poilio,  is  said  to  have 
written  his  Commentaries  with  uncertaiu  credit,  as  Suetonius,  in 
C«sar*B  life,  affirmeth.  Let  these  objectors  examine  the  origin  of 
nations  in  primitive  times,  viz.  tiMt  of  the  Persians,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans;  and,  if  they  find  them  free  from  fables,^ 
then  let  the  hardiest  reject  and  condemn  ours;  but  if,  notwith- 
standing; some  few  fabuluus  inventions,  they  discover  historical 
truths  in  the  woiks  of  tli;  se  ancient  authors,  who  comniilted  to 
wiiling  these  remarkable  events, why  should  they  not  judge  ct^ually 
favorably  of  our  writers,  and  deal  with  the  same  indulgence 
towards  our  history  ?  Either  let  them  embrace  the  ancient  series 
of  the  British  history,  and  continual  succession  of  princes,  or  let 
some  of  them  write  a  ct  :  t  in  and  true  history  of  the  times,  which 
may  not  be  contradicted  ;  whereby,  of  necessity,  our  history  being 
of  nil  !i^en  taunted  and  despised,  may  thus  vanish  and  disappear. 
And,  until  this  be  done,  let  it  be  lawful  for  u?  to  receive  fhc>e 
ancie  nt  reliques  of  the  history  of  our  nation,  collected  by  studious 
men  in  their  limes,  and  preserved  for  so  long  a  period  from  ob- 
livion. For  the  reconciling  our  British  history  with  the  Roman 
and  Greek  authors,  who  wrote  of  British  affairs,  two  sorts  of  men, 
who,  by  their  importunity,  would  greatly  hinder  this  reconciliation, 
must  be  excluded  from  this  business :  and,  of  the  first  kind,  arc 
those  who  do  not  scruple  to  afHrni  that  the  whole  course  of  the 
British  history  is  altogether  feigned,  and  wholly  fabulous ;  and, 
whatever  any  man  shall  produce,  out  of  ancient  British  monuments, 
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to  the  contrary,  they  hnmediately  proclnim  sach  to  be  forced  and 
counterfeited ;  slighting  and  contemning  them  so  far,  that  they 
judge  ihem  undeserving  of  notioo,  ns  being  unworthy  of  credit. 
Neither  do  they  jnd^e  any  thrng  else  as  being  worthy  to  be  ad- 
mitted, except  wliat  is  grounded  on  the  authority  of  Romnn 
writers,  as  if  nothing  else  were  true  except  what  either  the  Romans 
have  with  their  testimony  coofirmed,  or  they  themselves  hare  seen 
with  their  own  eyes.  The  second  sort*  on  the  coDtrary^  are^thoie 
who  would  roost  unreasonably  and  most  pertinaciously  retain 
every  vain  fablOt  absurd  miracles,  and  false  prophecies*  contained 
in  our  history,  and  would  have  them  believed  and  assented  to  as 
solid  nnd  undoubted  truths.  The  task  and  labour  of  purp:ing'  and 
reformin'^  this  history  must,  therefore,  be  committed  to  wise  and 
moderate  men,  who  may  be  able  to  account  for  all  the  facts  and 
statements  in  a  rational  manner  :  persons  who  are  capable  of  de- 
fending their  own  opinions,  and  of  answering  and  refuting  the 
curious  and  subtile  arguments  of  our  adversaries;  and  thus  make 
the  truth  plain  and  apparent.  Besides  all  this,  three  things  most 
be  duly  considered  ana  weighed : 

**  IsC.  To  observe  a  proper  distinction  between  the  rulers  of  the 
different  states  or  commonwealths,  distinguishing  their  names^  &c. 

**2dly.  The  historical  relation  of  acts  and  monuments. 

**  3dly»  and  lastly,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  proper  names  of 
tiieir  reguli,  and  of  the  various  epithets  applied  to  them;  and  the 
cause  of  their  invention,  and  of  their  being  thus  assigned  to  them. 

"And,  6rst,  respecting  the  rulers  of  the  dift'erent  states,  and 
the  principal  persons  in  each  commonwealth.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected and  well  understood  that  this  island,  from  the  time  of 
Dyvnwal  Moelmud  (Dnnwallns  Molmutius)  was  divided  into  divers 
petty  kingdoms,  which  were  always  governed  by  several  petty 
kings,  who  enjoyed  a  certain  supreme  authority  in  their  different 
provinces,  ns  appears  evident  from  the  authority  of  Cecsar,  Tacitus, 
Dion,  Suetonius,  and  otiicr  writers  ;  and  it  further  appears,  from 
our  history,  that  Loogria,  All  ^l  i  i,  Coiuwal,  Demetia,  Vencdotia, 
Dtua,  and  Bernicia,  always  had  their  several  kings,  or  rcirn!!, 
who,  although  they  sometimes  made  war  one  against  another,  ^ct, 
upon  any  foreign  invasion,  they  always  chose  a  person  from  one  of 
these  to  be  their  supreme  commander  and  leader,  and  whose  will 
and  orders,  for  the  time,  the  rest  obeyed,  in  order  to  repel  the  in- 
cursions, or  withstand  the  violent  assault,  of  any  foreign  enemy. 
When  we  consider  this  circumstance,  we  may  easily  understand 
how  various  writers  mig;ht  mention  the  names  of  different  kings  as 
bearing  sway  in  several  paits  of  this  island  at  the  same  time,  and 
yet  this  seen) ill conlradiclion  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  truth 
ot  history;  and  tltus  one  writer  might  mention  such  a  person  as 
being  king  of  Britaiu  at  a  certain  period,  and  another  author 
record  a  different  monarch  as  possessing  the  throne  at  the  same 
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time,  as  there  wen  many  contemporary  rulers  or  regali  in  dif- 
ferent parts  at  the  same  period  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  great  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  their  iinmes,  as  the  same  person  was  fre- 
quently di5tinc;in'^hed  by  ditierent  epithets  or  cognomens ;  for  it 
was  a  very  counnon  practice  amonf*-  the  Britons  to  give  the  sime 
man  diflertal  naaiea;  and,  ior  want  oi  knowing^  this,  and  paying 
proper  regard  to  this  pecnIUrity,  ereat  mistakes  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  many  persons  have  thus  been  tempted  to  doubt  the 
trathof  our  history^ 

^ "  Secondly,  in  the  relation  of  acts  and  monuments,  (i.e.  in  relating 
different  transactions.)  A  man  may  observe,  in  all  authors,  a 
certain  inclination  of  the  mind  towards  their  own  countrymen,  or 
towards  those  whose  acts  they  endeavour  to  advance  and  dignify 
in  their  writinc:55,  whereby  they  do,  with  great  vehemence  ana 
energy,  both  extol  the  praise  and  merits  of  the  acts  by  them  per- 
formed, and  also  endeavour  wholly  to  suppress  and  cxtcnunte  the 
villainy  of  their  infamous  deed!^.  All  writers,  for  the  most  part, 
are  troubled  with  this  disease,  of  which  Cuesar  himself,  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  acts  of  this  island,  is  not  free,  as  by  Lucan,  Tacitus, 
Dion,  and  Plutarch,  is  very  manifest:  and  St.  Augustine  doth 
observe  the  like  of  Titus  Livius.  In  doubtful  matters,  we 
ought  to  endeavour  to  divest  ourselves  of  partiality,  and  examine 
minutely  every  circumstance,  and  weigh  and  compare  the  various 
events  together ;  and,  if  we  must  lean  to  either  side,  we  ought  to 
give  the  preference  to  that  author  whose  credit  is  best  known  to 
us,  and  thus  enfleavour  to  judge  impartially  of  the  subject  which  is 
discussed  and  treated  by  the  writer;  and  whether  the  circunistance 
that  is  related  is  supported  by  such  facts  as  may  tend  to  render  it 
credible  or  otherwise.  And,  in  order  to  sift  out  and  discover  the 
truth,  we  ought  to  divest  our  minds  of  all  envy  and  jealousy  and 
prejudice,  and  not  he  biassed  by  any  undue  partiality  towards  one 
nation^  or  one  side  of  the  questiooi  more  than  anotben 

**  Thirdly,  with  regard  to  the  proper  names  of  eminent  men,  or 
different  individuals,  and  also  those  of  various  regions,  cities, 
rivers,  mountains,  and  other  circumstances.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  we  perfectly  understand  for  what  reason  those  names  were  at 
first  imposed,  and  from  what  language  they  are  derived ;  and 
whether  they  are  British  or  Roman  names;  and  whether  the  indi- 
viduals or  places  still  retain  the  old  names,  or  others  similar  unto 
them.  And,  for  tliis  purpose,  both  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
Human  and  Bntt^li  customs  and  manners  is  necessary,  as  well  us 
a  thorough  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the  British  tongue ;  for  the 
Roman  writers,  having  converted  the  British  names  to  the  form  of 
the  Latin  speech,  have  thus  greatly  disBgu red  and  disguised  them; 
and  it  may  be  supposed,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Britons  greatly 
corrupted  and  mispronounced  the  Roman  names;  so  that,  without 
a  proper  knowledge  of  these  things,  many  transactions  can 
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scarcely  be  uiKkrstood,  or  the  names  be  restored  to  tbeir  origtnil 
purity,  and  their  genuine  and  correct  orthography.  However, 

provided  these  rules  be  observed,  and  a  person  be  thus  properly 
qualified  for  these  studies,  by  being  possessed  of  these  preliminary 
and  necessary  quaiifications,  I  consider  it  no  very  difficult  matter 
to  dctern\ine  these  various  particulars,  prov  tled  they  be  diligent 
and  accurate  investigators  of  antiquities,  and  endued  with  a  sharp 
and  accurate  judgment. 

*'  The  British  history,  though  it  may  to  some  appear  fabulous 
and  fictious,  yet  hath  been  for  many  years  generally  admitted  and 
received  as,  for  the  most  part,  genuine  and  authentic ;  and  it  it» 
confirmed,  in  many  parlictilars,  by  Roman  writers,  such  as  Coesar 
and  others,  with  regard  to  what  is  reUted  of  Cassibelaunus, 
Caswalktwn;  and  also  by  the  testimonies  of  Dion  and  Suetonius, 
in  what  is  related  respecting  Cunobeline,  Cynvdynt  and 
Juvenal  mentions  Arviragus.  The  British  history  is  also  further 
confirmed  by  many  other  writers  of  great  credit  and  antiquity, 
such  as  the  History  of  King  Lucius,  and  his  receiving  the 
Christian  faith;  viz.  by  Bcda,  &c.;  in  the  office  of  the  kino:  and 
the  rights  of  the  crown  of  Britain;  by  St.  Edward,  in  his  laws; 
and  by  Giialdus,  in  many  places;  of  Scvcrus,  Bassianus,  and 
Geta,  by  Herodian  and  all  the  Hoiiidn  writers  ;  Carausius,  Alectus, 
and  Asclepiodolus,  mentioned  by  Eutrupius,  lib.  ix.  Of  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians*  mention  is  made  by  Bede  and  Gilaas ; 
of  the  emigration  of  the  Britons  to  Arroorica,  with  Maximus  the 
tyrant,  notice  is  taken  by  Nennius,  Beds,  Gildas»  and  William 
of  Malmsbury ;  Aurelius  Ambrosius*  is  commemorated  by  P. 
Diacof.us,  Gildas,  and  Beda.  The  siege  of  Bannesdown  is  noticed 
by  Gildas  and  Bcda ;  Vortigern  is  mentioned  by  Beda  ;  and  Vor- 
timer  by  Nennius  ;  Ulher  Pcndragon's  coin  of  gold  is  extant; 
Arthur,  noticed  by  Nennius  ;  and  Constantine,  Vortipor,  and 
Maelgvvn  (Mag!ocunus),  by  Giidas;  Brochwel  Ysgilbrog,  King  of 
Powys,  by  Beda." 

Thus  far  Mr.  Robert  V'anghan.  I  shall  beg  leave  here  to  add 
a  few  arguments  more,  which  make  the  ancient  Briliah  history 
probable,  though  I  own  they  do  not  amount  to  demonstration. 
And,  first,  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  the  many  Greek 
words  that  we  have  still  in  our  language,  except  that  the  colony  of 
Celtte,  who  came  to  Britain  with  Brutus,  had  borrowed  them  oi* 
the  Greeks,  by  being  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  learned  and 
sagacious  Joseph  Medc  has  fixed  the  habitations  of  the  sons  of 
Corner,  cur  common  ancestor,  in  this  country  ;  and  I  shall  here 
beg  leave  to  (juote  hib  own  words:  "The  other,  whose  sons  are 
named  by  Moses,  is  Comer,  and  to  him,  therefore,  we  mu^t  allot 
the  next  regions  roost  accessible,  and  fit  to  have  commerce  and 
traffic  with  Palestine,  and  these  will  be  those  parts  of  Asia  which 
lie  upon  the  .£gean  sea  and  Hellespont^  northward ;  and  this 
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agrees  well  with  E/ekiol,  who  mils  Gomer  and  Torrarmah  inha- 
bitants of  the  sides  of  tlic  north  :  arui  ii  is  maniftist  that  the  Jews 
called  Lesiscr  A^ia  the  noi  lli,  and  ihc  kings  thereof,  iu  Daniel, 
ihe  kings  of  the  north.  We  may,  therefore,  assign  to  these  Go- 
merians  alt  the  nortb-eatt  part  of  this  Asia,  cootaining  Phrygia, 
Pootus,  BilhyDia,  and  a  great  part  of  Gatatia ;  and  this  wilfbe  a 
portion  answerable  to  tliat  of  Javan.  And  this  Josephus  will  not 
deny  iis«  who  afFlrms  the  Galatians  to  have  been  Gomertei;  and 
ITerodotti?;  will  tell  us,  that  a  people  called  Cimmeri  dwelt  in  this 
tract,  who  sent  a  colony  to  Palus  Meotis,  and  ^nvo  name  to  Cim- 
meriiis  Bosphoriis ;  and  Pliny  (lib.  v.  c.  30.)  sp-  iks  of  a  town  in 
Troas,  a  part  of  Phrygia,  caiied  Cirameris,  which  all  have  their 
name  from  Gomcr."  * 

This  is  the  tcshmony  of  tiic  learned  Joseph  Mede.  Mr.  Camden 
makes  use  tin:  similarity  of  languap:e  to  prove  that  the  Rritons 
were  of  ilie  same  origin  uith  th^  Gauls;  and  ihis  will  likewise 
prove  tbat  the  ancient  Britons,  a  branch  of  the  Celts,  were,  in 
•OM  fery  diatant  period,  neighboura  of  the  Oreeka,  and  borrowed 
many  words  from  their  language :  not  that  they  were  a  Greek 
colony,  for  it  remains  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  Trojans  were 
Grecians,  though  Homer,  as  a  poet,  introduceth  them  as  speaking 
in  that  Iang:na5;e:  yet  it  doth  not  argue  ihf-m  to  be  Grecians,  no 
more  than  that  the  Carthaginians  and  Ilonians  wore  the  fame 
nation,  or  used  the  same  language^  as  represented  by  Virgil. 

IJo  ht  contiMHtd,] 


09  A  MOUNTAIN  TUMULUS* 

Pence  to  the  shades  of  them  tlmt  sloop 
Beneath  yon  tarn's  old  rugged  slirep, 

For  nobler  is  their  tomb 
Than  all  the  pomp  that  wails  the  gTeat»  . 
Thebard''-  Innicnt,  llie  robf  of  stiUG» 

Wrapt  111  tuueral  gluuiii : 
The  urn's  bright  characters  decay, 
And  worthless  is  the  sweetest  bay. 

The  venal  poet's  moan ! 
But  fresher  blooms  this  nrtless  mound. 
And  ev'ry  stone  tliat  rises  ruund 

By  Sorrow%  hand  was  thrown. 
Alas,  if  ev'ry  '^i.xw  were  reft 
Of  all  except  wh  it  love  lias  h  0, 

How  fast  would  melt  m  uir 
The  pond'rous  tombi  the  sculptured  bust. 
And  leaTe  the  lting9\  the  warriors*  dust, 

A  melancholy  lair. 

V 
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RODF.RIC'S  LAMENT. 

[Tub  last  stand  made  by  the  Welsh  against  Edward  T.  appears  to 

have  been  in  a  narrow  defile  amonrr  llie  then  thickly-wooded 
hills  of  .Snowdcn,  where,  for  a  considerable  time,  they  bade 
defiance  to  his  victorious  arms.  i'\<i:ainst  this  stubborn  baud  of 
patriots,  Edward,  however,  dispaiciied  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
with  a  strong  detachment  of  horse  and  archers,  who,  falling 
upon  the  WeUh  by  night,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  then, 
by  the  superiority  of  their  numbers  and  military  tactics,  sue* 
ceede  l  in  completely  overpowering  them,  "bearing  them  down,** 
says  Wynne,  **  with  so  great  a  slaughter  as  they  had  never  re- 
ceived before."*  Tlie  si|xnally-gallant  and  devoted  stand  wliicli 
the  Welsh  mnde  upon  this  occasion  has  obtained  for  the  scene 
of  their  heroic  LirliiL  vc  ments  the  name  of  the  Cambrian  Thermo- 
pyJiK.  The  followniL;  f.ament  is  supposed  to  have  been  spoken, 
on  the  eve  ot  this  lust  couiiict,  by  one  of  the  Cambiian  chiefs, 
when  about  to  desert  his  countrymen  for  the  purj.ose  of  joining 
his  wife  and  daughter,  in  order  to  escape  the  impending  ruin.] 

**  Farewell  every  raoimtain 

To  niemon'  dear, 
Each  streamlet  and  tountain 

Pelttcid  and  clear ; 
Glad  halls  of  my  fetlier, 

I'roni  !)trtr|iiets  ne'er  freed, 
\N  liere  chictlams  would  gather 

To  quaff  the  bright  mead ; 
Each  valley  and  wildwood. 

Whose  covert:s  I  knew ; 
Lov'd  haunts  of  my  chUdbood, 

For  ever  adieu  1 

The  mountain  is  blasted, 

And  burnt  the  greenwood. 
The  fountain  untasted 

Flows  crimsoird  with  blood  ; 
The  halls  aic  deserted. 

Their  glory  appears 
Like  dreams  of  departed 

And  desolate  vears : 
The  wildwood,  the  valley. 

The  covert,  the  glade. 
Are  reft  of  their  beauty, 

Invaded  1  betrayed! 

• 

**  Farewell,  hoaiv  mhutrel. 

Gay  infancv  s  friend, 
What  roof  vnll  protoct  thee  ? 
What  chieftain  defend  ? 


•  Jiistory  of  Wales,  p.  108,  9. 
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Roderic's  Lament, 

Alai  for  the  number 

And  sweeli  of  thy  jiong ! 
Soon,  soon  tliey  must  sluiober 

The  mountains  ainoni^  : 
The  breathings  of  plea«»ure 

No  more  will  aspire, 
For  changed  is  the  measure 

OflibeTty*84ytel 

"Adieu  to  the  greeting 

Of  damsel  and  dame, 
VVhpn  home  from  the  beating 

Ut  foemen  we  came  : 
If  Edward  the  daughters 

Of  Wallia  should  spare» 
He  dooms  them  the  fetters 

Of  vassals  to  wear; 
To  hear  the  war-nitt!e, 

To  see  llie  land  burn, 
While jfiws  from  the  batUe 

In  triumph  letnn. 

Farewell,  and  for  e?er, 
Dear  bmd  of  my  birth, 

i^ain  we  shall  nevor 

Know  revel  or  mirth  ; 
Thou  cloud-mantled  castle. 

My  anoestora'  pride,  . 
The  pleasure  and  wassail 

In  raplnro  allied  : 
The  preludes  of  danger 

Approach  thee  from  far, 
The  spean  of  the  stranger, 

The  beacons  of  war. 

Farewell  to  the  glory 
I  dreamt  of  in  vain ; 

Behold  on  the  story 

A  blood-tlin  tMred  stain ! 
Nor  tiiis  the  sole  token 

The  record  can  boast. 
Our  lances  are  broken. 

Our  trophies  are  lost ; 
The  children  of  freedom, 

The  princely,  the  bravo. 
Hare  none  to  succeed  theui, 

Their  country  to  save. 

"  Yet  still  there  arc  foemcu 
The  tyrant  to  meet. 
Will  laugh  at  eac  h  omen 
Of  death  and  defeat; 
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lise  every  warniog 


Of  JLoegria's  king : 
Who  aeek  not  to  wy 
Tbeir  pttrpote,  or  ehwigey 

But,  firm  as  Eryri, 


**  Between  the  rude  barriers 

Of  yonder  dark  hill, 
A  few  gallant  warriora 

Are  lingering  still ; 
While  I  ate  poun  her  phiat. 

Unmoved  they  remain, 
Uesolved  on  the  trial 

Of  battle  again ; 
Kesolved  for  3ieir  honour. 

Which  yet  they  can  hoiivt, 
To  rescue  the  banner 

We  yesteidaj  loft. 

Sliall  Roderic  then  tremble^ 

And  cowardly  leave 
The  feitltful  «i&»emble, 

To  fight  for  a  grave, 
Hegardless  of  breaking 

The  patriot's  law; 
His  country  forsaking, 

And  basely  withdraw 
From  liberty's  quarrel, 

Forgettiog  his  tow. 
And  tarnish  the  laurel 

That  circles  his  blow  I 

"  But  art  thou  not,  Helen, 

Reproving  tliis  Slav, 


And  roust  we  then  sever. 

My  country,  my  home ! 
3%M«  part,  and  for  ever 

Submit  to  oiir  doom  i 
Ah  !  let  me  not  linger 

Hhis  long  by  the  way. 
Lest  memory's  finger  * 

Unman  me  for  aye  1 

**  Hark  !  hark,  yonder  bugle ! 
Tis  (^walrhmai's  shrill  b 
Lxclaitning,  '  One  stru^^le. 
Then  all  wall  be  past !' 


promises  scorning 


Are  fixed  for  reveo^. 


While  fair  sails  are  swelling 
To  bear  us  away? 
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AnoUter!  another! 

It  peals  the  same  nole 
As>  erst  when  together 

DdSghted  W8  fbught  • 
But  then  it  reboiuided 

With  victory's  swell, 
Wliile  now  it  hath  sounded 

Life,  liberty's  koeil ! 

Adieu  then,  my  daughter. 

Loved  Helen  adieu, 
The  summons  toslsnghter 

Is  pealin^;  anew : 
Yet  can  I  thus  U'uve  you 

Defenseless  auJ  lorn, 
No  home  to  feceive  you, 

A  byeword  and  scorn  ? 
Tis  useless  reflection, 

All  soon  will  be  o'er, 
Ilecven  grant  you  protection 

When  Roderic 's  no  more  1" 

CeoM,  Snons,  your  scorning, 

Prepare  Tor  the  war ; 
Lo,  Roderic's  returning 
.  To  battle  once  more  1 
The  vulture  and  raven 

Are  tracking  his  breath  j 
For  Fate  hath  engraven 

A  record  of  dcatli, 
Tliev'  mark  oii  his  weapon, 

From  many  a  breast, 
A  stream  that  nigbt  deepen 

Hie  crnMonest  crest  1 

While  darkness  Lenighting 

Engirille<l  the  zotif. 
The  diiettain  was  hghttng 

His  way  to  cenown ; 
But,  eia  morn  had  risen 

Tn  purple  and  gold. 
The  heart's  blood  was  frozen 

Of  Roderic  Uie  bold  1 
The  Ibemen  tey  scattered 

In  heaps  round  his  grave; 
ilis  buckler  was batter'd, 

And  broke  was  his  glaive ! 

And  Fame,  the  iair  daughter 

Of  \  ictoiy,  came. 
And  loud,  'vAid  the  slaughter, 

Was  heard  to  proclaim 
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*SA  hero  lias  hWen ! 

A  warriof  *a  at  rest ! 
The  Imuuiw  of  Gwynedd 

Eodirouding  his  breast  I 

His  Daui<>  shiill  inherit 

The  conqueror's  phz£y 
ills  puritied  spirit 

li.D. 


8I£0B  OP  CHESTEa. 

[For  the  following  unpublished  documents,  chiefly  corrcspoiuience,  relating 
to  the  Sie^e  uf  Chester  during  the  civil  war  iu  1045,  we  are  iudebted  to 
the  Kbentlity  of  IIevry  J  adis,  esq.  of  Bryanstone  tqunrey  London.  The 
originals  form  put  of  that  gentleman's  valuable  collectioa  of  iiiaouscri|its.] 

Jan  7,  1645, —  Tkrowne  over  the  walls. 

To  all  Commanders,  Officers,  a?id  Sould'ers^  together  w'*  the 
Maior^  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  his  Majesties  lot/all  City  of 
Chester  :  a  xoell  xuisher  of  thars  desires  earnestly  tliat  this,  upon 
receipt^  may  be  presented  from  tiie  suburbs* 

Ton  m  fenoun^d  throughout  this  kingdome  for  your  fidelity, 
Yutour,  and  patience ;  those  on  this  side  testifie  tioe  lesie ;  inge* 
nuottsly  confessing  y'  they  have  not  met  wth  a  more  gallant  enemy 

in  any  part  whatsoever.  Go  od  and  prosper,  for  I  doc  assure  you 
y*  this  long  and  tedious  winter  siege  is  ready  now  to  make  a 
suddaine  rupture  amongst  us:  much  adoe  wee  have  to  hold  lo- 
galher,  and  il  you  doe  but  once  more  bring  p  rovision  into  the  city, 
you  need  noe  other  friend  to  r«iii»e  the  siege»  for  they  are  much 
troubled  at  the  former  businesse,  and  a  second  one  will  make 
them  mad*  Yon  ba?e  releife  conming  to  you,  to  prevent 
forces  are  drawing  hence,  and  of  w*^  you  make  use  as  you  shall 
see  occasion,  for  we  have  here  a  number  of  rawe  ignorant  country 
fellows  w*^  I  am  confident  will  not  endure  a  charge.  The  God  of 
heaven  blessc  you  all,  and  that  most  loyall  city,  w*"**  will  be  fanmus 
to  all  posterify  ;  so  prayeth  a  well  wisher  of  same,  who  hereafter 
may  be  better  known  to  you. 

For  Me  Motor  qf  Chester  and  ike  Lord  Byron^ 

Eiperience  tells  you  on  what  foundation  your  hopes  of  reliefe 
were  grounded,  but  that  you  may  see  my  tender  care  of  the  pre- 
seivation  of  the  city,  and  the  lives  and  estates  of  the  inhabitantSi 
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once  more  I  summon  you  to  deliver  the  city,  castle,  and  fort,  into 
iny  hands,  for  the  use  of  king  and  parliameot.  Expectinge  your 
speedy  answer,  1  re«t 

Your  servant, 

Will.  Brereton. 

Chesier  suburbs  ;  Jan,  7,  1645. 


To  iS^.  IT".  Brereion,  baroneii.' 

Wee  are  not  conrinced  by  experience  of  the  groundless  founda- 
tion of  our  hopes  of  releife,  neittier  (God  be  thanked)  is  our  con- 
dition such  at  to  precipitate  us  to  a  pretudiciall  treaty :  howeTer, 
if  within  twelve  dayes  wee  bee  not  assured  of  our  reliefe  by  a 
gentleman  and  citysen*  whom  we  shall  send  for  y*  purpose  with  a 
trumpet  of  ours,  and  a  passe  from  you,  wee  shall  then  be  contented 
to  enter  into  a  treaiie  for  the  deltury  of  the  city,  castle,  and  fort, 
upon  honourable  and  soldierly  conditions ;  remayning. 

Your  servants^ 

JoHK  Btrov, 

Cb  ARLBS  Wa  llbt,  MaWTf 
CkMtter^  Jan.  12,  1645*  Far  hmaffe  and  kkbnikeren. 

For  the  Maior  qf  Chester  and  (he  Lord  Bi/ron. 

The  wrttinge  sent  by  the  drume  is  not  satisfactorye  answere  to 
the  summon,  neyther  will  1  assent  to  your  desires  in  any  part  of 

it.  If  you  rcturne  me  not  a  positive  ans^ver  before  ten  of  the 
clocke  tomorrow  moroioge,  expect  no  further  treaiie. 

Your  ier?ant» 

WSLL^BuBaBTOK, 

Furegate  iirete^  Jan,  12,  1645. 

I  perceive  my  dtsirc  to  preserve  the  city  encourageth  to  great 
obstinacy,  as  though  you  expected  as  good  condiiions  when  you 
can  hould  out  noe  longer  as  if  yon  had  treated  when  you  had  re. 
ceined  the  last  snmmoftt,  w**  proceedeth  from  my  feare  of  dis. 
tarbance,  for  I  cannot  bat  believe  you  arehopelesse  of  releife;  but 
to  prevent  further  misery  and  the  mine  of  the  city,  w^  will  bee 
remedylesse  nnlesse  speedyly  surrendered,  therefore  you  are  to  ex* 
pect  no  further  treatie  if  your  answer  be  not  returned  by  three  of 
the  eloeke  this  aftemoone. 

Your  servant, 

Will.  Bbbrbtov* 

Foftgate  ftrtU  ;  Jan.  1645. 
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Siege  of  CktUer^ 


At  the  entreaty  of  the  n^ai^jr,  nohlc?uen,  gentlemen,  aldermen, 
and  citizens  of  Chester,  the  Lord  Biron,  our  gouei  iioui,  (in  vvh'»m 
the  sole  power  of  treaty  rests,)  is  pleased  to  give  way  to  a  treaty 
upon  faoBOMrable  oondttions,  to  w*"',  (ii'  you  assent.)  commisaioners 
to  that  purpose  may  be  agreed  upon  by  botii  tides*  Bjcpecttnge 
your  answer,  wee  rest 

Your  servants. 

S'. 

Wee  the  aiuior  and  aklenueu  of  this  city,  having  seene  your 
auinmons,  the  Lord  Byron's  answere,  and  your  replyc  concerningc 
this  city,  haue,  w^  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  therein,  unani- 
monsly  accorded  to  defende  the  same  w*^  our  utmost  blood,  uolesse 
upon  uonnourable  termes  wee  may  acquit  ourselves;  and  there- 
fore to  save  the  great  effusion  of  blood  probable  to  be  spilt  on 
both  sides  (w'^''  you  seem  so  mucli  to  tender),  wee  liauc  gotten  his 
leave  (in  whom  the  s(j!c  {jnwcr  of  treaty  is),  to  know  whether 
ynu  intend  a  Ireatie  upon  h<'unonr.iblc  tcarmcs,  and  we  will  then 
addresse  our  further  endeavours  therein. 


For  the  Mayor  of  Chester  and  Robert  Taiton,  esq. 

When  I  haue  so  long  considered  of  an  answere  to  your  letter  as 
yon,  the  mayor,  and  the  Lord  Byron,  took  time  to  artswcrc  to  nny 
liumnions,  yon  shall  l  earc  from  uie  by  a  messenger  of  my  owne. 
In  the  nieane  time  1  rest 

Your  Servant, 

Wii.  BaEBEToar. 
Chester  suburbs:' Jan,  \ 5,  1645,  ^* 

  # 

iTpr  ike  Me^or  qfChnUr  uud  Roberi  TkUm,  seq. 

Gentlemen, 

We  have  prevailed  \v"'  .S^  W*"  Brcreton  to  giue  ms  leave  to  r.^- 
lurt  e  this  answere  to  your  last  K  lter,  that  notwilhstandin^e  your 
former  reiections  of  fayre  and  houi.ourable  conditions,  and  liie 
expence  of  tymc  and  biood,  (w'"*  hath  becoe  occasioned  by  your 
obstinacy,)  might  justly  provoke  him  to  refuse  any  further  trea^e, 
yet  that  it  may  appeare  that  he  retaines  his  wonted  desires  of  the 
preservation  of  the  citty,  and  the  hues  and  estates  of  the  inhahi* 
tants,  if  your  gouernour  (in  whom  you  say  lyes  the  full  power  to 
treate,)  send  out  reasonable  proposition  betwixt  this  and  Monday 
noone,  hce  will  take  ihem  intn  ronsiderntion,  and  relurne  such 
answere  as  may  stand  with  bounour  and  justice,  and  may  prevent 
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t^c  (!rst ruction  of  thif  aocient  cUtj,  is  desired  by  your 
servants, 

ROBT.  DUCKENFIELD. 
JiiM£8  LUUTUIANK. 

CJu&ier  suberbs;  Jan.  17,  1645. 


To  CoUonell  Duckenfieki  and  Agitant  Generall  Louthaine* 
GenilemeD, 

Wee  have"^  arquainted  tiic  Lord  Byron  w*^  your  letter  to  us 
directed,  who  is  jileased  to  promise  that  within  the  tyme  therein 
limited  a  full  answere  shall  be  thereunto  returaed.    We  remayae, 

Your  servants, 

Charles  Walley,  Mayor. 
RoBT.  Tatton,  Vice  Comes  Ceutris, 

Jaiu  17»  1645. 


To  Sir  WiUiam  Brercton^  baronet, 

I  have  beene  made  acquainted  w*^  a  letter  sent  by  some  officers 

under  yonr  commande  to  Mr.  Mnyor  and  Mr.  Sherife  Tatton, 
intimaM!ifr  vour  intentions  to  enter  into  a  treatie,  and  rcqui;inge 
that  propositions  might  be  sent  this  day  by  noone,  whereto  at 
their  request,  in  behalfe  of  y''  gentry  and  cittizins,  I  have  con- 
sented: but  for  that  the  propositions  doe  couccrue  persons  of 
severall  capacities,  as  soldiers,  gentry,  citizins,  and  clergic,  and 
their  being  onely  yesterday  (a  day  designed  for  a  more  sacred  use,) 
betweene  that  letter  and  the  time  of  answering,  I  findc  it  impos- 
sible that  propositions  should  bee  by  that  time  ready,  wherew*^^  at 
their  further  cntrcatie,  1  held  it  6tte  to  acquaintc  you,  and  to  as- 
sure* yo^i  I  shall  take  an  effectual  course  for  their  preservation, 
and  doubt  not  to  send  them  early  tomorrow  morninge  by  commis- 
sioners for  that  purpose  appointed,  a  list  of  whose  names  are 
herewith  sent,  and  for  whom  1  dcMre  a  passe  and  saOe  conduct  be 
sent  to  meete  w"*  such  as  you  shall  appointe  either  at  Eccleston  or 
Dodleston,  (places  at  such  a  distance  where  they  may  return  at 
night,)  duringe  w*^  treatie  1  §hall  sot  admitte  any  cessation  of 
annes  or  hotttUty,  and  remayne  your  servant^ 

JoRV  Bteom. 

C3ke$ier,  Jam.  19, 1646. 

Comnii$$ioner$  : 


•Sr.  Edmund  Verne jf. 
LL  CoL  fiobhmn. 
f»U  CoL  Leigh* 
Li.  Col  Griffith. 
Sett-  Major  Throp. 
Mr*  That.  Ckolmety, 


Mr,  Joh,  Warden, 
Mr,  Alderman  Bleate, 
Alderman  Juce,  junior, 
Mr.  Joh,  Jolmson,  merchani, 

Dr,  Worton, 
Mr,  Bridge, 
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For  ike  Lord  Byron  thtse. 

My  lord, 

1  shall  expect  your  proposition  here  tomorrow  morninge  bv  a 

trumpet,  nnd  wlien  I  have  taken  them  into  conf^ideration  I  shall 
^nant  a  safe  conduct  for  coinmissioiiers,  or  returne  you  a  reason- 
able answcre,  and  rest 

Your  servant, 

William  BasasTOK. 

Jan,  19,  1645. 

To  Sr,  Wm»  Brereton,  barronet, 

I  have  received  yours,  wbereiQ  yoa  desire  the  proiK»itioQS  of 

Ireatie  should  bee  sent  you  by  a  trumpet,  w*^''  having  seriously 
considered  of,  I  find  to  be  of  soe  high  concernment  holli  to  his 
majt'stie's  service  and  the  preservation  of  liiis  citty,  wherewith  I 
am  entrusted,  that  I  conceiue  it  altogether  inconvenient  to  com* 
niiite  a  matter  of  soe  greate  consequence  to  such  a  messenger. 
]t  may  be  you  think  our  condition  farre  worse  then  (God  be 
thanked)  it  is,  and  therefore  enforced  to  entertaine  conditions  upon 
any  teannes  ;  but  you  may  be  confident  that  nothing  can  necessi- 
tate mee  to  treate  uppon  other  then  honourable  conditions  ;  and 
that  of  all  us  here  (as  well  inhabitants  as  others)  are  unanimously 
resolued  rather  to  suflTer  the  worst  of  all  extremities  then  any 
things  that  may  blemish  onr  actions  in  point  of  hounour  and  the 
preservation  of  this  citty,  (as  you  have  formerly  professed)  you  wili 
not  deny  to  treate  by  coaunissiouers,  w*^**  if  you  accept  of,  and 
send  yonr  engagement  for  their  safe  goeine  and  returne,  they  shall 
bee  ready  upon  your  answere  to  come  w^  such  propositions  as  I 
conceive  to  bee  both  just  and  hounourable  for  both  sides.  The 
reason  why  I  admitte  of  noe  cessation  of  armes  during  the  treatie 
is  to  kecpe  every  one  at  his  distance,  not  knowing  how  things  may 
take  effect,  and  soe  1  rest 

Your  servant, 

JouN  Btron. 

Chester,  Jan,  20,  1645. 


I  did  this  day  deliver  unto  Sr.  Edmund  Varney  and  Major  Throp 
conditions  wherein  I  tendred  to  all  the  Welsh  souldiers  and  officers 
liberty  to  goc  live  at  their  own  homes;  to  the  rest  that  have  not 
taken  part  with  the  rebells  liberty  to  returne  into  Irelande,  or  to 
march  to  any  of  the  king's  garrisons  ;  to  the  cittizins,  (who  are  not 
commissioners  of  array,  nor  members  of  parliament,  and  ha?e  not 
bourne  armes,)  liberty  of  their  persons,  the  enjoyment  of  their 
estates,  and  freedome  of  trade,  as  other  townes  and  citties  ynder 
the  parliament's  power  and  protection,  taking  onely  the  nationall 
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couenant»  w'^  slioulU  have  beene  pcrfarned^  bat  tliey  would  not 
receive  them  as  was  desired  bj 

Will*  Brkretok, 

Chester  suberbs ;  Jan.  24,  1646. 

To  Sr*  WUUam  Brerefon,  barrmet.  Commander  in  Ckiefe  in  the 

Fongau  sireete* 

Wee  are  tould  by  Sr.  Edmand  Varney  and  Major  Throp,  im- 
ployed  from  the  Lord  Byioo  our  gouemor  w**  propositions,  that 

you  intended  to  fincle  some  by  a  trumpet  of  yonr  owne,  the  bring- 

inge  thereof  being  contrary  to  theirc  instructions,)  wee  haue  since 
seen  papers  under  your  hand  throwne  ouer  the  walls,  (one  whereof 
we  send  enclosed,)  and  desire  to  know  whether  those  l)ee  the  con- 
ditions yo*'  offered  to  their  couveyiince,  w''\  if  they  bee  not,  wee 
wish  those  may  bee  sent  yo"  tendered  to  ihein,  and  remaine 

Vour  servants, 

CiiAiiLKS  Walley,  Maior. 
HoBT.  Tatton,  Vice  Comes  Cestris, 

Chester,  Jan,  24,  1646. 

for  the  Lord  Byron  iheese. 

My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

I  cannot  now  send  you  such  ))ioj)Osiiion8  ashauo  becne  formerly 
receiied,  cv^ry  day  pruducinge  lo{>s  of  blood  aud  cxpcnce  of 
Ueasure ;  ncitiier  will  I  trouble  myselfe  answerin;;c  the  parti- 
culars of  your  unparrelled  demands,  to  w*^  if  I  should  suite  myne, 
I  coold  require  noe  lease  then  yourselfeand  all  the  officers  and 
commanders  to  bee  prisoners,  and  the  rest  submitted  to  mercy ; 
yet,  to  witoesse  my  desire  of  the  preservation  of  the  citty,  I  have, 
upon  serious  consideration  and  debate,  thought  it  fit  to  tender 
iheir  enclosed  conditions,  for  the  perfectinL'-e  whereof  I  am  content 
comuu^sioiiers  nieete  concerningc  them,  and  such  further  particu- 
lars as  may  bee  conceived  conduct ible  to  y*  welfare  of  the  citty 
and  couotyes  adjacent,  and  hauc  given  commission  to  these  gentle- 
men to  receive  your  answers  in  writings  to  these  propositions  of 
myne  herewith  sent,  toucbinge  w'^  1  shall  not  bee  soe  scrupilous 
as  to  demande  theire  returne,  not  valuioge  to  what  view  they  may  , 
bee  exposed :  therefore  they  are  to  be  leR  wiib  you  (if  you  please,; 
and  1  remayne 

Your  servant, 

William  BacRarov. 

Foregate  ttreete  s  Jan,  26,  1646. 
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Propotitioiu  UHi  by  Sr.  William  BreretoA, 

Thai  the  citty,  cattle,  and  forft         any  sleigbting^  or  dft- 

faceinge  thereof »  w"*  ail  the  ordinance,  armes,  amroonition,  and 
other  furniture  and  provisions  of  warre  therein  whatsocuer  (except 
what  is  allowed  to  be  carried  away,  and  is  hereafter  meiitioncu,) 
with  the  countie  palatine's  seale,  sword,  aud  all  the  records  in  liie 
castle  and  ciltv,  w''*""*  diiiiminution,  imbesillinge,  or  delaceioge,  to 
be  deliuered  up  to  niee,  or  such  as  I  shall  appoint,  for  the  use  of 
Uie  kiugc  and  parliament,  uppon  Weddesday,  Jan.  28lh  of  this 
instant,  by  twelve  a  cloke. 

2.  That  the  gouvernour,  and  all  oflicers  and  souldiers  under  hts 
counnand,  and  all  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  cittyzens,  (except 
those  that  haoe  bcene  members  of  this  present  parliament,  and 
haue  deserted  the  samei  and  such  Irish  as  are  borne  of  Irish 
parents,  and  haue  taken  parts  w*^  therebells,)  shall  haue  liberty  to 
march  out  of  the  citty  to  such  places,  and  bee  accommodated  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  agreed  uppon  by  commissioners  on  both 
sides. 

3.  That  none  of  the  commanders,  officers,  or  souldiers,  or  any 

other,  at  or  before  ibcirc  marchinge  away,  do  iniure  or  plunder 
the  person  or  goods  of  any  witbiu  the  citty,  nor  carrie  any  thinge 
away  but  what  is  allowed. 

4.  That  such  officers  and  s;)Idicrs  as  shall  bee  left  stcke  or 
wouiuled  in  the  citty  or  casilc,  slinll  haue  liberty  to  slay  untill  their 
rccoucry,  and  then  haue  safe  conduct  to  goe  to  Bin D(i  f north, 
LuuLowE,  or  such  places  as  by  commissioners  may  bee  agreed 
on,  and  in  the  meane  tymc  shall  be  protected. 

5.  That  upon  signinge  of  these  articles,  all  prisoners  in  the  citty 
and  castle  that  have  beene  in  armes  for  y*  parliament,  or  impri- 
soned for  adheiinge  thereunto,  shall  immediately  be  setatKberty. 

6.  That  such  a  sume  of  munney  as  shall  be  concluded  uj.poa 
by  commissioners  on  both  sides  be  raysed  and  payd  for  satisfuciioa 
of  y*  souldierey,  to  prevent  the  plunder  and  spoile  of  y*  citty. 

7.  That  aii  cittyzens  aud  others  now  residinge  wih"'  the  citty 
shall  be  saved  and  secured  in  theire  goods  and  persons,  and  estates 
kept  and  preserued  kom  the  plunder  and  ?iolence  of  the  soldiers, 
and  haue  the  like  freedome  of  trade  as  other  towns  md  cittiea 
under  the  parliament's  protection  hane. 

8.  That  all  the  Welsh  officers  and  soldiers  shall  haue  liberty  to 

goe  to  tin  Ir  own  homes,  and  that  the  Irish  (who  haue  not  taken 
parte  with  the  Irish  rebells,  and  who  arc  not  borne  of  Irish  parents,) 
shall  hnuc  licence  to  returne  to  Ireland,  or  lo  march  to  any  of  the 
kinge's  ganisons  that  shall  bee  concluded  on  by  commissioners. 

9.  That  sufficient  hostages,  such  as  shall  be  approved  of,  be 
giuen  upon  concludinge  ot  the  arlicies. 
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To  St  ,  Wm.  Brereton  tki$^ 

Sir, 

These  demands  of  myne,  which  you  tearme  unparalleld,  haue 
beene  heretofore  granted  (by  farre  greater  commnmler^  then  your- 
selfe,  noe  desparagemont  to  you,)  to  places  in  Www.  worse  con- 
dition tlien  (God  be  llicaked)  this  yet  is:  HiUicss  ihe  iiutie  Breda, 
MasLricIke,  uud  as  many  other  townes  as  haue  been  bei=ieged 
either  by  the  Spaniard  or  Hollander,  or,  to  come  nearer  home, 
Yorke  aod  Car  Hie,  aad,  nenreat  of  all,  Beeaton  castle,  and  there- 
fore you  must  excuse  mee  if  upon  the  authority  of  soe  many  noble 
examples  I  haue  not  only  propounded,  but  thinke  fit  to  insist 
Qppon  them  as  the  sense  of  all  manner  of  people  in  the  citty.  As 
for  vonr  conceite  in  the  dctnandintre  of  myselfe  and  the  rest  of 
the  coiinnanders  and  officers  to  bee  vour  prisoners,  I  would  haue 
yon  know  that  wee  value  our  honours  son  farre  aboue  our  lines, 
thuL  no  extremity  whatsoeuer  can  put  soe  meane  thoughts  into 
the  meanest  of  us  all,  and  if  to  submitte  unto  your  mercy  is  by  us 
reckoned  amongst  these  things,  wee  intend  never  to  make  use  of. 
I  am  neverthelesse  still  content  that  commissioners  (whose  names 
I  formerly  tendered  unto  you,)  meete  with  such  as  you  shall  ap« 
point,  in  any  indifierent  plaoe,  to  treate  uppon  hounourable  con- 
ditions, and  desire  yon  to  assure  yourselfe  that  noe  other  will  ener 
be  assented  unto  by 

Your  servant, 

John  Byron. 

Janu  ny  27,  1645. 


For  ihe  Lord  Byron  these* 

'  My  Lord, 

I  cannot  beeleiue  that  you  concciuc  the  warre  betwixt  the  Hol- 
lander and  the  Spaniard  is  to  be  made  a  president  for  us,  neither 
can  I  beeleive  that  such  conditions  as  you  demanded  were  granted 
to  BuO'e,  Bryda,  Mastreche.  Sure  f  am  none  such  were  giuen  to 
Yorke,  Carlile,  or  Beeston,  though  some  of  them  were  maintained 
by  as  threat  commnnders  as  yourselfe,  and  noe  desparagement  to 
\oii,  1  shall  therefore  offer  unto  your  consideration  the  examples 
of  I  cue: poole,  Bazinge,  and  Luthonie,*  who,  by  their  refusal!  of 
liuuiiouiable  tcarines,  when  lliey  wcie  propounded,  were  not  long 
after  subiecied  to  capliuity  aud  the  sworde.  You  may  therefore 
doe  right  to  all  those  many  innocents  under  your  command  to 
fender  theire  safety  aod  the  preseruation  of  the  dtty,  for  which 
end  I  haue  seat  you  fayre  and  hounourable  conditions,  such  as 

*  A  valu!tb)c  account  of  the  siege  of  Lathara-b;iiuKi  was  some  years  ago  publi&bed 
iQ  tu«  L  wrpooi  Kaleidescopc,"  oae  of  the  best  coaductud  •  weekly  prints 
in  the  kingdon. 
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arc  the  sense  of  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  w*^  mee,  w^t  being' 
reiected»  ^ou  may  expect  worse  from 

Your  serrantt 

William  Brbrbtok. 

Chetter  tuUr^:  Jdmiary  27, 1645. 

For  Sr,  William  Brereion-tfat. 

My  Lord  Byron  havinge  aci^uuinted  us  w**  a  letter  w*^"*  hee  re- 
ceived from  you  the  last  night  in  aoswere  to  his  tent  by  y*  same 
drummer,  by  w**  we  conceiue  you  apprehend  a  reiection  of  your 

Qositions,  w**  wee  much  wcnder  nt,  well  knowinge  that  my 
writte  unto  you  to  nppointe  an  indifTerent  place  where  our  and 
your  commissioners  might  meete  to  ti  eate  upon  the  propositions  on 
both  sides,  w*^''  is  apprehended  by  us  to  bee  your  sence  alsoe, 
your  owne  proposilion«^  iinplvrna:e  soe  much,  and  your  hauinge 
soe  often  by  letter  exprtbatjti  your  tender  care  of  tbeciltye's  pre- 
servation, and  prevention  of  the  effusion  of  innocent  blood,  our 
de»ire  therefore  is,  that  you  will  nommlnate  your  commissionersy 
w*^  the  tyme  and  place,  that  ours  and  yours  may  meete  to  debate 
and  treate  upon  the  propositions  tend  red  on  both  sides,  w*^  which 
theire  can  be  noe  hopes  of  a  conclusion ;  soe,  expectinge  your 
answere,  we  rest 

Your  servants, 

Crahles  Wa llct,  Ufaibr.. 
Rob.  Tattok,  Vis*  Cest 

January  28»  1645. 

[The  correspondence  is  here,  in  the  origtoaly  interrupted,  and 
the  following  short  narrative  introduced.] 

Sej)tcnjbcr  y*"  30lh,  beiuj^  Saturday,  about  4  of  the  clocko  in  the 
niorninge,  200  of  the  parliament  garrison  at  Ttirvin,  under  the 

conduct  of  ,  surprised  the  subcrbs  of  Chester.    On  Monday 

following,  (aftci  ihey  liad  enrreased  iheire  forces  by  drawinj:^ 
them  out  of  all  theire  garrisons  in  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  sotne 
out  of  Lancashire,)  they  made  a  battery  w^  two  pieces  of  cannon 
close  by  Newgate,  where  they  knew  the  wall  was  very  weake  and 
slender,  and  about  eight  of  the  clocke  at  night  fell  on  w*^  a  very 
fierce  storme  both  at  the  breach  and  about  Phmnix  tower,  but  were 
beaten  of     losse  of  good  store  of  men. 

After  this  attempt  fayled,  they  were  more  remisse;  and  our  men 
W****"  lined  the  wall  w^**  earth  from  Phoenix  tower  to  Newgate, 

where  they  had  made  their  breach  w"*  line  wnq  irost  subject  to 
battery,  and  weakest  for  resistance  of  cannon  ;  but,  upon  Wed- 
nesday, the  8tb  of  October  following,  they  planted  4  cannons  in 
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the  sttberbs  of  Newgate  ttreete,  one  cannon  on  the  Welsh 
side,  npon  the  banke  aboue  the  riuer,  at  a  oertaine  place  called 

rlie  Brewer's  Ha!l ;  and  two  cannons  more  in  the  snberbs  towards 
St.  John's  chtirch  ;  but,  before  they  made  the  batteryes,  they  shot 

certainc  papers,  lapt  about  arr  iwei!,  into  the  lowne,  w***  was  done 
to  pov«:on  the  soldires  in  their  lidelity,  atid  to  make  a  mutiny 
anioiiu'  them,  or  at  least,  upon  their  assault,  to  ioyne  w"'  ihcin, 
one  oi  w  "  papers,  the  very  originall  it^tlfe,  (for  they  were  all  to 
one  eiFect  and  purpose,)  is  hereunto  annexed. 

Endorsement  upon  the  back  of  it. 

One  of  the  papers  w^**  was  shot  into  y*  city  of  Chester  out  of  y* 
suberbs,  in  y*  time  of  the  siege,  as  it  was  found  (lapped  and 
tyed  upon  an  arrow,)  at  y*  backe  of  Mr.  Aldersey's  house,  iu 
Fleshmonger  lane,  Octob.  8,  1645,  w'''  was  the  day  before  they 
desperately  stormed  the  walls,  thinking^  hereby  to  have  enclioed 
our  souldiers  to  their  party. 

[The inside  is  beantifully  written ^  and  reads  as  follows:] 

Whosoeuer  thou  art  that  readest  these  eosuinge  lynes»  I  belient 
if  tbon  be  a  Christian  thou  wilt  seriously  consider  of  y"*,  both  for 
thy  own  good  and  the  presyruing  of  the  famous  citty  of  Chest% 
wlterein  thou  art.  And  that  thou  mayst  understand y*  meaningey 
I  huue  reduced  it  into  seuerall  heads. 

Imp'.  Thou  mayst  know  that  this  army  y'  hath  besieged  thee 
thiv  fellow  soldiers  is  raysed  and  employed  for  y*"  defence  of 
the  true  protostant  religion,  y*  kinge  and  parliamerit,  and  for  the 
bringinge  kiiownc  (  tfendcrs  of  the  ancient  lawcs  ot"  this  kingdome 
unto  d  lust  iryali  and  puuishni^  thube  bein^e  the  uersons  that 
bane  seduced  and  deuided  his  mai*'  from  his  parliam%  and  know- 
toge  themselnes  offend""  haoe  fledd  from  iustice,  .and  soe  have 
pressed  the  occacdn  of  this  unnatural!  warre. 

2dlY«  Consider  (if  thou  will  not  beliere  w^  I  have  already  s^,) 
bow  destitute  of  releife  thou  art.  The  kioge's  army  (w*^,  in  the 
veiwe  of  y"  citty  walls)  being  totally  routed,  most  of  the  great 
comm**  kild  and  taken»  all  your  soldiers  scattered^  and  noe  hopes 
of  any  considerable  recrcwle.  The  beseigcers,  incouraged  w***  this 
victory,  and  hauinge  possession  of  the  suberbs,  receiuc  as  good 
accomodation  as  can  bee  in  any  garrison,  and,  besides  this,  the 
forces  of  seuerall  neighbouringe  countryes  comminge  daily  for 
theire  assistance,  and  wh'  hopes  of  uiercy  canst  thuu  haue  if  thou 
hould  out  to  y*  iaste. 

3dly.  Consid'  the  hazard  that  thou  runs.  If  the  citty  bee  forcte, 
thy  Viffc  is  att  y^  mercy  of  inraged  soldiers;  thy  family,  if  thou 
hast  one,  undone;  and  thou  bee  guilty  of  the  spolinge  and  ran- 
sakinge  soe  famous  and  ancient  a  citty,  as  alsoe  the  weddinge  of 
soe  much  Christian  blood* 
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4hly.  Consider  how  thou  hast  becnc  preserued  by  those  thou 

f'Ctccmest  thy  best  friends,  how  ihey  have  been  nia<!ters  of  thy 
estate,  how  quartered  soldiers  upon  thee,  aud  giuen  theo  nothinge 
in  recoiupencc  butha'-sli  lang:uao:c,  haue  made  thee  a  slaiic  to  re« 
ceiiie  all  abuses,  and  kn^u t  ^t  uo  rtuiedy.  Add  to  this  the  losse 
of  tradinge,  w"'i>ut  w"^''  thou  canst  not  i^n^e  subsist,  aod  how  thou 
art  a  pi^rtner  w*^  y*  rebellt  of  Ireland  in  mtroyioge  and  seekinge 
blood  of  godly  and  couscientioua  protestapU* 

5thly.  Consider  how  thy  comm'*  daily  delude  thee  with  hopes  of 
releefe  from  Scotlande,  from  Montrosse,  when,  if  thou  wilt  belieue 
a  Christian,  the  army  theire  is  absolutely  defeated,  and  most  of 
y*  lords,  knights,  gents,  and  commd'^  that  sided  w*^  htm  taken 

prisoner!}  end  slayne ;  and,  since  this  great  ouerthrow,  Montrosse 
ninnseire,  w**"  those  escaped,  are  taken  by  L*.  Gen'.  David  Lc««ly, 
in  Dou;;!ns  rnstle.  And  to  tliis  tlie  gallant  condicon  the  citty  of 
Bristow  IS  new  in,  hauing  the  enioyni*  of  its  ancient  Jibertyes  of 
tradinge,  both  by  sea  and  lande,  vv"'  many  other  towns  and  cittyes 
in  the  hke  condicou.  that  thou  knowestare  reduced  to  y"  obedience 
of  kinge  and  partiamenL  And  the  citty  of  Chest'  almost  bcggered 
w*^  oppression^  and,  if  Ood  prevent  not,  likely  to  suffer  the  Tiolence 
of  fire  and  sworde. 

6hly.  Consider  the  many  religiou:^  good  men,  with  their  wines 
and  familyes,  that  haue  been  turned  out  of  the  citty,  and  their  es- 
tates in  an  unlawful  manner  seized,  and  what  seuerall  unwarrant- 
able oathes  haue  beene  pressed  upoon  theire  consciences  for  that 
ende;  and  let  ihyselfe  be  iud^e  whether  the  aduice  of  him  (that 
seekes  thy  welfare)  bee  reasonable.  ♦  ♦  •  »  Soldiers,  and 
consider  y'  to  use  y""  utmost  endeauour  for  y*  surren'^''  of  the  city 
upon  honble  condicons.  That  the  miserable  effecte  w*^*"  is  likely 
to  passe  may  be  preuented,  and  that  hereafter  thou  mayst  bee  lefte 
inexcusable  if  Ihou  takest  not  this  tymely  waminge  auid  advertise- 
m'from 

Thy  fiiythfttHweUwisher, 

[The  correspondence  in  the  original  is  here  resnmedj 

To  ih9  Maior^  Aldermen^  and  Comnumalty  of  tkt  diy  of  Chester, 

thete* 

Gentlemen, 

Such  is  our  tender  care  of  the  preseruation  of  ilus  city  from 
spoyling,  and  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  that  we 
haue  sent  a  . second  summons  to  y'  commander  in  ckeife  for  the 
deltuery  pf  it  for  the  use  of  kinge  and  parliament,  and  that  you 
may  see  our  leal  wish  herein,  wee  signifie  to  you  (that  w^  is  ob- 
vious to  all  men)  your  desperate  condition,  now  hopelcssc  of  re- 
Icife,  for  as  much  as  the  king  is  beaten  in  the  Beld,  ilcd  far  from 
you,  not  able  to  gather  any  considerable  recreute,  also  that  God 
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hath  encouraged  usjw**  a  late  p'lorious^victorye,  and  a  potent  army. 
Our  batterve?  arc  fixt,  and  nothing;  wanting  for  an  immediate  pro- 
secution oi  tins  (Jesigne.  By  the  blessin^^e  oi  God  wee  desire  you 
to  ponder  the  premises,  and  to  endeavour  tiie  summons  inav  fvnd 
acceptance  w^**  it  despised  as  the  former*  wee  stand  clear  ui^  before 
God  and  the  world,  of  all  such  sad  eifeoto  m  necemrily  will 
follow  by  an  botle  ttorme  of  oMaged  loaldieny  of  w**  yoa  bairo  a 
•iffficiant  premoDttiOB  by 

Yoar  semnti» 

MtC*  JORKS. 

James  LouTHfAirfi. 
The  Ansuert* 

Gentlemen, 

Before  1  could  acquaiiile  the  aldcruicn  and  cittyzens  of  this  city 
of  Chester  with  your  summons  the  shoolioge  of  your  oidmance 
did  prevcDt.    •   •   •  • 

Your  serf  aat, 

CllAaLES  Wallev. 


Far  the  Lord  Bj/ron. 

Sir, 

Although  our  condition  bee  such  that  wee  need  not  court  you 
and  notwithstandinge  tlie  scorneful  reiection  of  former  summons' 
to  clenre  our  iimoccncy  before  God  and  men  of  desiringe  the  eiFu-* 
sion  of  Christian  bluod,  or  the  ruine  of  that  ancient  citty,  wee 
once  more  demand  the  suine,  w  '  itie  castle  and  tui  t,  lur  the  use  of 
the  kinge  and  parltament,  uppon  sach  conditions  as  may  bee 
bounoarabte  to  both  parties,  w**  ofierioge  not  embraced,  and  the 
acceptance  thereof  not  signiGed  to  us  within  this  hoare,  what 
misery  shdll  eiisue  by  Hre,  sworde,  and  spoile,  from  enraged 
soldiers,  let  be  charged  vpon  your  head,  and  let  the  worlde  witoesse 
our  f  nwillingnesse  to  use  extremityes  if  you  constraine  not. 

Your  servants, 

Skbevham  Potvts. 
Mich.  Johbs. 
James  Louthiaks. 

Fortgaieitreei;  Ocl.8,  1645. 

The  Antwere. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  letter  uf  sumnions  inlimatinge  a  former  letter  sent  to  the 
same  purpose,  (which  never  came  to  cither  of  our  hands  or  know- 
ledge,) wee  haue  received,  and  must  thereto  rcturne  this  answere, 
that  wee  neither  apprehend  your  condiiiou  lo  bee  soe  high,  uor 

HO.  II.  Y 
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©ur's  (God  be  thanked)  (o  bee  soe  low,  as  to  be  tlireatened  cut  of 
UiisciLy,  and  that  wee  haue  received  his  maiestie's  expres&c  cuui' 
maodt  for  keepinge  thereof,  and  cannot  wthout  his  waiestie't 
knowledge  breake  soe  great  a  trust  layd  vpon  \&,  and  therefore 
inusi  require  liberftie  of  14  dayes  to  give  bis  maiestie  an  accouotof 
your  demands,  and  to  receiue  bis  future  pleasure,  to  purpose 
wee  shall  appoint  a  gentleman  and  a  cityzen,  for  wbom  we  shall 
expect  to  bane  a  free  passe  forthwith  to  travail  to  bis  maiestie  and 
to  returne  to  us  w'^'out  any  ictt  or  inteirupliot?,  nnd  to  hauc  tlie 
conduct  of  a  trumpet  of  yours;  at  the  expiration  of  w**  tyme  we 
Rball  hcaikeu  to  a  treaty  upon  hounourabie  condii  i  ns  for  llic  c:tty, 
castle,  and  fort,  if  bis  maiestie  do  not  releive  us,  and  in  the  meane 
tyme  shall  expect  that  a  cessation  of  armes  and  workeinge  be  pre- 
sently upon  hounotfr  undertaken  and  obser?ed  on  both  sides.  If 
"  you  shall  refuse  this  customary  and  souldierly.  proceedioge,  wee 
doe  then  declare,  in  the  names  of  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  cit- 
tyzens,  and  souldicrs,  within  this  garrison,  that  wee  defy  the  fury 
of  your  enraged  souldicrs,  and  doubt  not,  w"'  God's  bkssinge,  to 
defend  and  maiiitayne  this  citly  for  his  maiestie  and  ourselves  (as 
it  now  is)  .Tt^ninst  any  assault  that  shall  bee  made  w'*'  as  much  re- 
solution and  cuura^ju  as  formerly,  niul  rcmayne 

Your  servants, 

John  Byrok. 

CiiARt.£s  Wallet,  M^yor. 

Skater  i  Oct.  6,  1646. 

For  the  Htyltt  Hounourabie  the  Lord  Byron. 
My  lord, 

Accordinge  to  your  desire  the  cessation  shall  be  continued  untiU 
wee  returne  an  answeie  to  your's  and  the  mayor's  letter,  and  in 
the  meane  shall  giue  orders  that  noe  hostile  act  bee  committed  on 
our  part,  and  remayne 

Your  servants 

SEnEVHAM  POYKTS. 

Mtc.  Jones. 
Jambs  Loutjiiahe. 

Oc/.  8,1 64/>. 

loj-  the  Mawr  and  Aldennen  of  Chester  and  the  Lord  Byron, 
Gentlemen, 

Yours  we  haue  reeeiaed,  but  cannot  condescend  to  any  of  your 
requests  iherein  :  if  you  u  ill  not  treate  upon  any  other  conditions, 
you  must  expect  what  you  defy,  the  fury  of  enraged  soldiers.  A;i 
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«iMW«r«  to  tKit,  (mr  ImI  inleiided  yen,  wm  eiptct  within  bsHe  mi 
bonre  at  rurlhest. 

Yoar  serfants, 

Mic.  JOVBS. 

James  Louthianb. 

Oct,  9, 1645. 


Gentlemen, 

Vour  nfotall  of  our  ceasonaUe  ofier  wee  bane  reoeiuedp 
angnera  ^n  intended  not  tbat  von  pretended,  w^  was  the  sparing 
of  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood*   Wee  are  therefore  ready  to 
defend  e  onrselves  against  the  Tttermostof  your  rage,  not  doubting 
God's  blessings  and  protection  upon  vsi  resting 

Tour  serranti, 

John  Bvrov. 
Charles  Wallet^ 

detfer;  Oct  9,  1646. 


For  the  Lord  Byron^  Maior,  and  Aldermen. 

My  lord  and  gentlemen, 

When  r  call  to  mynde  those  aocientand  houoourable  prmilcdgcs 
nnd  tramvnityes  v*^  die  dtiiens  and  freemen  Of  the  eitt^  Cheater 
bane  purchased  by  their  fiutbfull  service  to  this  kingdome,  I 
cannot  but  attempt  all  foyre  means  on  my  parte  that  may  prerente 

the  losse  of  these,  the  destruction  of  soe  famous  a  eitty,  and  the 

effusion  of  blood,  w  ''  must  nreds  ensue  vpon  your  contintinnce  in 
that  wav  you  arc  in  a^ain^t  t^ie  parliamfint  and  kingdome,  and 
therefore,  notwithstanding  your  rcjf  ction  of  former  summons  (by 
others,)  I  doc  now  send  to  demand  (lor  the  vse  of  kin^c  and  par- 
liament,) the  city,  castie,  and  fort;  and  to  that  end  doe  make  offer 
of  treaty  betwixt  commissioners  on  both  partyes  for  the  conclude 
inge,  vpon  bonnonrable  conditions,  as^rpon  your  speedy  somnder 
thereof,)  shall  bee  condescended,  w*^  hereafter  must  not  be  ex- 
pected, if  you  remaine  obstinate ;  but,  that  it  may  appeaie  to  all 
y*  I  desire  to  redace,  not  ruine,  that  citty,  and  that  these  may  mi- 
ne?g  to  those  many  (inhabitants)  now  under  your  power,  and  to 
their  posteritie  nftcr  them,  that  (if  yon  hearken  not  herevnto)  your- 
selves are  the  proper  causes  of  the  aiyserics  of  fyre,  famine,  and 
sword,  w*^  roust  iustly  and  vnavoidably  fall  upon  you,  w*^''  1  shall 
as  much  as  is  possible  endeavour  to  prevent :  whereuoto  expectinga 
your  speedy  answere,  it  is  left  to  your  choice  whether  there  abul 
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be  a  cessation  of  armes  vntiU  your  tasweit  be  returned  or  not^ 
from  the  ieager  before  Cbester.  ' 

I  rest,  yoar  servant^ 

William  BasasTOir. 

i^otm.  18,1645.  . 

For  the  Lord  Byron,  Maior,  and  AUUrmenm 

Yesterday  I  sent  vnto  yon  a  summons  (by  my  trumpet]  for  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  castlet  and  fort  of  Chester,  upon  hounour- 
able  conditions^  to  w"*,  as  yet,  noe  answere  is  returned.  I  doe 
expect  it  by  this  drume»  and  rest 

Your  servant^ 

Will.  Bkeketok. 

Ctoter  wiA^rht;  Novem,  19,  1645. 

"I  ■  •  • 

F 

To  Sir  WUHnm  Bnntam,  knight  and  baronei,  in  the  Foregati' 

itreet, 

S'. 

AVhcn  wee  call  lo  mynd  those  ancient  and  liounourabie  priui- 
leges  and  immunities  granted  heretofore  to  the  cittvzens  and  free- 
men  of  the  citty  of  Chester,  for  theire  loyalty  to  the  crowne,  wee 
cannot  but  consider  at  your  impertinency  in  vrginge  that  as  an  ar- 
gument Ui  withdraw  us  from  our  allegience,  whereby  (if  a)l  Other 
respects  were  forgotten)  wee  are  most  obliged  vnto  it,  OTen  io 
point  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  conscience.  The  care  you  have  pro-  . 
fessed  to  preserve  this  citty,  and  to  avoid  the  eft'ii?iion  of  blood,  is 
8oe  much  contradicted  by  your  actions,  that  you  must  excuse  us  if 
wee  giue  cretlit  ratlier  to  your  deeds  tlien  words.  As  for  the  fire, 
sword,  and  iamiue  you  threaten  vs  w"'  all  vpon  refusail  o(  your 
▼njust  demands,  we  must  tell  you  that  (bless^  be  God)  wee  haue 
IttUe  cause  to  feare  them  more  then  when  you  first  sate  downe 
before  this  oitty;  and  doubt  not  of  the  continuance  of  his  diuina 
protection  in  the  defence  of  this  iust  cause,  wherein  our  Ubertyes^ 
religion,  and  allegiance  to  our  soverainge  (whose  service  is  unse* 
parable  from  that  of  the  kingdome.)  are  so  deeply  engaged.  This 
is  all  the  answer  wee  thinl^e  fit  to  returne  you  lor  the  present*  and 
soe  rest 

Your  servants, 

John  Hvnow. 
CuARLss  Wallet* 

Chester;  Novem,  19,1645. 
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To  the  Maior  and  his  brethren,  and  the  pretended  Lord  Byron, 
Sir, 

Your  rebelKoD  and  obttinacjr  is  not  the  way  to  prieserue  the  ancient 
pritiiledges  graunted  vnto  that  city :  I  know  not  what  actions  of 
ours  contradicts  my  willingnesse  to  saue  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
preseraation  of  that  city;  but  it  matters  not  what  those  people 
(who  are  giuen  over  to  destruction,  and  make  lies  iheir  refuse,)  write 
and  pretend)  by  the  tender  of  hounourable  conditions,  I  haue  dis- 
charged my  duty  and  conscience.  Your  blood  bee  on  your  owne 
heads,  and  not  on 

Your  servant, 

William  Bhereton. 

Cketier  suberbs ;  Novem.  1 9,  1 645. 

[The  correspondence,  in  the  ori{^inal,  ends  here.  The  following^ 
protestations  are  bound  with  the  rest  of  the  manuscript.] 

1,  •  •  *  doe  vow  and  protest,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  that  I  beleivein  mv  heart  that  the  Earle  of  Essex,  Sr.  William 
Brereton,  Sr.  I  ho.  Middlcton,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Milton,  and  all 
thc'ire  party  and  adherent«i,  are  in  actual  rebellion  against  the  kinge, 
and  that  I  will,  with  my  lite  and  fortune,  uitd  to  ti.e  utmoste  uf 
my  power,  mayntaine  and  defende  hii  ma***  cause  against  the  sayd 
rebels,  and  all  others  who  are  now  in  arnes  in  any  of  fais  ma***  do- 
minions,  without  his  ma**"  espresso  consent  and  command,  and 
that  I  vill  not  give,  or  by  my  privity  or  consent,  suffer  to  be 
given*  any  ayd,  assistance,  or  intelligence,  to  the  aforesayd  rebelis, 
or  any  of  theire  party,  in  prejudice  of  the  safety  of  this  city  of 
Chester,  to  the  bctrayin^^o  ot  it,  or  any  forces,  castles,  garrisons, 
or  forts  voder  his  ma""  expresse  command  and  government,  in  any 
of  his  dominions,  unlo  the  sayd  rebells  hands  and  power :  and  I 
do  likewise,  from  my  soule,  abhorre  the  workinge  of  the  damnable 
and  late  invented  covenant,  commonly  called  the  nationall  cove* 
nant,  pressed  by  the  rebells  uppon  many  ofhb  ma""  snbjects,  and 
to  all  that  I  haue  professed  I  call  Ood  to  witnesse,  beleevinge  that 
I  cannot  be  absolved  or  freed  by  any  power,  mental  reservation,  or 
equivocation,  from  this  my  vow  and  protestation,  so  helpe  me  God, 
and  the  contenu  of  this  booke. 


I  •  •  •  *  do  vow  and  [protest,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  that  I  will  not  giue,  nor  sutler  to  be  given,  any  ayde  or  intel* 
ligence  to  Sir  William  Brereton,  or  any  forces  under  his  command, 
of  theparimmeutor  their  adherents,  in  preiudiceoi  his  ma^  "armyes, 

*  Tilt  sifBttaic  of  Prinet  Minrict** 
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or  to  the  preiudice  or  betrayinge  of  this  eily  of  Chester,  or  tlie 
forces  therein,  and  that  I  will  diicovcr  any  plot,  designe.  or  piae* 

tice,  which  shall  be  intended  a^inst  the  sayd  city  of  Chester,  or 
the  dcsi^iie  or  practice  which  shall  bee  inteoded  against  the  sayd 
city,  or  forces  therein,  that  shall  come  to  my  knowledg-e,  to  the 
governour,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  lieu  ten  am  urvernor  of  the  city 
for  the  tyme  beinge,  so  helpe  me  God,  and  ihe  cuiucQts  of  this 
booke. 

1  dae  very  well  approve  of  the  protestation  above  written,  and 
deiire  that  it  may  be  administered  to  the  veomen  of  this  city,  who, 
by  order  of  the  councell  of  warre,  shall  be  brought  before  you. 
Given  this  21  st  of  April,  1645. 

JoM  Bteoit, 

To  ihe  Commissioners  authorized 
to  admiuisUi'  the  Protestation. 

[Upon  the  corner  of  the  paper  is  written] 

But  it  was  oeTer  taken  by  the  weoroen. 

SBLKCTIOKS  FROM  DATTDD  GWItTM. 

Pedigree  of  the  Owl, 

davydd  to  the  owl. 

**  Wand'rer  of  a  world  of  gloom  I 
Princess  of  the  dusky  plume ! 
Feathery  dwaif  of  cheerless  tone, 
Like  the  infant  wood  cat's  moan  ; 
Monstrr  birth  of  glen  remote, 
Face  of  frown,  and  grief  of  note  ;  ♦ 
Sonowing  bird  of  fealuves  ^^^v, 
Flutt'ring  minickiy  of  age*'' 

OWL  TO  DAVITDD. 

**  Son  of  poets,  I  have  been 
Lcrveliest  of  the  festive  scene. 
Pride  of  lordly  Meicbion's*  hsU.** 

DAVYDD. 

•*  Maid  of  beauty,  like  the  dawn, 
Cbain'd  by  what  encbanter^s  ifaiall  T 

OWL. 

**  Gwydion,  Gwyuaw's  son,  has  drawn, 
Br,his  rod  of  fearful  sway, 
My  varied  ebarms  sway. 


*  A  Cymbrian  prince,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  fiAh  centuiy. 
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Owydion,  sprung  of  Garan  Hir,' 

Changed  me  to  this  thing  of  fear ; 

All  night  to  cold  and  anguish  given, 

Ac  dawn  a  sport  to  all  ^  birds  of  heftVn ; 

And  to  the  fierce  sun's  fieiyeyes  above 

Tbit  meed  of  £BukM  heartsand  changelaH  love  1 

Maeloc, 

The  IMaiu  NOG  ION,  when  )nihli<hed,  will,  perliaps,  be  tlie  most  effectual 
cuiuinenutry  upon  tii«  dtttculues  of  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Massinger, 
Wyclierlay,  and  odwroM  diamatic  wnlen.  Many  of  their  allusions  wte 
been  Ibcind  intelligible  by  usages  prevalent  only  in  Ireland,  and  very  remote 
parts  cf  Englnnd  ;  and  the  only  mode  of  accounting  for  it  is,  th.it  tlie  Anglo- 
Saxons  derived  many  traditions  common  to  the  Irish  and  British  from  tlie 
renegade  Britons,  who,  we  are  informed  by  tlie  Triads,  coalesced  with  them. 
The  greatest  ntimber  of  these  traditions  most  likely  descended  to  periods 
^v]len  these  old  plny-wrilers  lived,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  those 
a^es,  in  which  the  profoundest  intellects  were  influenced  by  the  empiricisms 
of  ustrulogy,  tliat  tended  to  curtail  tlie  superstitions  of  earlier  times ;  and  it 
was  not  till  long  after  fhal  the^r  ceased  to  prevail  even  in  the  most  populous 
districts  of  England. 

In  the  scene  befon  Ophelia's  deadly  in  which  the  Bard  of  Avon  so  patheti* 

cally  depicts  ibr  estrangement  of  a  pure  and  innocent  mind,  njili  lin  u^rsmi 
expression  whicli  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bishop  Warlnirtnn  have  botii  thought 
worthy  of  explanation.  "  They  say  the  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter."  The 
fbrmer  has  tefietred  it  to  a  legend  he  had  read,  'that  the  owl  was  a  baker's 
daughter,  tiaosformed  for  some  offence,  'fhe  same  tale  is  still  a  matter  of 
iraflitionin  many  parts  of  Wrilps,  and,  from  the  notion  of  the  iran'smigration 
ul  &ouls  conveyed  in  it,  it  seems  plainly  of  druidical  origin,  and  notuing  more 
than  the  storv  contained  in  the  poetry  of  Davydd.  Its  strange  mixture  of 
mirth  and  melancholv  furnishes  ftt  materials  for  die  incoherent  wanderings  of 
the  broken^iearted  Ophelia. 


COLUMKAR   R0CK8»  IN  THE  ARKNKIO  MOtTNTAIHS, 

As  the  ediiors  of  the  Camruian  Qlauieuly  M ag azik e  have 
bignitied  a  disposition  to  notice  conimuiiicaiions  upon  subjects  of 
interest  connected  with  the  Principality,  and  as  the  BCience  of 
Geology  is  among  those  particularized  in  the  adfertisement,  the 
present  article  is  submitted  to  their  consideration,  presuming  that 
Its  ultimate  object  will  supply  some  apology  for  it^  scantinesa  of 
matter  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  ns  it  is  desif^ned  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  further  information  than  of  impartlnGT 
anv  that  can  l)e  in  the  least  satisfactory,  in  hopes  that  some 
i^cientiHc  correbpoiident  will  favour  the  public  wilh  au  explanation 
ot  the  phenomena  here  adverted  to. 

As  the  geological  structure  of  the  Principality  atlbrds  great  a 
variety  of  formations,  and  as  the  face  of  the  country  presents  so 
luutiy  obstacles  to  a  complete  investigation  of  its  contents,  not. 
withstanding  the  oumerousi  persevering  and  intelligent  geologists, 
who  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  occupie4  io  exploring  its  re* 
ceases,  still  it  may  be  presumed  that  there  lie  concealed,  among 
the  seclusions  of  the  mountains,  many  curious  appearances  which 
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have  hitherto  escaped  observation  :  and,  amongst  the  number  of 
such,  may  be  placed  the  columnar  formations  on  the  side  of  the 
AuKN  NIC,  of  which,  most  probably,  no  description  has  hitherto 

been  given. 

In  the  county  of  Merioneth,  about  eight  miles  from  Bala,  at  the 
distance  of  about  fifty  paces  from  the  south  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  FestinioiTi  may  be  seen  a  rock,  which  presents  a  range 
0f  ookunni,  to  m\\  appearance  of  basaltic  fonuatioii.  The fsolnnna 
leem  to  be  about  a  foot  in  dMmeter,  and  six  or  ei^bt  feet  in 
beigbt,  and  tbe  fragments  on  the  road  side  possess  all  that  angular 
appearance  so  characteristic  of  basalt ;  ai  d,  thoogb  they  cannot 
bear  any  comparison  wiih  the  celebrated  columns  on  the  south- 
west of  Staffa,  yet  they  seem  to  be  full  as  regular  as  those  of 
several  cliffs  on  ihe  other  side  of  that  is'and,  as  well  as  on  the 
coast  of  Mull.  But  the  pillors  of  Slati'a,  from  being  continually 
washed  by  the  spray  of  that  stormy  sea,  exhibit  such  a  deep  and 
sooty  black,  that  tneir  appearance  would  be  singularly  striking, 
e?en  in  point  of  colour  alone;  whereas  those  in  tbe  Arennig, 
being  grey,  and  covered  with  lichen,  may  easily  remain  unnoticed 
among  the  ordinary  rocks  of  the  mountain. 

When  the  above  rocks  were  accidentally  observed*  circmn- 
stanees  did  not  admit  of  a  more  accurate  examination  of  their 
structure ;  and,  as  another  visit  was  contemplated  fbr  that  pur- 
pose, at  a  future  opportunity,  not  even  a  single  fragment  was 
brought  away  as  a  specimen.  Tiiat  opportunity  has  never  since 
occurred,  and  pcssibly  i  ever  may;  but,  should  these  remarks  give 
rise  to  a  complete  and  scientific  description  of  the  rocks  alluded 
to,  it  will  afford  satisfactiou  to  many  readers  besides 

TllAMWYWR  TaVMlAU. 


P.  S.  Should  any  geologist  wish  to  exntninc  those  rocks,  the 
following  sketch,  hastily  made  upon  the  spot,  may  assist  in  di- 

rectins;  him  to  their  situatio*^.. 


Road  tending  to  Fetlink^  |^  ^'dtiMfby  Google 


UY  PATIIER-LAND* 

Land  of  the  Cymry  1  thoo  art  still, 
lo  lock  and  valley,  stream  and  YAW, 


As  Aoa  hast  ever  b8Cfi.bflfi)iey 
As  thou  shalt  be  for  eTemocet 
My  Fathep4aiidi 

Whcro  are  the  bards,  like  thinp,  %Tho've  sung 
i  he  warncff'i  praise  /  the  harp  hath  strung, 

With  mighty  hand? 
Made  chofds  of  magic  sound  arise, 
Thnt  flung  their  er liot  s  through  the  sluiS^ 
And  gamed  the  fame  that  never  die% 

My  Father-laxul  ? 

And  wiiere  are  vmman  litee  tbioe  own, 
Who  in  the  battlers  front  have  sbowo 

So  firm  a  stand  ? 
Who  fought  against  the  llomans'  skill, 
**The  conquerors  of  die  world,**  until 
They  found  thou  virert  invincibie,*' 

My  Father-land!. 

And  where  arf  hills  like  thino,  or  wheie 
Are  vales  i>o  sweet,  or  scenes  so  fair. 

Such  praise  command  ? 
There  towering  Snowdoo,  first  in  height. 
Or  Cador  Tdris,  dreary  sij^ht, 
And  lonely  Clwyd  '    Oh !  bow  bright. 

My  Father-land ! 

Oh !  how  I  love  thee,  though  I  uiouru 
That  cold  neglect  should  on  thee  turn. 

Thy  name  to  brand  ; 
And  oft  the  scalding  tear  will  start, 
Kaining  its  dew-drops  from  the  h^irt. 
To  tfaiuL  how  fiur  we  are  apart, 

My  Father-land. 

And  when  my  days  are  almost  donciy 
And,  faltering  on,  I*ve  neatly  run 

Life's  dreary  sand ; 
Stilly  still  my  fiunting  breath  shall  be 
Bestowed  upon  thy  ro^moiy, 
My  soul  shall  wing  its  way  to  thee, 

My  Father-land! 


A<5  wild  and  grand  ; 
As  thou  bast  been  iu  days  of  yoi 
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MABINOGION. 

Tin:  Mabinooion  were  mytholoi:;ica1  talcs  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  principles  of  f^ardisni.  Tlicy  contain  traditions  of 
remote  times,  when  Druidisni  had  many  private  and  some  avowed 
friends;  and  they  are  found  to  coincide  with  the  most  authentic 
docmneiitii  which  we  have  upon  the  subject  of  British  superstition, 
and  with  the  researebesof  our  hest  antiquaries.  *  From  this  source 
may  he  traced  those  romantic  narratives,  which,  for  a  series  of 
ages,  constituted  the  favorite  reading  of  Europe. 


THE   MA  Bl  NOG  I  ; 
Or,  Romance  of  Math*  ah  ^latftonw^. 
literally  traoslatecl  by  Ipri.son. 

Math,  the  son  of  Mathonwy, 
was  sovereign  over  Gwvncdd 
when  Pryderi,  the  son  ofPwyll, 
governed  the  twtnty-one  can- 
trevs  of  the  south,  whicli  were 
the  seven  cantrevs  of  Dyved,  the 
seven  cantrevs  of  Morganwg, 
the  four  cantrevs  of  Ceredigion, 
and  the  three  cantrevs  of  the 
valeofTywi. 

It  was  inherent  in  Math,  the 

son  of  Mathonwy,  that  he  could 
only  live  by  having  both  his  feet 
in  the  fjond  of  a  dani'^ers  lap, 
unless  the  tnnmlt  of  war  called 
him  fortli.f  The  damsel  who 
thus  attended  him  was  Goewin, 
the  daughter  of  Pebin,  of  the 
dale  of  Pebin,  in  Arvon;  and 
she  was  the  fairest  damsel  of  all 
that  were  known  there  in  her 
time* 

It  was  at  Caer  Dathl,  in  Arvon, 
that  Math  had  his  residence. 

He  was  not  able  to  go  the  cir- 
cuit of  his  country;  therefore 


M AblNOGI  ; 
Math  ah  Mathonwy. 

Math  vab  Mathonwy  oedd 
arglwvdd  ar  Wvnedd  ;  a  Phry- 
deri  vab  Pwyll  oedd  arixlwYdd  ar 
un-(  Mn!rev-^rngaintyn  y  Delicu  : 
stv  oedd  y  rhai  hyny,  sailh  cau- 
trev  Dyved,  a  saith  cantrev 
Morganwg,  pedwar  cantrev  Ce- 
redigiooi  a  thri  chantrev  Ystrad 
Jywi. 

Cynneddv  oedd  i  Vath  vah 
Mathonwy  na  byddai  vyw,  na- 
myn  tra  byddai  ei  ddcudrocd  yn 
midyg  croth  morwyn,  nnid  cynn- 
hwiv  rhvval  ei  llestciiui.  Jev 
ydd  oedd  yn  vorwyn  y^yd  ag  ev 
Goewiu  verch  Pebin,  o  Ddol 
Pebin  yn  Arvon :  a  bdno  tecav 
morwyn  oedd  yn  ei  hoes  or  4 
wyddiadyno. 


Yntau  Math,  yn  ngbaer  Dathl 

yn  Arvun  ydd  oedd  ci  wastad- 
rwydd.  Ac  ni  allai  gylchu  ei 
wlad;  namyn  Ciivathwy  vab 


•  Math  is  A  mighty  operator  with  the  ma^ic  wand.  1  ho  time  he  i?  made  to 
flonrish  in  tint  romance  appears  to  be  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  centoty.  But  we 
rcrr;ii(i  from  being  difltoM  lA  expUnationi  here,  as  tiia  Mabinagion  are  to  be  abortly 

published. 

i  In  theoourl  of  the  Welsh  priticea  Uiere  was  aaoflicer  called  a  footliolder, 
wbeae  dolj  at  banqseta  was  tlnsilar  to  this. 
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Oilvathwy  ab  Don,  and  Evaid  ab  Don,  ac  Evaidd  vab  Don,  ei 

Don,  liis  nephews,  tlie  sons  of  nciuint,  meibon  ei  chwaer,  ac  y 

Ilia  Mbicr,  ulung  wilh  the  laniily,  !«M!!n  eyd  ng  wy,  k  gjlcbyut  y 

made  the  progress  of  his  do-  wluddiuslo. 
mioioD  forhiiD. 

Thus  tbe  damsel    was  with  Ac  y  voiwyn  oedd  gyda  Math 

IVIalh  coiuiuually:   hence  Gil-  yn  wastad  ;  ac  yntau  Gilvathwy 

▼athwy,  the  ion  of  Don,  fixed  vab  Don  k  ddodes  ei  vryd  iry 

bb  mind  upon  her;  and  he  came  Torwyn,  ac  ei  carai  hyd  ^na 

to  lo?e  her  so  as  to  be  nncon-  wyddtad  ba  k  wnai  amdanei ;  ac 

Bciousof  what  he  did  on  her  ac-  yn  hyoy  nycha  ci  hw  a*i  wedd 

count;  and,  in  that  plight,  his  a*i   ansawdd  yn  adveiliaw  o'i 

complexion,  his  form,  and  bis  chariad,  hyd  uad  oedd  bawdd 

constitution, came  to  be  observed  ei  adnabod. 
to  fall  away,  because  ot  ilielove 
of  her,  and  it  became  diiiicuit  to 
recognite  hira. 

So   Gwydion,*    his  brother,  Sev  a  wnai  Gwydion  ei  vi au *! 

noticed  him  on  a  ceriain  day  syiiied  ddyddgwaith    ariiu  yn 

parUcularly.    Hayyouog  man,"  graf:  **  Ha  was  T  ebai  eve,  pa 

said  he,    what  has  happened  to  dery  w  iti  ?*' 
thee?- 

♦ 

Wherefore  V*  replied  the  "  Paham  r  ebai  yntau^    pa  4 

other,   what  dost  thou  see  in  weli  dt  arnavi  V* 
mer 

I  see  in  thee  that  thou  art  '  *'  Gwelav  arnat  colli  o  hoaot 

losing  thy  aspect  and  com-  d^  bryd  a'th  Uw/  atebai  Gwy<* 

plexion,"  saidGwydion;  **and  dioo,  ^' a  pha  deryw  iti?^ 
what  has  happened  to  thee?*^ 

"  My  lord  brother,"  said  he,  "  Arglwydd  vrawd,"  ebai  eve, 

''what  has  happened  to  me  it  "yrhynideryw  imi,mfrwytha 

will  not  avail  me  to  confess  to  im  ei  addov  i  neb,*' 

any  one." 

'*Wbat  is  it,  my   soul?"  '*Pa  yw  hyny,  enaid?*'  go- 

Gwydion  inquired.  vynai  Gwydion. 

i'  Thou   knowesl,"  said  the  "  Ti  a  wddost,'*  ebai  yntau, 

other,    the  faculty  of  Math,  the  "  cynneddv  Math  vab  Mathon- 

son  of  Mathonwy :  what  whisper  wy,  pa  hustyng  bynag,  cr  ei 

soever,  though  it  ^liould  be  btit  vychaned,  k  vo  rhwng  dynion, 

the  smallest  possible,  between  ov  y  cyvarvo  y  gwynt  ag  e,  eve 

persons,  if  caught  by  the  wind,  ei  gwybydd." 
ne  would  know  it." 

Well,"  said  Gwydion,  **be  "Je,**  ebai  Gwydion,  "taw 


*  Gwydion  sb  Don.  Mercury  or  Uenoflf  meotioocd  id  the  frtgnieot  of  Sab> 
cboiiiallion.— Eqitoks. 
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thou  silent  further:  I  know  thy 
niind :  thou  art  in  lovo  with 

Coewin." 

So  then  the  other,  on  learame 
that  his  brother  had  discovered 
his  thought.  Uttered  a  most 

agunizing  sigh. 

Be  silent  with  thy  sighs,  my 
soul/ said  Gwydion;  "success 

will  not  ensue  from  tliat.  Since 
it  cannot  be  done  without,  I 
will  cause  the  rising  of  Gwy- 
nedd,  and  Powys,  and  the 
southern  country,  in  arms,  so  as 
to  obtain  the  maid.  So  be  thou 
comforted,  and  I  will  accom- 
plish it  for  thee/' 

And  thereupon  they  came  to 
Math,  ihe  son  ut  Mathouwy. 

*•  My  lord,"  said  Gwydion, 
"  I  have  beard  of  there  havins: 
come  to  the  south  some  kind  uf 
aniuials,  which  have  ticvcr  ap- 
peared in  this  island  before." 

"  Wl.ai  may  be  their  name?'* 
said  Maih. 

"  Pigs,  my  lord.'' 

"  What  sort  of  aniinals  are 
those  r 

Small  animals,  whose  flesh 
is  better  than  the  flesh  of  a 
bullock." 

Small  ones,  are  they  tbenf' 

•*  Yes;  and  they  are  changing 
timir  names :  tliey  are  now  called 
swine.'* 

*•  Wlio  is  the  owner  of  them  V* 

**  Pryderi,*  the  son  of  Pwyll, 
to  whom  they  were  sent  from 


di  belliich  ;  mi  a  wh  dy  veddwl 
di ;  caru  Goewui  ydd  wyt  ti/* 

Ser  4  wnat  yntau  yna,  pan 
wybu  eve  adnabod  o*i  vrawd  ei 
veddw],  dodi  ochenaid  dromav 
yn  y  byd. 

**  Taw,  enaid,  k  yth  ochenet- 
dau  V*  ebai  Gwydion,  **  hid  o 
hyny  y  gorvyddir.  Minnau  a 
barav,  cin  ni  ellir  heb  hyny, 
dyg:yvori  Gwynedd  a  Powys  a 
Delieubarth,  i  geisaw  y  vorwyo. 
A  bydd  lawen  di,  a  mi  ei  para7 
it.'* 


Ac  ar  hvny  at  Vaih  vab  Ma- 

ihonsvy  y  duynl  wy. 

**  Arg^lwydd,"  ebai  Gwydion, 
*'  rai  a  glyvvais  dawed  i'r  Deheu 
y  rhyw  brvvcd  ni  daethant  i'r 
yuys  hou  erioed.** 

"  Pwy  eu  henw  hwy  V*  ebai 

Math. 

"  Hobau,arglwydd.'* 

Pa  ryw  aniveilaid  vnty  rhai 
hyny  ?' 

Aniveiiaid  bychaiA  gWell  ed 
fig  no  chi^  etdoa." 

**  Byehain  ynt  wyntau?* 

Je;  ac  y  maent  yn  syimidaw 
enwau :  moch  y  gelwir  weithoo.** 

•*  Pwy  pieu  wyntwy  V 

"Pryderi  vab  Fwyll,  y  dan- 
voned  iddo  o  Anwn,  y  g4n 


*  Pryderi,  the  &oq  of  Pwyll,  was  a  mystical  swineherd.  The  following:  triad 
alludes  to  tnb  cbamctef :  **Tb6  first  of  the  mighty  swineherds  of  the  Uland  i>( 
Britain  was  Pryderi,  the  son  of  Pwyll,  chief  of  Anuun,  who  kept  the  swine  i^his 
foster-father.  Piniar  in  Dyved,  in  thevaleof  Ciich,ta  £oilyn,  wbilslliboWDfidilwr, 
Pwyll^  was  ia  Annwn."— £i>iTuRS. 
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the  world  unknown  by  Amwn, 

k\n^  of  ihe  world  unknown. 
And  stdi  do  they  |>reser?e  that 
name  :  half  a  swine,  half  a  pig." 

"  Well"  said  Math, "  by  what 
means  can  they  be  obtained 
from  him  ?" 

"  I  will  go,  with  eleven  com- 
panions, in  tlie  fruise  of  bards, 
my  lord,  to  sulicii  ilie  swine  as  a 
gift.** 

•*  He  may  possibly  refuse 
you,**  said  Math. 

**  My  journey  will  not  be  in 
vain,  ray  lord,"  said  Gwydion ; 
"I  will  not  return  without  the 
swine.'' 

"Joyiuily  go  thy  way,**  said 
Math. 

He  went  wiLh  Giivathwy,  and 
ten  men  along  w  th  them,  as  far 
as  Ceredigion,  to  the  place 
called  Rhttddlan  Teivi  at  this 
time,  where  there  was  a  court 
belooging  to  Pryderi. 

In  the  guise  of  bards  they 
entered  ;  and  joy  was  expressed 
towards  them. 

On  the  right  hand  of  Pr  jderi 
was  Gwydion  placed  that  night. 

''Well/'  said  Pryderi,  «*it 
wonld  gratify  vs  to  have  a  nar- 
rative by  one  of  the  young  men 
yooder." 

*'Itis  an  etiquette  with  us,  my 
lord,"  said  Gwydion,  '*on  the 
first  night  of  coming  to  a  great 

man,  for  the  chief  of  song  to 
speak :  I  wil!  deliver  a  narrative 
with  pleasure." 

Then  Gwvdion  was  the  best 
narrator  In  the  world* 

During  that  night  he  amus- 
ed the  court  with  entertaining 


Arawn  brenin  Anwn.    Ac  etwa 

ydd  ys  vn  cadw  o*r  enw  hwnw: 
banner  bwch,  banner  hob/ 


"  Je,"ebai  Math,  ''pafurvy 
oefir  wy  y  ganto  V* 

**  Mi  a?  kr  vy  neuddegved,  yn 
rhith  beirdd,  ariwydd,  i  erchi  y 
moch,** 

'*Eve  a  eill  eich  nac&u," 
ebai  Math. 

"  Ni  bv  id  drwg  vy  nhros- 
glwydd  I,  ariwydd,"  cbai  Gwy- 
dion, "  ni  ddeuav  vi  heb  y 
moch." 

"  Yn  liawen  cerdda  rhagot,'* 
ebai  Math. 

**  Eve  a  elai  a  Giivathwy,  a 
dengwyr  gyd  ag  wynt,  hyd  yn 
Nghercdigion,  idd  y  He  ^  eiwir 
Rnuddlan  Teivi  yr  ^wr  hon,  yn 
y  lie  ydd  oedd  tlys  i  Bryderi. 

Yn  rhtth  beirdd  y  doynt  i 
mewn;  a  llawen  vuid  wrthynt 

Ar  neill  law  Prvderiy  gosodid 
Gwydion  y  nos  bono. 

«  Je,'*  ebai  Pryderi,  "  da 
oedd  genym  nl  cael  cy  varwyd- 
dyd  g&n  rai  o'r  gwyreini  rhaoo*" 

"Moes  yw  genym  ni,  argl- 
wydd,"  ebai  Gwydion,  "  y  nos 
gyntav  y  deier  at  wr  mawr. 

dywedyd  o*r  pencerdd :  mi  a 
ddywedav  gyvarwyddyd  yn 
llawen*" 

Yntau  Gwydion  goren  cyvar- 
wydd  yn  y  byd  oedd. 

Ac  y  uos  houu  dyddauu  y  Ilys 

4  wnai  kt  ymddyddanau  digriv 
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cliscmirses  and  narrative,  m 
that  all  who  lieard  were  de- 
lighted, and  Pryderi  waspi^iased 
at  conversing  with  him. 

At  the  conclusion  of  ibat, 
"  My  lord,"  said  Gwydion, 
"can  any  one  better  execute 
{ny  errand  to  thee  ibaa  myself?" 

•  '<None  better/  replied  the 
other ;  a  tongue  fully  compe- 
tent is  that  of  tbioe.'' 

Behold  my  erraod  then, 
my  lord,"  said  he ;  "  it  is  to  im-> 
portune  with   thee  as  to  the 

11  I  nulls  which  were  sent  to  thee 
from  the  bottomless  deep." 

"  Truly  "  said  the  other,  « the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  that 
would  be,  if  there  were  not  a 
covenant  between  me  and  my 
country  concerning  them.  Thus 
it  is,  that  they  sliould  not  p^o 
IVoni  my  possession  until  they 
shall  have  produced  double  their 
number  in  the  country." 

"My  lord,"  said  Gwydion, 
"  then  !  can  liberate  thee  from 
those  words;  and  this  the  way 
I  can  accomplish  it :  do  not 
give  me  the  swine  t<j-ni.:ht,  and 
refuse  mc  not  the  having  ihetn 
tomorrow.  I  will  then  show 
thee  an  equivalent  for  them/' 

And  that  night  Gwydion  and 
his  companions,  in  their  lodg- 
ings, had  recourse  to  their  con- 
snltation. 

*'0  friends!"  said  he,  "we 
shall  not  obtain  the  swine  by 
suing  for  them/' 

**  Welt,''  said  the  others  then, 
<*by  what  means  can  they  be 
obtaint  d  ?*' 


a  chyvarwyddyd,  yni  ocdd  hof 
gan  bawb  o*r  Ilys,  ac  vn  hyvryd 
gan  Bryderi  yooddyddaa  ag  ev. 

Ac  kr  ddiwedd  hyny,  "Argl- 

wydd,"  ebai  Gwydion,  **  ai  p^well 
y  irwna  neb  vy  neges  i  wrthyt 
U  uo  myvi  vy  hua  V* 

**  Na  well,"  atebai  yntau« 
**  tavawd  llawodda  yw  y  tau 
di." 

"  Uyma  vy  neges  inoau, 
arlwydd,*'  ebai  eve,  ymadol- 
wyn  &  th^di  am  yr  aniveilaid  ^ 
anvoned  it  o  annwvn." 


"  Je,*'  ebai  yntau,  **  bawsav 
yn  y  byd  oedd  hyny,  pe  ni  bai 
ammod  yrbyngov  a*m  gwlad 
amdanynt.  Hyny  iw,  nad  elont 
y  genyv  yni  onid  hiliont  eu  dau 
cymaint  yn  y  wlad." 


"  Arglwydd,"  ebai  Gwydion, 
"  minnau  a  allav  dy  ryddau 
dithau  o'r  geiriau  hyny;  sev  val 
y  "jallav  :  na  ddyro  im  y  moch 
heno  ;  ac  na  n;tca.i.  vi  o  hoiiynt 
evory ;  minnau  a  ddangcsav 
gynewid  amdanynt  wy." 

Ac  y  nos  bono  v  doynt  Gwy-  ^ 
dion   a'i  gydynideilhon   yn  y 
Hetty  dv  eu  cyughor. 


•*  A  wyr  !*•  ebai  eve,  **  ni 
cbawn  ni  y  mocb  oc  eu  herchi." 

**Je,"  cbynl  wyntau,  **oba 
drawsglwydd  y  cair  wyntau?** 
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**  I  will  cause  that  they  shall 
be  bad,"  said  Gwydion. 

And  then  he  had  recourse  to 
his  arts,  and  so  began  to  show 

his  illusion.  Thus  he  .made 
twelve  steeds  to  appear,  and 
twelve  black  greyhounds,  each 
ni  tlit  ?n  with  a  white  brrast, 
luiuh^  twelve  collars,  with 
twelve  leashes  to  them,  and 
which,  whoever  saw  them  could 
ttot  know  but  they  might  be  of 
gold ;  and  twelve  saddles  upon 
the  horses,  and  about  every  part 
where  iron  ought  to  be  upon 
them,  there  seemed  to  be  gold 
altogetlier;  and  the  bridles  were 
of  similar  work.  With  tlie 
horses  and  with  the  dogs  he 
came  to  Pryderi. 

•*Good  day  to  thee,  my  lord," 
said  Gwydion. 

"May  heaven  bestow  ^ood 
upon  thee  !"  the  other  replied, 
■•*and  be  thou  welcome." 

**Sir,"  said  Gwydion,  be- 
hold the  liberation  for  thee 
from  the  word  which  thou  didst 
speak  last  night  concerning  the 
swinoy  that  thou  wouldst  not 
give,  and  wouldst  not  sell 
Thou  canst  then  exchange  for 
what  may  be  better.  Now  I 
will  give  these  twelve  horses,  as 
they  appear  complete,  with  tlieir 
saddles  and  their  bridles  ;  also 
the  twclvt:  Q;reyhounds,  with 
their  collars  and  their  leashes, 
as  thou  seest;  and  the  twelve 
golden  shields,  which  thou  be- 
holdest  yonder**' 

Those  he  had  c  luscd  to  ap- 
pear from  so  iiiaiiv  mushrooms. 

"Well,"  said  Pryderi,  "we 
will  take  counsel." 


"  Mi  a  barav  eo  cael,'*  ebai 
Gwydioo. 

Ac  yna  ydd  ai  eve  yn,  ei  gel- 
vyddydan,  ac  y  dcchreuai  dan- 
gaws  ei  bud;  ac  ydd  hudwys 
deuddeg  emys,  a  deuddeg  milgi 
bronwyn  du  pob  un  o  honynt»a 
deuddeg  torch  a  deuddeg  cyn- 
llyvan  aruynt;  a  neb  or  eu 
gwclai  ni  wyddiaJ  ua  beynt 
aur;  a  deuddeg  cyvrwy  y 
meirch,  ac  am  bob  He  oc  y 
dylyai  haiarn  vod  arnynt  y 
byddai  aur  o  gwbl ;  ac  y  frwy- 
nau  yn  un  waith  k  hynv.  Ag  y 
meirch  ac  aV  cwn  y  dawai  eve 
at  Bryderi. 


"  Dydd  da  it,  arlwydd,"  cbai 
Gwydion. 

"  Nev  (i  roddo  da  it !"  atebai 
yntau,  '*  a  groesaw  wrthyt!'* 

*i  Arghwdd/'  ebai  Gwydion, 
llyma  rychlid  iti  am  y  gair  a 
ddy wedaist  neithy  wr  am  y  moch, 
uas  rhoddit,  ai  nas  gwerthit. 
Wyntau  Cyvnewjdia  ti.ainhyny 
ac  vydd  gwell :  mionau  k  roddav 
y  deuddeg  meirch  hyn,  iM  j 
maent  yn  gywair,  ag  eu  cyvr- 
wvan,  nc  en  frwynau,  y 
deuddeg-  milgi,  ag  an  torehau, 
ac  eu  ryiillyvanau,  mal  y  gweli ; 
ac  y  deuddeg  tarian  euraid  a 
welidirhaco." 


Y  rh  »i  hyng  a  rilhasai  eve  o 
gynivcr  uiadalch. 

"  Well,"  ebai  Pryderi,  "  ni  a 
gymerwn  gynghor/' 
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So  they  concluded  in  their  Sev  y  cefynt  yn  eu  cynghor 

council  to  ^vve  the  swine  to  roddi  y  moch  i  Gwydion»  a 

Gvvydion,    and    to    take  the  chymeryd  y  meirch,  ac  y  cwn  ac 

horses,  and  the  dogs,  and  the  y  tarianau  y  gauto  yntau. 
shields  from  him. 

And  Ihen  the  others  took  Ac  yna  y  cymerynt  bwythaa 

leave,    and    so    they    began  genad,  ac  y  docbieoyot  gerdded 

joumeyiog  with  the  iwiae.  ag  y  moch. 

**0  traTellen!"  said  Gwy-  «  A  geimaid  T  ebai  Gwydkm, 

dion,  **  it  M  Decessarv  for  us  to  "  rhaid  yw  in  gerdded  yn  bry- 

walk  in  baste :  the  illusion  will  sur :  ac  ni  phara  yr  had  namyo 

not  continue  but  from  the  hour  o*r  pryd  i  gilydd.** 
to  its  next  return." 

So  that  night  they  walked  to  Ac  y  not  h6oo  y  cerddynt 

the  hi^er  region  of  Ceredigion ;  hyd  yn  ng  wartha?  Ceredidoa : 

and  the  place  is  still  called  ac  y  lie  d  elwir  etwa  o*r  acnaws 

Swinetown*  from  that  circum-  hwDw,  Mochdrev.    A  thranoeth 

stance.    And  the  next  morning  y  cymerynt  en  hynt,  a  thros 

thev    took  their   course,    and  Maelenvdd  y  doynt ;  ac  y  nos 

passed  over  Maclrnydd  ;   and  bono  y  buynt  rhwng  Ceri  ac 

that  night  they  tamed  between  Arwystli,  yn  y  drev  a  clvvir 

Ceri  and  Arwystli,  in  the  ham-  hevyd,  o*r  achaws  hwnw,  Moch- 

let,  which  is  also  called,  from  drev.   Ac  oddyna  y  cerddynt 

that  circumstance,  Swinetown.  rhagddynt;  ac  y  nos  h^no  y 

And  from  thence  they  proceeded  doynt  hyd  yn  ngbymwd  yn 

forward,  and  that  night  they  Mhowys,  ^  elwir  o*rystyr  hwnw 

came  to  a  townsliip  in  Powy?,  hcvyd,  Mochnant ;    ac  yno  y 

which  from  that  idea,  is  also  !)uynt  y  nos  hdno*    Ac  oddyna 

called  S\vinebrook,t  and  there  y  cerddynt  hyd  yn  nghantrev 

lliey  tarried  for  that  night.  And  Rhos ;  ac  yno  y  buynt  y  nos 

from  thence  they  proceeded  as  hono  mewn  y  drev  a  elwir  etwa 

far  as  the  eantrer  of  Rhos,  and  Mochdrer. 
there  they  rested  daring  that 
night  in  a  hamlet  that  is  yet 
cdled  Swinetown* 

** Ha,  friends," said  Gwydion,  "Ha  wyr!"  ebai  Gwydion, 

'Met  us  repair  to  the  fastness  of  ni  a  gyrchwn  gadernid  Gwy- 

Gwynedd  with  these  animals,  nedd  ag  yr  anivetlatd  hyn :  ydd 

There  is  a  rising  in  arms  in  ys  yn  lluyddaw  yn  ein  hoi.'* 
pursuit  of  us." 

Thereupon  thev  hastened  to  Sev  y  cyrchynt  y  drev  uchav 
the  highest  hamlet  of  Arle^- 
wedd,  and  there  they  made  a 


o  Arllechwedd  ac  yno  y  gwne> 
lynt  graw  i'r  moch:   ac  o*r 


•  Mopdrav.  f  Mof  nant.  •  t  Cnmjrha. 
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sty  for  tlie  swine,  and  from  lhat  achaws  liwiuv  y  doded  y  cyvenw 

circumstance  the  appellation  of  Crewyrion  ar  y  drev. 
Swine-men-haml  was  imposed 
on  the  hamlet. 

And  then,  after  making  a  Bty  Ac  yno»  prwedi  gwnentbnr 

for  the  swine,  they  repaired  to  craw  i'r  moch,  y  cyrchynt  at 

Math,  the  son  of  Mathonwy,  at  Math  vab  Muthonwy,  hyd  yn 

Cacr  DaiM  *    On  their  arrival  Ntrhaer  Dathl.    A  phan  ddoyat 

there,    the  assembhn^  of  the  yno  ydd  oeddid  yn  dygy vori y 

country  was  going  pa.  wlad.'' 

'*  ^^  liat  news  is  there  V*  said  "  Pa  chwedlau  y  sydd  yma?** 

Gwydiou.  ebai  Gwydion. 

«i  Prydcri  is  assembling  one-  "  Dygyvor  y  mne  Pryderi  yn 

and-twenty  cnntrcv??  in  pursuit  ych    oi    chwi  iin-cantrev-ar- 

ofyon/* they  replied.  "Strange  ug-aint/'atebynt  \vy.  "  Hhyvedd 

is  it  that  so  dilatorily  you  have  vu  hwyred  y  ceiddysawch  chwi. 
travelled." 

"Where    are    the    animals  "Mae    yr    anwellaid  ydd 

which  you  went  in  search  of?"  aethawcb  yn  eu  hwysg?"  ebai 

said  Math.  Math. 

"They  have  had  a  sty  made  **  t  macnt  gwedi  gwneuthur 

for  them  in  the  next   disinct  craw  iddyut  yn  y  cantrev  arall 

below,"  replied  Gwydion.  isod/*  atebai  Gwydion. 

Upon  that,  lo,  they  could  hear  Ar  hyny,  liyina  y  clywynt  yr 

the  trumpets,  with  signaU  of  utgyrn  ag  y  dvgyvor  yn  y  wiad. 

hostility,  in  the  eonntry.  Then  Yna  gwisgaw  a  wnaynt  wyntau, 

they  arrayed  likewise,  and  pro*  a  cheidded  yni  vyddant  yn 

ceeded  until  they  mightbe  aboni  Mhenardd  yn  ArYon« 
Penarddyin  Arron. 

And,  on  that  same  nightj  Ac  ^  nos  h6no  ydd  ymchoelas 

Gwydion,  the  son  of  Don,  and  Gwydion  vab  Don,  a  GlU  athwy 

GiWathwy,    his   brother,    re-  ei  Trawd,  hyd  i  gaer  Dathl :  ac 

turned  to  the  fortress  of  Dathl;  nid  mewn  niodd  y  gwelai  Math 

and  not  in  a  manner  that  Math,  vab  Maihoowy. 
the  son  of  Mothonwy,  could 
perceive. 

Gilvathwv  and  Goewin  were  Dodi  Gilvathwy   a  Goewin 

put  together  to  sleep;  and  the  ygyd  i  "fv^jory  a  wnclid,  a  chyni- 
other  damsels  were  disrespect-    hell  y  uiorwynion  ereill  allm  yn 

fully  forced  out:   so  she  was  anmharclms ;  a  chysgu  gcaii o  i 

slept  with,  against  her  consent,  hanvodd  y  nos  h6oo* 
'  on  that  night. 

When  Gwydiou  and  Gilvath*  Pan  sylwynt  Gwydion  a  Gil- 

wy  perceived  the  dawn  of  the  vatbwy  y  dydd  dranoeth,  cyr- 

*  This  fort  crowns  the  summit  of  an  emiuerce  aliove  Lanbcdr,  below  Llanrwst. 

It  itpcoiUir  for  having  large  stmiestet  upHglit  to  guard  its  eatraiice. 

NO.  If.  A  a 
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following  morning:,  they  repaired  chynt  He  ydd  oedd  Math  vab 

to  the  plane  where  Math,  the  Mathonwy   a*i   hi.     A  phan 

son  of  Malhoiiwy,  was  with  his  ddaethynt,   ydd  oedd  y  gwyr 

army;   and,  wiica  diey  were  hyny   yn    niyned  i  gymeryd 

come,  duMe  meD  were  ^oing  to  cyngbor,  pa  da  ydd  ardynt 

take  coottiel  on  what  side  they  Bryderi  a  gwyr  y  Ddieu ;  ac  kt 

•honld  wait  for  Pryderi  and  the  y  cynghory  doynt  wyntau.  Se? 

men  of  the  south ;  and  into  the  j  cefynt  vn  eu  cyngfaor,  araws 

council  they  also  came.    So  it  yn  nghadernid  uwynedd,  yn 

was  settled,  in  their  council,  to  Arvon.    Ac  yn  nghymhervcdd 

remain  in  the  fastness  of  Gwy-  y  ddwy   vaenawr  ydd  aroed : 

nedd,  in  Arvon.    And  in  the  maenawr  Penardd  a  maeoawr 

centre  of  the  two  manors  was  Coed  Alua. 
their  station  taken:  the  manor 
of  Penardd,  and  the  manor  of 
Alun  Wood. 

Pryderi  attacked  them  there,  Pryderi  en  cyrchwys  yoo 
and  it  was  there  the  engagement  wynt ;  ac  yno  y  bu  y  cyvrane, 
was ;  and  a  great  slaughter  was  ac  y  lias  lladdva  vawr  o  bob- 
made  on  both  sides;  and  the  partb ;  acy  bu  raid  i  wyr  y  Deheu 
men  of  the  south  found  it  neces-  encil ;  scv  lie  ydd  enciiynt,  hyd 
sary  to  retrnat :  this  the  place  y  lie  ^  elwir  etwa  Nant  Call.  A 
to  which  they  retreated  ;  to  the  hyd  yno  ydd  ymlidid  ;  ac  yiia  y 
place  still  called  Oft'-brook.*  bu  yr  acrva  divesur  ci  niaint. 
As  far  as  there  they  were  pur-  Yna  y  cilynt  hyd  y  lie  a  elwir 
sued,  and  a  carnage  vras  there  of  Dol  Benman  :  ac  yna  clymu  k 
immense  eitenL  Then  thev  wnaynt,achmsaw  tangneveddu. 
retreated  to  a  place  called  Dof-  A  gwystlai  Pryderiir  y  danf^e- 
benman ;  and  there  they  came  redd ;  sev  y  gwysttwys  Qwattra 
out  to  parley  and  sue  for  peace.  4r  ei  bedwerydd-ir-ngaint  o 
Pryderi  pledged  on  the  pacifi-  veibon  gwyida. 
cation:  thus  he  pledged  Gwestra, 
with  twenty-three  other  sons  of 

pcniltmen.     And,  after   that,  A  gwedi  hyny  ccrddcd  o  ho- 

ihcy  nmrchmg  under  the  gua-  nyul  yu  eu  tangnevedd  hyd  y 

•lanlee  of  peace  to  the  Traeth  Traeth  Mawr;  ac  vkl  ygyd  ag 

Mawr,  and  coming  together  to  y  doynt  hyd  i  Velenryd,  y  ped- 

Melenryd,  the  infantry  could  dyd,  ni  ellid  eu  rheoli  o  ymsae- 

not  be  checked  from  mutually  thu.    Gyru  cenadau  o  Bryderi, 

shouting:  Pryderi   dispatched  i  erchi  gwanardd  ei  deulu,  ac 

messengers,  ordering-  his  tribe  crchi   gndu   y   rhyngto    ev  a 

to  refrain,  and  ordering  it  to  l)e  Gwydion  vub  Don,  canys  evo  a 

left  between  hin)self  and  G«y-  barysai    bvnv.     At  Vath  vab 

dion,  the  son  of  Don,  as  he  had  Mathonwy  y  dawai  g^nad. 
been  the  cause  of  the  war ;  and 
a  messenger  came  to  Math,  the 
son  of  Mathonwy. 

*  Nantcall. 

1 
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"  WeU,"  Mid HaUi»  between      «-  Je^"  ebai  Math,  "  y  rhov  vi 

me  and  lieaveD  I  if  it  eeem  good  a  nev  I  oa  da  gan  Wydion  Tab 

to  Qwydion,  the  son  of  Don,  I  Don,  mi  ei  gadav  yn  llawen.  N! 

will  permit  it  gladly.     I  will  chymhellav  innau      neb  vyned 

likewise    not    insist  upon  any  i  ymladd,  tros  wneuUllirobooani 

one's  going  to  tig  tit,  though  we  ninoau  an  galiu*'' 
might  also  act  to  the  extent  of 
our  power." 

"Undoubtedly,"    said    the       **  Diocr,*'  cbynt  y  cenadau, 

messengers,  *' Prvdt  ri  says,  it  is  "teg,  inedd  Fryderi,  oedd  i'r 

for  the  man  who  has  coaitnitted  gwr  a  wnaeth  hyn  u  gam  iddo 

this  Injury  to  htm  to  place  his  ddodi  ei  gorf  yn  erbyn  ei  gorf 

body  against  his  body,  and  per-  yntaa,  a  gadu  ei  denln  yn 

mit  his  tribe  to  stand  stilL"  iegar." 

**  I  bear  to  heaven  my  con-         Dygav  i  nev  vy  nghyfes  !** 

feaaion  V  said  G wydion,  <*I  shall  ebai  G wydion,  "  nad  archav  vi 

require  the  men  of  Gw3medd  i  wyr  Gwynedd  ymladd  drosovi ; 

to  fight  for  me;  and  I  myself,  a minnau  vyhuu  ^ncael  ymladd 

having  to  fight  with  Pryderi,  I  a  Phryderi,  myvi  a  ddodav  vy 

will  place  my  body  in  opposition  nghorf  yn  erbyo  ei  eiddo  yn 

to  his  with  pleasure."  Uawen. 

And  that  was  eommnnicated  A  hyny  k  anvoned  i  Bryderi. 

to  Pryderi. 

Well,"  said  Pryderi,  «  then  •*  Je."   ebai   Pryderi,  "  nid 

I  shall  not  require  any  one  to  arohav  innau  i  neb  ovyn  vy 

demand  my  right  but  myself.*'  iawn,  namyu  vy  hun." 

Those  chiefs  were  separated  Y  gwyr  hyny  i  noilltnid  o'u 

from  their  anaies,  and  prepara-  Ihioedd,  a  dechreuid  o  wisgaw 

tion  was  made  by  arranging  amdanynt. 
them  in  due  order. 

Then  they  fought;  and,  by  Vna  yr  ymladdynt;  ac  o  ncrth 

the  means  ot  strength,  and  ar-  grym  ac  angerdd  a  hud  a  lle- 

dency,  and  illusion,  and  magic,  drith,  Gwydiou  a  orvu,  a  Phry- 

Gwydion  overcame,  and  Pryderi  deH  li  las. 
was  slain. 

In  Maen  Tyriawg,  above  die  Yn  Maeu  Tyriawg,   uch  y 

Melcnryd,  Pryderi  was  buried,  Velenryd,  y  cfaddid  Pryderi ; 

and  there  his  grave  remains.*  ac  y  no  y  mae  ei  vedd. 

[To  ht  tmthmtd.} 

*  Tills  is  down  hy  the  river,  about  a  mile  bebw  Festiniog;  and  Melenryd, 
or  Uie  Veliow-tord  river,  is  a  little  lower.  The  grave  of  Pryderi  is  thus  re- 
corded in  The  Giaves  of  the  Warriors  of  the  isle  of  Britain 

«  Yn  Aher  Geaoli  y  msa  bedd  Pryderi, 
Yn  y  tery  t^nan  tir.'' 

"  In  Aber  Genoli  there  is  the  gravr  of  Pryderi, 
Where  the  waves  assail  the  laud." 
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8ELBCTI01I  VEOX  LLTWARCH  HSV. 

[Whin  Ibis  translation  was  made«  thcT  writer  did  nol  know  thai  the  talk  kid 
bean  undertaken  before.] 

Llffwarch  Hem*»  LamMt  on  Cffnddifkau 

Cyudd)  lairs  bearih  U  dark  touight) 

Cynddylan's  balls  are  lone ; 
War's  fire  has  revell'd  o*er  their  migbf^ 

And  stiird  theirminstrers  tone; 
And  1  am  left  to  chant  apart 
Qae  mnnntur  of  a  broken  heart ! 

Pengwem's  blue  spears  are  gleamless  now, 

Iler  revelry  is  still ; 
The  swofd  baa  blanched  hia  dueftain  biow» 

Iler  fearless  sons  are  chill : 
And  foom^n  feet  to  dust  have  trod 
The  bluc-robed  messengers  of  God.* 

Cynddylan's  shield,  Cynddylan's  pridey 

Tlie  wandering  snows  arc  shadings 
One  palace  pillar  staud:i  lu  guide 

The  wooabine'a  verdant  braiding ; 
And  I  am  left,  from  all  apart, 
The  minstrel  of  the  broken  heart! 

Maeloc. 

This  tnuiiiiauun  is  an  attempt  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  few  of  tlie  beautiful 
images  of  tlie  venerable  LlyAvarch  in  an  £nglidi  dfoa.  The  teamed  article 
by  Ahkvri^  in  our  first  number,  has  already  made  him  in  some  nMasore 
known. 

'  It  wns  n  favorite  thror)'  of  Idrison*s,  that  the  Cymry  were  the  descendants 
of  one  of  ttie  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  \N  hatevcr  may  be  the  affinity  of  our 
nation  with  the  children  of  Jacob,  there  is  enough  in  the  writings  of  Idrisoa 
loahow  ^gwhidf  yr  hav^  (the  latid  of  summer,)  to  have  been-tfae  original 
dwelling-place  of  our  fathers.  There  is  indeed  much  in  the  character  and 
liivtory  of  our  race  to  remind  us  of  the  children  of  Abraham  :  the  same  \  e)io- 
mence  oi  feeling,  the  same  misfortunes,  and  the  same  inliexibility  m  mis- 


*  Thebaids. 

t  The  migration  of  the  Cymry  fiom  the  ^  summer  country''  to  the  isle  of 

Britain  docs  not  rest  on  the  evidence  of  Idrison,  but  on  that  of  tlie  following 
triad  :  "  The  first  of  three  chieftains  who  established  tlie  colony  of  Britain  was 
H  u  the  mighty,  who  conducted  the  original  settlers.  They  came  from  the 
summer  country,  which  is  called  Deffrmni."  To  claim  any  consajiguinity 
with  the  Israelites  subsequent  to  the  confusion  of  tonffues  is,  in  our  opinion, 
an  hypothesis  totally  unsupported  by  either  record,  triad,  or  tradition«~ 
Editors. 
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fortunes.  But  tlie  similarity  ends  not  here :  the  Jewish  history  furnishes  us 
witfi  a  prototype  of  the  royal  Cumbrian :  Salathiel  was  present  in  all  those 

scenes  of  blasphemy,  of  famine,  and  of  phrensied  hope,  that  preceded  the 
destruclion  of  .Torusnlom  ;  nor  did  he  perish  in  her  remains  :  he  saw  and  felt 
all  the  degradation  oi  his  countrymen  in  the  rude  deserts  of  the  nortby  where 
ihcf  have  been  the  mockeiy  and  tfie  sUives  of  barbarian  kings ;  and  fad),  in 
the  annals  of  the  Cymry,  is  Llywarch  Hen.  Born  prince  of  the  magnificent 
hills  and  ^linres  of  Cumberland,  a  single  battle  left  him  desolate  and  an 
exile  :  wherever  he  went,  adversity  followed  his  footsteps ;  no  sooner  had  he 
found  an  asylum  in  tlie  palace  of  Cynddylan,  prince  of  Powis,  than  the 
Saxons  made  an  iaennion  into  the  territories  of  bis  benefiurtor,  and  bereft 
him  both  of  his  kingdom  and  his  life,  which  catastrophe  drew  from  the  pen 
of  Llywarch  "The  Lament."  His  existence  was  prolonged  far  beyond  the 
usual  lot  of  mankind,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  destruction  of  his  twenty-four 
sons,  all  of  whom  after  having  won  golden  tonnes  bj  their  valour,  fell  in  the 
defence  of  their  coantiy«  So  desolate  is  his  feeling,  that  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  nature  seen  but  to  serve  as  the  key  to  some  deep-rooted  aseociation 
of  mental  suffering. 


MIA  OOtCE  AJIICA. 

Where'er  I  roam,  on  land  or  sea, 

My  ihoiiolits,  sweet  girl,  are  fixed  on  thee; 

The  world  s  uo  other  charm  for  me, 

Mia  dotce  arnica. 

Where'er  I  rest,  in  every  place, 
Still  I  behold  thy  heavenly  face, 
Thy  form,  and  liij  bi  witching  grace, 

Hia  dolce  amica. 

Methinks  I  see  thee  from  afar, 
Glittering  like  a  silvery  star. 
Brighter  than  those  in  heaven  are, 

Mta  dolce  amiea. 

And  mayst  thou  seem  with  light  divine 
For  ever  thus  unchanging  shine; 
Oh,  would  that  I  could  call  thee  mine^ 

Mia  dolce  amica. 
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WAirOB&IVOB   IV  WALU« 

Fxcursion  to  Tal-y-llynm 

SiKCE  I  was  a  boy,  nothing  has  giveo  me  moro  pleasure  than  my 
occasional  visits  to  the  woods  and  mountains  of  »SiV  Verionydd.  I 
left  Wales  so  young,  that  my  memory  will  scarcely  retrograde  so 
far ;  and,  consequently,  every  succeeding  Tisit  was  fraught  witb 
additional  intmst.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  glad  thrill  which  raa 
through  my  nenrti,  when,  mounted  oji  the  Barmouth  coach,  young 
Matthews,— now  mine  host"  of  The  Crown"  at  Welshpool,— 
whipped  up  his  horses  in  a  style  and  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the 
most  accomplished  charioteer.  But  old  Time,  certes  the  most 
relentless  of  all  potentates,  while  he  scatters  joy  and  pleasure  in 
the  paths  of  some,  places  dcsjioi.dcncy  and  sorrow  in  the  way  yf 
others;  and  many  a  year  haa  now  passed  since  mv  ineart  expanded 
with  such  delight  on  my  return  to  my  native  land.*'  Still  my 
▼iilts  are  as  regular  as  beforoi  but  times  ate  altered ;  and,  instead 
of  spending  my  time  in  the  ntansions  of  bosjpitable  friends,  I  am 
wandering  about  the  conntry^  communing  with  the  spirit  of  the 
waste  and  the  wilderness*  In  some  of  these  wanderings*  tboUp 
rer\der,  shalt  accompany  me  ;  and,  as  an  introduction,  we  will  ^ 
first  on  a  little  fishin^?:  excursion  to  Tal-y-llyn,  and  round  back 
again  by  way  of  Towyn  to  Dol^^clly.  We  wiii  tirst  pay  a  visit  to 
**  Betty  the  Barber,**  over  against  **The  Angel,**  and  nigh  unto  the 
market-place.  Here  we  will  supply  ourselves  with  a  straw -hat, 
made  probably  at  Uanelltyd,  ana  costing  as  much  as  one  sterling 
shillbg.  I  cannot  think  of  leaving  Betty  without  a  formal  intro- 
duction  :  Betty,  as  her  cognomen  indicates,  irthe  wife  of  a  knight 
of  the  pole ;  and  report  says  that  she  shaves  much  closer  than  her 
husband,  Griffith.  Of  this,  however,  we  will  not  seriously  avouch  ; 
but,  when  beards  arc  scarce,  she  wiU  shear  sheep,  or  sell  friiit  or 
fish,  or  any  thing  else,  so  as  to  turn  the  penny.  Indeed,  Betty's 
situation  is  no  sinecure;  and  she  wants  only  the  opportunity  of 
displaying  as  many  accomplishments  as  old  Peggy  Kvaus,  of  Llaii- 
bens,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  was  the  best  wrestler,  fox-hunter, 
shoe-maker,  boat-builder,  and  beaven  knows  what  beside,  in  the 
whole  district  Bidding  her  farewell,  and  bearing  witb  us  her  fer. 
vent  prayers  for  luck,  we  set  off  to  Tal-y«Uyn« 

We  are  going  for  about  a  week,  and  we  must  arran^  accord* 
ingly*  While  one  of  us  carries  the  fishing-basket,  containing  .a 
modicum  or  so  of  good  whisky  or  brandy,  the  other  must  sitog 
across  his  shoulders  the  bag  with  the  linen,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  may  be  necessary.  Our  dress  must  be  duly  considered, 
too:  our  nether  man  must  be  enveloped  in  loose  Russia-duck  trow- 
sers,  stout  shoes,  (boots  are  out  of  the  question,)  and  strong  cot- 
ton or  very  fine  woollen  stockinj^s  ;  while  the  u|>pcr  garments  oun;lit 
to  consist  of  a  jacket  and  waistcoat  of  jean,  with  pockets  suili- 
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eiently  capaciotta  to  GOntaia  all  those  miscellaneouB  articles  which 
an  angler  might  want,  and  with  which  he  ought  in  all  excnrsions 
of  this  kind  to  supply  himself. 

Isaak  Walton  has  given  aJormidable  catalogue  of  requisites  for 
the  angler*t  tackleJ>ag,  hut  the  fly-fisher  has  no  necessity  to  en. 
cumber  himtelf  with  one  quarter  of  the  articles  mentioned*  A 
hook  well  filled  with  choice  flies,  as  many  colled  lines  as  he 
pleasesy  a  good  quantity  of  gnt,  some  single  heirs,  waxed  thread 
and  silk,  a  ^ood  mnliiplyin^  reel,  a  spare  top  or  two  for  his  rod  in 
case  of  accideoty  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  anife,  with  a  landing  net  and 
basket,  nre,  with  his  fod,  all  that  are  necessary,  and  quite  enough 
to  take  care  of. 

The  turnpike  road  to  Tal-y-llyn  pursues  a  very  circuitous  route, 
round  the  base  of  tliat  chain  of  hills  which,  risine  to  the  south  of 
Cader  Idris,  stretches  towards  the  north-east,  and  occupies  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  country.  To  avoid  this  circuitous  track,  1 
will  conduct  you  over  the  hills,  by  which  we  shall  save  two  or  three 
niiles  of  the  road.  We  will  cross  the  Avail,  therefore,  by  a  ford 
of  sieppiog-stones,  and,  bearing  towards  llie  eusiern  point  of  Cader 
Idris,  pursue  our  course  along  the  Wcnallt, , having  the  river  last 
meutioucd  rushing  aud  thundering  over  the  rocks  beneath  us. 
The  scenery  now  becomes  exceedingly  grand  and  bold.  The  im- 
petuous Avan  rashes  along  many  yards  beneath  us,  its  foaming 
waters  flashing  in  numerous  cascades  through  the  dark  foliage  of 
the  trees  which  clothe  its  banks,  while  their  roar  falls  upon  the  ear 
like  the  rushing  of  ,an  advancing  legion.  After  about  an  hoor^s 
climbing,  along  a  rocky  ascent,  we  reach  the  soatl  crn  extremity  of 
this  nigged  defile,  which  is  called  by  the  peasants  Bwlck^cockt  ftud 
find  ourselves  on  the  summit  of  a  rnng^e  of  hills,  presenting  the 
appf'^rnnce  nf  a  vast  moor,  interspersed  with  rocks,  brooks,  and 
turbernes.  These  uplands,  which  constitute  f^o  great  a  portion  of 
the  Welsh  hizhlnnds,  bleak,  barren,  and  uncultivated  as  they  ap- 
pear, are  of  sume  value,  notwithstanding,  to  the  landholder.  In 
the  more  mountninons  parts  of  North  Wales,  the  income  of  the  pro- 
prietor,  not  depending  upon  corn,  or  any  other  article  of  cultiva- 
tion, is  made  up  by  timber ;  which  produces  oak-bark,  (of  which 
large  quantities  are  annually  exported  to  Ireland,)  cord-wood  for 
fuel,  and  poles  for  mines.  The  turf,  also,  is  valuable,  as  is  the 
lend  itielt,  at  a  sheepwalk,  and  as  pasturage  for  horses  and 
cattle. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  Bwleh'coeh  is  hold,  magnificent, 
aid  extensive.  Cader  lifts  up  its  lofty  head  to  heaven,  immedi- 
ately above  us ;  the  road  over  Bwlch  oerdrwt  is  that  small,  thin, 
strip  of  a  path,  which  you  see  to  the  east,  stretching  between  those 
green  mountains*  That  house  in  the  hollow  with  a  few  flr*trees 
about  it  is  Gwanas,  and  a  little  nearer  Dolgelly  yon  may  see  the 
woods  about  Caerynwch,  the  favorite  residence  of  Uie  late  Chief 
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Baron  Richards.*  The  road  just  beneath  if^  that  to  Machyn* 
lleth,  and  (he  point  to  which  we  must  now  make.    To  the  north, 

in  the  ho!!n\v  between  these  hills  and  those  opposite,  is  Dolg-elly, 
and  you  may  trace  its  river,  the  Gwynion  ;  westward  along  the 
vale  it  joins  the  Mawddach  at  LlanelUyd;  and  tliat  smooth,  dis- 
tant, glistening  body  is  llie  Mawdd.ich,  it?  rapacious  bed  now  iiiled 
by  the  mnj nins^-tide.  Just  above  Caeryawch  are  tlie  wooxis  of 
Nanuau  and  Garthmaelan,  part  of  the  properly  of  Sir  Robert 
Vaughan,  of  whom  more  anon.  And  dow  let  us  detce&d  into 
the  road. 

Here,  you  see,  are  a  number  of  oblong  tumuli^  covered  with  the 
green  sward  of  the  hill-side,  and  arranged  very  regularly,  their 
largest  diameter  being  from  east  to  weat»  Now  these  iwrndi^  or 
tameddaut  are,  without  dotibty  the  rude  monuments  of  some 
mountain  warriors,  whose  bones  have  been  mouldering  for  centn- 
ries  in  the  earth  which  covers  them  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not.  Pennant 
alludes  in  his  Tours  to  a  battle  which  had  been  fought  here  be- 
tween two  British  chieftains.  I  should  like  to  excarate  one  of 
these  tumuli;  for,  as  the  British  warriors  were  generally  buried 
witli  tlieir  arms  and  accoutrements,  some  interesting  discoveries 
might  be  mp.de.  A  gentleman  of  DoLelly  found,  about  tive 
years  ago,  a  very  beautiful  torg,  or  torques ji  in  a  turberry  ou  the 
other  or  north  side  of  Cader;  and  the  value  of  the  gold  was,  if  I 
remember  right,  upwards  of  twenty- five  guineas.  Similar  relict 
niighi  be  iuuud  la  this  spot;  at  all  events,  a  little  labour  would 
produce  some  interesting  relolt. 

Striking  now  into  the  hitrh  road,  we  enter  a  very  bold  pass, 
botiuded  on  the  south  by  a  ridge  of  stii]^  udous  rocks,  and  on  the 
noriii  by  the  precipitous  declivities  ol  Cader  Idris,  down  whose 
rugged  sides  small  rivuleta  from  the  lakes  and*  springs  on  the 
mountain  pour  forth  their  waters  in  a  series  of  narrow,  bat  Tehe- 
ment  cascades.  The  scei^e  grows  bolder  and  more  beaotiful 
the  farther  we  adTance;  and  no  sound  disturbs  its  loneliness,  save 
the  echo  of  our  own  fooUalls,  the  croaking  of  the  rock-raven,  or 

*  ITie  late  Chief  Baron,  "the  lauyfTand  the  qentlemnn,*'  was  an  exnnipic 
of  per»t:veiu)g  exertion  and  vst- 1 l-di reeled  talent  rewaided  by  honour  and 
advancement ;  he  was  liberally,  educated  by  his  father,  and  chose  the  law  as 
his  profession.  By  unwearied  industry,  assiduous  appUcatioo,  and  no  otdt- 
may  share  of  talent,  the  youi^  ^^'eIshraan  obtained  notice  aniODghis  fellows; 
and,  in  process  of  time,  arrived  at  those  high  juriici.il  honours  xvliich  he 
eventually  enjoyed.  Mr.  "Counsellor  Itichanls,"  the  lule  liy  which  he  was 
dc-signaieil  by  his  countrymen,  while  at  liie  bar,  uas  re»pecltxi  and  be- 
loved ;  as  ''my  Lord  Baron/'  he  was  revered  and  regarded  as  a  man  who 
had  raised  himself  so  high  by  his  own  merit,  integhtyj  and  abi  I  .t y .  1 1  e  d  led, 
nt  nn  advanced  n^e,  of  a  disenso  of  the  hetat,  under  which  he  had  suffered 
for  many  years.    *•  Keciuiescat  in  pace.** 

f  The  ^oldnn  f'^r{-  nlltirled  to  above  is  now  in  the  possession  of  David 
JoM  b,  esq.  ot  Millbank  row,  Westminster. — Ediiuhs. 
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the  bleating  of  a  stray  sheep,  which,  afiri^^htetl  at  uur  approach, 
swiiilv  op  into  tlie  mouviiaiua.  In  a  short  time  we  reach  u 
smali  poei  i^Lltfu-ifach*},  close  to  the  road  on  our  left,  the  water  of 
MfhkAk  is  of  a  Mi  ^oddj  cohmr,  but  of  great  depths  It  ebatfthn 
Ml, b«t, mkm iMlMr % nuuk^kh ^kj/M  m die  kndattip«»  I 
iMin  ikai  iiteiUily  poiniMl  k  «it« 

JaBt  Wfwrd  li1yn*bat%  we  mcli  llie  brow  of  mi  eminence  in  tin 
mid,  Wliem  we  olitaln  the  fitit  view  of  tVil-y4lyn,  and  of  llie  hike 

Called  £fyn  Mivyngil.  The  icene  is  one  of  great  beauty  and  Iran  • 
quillity.  There  is  the  white  church,  and  the  little  hortdry,  with 
its  «moke  ascending  calmly  into  the  quiet  heaven ;  ami  Dolfa- 
nog,  with  its  fir-treeg,  and  luxuriant  corn-fieUis  :  nnd  Ty  yn -y 
Cotnel,  the  curate's  cottage;  and  the  Llijn  itself,  *•  expanding  lU 
lone  bosom  to  the  sky,"  and  spreading  its  silvery  bosom  before 
heaven,  4]t  emblem  ul  die  candour  and  ing-enuou^ness  ot  mortaluy. 
After  the  wild  graiKicur  through  which  we  had  passed,  the  sight 
«f  tkli  qiiiel  volley  wvs  delighiftilly  refmhing ;  «nd  ibe  signs 
liwBan  anniatien  ml  Mietry»  whicb  now  beoame  ^pMepCible  Id 
ut»  conveyed  a  feelina;  of  gmaete  to  our  eoule*  aner  the  awfiil 
stMnew^thebiftle. 

We  view  the  green  earth  with  a  loving  look, 

Like  us  lejoicing  in  the  gracious  sky ; 
A  Toicc  comes  to  us  from  the  runuing  brook, 

Tb&t  sp^ini  to  brenthf?  a  .TTntpfvil  mtlci'iy. 
Then  tUl  titingi  seem  uobucd  wuh  ixUt  atui  aease^ 

And,  as  firoa  dreamsb  with  kindly  nailes,  to  wakings 
Happy  in  heauty and  innocence* 

We  now  descend  towar(i«»  the  lake,  and,  with  ail  an  anxious 
angler's  feeling,  are  desirous  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  breeze  ; 
but,  belbio  we  approech  sulBcienU^  neaf  to  learn  thie  ttafKirtaait 
fMuticnlar,  we  make  a  dtteovery,  wfaieh  ie  always  eon«deredan  un* 

erring  indication  of  sport, >-Mer^  it  Miff  en  C?tt^«CDeA  (the  Red- 
rock)«   This  r<K!k  is  situated  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  lake, 

and  is  easily  perceptible  long;  before  we  reach  the  lake  itself,  its 
highest  peak  being  often  crowned  wtlh  w  lloatir  g^  wreath  of  mist. 
We  now  ascertain  that  the  lake  is  nitlled  by  a  steady  breeze  tioni 
the  west,  a  point  which  every  ang-U  r  knows  how  to  apprt'ciale.  We 
next  discover  that  the  boat  belonging  to  the  lake  is  disengaged ; 
aOy  with  every  prospect  of  a  gloitoae  evening  before  us,  we  walk 
bttekly  on  towarde  the  litUe  Inn  at  the  farthett  extremity  of  the 
lake,  where  wo  arrive  quite  ready  for  rest  and  refreehniont*t 

*  It  is  also  called  Uyn-y-Trigraeawyn,  from  thtee  huge  masses  of  rock 

which  lie  by  its  side>  and  which  tradition  informs  us  were  cast  out  of  the 
shoes  of  the  giant  Idits  one  mointng,  as  he  was  walking  round  the  mountain. 

t  Tal-y-Ilyn  is  the  property  of  C  olonel  X'aughan,  of  Hengwrt  and  Rug, 
who  purchased  it  lor  uo  other  purpose  than  that  of  affordii  g  h  s  friends  tlM 
NO.  ii,  Ji  b  ' 
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That  William  Roberts,  "mine  host,"  and  Betty  his  wife,  will  ht! 
glad  Lu  gee  u:>,  llierc  cati  be  no  doubt ;  indeed,  they  always  receive 
me  wilh  the  unfeigned  delight  of  old  acquaintance,  aad  every 
thing  that  the  houie  ftfibrds  is  tlways  nlaced  before  ut.  Let  me 
just  mention,  par  parenthhet  that  Wiliiam'a  brandy  and  ram  are 
excellent ;  his  Cwrwy  genemlly  speaking,  is  nd  trash ;  but  his 
sf  irits,  with  which  he  is  supplied  by  that  famous  angler,  Philip 
Hughes,  0^  Mwythig^  are  always  capital ;  and  I  do  not  know  what 
more,  in  the  drinking  way,  at  all  events,  an  angler  would  want 
than  a  good  jorum  of  rum-punch  or  of  brandy>toddy. 

It  was  necessary  that,  after  onr  tonsome  walk,  we  should  have 
some  dinner;  and  a  dinnor  we  had  that  would  have  satisfied  old 
Izaak  Walton,  and  called  tbrtli  the  sincere  pniiscs  of  that  prince 
of  piscators.  Some  prime  trout,  red  and  fuil  of  roc,  a  couole  uf 
.loaaled  ducks,  with  stewed  mushrooms,  French  beans  ana  new 
potatoes,  and  a  glorions  custard-pudding,  constitnled  fare  that 
an  alderman  would  not  have  disregards;  and  which,  washed 
down  with  some  very  decent  punch,  enabled  us  to  pursue  our  sport 
with  all  the  energy  that  was  requisite  for  success.  The  mist  on 
Craig-coch  proved  no  fnlse  propliet  ;  for  our  Pies  were  fatally  suc- 
cessful, and  we  were  soon  amply  occupied  in  lilliug  our  basket 
with  some  of  the  choicest  productions  of  the  lake. 

The  Lake  of  Tal-y-llyn,  or  rather  of  I.Iyu  IMwyr^^il,  is  small  hut 
beautiful ;  its  wi{le«it  breadth  is  not  more  than  iiuif  u  mde,  and  its 
length  from  east  to  west  does  not  exceed  two  miles.  Its  northern 
boundaries  consist  of  rich  pasture-land,  while  oa  the  south  a  high 
green  bill,  covered  only  with  short  herbage,  a  mere  shccp-walk,  in 
fact,  rears  Itself  to  the  clouds,  and  eiitends  the  whole  icngth  of 
the  lake*  At  the  eastern  end  is  the  farm  of  D61-fanog,  and  at  the 
other  are  the  HtUe  inn,  the  church,  two  or  three  huts  near  it,  and 
the  river  of  Macs-y-Pandy,  which  joins  the  Dysynwy  a  few  miles 
below.  It  is  about  eight  miles  from  Dolgelly,  and  about  twelve 
from  Machynlleth.  Its  only  piscatory  productions  arc  tront  and 
eels  ;  tlie  latter  attaining;  a  good  size,  and  finding  a  swU'  j>rntcction 
in  tiic  deep  coat  of  moss  which  covers  tlie  bottom,  and  cil)und;ince 
of  food  in  the  a4ualic  insects  and  grubs  that  inhabit  il  Oi  tlu2 
trout  there  are  two  species,  the  large  lake-trout  {talmo  lacu$ifU\ 
and  the  common  river-trout  {tKthno  fario\  the  latter  finding  its  way 
into  the  lake  by  two  or  three  streams,  which  feed  it,  from  the  hilts ; 
these  never  attain  any  considerable  magnitude,  but  the  others,  being 
indigenous  to  the  pool,  grow  to  a  good  size.   The  finest  which 

enjoyment  of  nncrling  therein.  Tlie  stmnpor  who  has  never  heard  of  thi< 
generous-hearted  V\  clsliman  is  equally  welcome  to  participate  in  (he  sport, 
without  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  beggbig  a  day's  fishing,  or  even  of 
intimating  his  intontion  to  the  proprietor.  The  colonel  has  also  provided  ji 
boat  for  thoso  who  \  isit  the  lake,  which  may  always  be  had,  ifdiiengagecl,  by 
application  at  the  inn. 

^  »  1 
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are  caught  with  a  fl^  vary  from  a  pouad  to  between  three  and  four 
IMMiBdi ;  one  weifphmg  more  than  twelve  pounds  wia  fooDd» «  few 
wmtefs  ego,  ftosen  uiMler  the  ioe. 

I  have  said  that  Tal.y-llyn  is  a  sweet  place :  but  who  can  de« 
eenbe  the  calm  and  quiet  beauty  of  that  secluded  valley ;  the  holy 
•implicity  of  that  little  church,  with  its  white  gravestones  stretch* 
ing  down  to  the  water-side ;  the  towering  magni6cence  of  those 
loiiy  mouQtainM ;  the  good  and  cheap  accommodations  of  that 
unpretending  bostelrv  ;  and,  though  last,  not  least  in  our  sweet 
love,  the  beauty  ol  the  lovely  4ake,  which  reposes  in  quiet  joy 
under  the  blue  summer  sky?  In  truth,  Tal  y-Hyn  is  a  beautiful 
spot,  embosomed  amoog  green  hills,  and  atlurding*  to  the  weary 
spirit  that  serene,  sequestered  happiness,  which  it  can  never  find 
amidst  the  din  and  clamour  of  the  world.  From  this  sweet  ▼ale, 
at  least,  all  the  cares  and  turmoils  of,  busy  life  are  excluded. 
Here, — to  use  the  words  of  one  whose  giftea  soul  could  feel  the 
soothing  power  of  such  a  scene,  and  whose  wounded  heart  could 
imbibe  balm  from  its  beauty,— 

,**  Here  Poesy  might  wake  her  heaven-taught  lyre. 

And  look  through  Nature  with  creative  fire  ; 

Here,  to  the  wrongs  of  fate  half  recuucii'd, 

Misfoitiriies  lifl^it»aed  steps  might  wander  wild ; 

And  Disappointment,  in  these  lonely  bounds, 

Fiml  balm  to  soothe  her  bitter  rankling  wounds  : 

Here  hcari-struck  Grief  might  heavftnwnrd  stretch  her  scan. 

And  injur  d  Worth  forget  and  pardon  man/' 

BVBVS. 

Every  "  brother  of  the  angle"  would  have  participated  in  the 
pleasure  which  is  to  he  derived  from  fisliiiig  (or  tliroe  days,  with 
excellent  success^  iu  Lliia  lilllc  puiadii»e;  and  nut  a  tew  would  have 
irelcomed,  as  I  have  often  done,  the  **  seventh  day,"  that  they 
might  pause  even  from  their  pleasures.  Reader  1  hast  thou  ever 
spent  a  "  Sabbath  amou^  th'e  mountains,"  amidst  the  awful  still- 
ness and  solitude  of  the  eternal  hills  ?  If  thou  hast,  well  canst  thou 
appreciate  the  holy  simplicity  of  that  holiday,  by  reflections  thus 
engendered.   £ven  the  unhappy  may  find  th^  purest  consolation. 

**  Low  ss  we  are,  we  blend  our  fiile 

Witli  things  so  beautifully  great ; 

And  tltough  opprest  with  heaviest  grief 

From  Nature's  blij»  we  draw  relief, 

Assured  drat  God's  roost  gracious  eye 

Beholds  us  in  our  misery, 

And  sends  mild  sound  and  lovely  sight 

To  change  tliat  misery  to  delight/' 

•  WlLbON. 

We  hold  that  there  cannot  exist,  consistently  with  one's  know- 
ledcre  of  human  nature,  a  truly  irreligious  fisher.  Who  can  resist 
the  freshness  and  the  purity,  and  the  promise  and  the  glad  up- 
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lifting  of  lH«  morning  dew?  Wl»o  ean  rtsist  the  olcrf^tion  and  the 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  which  evety  asceiitiitig  step  oo  Lbe  mouniatn 
imparls  or  supports  ?  Who  can  resist  tht  intercotaxiMuiiogs  of  soli* 
tuiie»  the  inoer  feeling  and  omvanl  impre^Mik  ol  tkat  doM  and 
ekvatuig  ioterco«rte»  which  the  ipirtt  of  Natice  holds  witk  iho 
hearu 

It  it  Oftly  in  such  lonely  wanderings  at  these  that  the  mind 
driokadeap  butqutel  dfaogbti  of  ioiprBtioft;  aad  htcom%  as 
Qmtbtj  Crayoft  obnrwmf  intoaaciy  MMibla  of  tha  boaaty  tad 
aMijeafy  of  Mataia.  The  imagiBatioB  hindloi  into  laplara;  YafM^ 
but  exquivia  imaees  and  ideas  keep  breakia|^  ia  upo»  it,  and  wa 
lOYel  ia  aata  ana  ahaott  incooeeiatbla  luury  of  thoofght* 

"  And  thus,  whene'er 
Bilui  ifeels  as  man,  the  Earth  is  beaufifat. 

His  blessings  sanctify  eren  senseless  fliiagt^ 
And  the  yvidc  world,  in  cheerful  lonpliiiesi^- 
Returus  to  him  ila  joy.    1  he  snmmor  nir, 
Whose  gUttering  stilluess  si%QO»  witlua  his  soui^ 
Stinwi9i  jfsowndeligiht.  Tbe  fevdant  Eadh^ 
Like  beauty  waking  from  a  happy  dream^ 
Lies  smiling.    Each  &ir  cloua  to  liim  appeals 
A  pilgrim  travelling  to  his  shrine  of  peace. 
And  Uie  wild  wave  that  wantons  ou  die  sea, 
A  gay,  tho'  homeless  stronser.    Ever  blest 
The  man,  who  thus  behol(u  the  golden  chain 
Linkmg  his  soul  to  outward  oaiUMi  &ily 
Fall  of  the  LiTiBG  Goo.*^ 

WILSON. 

After  rambliag  abdat  nearly  all  the  morning,  we  returned  to 
dinner;  and,  at  we  sat  at  the  latticed  window  of  the  liltre  inn^ 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  cbarch  and  one  end  of  the  lake*  wa 

deserted  a  funeral  procession,  advancing  along  the  side  of  the 
opposite  mountain,  preceded  by  Llie  minister  in  his  surplice. 
There  were  about  thirty  individuals  follnwing  the  cottin,  although 
that  coffin  contained  the  remains  ot"  a  mere  nu. unlain-yuutli,  who 
was  scarcely  a  degree  more  elevated  in  station  ili m  lUe  oidujury 
day-labouier  in  Enjj^land  :  but,  then,  Morgan  \\  illiams,  as  we 
afterwards  learnt,  vvu:j  iin  oUjtol  ot  ao  Ittdin^  regard  in  ihc  esti- 
mation of  the  simple  and  secluded  peasants  among  whom  he  dwelt. 
His  father  had  been  a  small  u plaao  farmer,  among  the  mountains 
above  Tal-y>llyn ;  bathe  bad  died  while  Morgan  was  yet  a  mere 
child,  leading  the  poor  widow  to  carry  on  the  little  farm  as  best 
she  could  wiibout  him, 

Morgan  was  a  sickly  babe,  and  be  gpew  up  a  sickly  boy ;  but, 
blighteo  at  the  blossom  was»  it  was  still  the  mother's  hope,  and 
that  mother  loved  her  child  tenderly,  dearly ;  piouslv  loved  htm. 
Amidst  all  the  privations  of  hard  laLour,  aad  harder  poverty ; 
amidst  all  the  bitterness  of  her  desolate  and  needy  coadilioa; 
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wmMtt  iK  ikB^wamm  of  disappoiitaeM  cfl4  imat,  Moif  an  wtm 
tk*  tol  mm!  iRMlcse  coBsiderauon  ;  aad  her  raornfng  and  evening 
devptkw  wimf^  caadsded  witb  a  hfunihiti  hm%  fervent  prater  for 

thn  preservatTon  of  her  darling.   Tht»  prayer  was  not  suppficatcKt 

rn  ram:  the  child  grew,  atyd  ^atherecl  strength,  til!  it  pnssofl  the 
bonnils  of  chikihood,  and  became,  not  indred  a  robust  vouth, 
but  still  sufficiently  strong  and  hearty  to  coulnbctte  coosidefably 
to  the  care  and  managemtjQt  of  '*  the  farm." 

The  Eiig:Iish  reader  will  smile  when  he  is  told  that  this  "farm" 
consisted  of  about  a  dozen  acresof  rough  mount.iin-land,  adorti-ing 
growth  to  some  potatoes,  a  bnah«U  of  oa(s,  au<i  »t)ll  fewer  of 
barley ;  with  enougl^  fodder  for  one  ctm,  a  pony,  and  three  or 
kmt  pies :  but^  ranitecl  and  kmW  as  iheir  esiabNsbaMni  was,  It 
afiMM  ample  ooenpaciOD  for  beta  tfie  neihcr  and  her  eon.  The 
•n4ier  naaeged  all  witbm  dDevs>  end  many  ty(  the  more  labofWMS 
eccn^atioae  of  tb&  nptend  famerV  life  fell  to  her  share.  She 
assisted  Morgan  in  gcrtirc:  in  the  potatoes  for  the  winter,  ami  in 
the  tbrmation  of  th«ir  little  turf-stack  in  autumn,  c^rrvinf*- with  her 
own  hamis  a  lai^e  portion  of  this  useful  fuel  from  the  moor  on  the 
summit  of  the  ncare&t  mountain.  The  care  of  the  cow  and  the 
pig»  was  e]Lciu:^ively  htr  a  ;  and  so  good  was  her  management  of 
Ibeir  diminaltfe  dutjf  tbat,  aftes  providing  enoa^b  butter  for  their 
•am  eeanniBptio^,  she  eee»  eontrif ed,  when  Btindte's  mffk  was 
more  than  asaally  abundant,  tO'takea  pound  or  two  to  the  market 
at  DaigeUy,  which  was  only  nine  nfles  distent  orer  the  montitain?, 
9m4  to  which  she  walked  in  the  monring,  and  returned  again  in 
the  evenirrir,  in  time  to  join  her  ion  In  thf»  nocturnal  llinnksgtving', 
whi(  h  was  ipgiilarly  ctiered  up  to  heaven  before  they  indulged  in 
a  temporary  respite  fronv  tbeir  daily  toil. 

Morgan's  occupation  was  not  less  laborions  or  unremiuin^. 
All  the  out-door  labour  was  done  by  him  alone,  or  in  conjunctiuu 
with  his  mother.  He  ploughed  the  land,  sowed  the  cT;^in,  reaped, 
thrashed,  and  went  to  Towyn  market  to  sell  it.  Tiiuit  iiulc  flock 
of  sheep,  wl^iih  gra/cd  on  a  sheepwalk  two  miles  froro  tlie  house, 
was  under  Morgan's  especiafcare,  aided»  I  sbouIdTsay ,  by  his  dog 
Pfncher,  a  rough  and  ugly  cnr  to  att  appearaDce^  but  possessing 
all  the  virtues  of  the  mountain  sheep-dog,  that  is,  he  was  faithful 
and  food,  sagacious,  bold,  hardy,  and  enticing;  and  it  was  only 
necessary  to  send  him  out  upon  the  mountains  to  ensure  the  safe 
and  speedy  infolding  of  the  flock.  He  knew  every  sheep  and 
lamb  belonL'^ins'  to  his  master,  and  they  knew  him  ;  so  that,  when- 
ever they  heard  his  uot-unfriendly  bark,  they  knew  it  was  time  to 
leave  their  pastures. 

Thus  were  the  mother  and  son  occupied  ;  and  we,  who  live  in 
populous  towns  and  cilies,  know  liiilo  of  Uie  miseries  and  priva- 
tions, and  paiieut  cndufiuice,  of  the  far.di&tani  and  secluded  po- 
pukiiou  of  Brilaifi.    We  dream  not  of  their  exposore  to  the 
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storms  [\nd  inclemencies  of  winter,  nor  to  the  tierce  heat  and  tem- 
pests of  summer;  and,  above  all,  of  tlieir  (often)  uncomplaining 
submission  to  the  combined  evils  of  poverty  and  sickacss.  Re* 
creation,  or  indulgence  in  pleasure,  of  even  an  ordinary  character, 
is  a  stranger  to  mm;  tma  they  toil  on,  day  after  day,  and  year 
aflker  year,  without  the  expectation  or  the  hope  of  any  greater 
happiness  than  barely  to  exist,  and,  when  dead,  to  be  hnried  in  the 
same  grave  which  covers  the  moaldering  ijemaios  of  their  fore- 
lathers. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  life  of  continual  labour  and  constant 

exertion,  Morgan  was  contented,  and  repined  not ;  and,  Strang 
as  it  may  appear,  his  mind  was  moulded  lor  the  reception  of  some 
of  the  higher  attributes  of  humanity,  had  it  been  cultivated  by 
proper  management.  Even  under  every  disadvantaecc,  it  emitted 
many  proots  of  the  fertile  soil  wiiliin;  and,  amidst  all  the  toil  and 
lowliness  of  his  calling,  he  contrived  to  collect  a  mass  of  knowledge 
far,  very  far,  above  his  fellows.  His  principal  bias  was  towards 
calculation;  and  he  had  made  some  progress  in  the  Elements  of 
Euclid.  He  was  a  very  expert  arithmetician ;  and  his  neighboms 
never  failed  to  avail  therosclves  of  his  acquirements  in  this  respect 
whenever  their  accounts  exceeded  five  or  six  lines  of  addition. 
Morgan  was  a  poet  too,  that  is,  a  Welsh  poet ;  and  often,  as  he 
wandered,  lonely  and  late,  over  tiie  hills,  returning  homeward 
from  some  distant  fair,  lias  his  soul  l  een  lifted  up  to  heaven,  and 
given  vent  io  his  feelings  in  a  burat  of  piou^  and  grateful  inspira* 
tion.  Not  altogether  "  mute,"  therefore,  was  wis  inglorious 
Milton ;"  and  his  poor  mother  would  oflen  smile  at  the  rhapsodies 
of  her  son,  as  he  rehearsed  to  her,  of  an  evening,  his  last  effort  of 
poesy.  Under  some  circumstances,  perhaps,  this  predilection 
might  have  rendered  him  the  scorn,  if  not  the  envy,  or  his  fellow- 
peasants  ;  but  Morgan  ^Villiam8,  with  all  his  oddities,  tras  fcind  to 
his  u'idoivcd  mother ;  and,  among  those  secluded  hills,  where  hlial 
piety  is  always  admired  and  reverenced,  this  virtue  would  have 
counterbalanced  vices  far  more  htinous  than  an  occasional  flirta- 
tion with  the  muses.  As  it  was,  he  was  much  respected  by  every 
one;  and,  as  far  as  the  enjoyment  of  the  goodwill  of  others  was 
concerned,  Morgan  was  a  happy  man.  But  Morgan  was  not 
happy.  Contented  we  have  said  he  was,  but  he  was  not  happy. 
He  knew,  by  that  sacred  and  mysterious  foreboding  peculiar  to 
those  who  are  tainted  with  the  seeds  of  an  hereditary  and  fatal 
malady,  tint  lie  should  not  live  to  comfort  the  declining  years  of 
his  poor  HKJtlicr.  Every  winter  made  fresh  and  more  terrible 
inroads  ii|)uii  his  constitution,  till  his  hollow  cong;h  and  sunken 
haggard  eye  gave  visible  token  of  the  mischief  thai  was  insidiously 
wcnrfcing  within.  Yet  even  now,  enfeebled  and  woni  out  as  he  was, 
be  continued  to  eiert  himself  about  the  farm,  and  tnost  miserable 
would  his  mother  have  been  had  she  witnessed  one  half  of  his 
sufferings  when  exposed  to  the  cold  on  the  mountains.    Yet  he 
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eomplaitied  not,  mitcniiired  not,  bnt  battled  with  his  weaknen  88 
w^ll  as  he  could,  till  one  morning  he  was  alarmed  at  a  gush  of 
blood  from  his  throat*  He  now  gave  up,  took  to  his  bed,  and  laid 
himself  down  to  die* 

It  was  now  that  the  pious  and  peaceful  tenor  of  his  life  became 
a  source  of  soothing  consolation ;  cheered  him  through  this 
season  of  sorrow ;  and  enabled  him  to  contemplate  the  desolation 

of  his  mother  with  tnorf  resolution.  He  knew  that  she  could  not 
linger  long  behintl,  and  the  hope  of  meetings  "where  the  wicked 
cea»e  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest"'  conveyed  a  pensive 
joy  to  his  heart. 

In  such  a  case,  the  ^ravc  is  as  a  bed  of  down,  "  soft  as  the 
breath  of  ev<  n,'*  where  we  muy  rest  undisturbed  by  the  wants  and 
woeSj  and  bitter  humiUaiiunsi  uf  poor  mortality. 

Some  green  nnd  gmssy  mound  shall  cover 
The  mouldoring  corpse  froiu  human  eye)- 

Around  tiic  spot  shall  Pity  hover, 
Abore  thsU  shine  the  wight  blue  sky. 

Although^  in  life,  the  licart  in  sadness 

Wore  out  its  brief  existence  here,  -  . 

Tlie  grave,  where  now  'tis  laid,  in  gladness 

SIiaII  amitey  though  watered  with  a  tear  I 

Under  such  eircumstanceSy  death  is  but  the  calm  soft  ebbing  of 
the  gentle  tide  of  life»  to  flow  no  more  on  the  troubled  strand  of 
existence. 

Such  was  the  death  of  this  poor  mountaineer.  As  a  proof  of 
the.  affection  with  which  lie  was  regarded,  he  was  followed  to  the 
grave  by  upwards  of  thirty  persons,  very  few  of  whom  were  con- 
nected with  him  ^y  kindred;  and  we  have  since  ascertained  that 

the  widow,  now  ti  childloss  one,  has  lost  nothing,  in  point  of  sub- 
«^i?{encc,  by  the  death  of  her  son,  her  friendly  neighhours  liavinj^ 
assisted  her  to  work  the  farm,  and  contributed  in  other  respects 
to  her  humble  and  unobtrusive  necessities. 

Mervikius. 


METHBOLIK* 

/.  H,  7«  C.  Sahtiem  el  unnum  Plai&uicum, 

Nou  viiis  sed  apis  succum  tibi  milto  bihcndum 
Quemlegimus  Baboos  olim  potasse  Britannos 
(iualibet  in  bacca  ViTis  Meoera  latescit 
Uualibel  in  guua  Melis  Aolaia  ninet*. 

The  juice  of  bees,  not  Bacchus,  herebehohl, 

Wliu  li  lUitish  !).ii  d^  wvrv  wont  tn  quali"  of  old  ; 
Till-  In  rri(  <;  of  the  gfHjx  Willi  JUtUH  {iWt'il, 

Hm  in  lilt'  iioNEY-coMn  the  graces  dwell. 
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The  desire  of  going  abroad  on  continental  tounhas  jprodaced  ia 
England,  from  feelings  of  mere  curiosity,  ike  same  efiect  that  su- 
perstition aiid  zeal  formerly  did  among  the  crusaders.  In  both 
'  cases,  a  large  proportion  of  the  lii^^her  classes  and  their  dependants 
have  left  their  native  laud,  while  ihe  natives  of  tiiuse  countries 
where  tlicy  went  have  never  dreamed  of  returning  the  visit 
l  ui  eigoers,  indeed^  when  they  see  us  during  our  journey-fever, 
say  among  themselves,  What  a  horrid  place  that  England  roust 
be,  when  all  who  can  afibid  it  teafe  it  on  Die  lint  opportunity  T 
But  we  need  not  uadeceWe  tfaem.  A  regular  fm)x>nation  of  them 
into  England,  led  by  the  aaaie  cmioeity  which  leads  us  abroad, 
would  be  as  great  a  nuisance  as  can  well  be  imagtned.  It  ia  quite 
sufficient  that  we  should  ourselves  be  well  aware  of  the  varied 
scenery  contained  in  the  British  isles. 

Nor  indeed  have  the  beauties  of  our  aaliTe  landscape  failed  in 
obtaining  due  regard.  Our  exhibitions  are  replenhhed  with  mate* 
rials  drawn  almost  cxcln^ivclv  from  the  stores  of  the  T^niied  Kin^- 
dom.  Turner  goes  along  the  coast;  Copley  Fielding-  down  to 
Brighton ;  Rubson  into  the  Western  Highlands ;  Varley  to  Kil- 
larney  ;  Gastineau  to  North  Wales;  Constable  mio  the  adjoniin* 
wheattield.  'i  he  foreign  supplies,  even  aiier  years  of  peace,  aie 
not  worth  noticing.  The  fact  is,  our  own  scenery  haa  merit 
enough  to  attract  and  employ  a  greater  number  of  artists  in  water 
colours  and  oil  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  pot  together.  It  wai^ 
no  doubt,  a  consideration  of  tlie  truths  above  mentioned  that  oc- 
casioned the  adventures  which  we  are  going  to  relate* 

On  a  fine  summer  mornittg  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  IB2\  three 
outside  passengers  left  Osweatry  by  one  of  the  morning  ooaches 
fcK  Cap(  I  Cerigt  about  half  past  seven  o'clock^  upon  a  tour  through 
North  Walea. 

As  an  ex-parte  statement  is  not  in  general  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  we  are  somewhat  prejudiced  in  favour  of  these  three  passea- 

gers,  we  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  refer  to  a  conversation 
resrx  cling  them  which  look  place  between  oiie  of  the  coachmen 
and  the  guard  while  tliey  werti  slopping  at  a  public-house.  I 
say,  Charley,  where's  your  way-l)ill  V  Charley,  whose  mouth  was 
full  of  bread  and  cheese,  gruuUsd  in  reply,  and  produced  the  re- 
quired paper.  Larndon,  Aiianaley,  and  Ckmvoyf''  said  the 
coachman^  reading  the  names  of  his  passen^rs*  **ClanToy; 
that's  he  as  oomes  up  this  way  twice  or  tbnce  every  aommer. 
Charleyi  those  thiee  gentlemen's  tongues  go  like  as  many  steam- 
engines."    **  Well,"  said  Charley,    you'U  be  all  the  wiser/ 
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^  Not  I  *  taid  Ihft  Qoechman,  «*  I  mtodt  ny  boriet»aiid  they  doesn't 
talk  to  me.** 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  improve  upon  the  worthy  coach- 
man's descriptioa  of  his  natsengers  will  be  by  passing  from  the 
form  of  narrative  to  that  oi  dialogiie»  which  we  shall  beg  leave  to 
do  whenever  it  may  suit  onr  purpose. 

AlUmslcy.  How  many  miles  did  yoo  say  it  was  to  Capel  Cerig? 

Clanvoy.  About  fifty,  I  believe ;  and  Hvu  more  to  the  ioot  of 
Snowdon. 

Larndon.  Is  all  ihc  road  interesting  ? 

Clanvoy.  All  except  about  five  miles  on  this  side  of  Cenniogge. 

Larndon.  That  then  will  be  the  time  for  yielding^  to  the  soporific 
influence  of  the  coach.  But  I  depend  upon  you,  Clanvoy,  to 
point  ouL  every  thing  worth  notice»that  I  may  not  have  the  troul)le 
of  searching  for  it,  but  merely  the  pleasure  of  consentmg  to 
admire. 

Clanvoy.  There  spoke  the  true  spirit  of  the  foreign  tourist! 
The  man  certainly  fancies  himself  in  a  travelling  cairiaerc  :  the 
sun  broiling  the  sky  to  d  cmder;  tiie  voiturier  going  at  the  late  of 
about  four  milce  an  hour ;  the  road  becoming  more  endless  at 
every  step»  and  the  nanseous  forei^  diet  producing  all  kind  of 
anaieties.  Pray  what  objects  of  interest  would  your  indolency 
thoose  to  have  particularly  pointed  out  ? 

AUam$ieif»  The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  of  discovery  seems  to  be 
dying  away  in  Larndon,  now  that  we  are  approaching  the  object 
or  our  journey. 

Clanvoy,  O  no,  it  is  only  the  passing  cloud,  and  the  remote 
effect  of  his  journey  through  the  swamp  of  Martigny,*  wheie  the 
unwholesome  air  chokes  your  admiration  of  the  scenery. 

Xamdbfi.  Very  true :  it  Is  nothing  more*  What  are  those  largo 
distant  woods  that  appear  in  two  or  three  ranges  over  the  hills  ? 

Cleneoy.  They  are  the  grounds  of  Chirk  castlot  a  fine  old  baio* 
nial  place,  and  a  good  deal  noticed  in  Welsh  history.  The  lower 
part  of  the  park  is  full  of  magni6cent  oaks :  the  upper  part, 

thotiph  it  has  too  flat  an  outline,  is  very  high,  and  has  an  air  of 
grandeur,  from  the  extent  of  wood,  which  is  chiefly  Scotch  fir. 
You  ought  some  time  or  other  to  see  that  place,  for  it  is  much 
finer  to  look  from  than  to  look  to.  The  wliole  style  of  Chirk 
castle,  as  lo  situation  and  every  thing  else,  is  so  like  Croft  castle, 
in  Heralbfdshiie,  that  if  you  ever  were  there,  you  already  have  a 
food  notion  of  Chirk*  In  tb«  ooDtre  of  thoee  woods  you  mav  see 
the  tops  of  soose  of  the  towersi  whiehy  if  tbey  wen  iMire  lofty, 
would  be  very  ooDspicnoos  in  timt  situation* 

*  In  the  Valais,  between  Geueira  and  the  Simplon  road, 
no.  It.  c  c  . 
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£arndi-n.  Thai  casUe,  I  thiok,  beloDgs  to  the  M/ddeltOQ  Bid. 

dulph  family. 

Clanvoy.  It  doe^i.  Harrison,  of  Chester,  has  lately  done  some 
good  Gutliic  vauluiig  there. 

AUansley,  What  ?  the  architect of  that  beautiful  done  enlraDce 

in  Chester  castle  ? 

Clanvoy,  Y'es,  Allansley  ;  the  very  man;  who,  I  dare  sny,  by 
this  time,  repents  of  what  he  did  there;  althongh,  in  nKitcii;il, 
dcijji;!!,  and  execution,  a  great  part  of  it  lirst-rate.  An  auctciit 
English  fortress  ought  not  to  give  way  efen  to  the  Parthenon 
iUelf* 

*  Xanutoi.  Are  we  aUll  in  Shropshire  ? 

Ckmvoif^  Yes ;  we  enter  Denbighshire  on  eroeein^  tlie  Cenriiig« 
a  river  between  ue  and  Chirk. 

Larndon,  What  canal  is  this  that  wc  arc  crossing?  -  '  '  •  ' 

Clanvoy.  The  Ellcsmcre  canal,  of  which  you  will  see  a  good 
deal  more  presently.  It  is  carried  over  the  vale  of  Ceiriog  by  one 
very  fine  aqueduct,  and  over  that  of  Llangollen  by  another  still' 
more  magoiiiceut.  Between  us  and  Chirk  there  is  a  deep  valley, 
which  has  been»  1  think,  rather  awkwardly  filled  up  with  soil^  m 
order  to  improve  the  road.  That  embankment  is  more  like  the 
contrivance  of  an  earlier  age  than  the  present,  but  I  suppose  it 
was  found  the  cheapest.  You  see  a  church-tower  in  the  direction 
of  ti  e  rond.  It  belongs  to  the  village  of  Chirk,  about  five  wiles 
from  Oswestry. 

Altansley.  Whose  place  is  that,  a  good  way  oflT on  the  right,  ft 

sort  of  old  English  house,  among  the  trees? 

Clanvoy,  Brinkynalt,  Lord  Dungannon's :  a  beautiful  house, 
and  situation.  1  think  this  is  theouly  glimpse  of  it  thatyq|i  c^ch 
along  this  new  line  of  road. 

Lamdon,  O  really  we  arc  coming  to  something  like  fine  scenery^ 
What  rich  woods  !  and  there  is  the  aqueduct  you  spoke  "f!  What 
a  hpnuiifiil  tnrn  of  the  road  this  is  that  brings  us  at  once  into  sight 

of  this  valley. 

Allansley,  Chirk  aqueduct,  I  suppose.  It  is  a  very  tine  object, 
indeed;  more  like  some  Roman  work  than  niodcrn  Lngliish.  And 
there  arc  sufficient  vveather-f^tains  or  wati  r-siiuas  upon  tiie  didTer* 

tnt  purls,  lu  give  it  an  upjitjaraucc  ut'  mitujuily. 

Clanvoy.  A  beautiful  fiituation  adds  much  to  a  fine  work  of  art. 
Those  meadows  over  which  the  arcade  is  built  are  seen  between 
the  {>iers,  wiudaig  away  into  the  woody  bosom  of  the  hills*  The 
steep  aides  of  ike  vale  ere  ato  nseliil  in  pfiiinfiaf  too  Huge  • 
space  of  solid  walL  As  it  is,  yon  see  tkose  ten  ateliea  ava  all 
equal,  and  the  piers  likewise.  Allansley,  did  you  ever  see  a 
drawing  of  Alcantara,  the  aqnednct  that  supplies  Lisbon  with 
water? 
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Cwukman»  Now,  gentlemeD,  If  you  pteate* 

Alian$Us/»  I  dOQ*t  think  I  ever  did. — Are  we  to  walk  up  this 

Clanvay,  As  a  maUer  of  course.  Now,  if  you'll  get  down,  I'll 
follow  you. 

[They  p^et  down.] 

Larndon.  I  like  the  style  of  this  aqueduct  excccdinL^ly.  '1  here 
is  in  it  a  g:rand  simplicity,  which  I  tbink  is  a  great  merit,  is  it 
large  ?    How  far  are  we  from  it?    A  quarter  of  a  mile  ? 

Clanvoy.  I  suppose  so.  It  is  about  six  hundred  feet  long-,  and 
sixtv-five  feet  high.  What  thr  width  is  I  have  heard,  but  I  forget. 
At  otie  end  is  an  immense  tunnel.  Of  course  there  is  a  difference 
between  an  aqueduct  for  canal-boats,  and  one  that  is  only  to  con- 
vey water  for  drinkiDg,  at  it  the  eaee  Id  lii^  LMnm  Aleaiitara, 
wliicli  I  underataod  isi  in  fact»  a  series  of  aqueducts,  interruptell 
liere  and  there  by  bills.  But  the  arcade  of  Alcantara  it  i!dni- 
posed  of  plain  lancet  Gothic  arches*  upon  lofly  piert ;  and  I  con- 
fess I  should  have  preferred  that  more  solemn  s^e  to  the  round 
arch,  however  classical ;  or,  if  a  rouiid  arch  mutt  bo- had,  thC 
^^orman  style  would  have  been  more  appropriate* 

AUaniley,  Ah!  I  know  how  bigoted  you  now  are  to  the 
monkish  orders  of  architecture,  or  rather  lo  themonki^  dlscmiert 
gf  architecture.    Yet  there  was  a  time— 

Clanvoy.  Well,  my  dear  Allantley,  what  would  )fOtt  itttiaaate 

respecting  the  time  thattsof? 

AUm$Uy*  Merely  that  you  held  but  one  opinion  respecting  the 
various  hrancbes  oi  Greek  civUization. 

CUmvoy,  We  are  now  in  Wales;  in  the  land  of  triads*  I  will 
give  you  a  triad,  which,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  was  made  in 
a  bardic  assembly!  before  the  introduction  of  the  alphabet :  "  There 
are  three  things  in  which  the  Greeks  have  excelled  the  moderns; 
1st,  in  statuary;  2dly,  in  dress ;  3diy,  in  versification.'* 

Larndon.  Well,  for  my  part,  1  respect  the  Grecian  as  much  as 
the  Gothic  nrrhiicct.  The  two  Styles  are  both  very  good,  and  I 
hope  they  will  flourish  equally. 

CloJwey*  That  cannot  be  ;  but  perhaps  for  some  time  they  both 
may  flourish.  The  Grecian  orders  have  reached  their  perfection; 
the  styles  of  gothic  have  not.  The  perfection  of  an  inferior  system 
wiii  sometimes  take  precedence  of  a  better  ooc,  which  is  yet  im« 
perfect. 

Larndon,  What's  that  ?    Say  that  once  agaio. 

Clanvoy*  An  inferior  system,  if  perfect  in  itself,  may  sometimes 
take  j[irecedence  of  a  better  one,  that  has  not  yet  reached  perfec- 
tion. 
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lanubm.  Very  tntt« 

CbMvoy.  Tarn  nmndt  and  look  at  thh  embankment :  it  b^ni 
from  that  bridge  over  the  Ceiriojif,  and  gradually  rites  up  bere» 
having  destroyed  a  great  eateot  of  land.  Bat  what  npon  earth 
brooght  the  grand  Irish  road  through  Chirk  ?   It  ought  certainly 

to  have  gone  on  the  other  side  of  that  aqueduct.  Now  let  us  take 
to  our  conveyance  a^ain,  havJno^  got  over  this  hill,  which,  after  all, 
t  not  much  lowered  by  these  late  alterations. 

[They  resnroe  their  seats.] 

AUmaUy*  I  see  there  are  coal-pits  in  this  neighbonrhood. 

doMvoy.  A  stripe  of  coal  runs  all  along  this  part  of  the  Welsh 
border,  uid  bfeaae  off,  or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  bends  o|f« 
between  Oswestry  and  Llanymynech,  taking  the  direction  of 
Chnrcb-Stretlon  and  Ludlow*  Limestone  is  frequently  found 
without  any  coal  near  it,  on  the  continent;  but  I  believe  coal  is 
ne  ver  found  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  limestone.  The  coal 
of  this  neighbourhood  is  convevLd  by  the  Ellesmere  canal  as  far 
as  Newtown,  in  Montgomeryshire,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Oswestry. 

Lamdon.  How  very  flat  those  hills  are  !  They  put  me  in  mind 
of  some  hills  on  the  road  between  Lyons  and  Pans,  that  rise  im- 
perceptibly from  the  plain,  and  then  suddenly  dip  dowu  lu  au  op- 
posite direction. 

Clanvoy.  I  remember  those  very  hilU  that  you  are  speakiug  of; 
and  I  dare  say  they  are  of  limestone,  like  these;  and,  like  these, 
ton,  they  form  the  boundaries  of  a  mountainous  region,  which  is 
said  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  dulness  of  the  French 
landseepe. 

Lamdon,  But  the  mountains  of  central  France  are  known  to  be 
▼olcanic,  and  1  ne¥er  understood  that  of  North  Wales. 

Clanvoy.  A  geologisUu  ihe  preseut  age,  or,  you  may  nay,  iu  the 
present  state  of  that  iuterestioe  science,  will  always  be  careful  to 
avoid  the  subject  of  North  Wates.  The  strata  of  the  Welsh  border 
are  well  understood ;  but  I  dare  say  you  remember  how  Bockland 
complains  of  the  irregularities  that  abound  in  trap'rocki*  Now 
this  trap  rock  (worthily  so  called,  for  it  is  indeed  a  trap  for  the 
geologist,)  is  the  very  substance  of  ^vhlch  the  first-rate  Welsh 
mountains  are  composed.  It  seems  to  ol)ey  no  fixed  laws  of  stra- 
tification ;  It  may  appear  almost  any  wlicrc,  and  in  any  form; 
soincuiiu  s  it  assumes  a  columnai  busahic  appearance ;  in  oiher 
phices  you  will  find  it  of  a  slaty  character.  Sometimes  tiie  ^ueslioa 
arises  whether  the  peculiar  position  of  a  certain  fragment  is 
natural  or  drnidical ;  and,  because  it  is  iru^  rock,  the  matter  still 
remains  undecided.  Yet  the  two  chief  collections  of  trap  rocks 
tluit  I  have  seen  are  almost  fac  similes  of  each  other*  Mag^icod- 
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d^l  Reeks,  at  KiUarney,  which  are  considered  the  highest  moun- 
taim  in  Ireland,  are  so  like  the  snmmits  of  Snowdoo,  in  their  ge* 
'  neral  appearance  and  arrangement,  that  I  net er  shall  forget  my 
aftonishment  when  the  clouds  rolled  off  Carr^n  T6alp^  and  I  beheld 
an  Irish  portrait  of  the  Wyddva«t  T^^^  eccentric  and  pnailtQg 
material  is  inferior  to  none  in  the  grandeur  of  its  formation.  The 
highest  alpine  summits  are  sublime  things,  and  the  graceful  curve 
which  ihey  all  have  is  a  miraculous  beauty,  considering  the  ex- 
treme hardness  of  granite.  Rut,  although  the  Alps  are  aliout  five 
times  as  higii  a»  the  British  mountains,  the  grindeur  ot  style  in 
these  last  is  really  so  impressi?e«  that  you  can  hardly  wish  for 
grenter  eleratioii. 

Lamdon.  I  bball  ask  Ruckland,  the  next  time  I  see  him,  to  give 
me  some  account  of  the  geology  of  North  Wales. 

Clanvoy.  You  will  ask  in  vain.  He  will  tell  vou  candidly  he 
cannot  explain  the  pht  iiomeaa  that  are  met  wiih  here.  The  only 
approach  to  any  thing  like  a  theory  that  I  ever  heard  from  him 
leapecting  Snowdonia  was,  an  idea  that  there  might  have  been 
volcanoea  here  at  the  tnne  of  the  deluge.  Bat  he  supports  the 
notion  of  tropical  plants  and  animals  having  once  flourished  in 
this  climate,  or  rather  that  this  climate  waa  once  coosiderably 
warmer  than  at  present. 

Latrndnm.  Buckland  is  a  man  of  great  research,  great  activity  : 
he  ia  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best»  of  all  geological  pro-  ' 
feaaori* 

ClBMoy.  His  powers  of  iltustrationy  and  his  talents  for  pablie 
lecturing,  are  very  first-rale;  bnt^ 

Lamdim,  O  yon  detractor  1    What  do  yon  mean  bj  yoo 
bnt-  ? 

Chmvou.  Hii  theories,  and  not  his  only,  but  those  of  most 
other  geological  writers,  have  melted  into  air  before  the  arguments 
of  Granville  Penn, 

Lamdon.  Granville  Penn  ?  1  never  heard  of  him  as  a  writer  on 
fudogy. 

CZouiusy.  I  am  afraid  that  the  opposite  party  have  rather  stu- 
diously concealed  the  name  and  the  book  of  their  antagonist  Yet 
frequently,  when  I  least  expect  it,  I  meet  with  men  that  have  con- 
sidered the  subject,  who  consider  Granville  Peno*s  wori(  as  more 
iatiafactery  than  any  other  treatise  upon  geology. 

Lamdon,  What  is  the  title  of  his  book  ? 

Gfimvoy,    A  Comparaiw  ^imaie  of  the  MlnertU  and  itfb- 

*  Tiie  chief  summit  of  the  Reeks, 
t  The  chief  summit  ot  Suowdoa. 
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saical  Geologies,"  After  Buckland's  work  upon  the  caves  of 
Yorkshire,  &c.  came  out,  Granville  Penn  published  **  A  Supple- 
ment  to  the  Comparative  Eatijnatey'  in  which  he  tiuned  every  fact 
elicited  by  the  professor  to  his  own  advantage. 

Larndon*  Is  the  book  well  wnftten  as  to  iaogiiage? 

Clanvof,  The  style  is  clear  to  scientific  men,  but  e^rtaioly  not 
popular ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  authors  in  general  do  not  sufficiently 
consider  the  possibility,  thou?rh  I  admit  the  difficulty,  of  clothing 
deep  thoughts  in  common  language.  I  can  tell  you  about  his 
theory  when  \vc  pet  into  plnces  that  confirm  it.  fsovr  look  at  the 
grounds  of  Wynnstay,  coming  into  view  upon  the  right.  The  river 
Dee  almost  returns  upon  itself  in  passing  round  a  rocky  peninsula, 
part  of  which  you  nay  obiarve  among  the  KattMd  %roMb^  This 
view  is  full  of  subject,  from  the  nvmber  of  ornamenia!  bttildiiigi 
aad  fomantic  situations.  To  the  right  of  the  mamion,  from  herOp 
is  a  cenotaph;  on  the  left  a  s^ulchral  column ;  still  more  to  the 
lift  is  the  Waterloo  tower;  and  below  it  a  bridge  over  the  Dee. 
But  you  must  now  look  in  the  dtrectiou  of  the  road. 

Zamdom*  Somethtog  is  to  be  seen  presently*  What  is  ii  ? 

Clanvojf*  Llangollen  Vale,  which  younrasthe  ready  to  hail  with 
every  possible  expression  of  delight  and  wonder. 

Lantdon*  Is  that  a  castle  that  I  see  before  mc, 

That  claims  a  sketcher^s  hand?  ComCt  ^ sketch 
thee! 

I  have  thee  not^  and  yet  I  see  thee  still* 

Clofiaoy.  Come,  Allansley,  don't  be  dreaming  about  Snowdon, 
which  you  will  not  see  for  several  hours ;  but  lower  your  extrava- 
gant ideas,  and  allow  yonrself  to  dwell  with  satisfaction  upon  a 
pastoral  scene,  with  only  so  much  of  the  romantic  about  it  as  to 

prevent  it  from  being  perfectly  tame.  Here  there  is  nothing  to 
surprise  you,  except  the  happy  combination  of  wood  and  water, 
rock  and  meadow,  cultivation  and  sheepwalk.  The  horizon  pro- 
mises greater  things;  but  what  can  be  more  pleasing  than  this 
delicious  rale  ?  Below  the  level  of  the  road,  and  at  some  distance 
offf  you  see  the  aqueduct  of  Pont  Cysyllty,  which  I  do  not  ask 
von  to  admire  from  here ;  bvt,  if  ^ou  wens  to  go  over  it  and  under 
It,  you  would  find  it  greatly  superior  to  that  of  Chirk.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  some  of  the  finest  masonry  in  the  kingdom.  The 
pillars  are  of  stone,  from  the  neighbouring  quarries  of  Ruabon ; 
but  the  whole  trough  of  the  canal  and  the  towing-path  is  of  iron* 

Allamlnj.  I  am  glad  to  6nd,  after  all  I  have  heard  about  Llan- 
gollen Vale*  that  tlm  reality  does  not  disappoint  me. 

Lamdian,  Resolved  unanimously,  that  this  is  a  very  fine  speci- 
men of  a  limestone  valley.  The  trees  grow  in  that  peculiar  way 
which,  you  can  hardly  ttll  why,  proves  them  to  be  flourishing. 
The  undulations  of  the  lower  ground,  and  that  insulated  hill  wiUi 
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mins  at  the  top,  are  beautifully  contrasted  with  tiM.  MrnmadMi^ 
mouotaios.    What  U  the  name  of  that  ruin  ? 

Clanvoy.  Castell  Dinas  Bran,  anglicised  into  Crow  Castle.  The 
remains  of  it  are  very  scanty ;  but  the  whole  extent  of  the  walls 
can  be  made  out.  There  is  a  small  remnnnt  of  p^roining  iu  the 
ruins  of  the  gateway,  but  none  of  the  windows  remain  perfect.  It 
was  about  300  feet  in  length  by  160  in  breadth.  You  approach  it 
by  a  circuitous  oath,  which  leads  you  round  the  castle  to  the 
north  end  of  it»  wnere  the  entrance  was*  The  date  of  its  erection 
18  unknown;  but  the  piesent  remains  most  likely  belong  to  the 
enrlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  castle  was  furnished 
with  two  excellent  wells,  that  gave  a  perpetual  supply  of  water*  - 
There  are  some  botanical  rarities  to  be  met  with  among  the 
mtns. 

Larndon.  What  house  is  that  10  finely  situated  on  the  opposite 
siii«  of  the  vale  from  us  ? 

r/onooy.  Trevor  Hall,  and  above  it  are  the  Eglwseg  rocks, 
which  are  noted  for  the  splendid  varieties  of  their  colouring.  They 

are  like  the  plumaj^c  of  a  cock  pheasant  when  you  turn  it  from  or 
to  the  light,  l  et  the  weather  be  good  or  bad,  no  man  of  taste  can 
pass  along  tliis  road  without  feeling  that  he  is  passing  through 
scenery  that  combines  the  very  choicest  ingredients  of  rural 
beauty.  1  e^Uuio^  Vale  is  grander,  aod  is  most  magukihcently 
wooded  on  one  elde;  bat  it  it  less  cheerful.  The  Vtle.  of  Clwya 
is  much  more  extensive,  and  equally  rich ;  bnt  it  is  more  a  plain 
surrounded  by  hills  than  a  vale.  You  cannot  expect  here  the  ricb 
confusion  of  an  Italian  foreground,  and  fig-trees  half  smothered  by 
the  clambering  vines.  I  confess  those  are  indeed  superb  additions 
to  any  scenery  ;  but  f  never  saw  iho  eloo^ancc  of  this  landscape^aa 
a  composition,  exceeded  cither  in  Eugland  or  abroad. 

Larndon.  You  should  not  call  up  recollcctioMS  of  those  foreign 
wonders  to  inlarliire  with  our  prefttdice  in  favor  of  British  lao^-* 
scape. 

Clanvoy,  O,  but  indeed  I  will.  Wc  shall  not  lose  otir  admi- 
ration of  scenes  like  these  by  comparino^  them  with  foreign  ones. 
Do  you  know  1  really  think  they  gain  b^  being  contrasted  with 
foreign  scenery?  The  Spanish  clicsmit  is  a  rival  of  the  oak  ;  yet, 
when,  instead  of  oak-woods,  you  iiave  all  the  mountain  sides  en- 
grossed by  Snanish  chesouts,  they  ha?e  n  rough  and  confused  ap. 
pearancet  and  an  outline  like  the  beech-woods  neat  Henley.  Now 
a  grove  of  oairis  not  so ;  bnt  it  presents  a  general  mass  of  blended 
foftago.  Look  at  the  grofee  in  this  .MUet  1  How  greatly  the 
roundness  of  their  outline  contributes  to  toe  eflToot  of  q^uiet  and 
repose  !  The  oak  is  decidedly  not  so  common  abroad  as  in  the 
Briti&h  i^les. 

Lamdon,  I  remember,  in  descending  the  Simplon  down  to 
Domo  d'Osaola^  thati  when  we  were  not  far  from  Crevolay  the  luxu* 
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riancp  of  Italian  vpg^ptfition,  or  rather  fractifiration,  quite  nmaied 
ine;  but  CL  i  tainly  the  outlines  of  the  mountams  m  that  neighbour- 
hood were  not  exactly  what  an  artist  would  introduce  into  bit 
landscape. 

Clanooy.  At  Susa,  below  Mont  Cenis,  they  arc  somewhat  better. 
But,  for  elegance  and  harmonious  combioation,  the  general 
features  of  our  scenery  may  vie  wiih  any. 

Alfavsley.  How  can  you  two  go  on  talking  at  such  a  rate?  t 
am  sure  yol]  d  n't  see  half  the  view;  at  least  i  am  cooviuced  I 

could  not  if  1  were  to  chatter  so. 

Clanvoy^  O,  L^inidon  sees  it  with  Imlf  an  eyej  and,  as  for  me, 
1  have  seen  it  so  rc[)catedly,  that  I  know  just  wlien  to  look,  and  ibo 

very  plaice  where  it  appears  to  the  best  advantao^e. 

Allandey,  I  was  not  aware  you  had  liad  so  much  practice. 

Clanvoy.  T  assure  you  no  man  living-  has  been  more  assiduous 
than  I  have  m  exploring  the  wilds  of  >Snowdonia.  Long  before 
and  after  Eton  and  Oxford,  I  travelled  there.  For  se%*  ral  years 
together  I  always  made  one  tour  in  that  neighbourhood,  if  not 
more ;  and,  whenever  I  went  there,  it  was  by  this  road. 

Alianslei/.  Vliy  do  you  use  that  pedantic  word,  "  Suowdonia?** 
Why  can't  you  say  ilie  neighbourhood  of  Snowdon,  instead  of 
coining  a  mw  name,  and  nuiiog  up  Latin  ind  Eni^Ush  in  such  a 
barbaroaa  mannert 

Clanvoy  (^addressing  Larjido7i),  To  the  observations  of  my  fas- 
6dioot  fKend,  I  can  only  reply  in  the  words  of  Bannister,  Nemo 
potest  thiefnro  takere  si  nuilus  thiefas  est"  The  pedantry  that 
ne  speaks  of  does  not  exist:  the  word  is  used  by  Walsingham, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  in  the  **  HistoHa  Angliee,"  whenever 
he  has  occasrou  to  speak  of  North  Wales;  and  it  was  adopted  by 
Pennant  in  his  "Tour,'*  no  doubt  on  that  authority.  The  word 
has  [:amed  a  settlement  in  our  language,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  Aiiansley,  or  any  other  parish-officer,  to  remove  it. 

Larndon,  There,  Aiiansley,  Nemo  potest  Snowdoniam 
removere !" 

AUansley.  Judging  from  what  I  hcar^  I  shmiH  conclude  that 
the  barbarians  have  destroyed  the  lao^age  of  Rome. 

Clanvoff.  Ancient  Rome,  please  to  say  ;  for,  between  ourselfcs,. 

there  are  some  well-disposed  persons  who  consider  Julius  Ct^saf 
and  Pope  Julius  the  Second  to  be  one  and  the  same  todividual. 

iMrndon*  Ha,  ha!  but,  Clanvoy,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
weather  ?  There  seems  to  be  something  brewing  among  those  hilis. 

Clanvoy »  No,  I  think  not:  the  general  appearance  of  the  view 
foretels  fine  A-eather,  Theie  is  a  solid  colouring"  about  the  wood;?, 
aLd  a  due  degree  of  distance  in  the  colours  of  the  mountains. 
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irbidi  mis«fB  vtll  Ibr  onr  tour,  ThoM  ftory-lookiiig'cloitdf^  aad 
tb«  sadden  bfeeie*  coming  on  e? ety  now  and  than,  tin  no  bnd 
■Ijgnn  hem,  I  can  aiinfe  yon« 

Lartuhn»  Am  we  neer  Umngollen? 

ClamoQft  Theie  it  the  chnich-lower;  bntl  am  'eortyto  ity  that, 
•wing  to  Its  extreme  ugtineM,  it  is  a  blemisli  in  eyery  view  of  this 
enchanting  neighbourhood.    Yon  know  how  hideous  the  Swiss 
•  and  Italian  parish-churches  in  general  are,  and  how  they  ▼ulgarise 

any  landscapf?  in  which  they  appear:  the  same  objection  may  be 
made  against  this  church-tower,  though  in  a  different  style ;  and, 
kIiku  I  coDsider  how  many  liandsome  lowers  there  are  among-  the 
village-churolies  of  Eiin  land,  1  cannot  help  wislting;  any  oue  of 
them  thai  is  tolerably  picluicsc|ue  were  ai  Lluiigullea  instead  of 
the  present  one.  The  body  of  the  church  is  det^ent ;  there  is  one 
good  Gothic  window  in  the  sonth  aislci  and  Uie  cbanoel  has  an 
.  oak  ceiling.  .  ' 

[The  eoadi  eoten  Llangollen,  and  stops  to  change  horses.}  ^ 

Larndon,  Clauvo^,  do  tell  me  iu  what  direction  tVum  here  is 
Plasnewydd? 

Clanvoy.  You  do  not  see  it  rroni  the  road;  it  is  hid  among  trees 
on  the  left.  It  is  really  a  beautiful  spot :  the  views,  in  alm9st 
every  direcHon,  are  interestTng  and  varions.  Lady  Eleanor  Buder 
and  Jiiss  Ponsonby  have  embelMihed  a  sitnation  of  graat  natwal 

beauty,  with  walks  and  garcicns,  and  sheltered  rssting-places.  ft 
contains,  perhaps,  altogether  the  most  varied  succession  of  pleasing 
scenery  that  can  be  met  with  in  North  Wales;  for  the  effect  of  the 
distant  vinw  is  much  enhanced  by  the  c|icerfttl  aiid  ^Icgai^t  c|ijlu* 
Valion  of  the  foreground. 

Lnmdon.  I  have  heard  many  friends  of  mine  speidt  of  that 
place ;  indeed  I  have  read  some  accounts  of  it. 

Clanvoy.  All  those  ficconnts,  if  T  rennember  rig^htly,  convey  ertO- 
neous  impressions  to  the  reader;  and  some  are  quite  absurd. 

Allansk^,  What  sort  of  churches  ate  ^jtuup  in  North  Wal«f  ? 
Ate  they  in  general  worth  notice  ? 

'Ctmmifm  In  general  they  look  like  the  chief  barn  of  the  neigh- 
bourhoodf  yet  they  are  not  without  some  attractions.  In  places 
where  you  find  no  pretensions  to  Gothic  art  in  the  stonework  of 
the  building,  you  will  meet  with  wood-carving  so  exquisite  and 
original,  that,  if  it  were  placed  in  some  Euglisb  cathedral,  the 
lover  of  Gothic  would  be  in  raptures  of  admiration  j  and,  in  the 
way  of  stonework,  there  are  several  superb  ruins  and  fine  churches^ 
but  St.  Winilired*s  Well,  which  is  almost  as  perfect  now  as  the  day 
it  was  built,  is  the  only  thing  of  its  kind  that  can  he  met  with  any 
where,  and,  if  it  were  not  shamefully  neglected,  would  be  the 
lifonder  of  the  tourist.  No  drawing,  no  description,  can  give  you 
yo*  SI.  o  d 
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a  notion  ol  that  place  :  it  is  a  Gothic  fountain  ol  the  nche&t  work- 
manship, arranged  in  the  form  of  a  chapel;  a  kind  of  baildiof^ that 
you  mutt  Me  with  your  own  eyes  before  you  can  eHber  beliere  or 
understand  it 

AUamley,  Gothic  art  appears  to  inc  a  mass  of  confusioD,  the 
result  of  the  dark  ages.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  nmkiab 
erroTi,  and  the  cormptiont  of  Roman  Catholic  Idolatry. 

Clanvoy,  Indeed,  you  do  it  injustice.  In  spite  of  all  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary  that  you  may  bring  a^^ainst  raefiromoarowB 
island;  or  firom  central  Europe,  the  case  of  pothic  art  is  not  quite  at 
you  havettated  It.  Contider»for  one  momant.that  hi  Rome  Ittelf, 
the  Tery  centre  of  that  fearful  sopefstitton,  there  never  has  at  any 
time  been  built  any  churcli,  con\  ent,  or  palace»  that  bore  the  -least 
letemblance  to  the  style  of  Gothic.  If  Rome  were  to  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  this  time  tomorrow,  the  cause  of  Gothic  srience  would  ra- 
ther gain  than  lose  by  that  event.  Norig  the  spk  ndui  work  of  Milan 
Cathedral  to  be  urged  against  the  fact,  that  pun  i^oihic  is  unknown 
to  the  Italians.  Consider  also  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  viewed  Freemasonry,  which  is  the  original  i>t  hool 
of  Gothic  art.  These  two  facts  aloue  must  force  you  to  qualify 
that  assertion  of  yours. 

[The  coach  goes  on.] 

Allansley.  But  what  say  you  to  Goilnc  niches,  Gothic  sbnQes» 
and  all  the  oruameatal  appendages  ot  saiut-worship  ? 

Clanvoy.  They  are  wonders  of  nrt,  from  which  we  may  lenru 
much  as  to  the  details  ot  decoration  in  churches.  Tlmt  they  iiave 
been  used  for  idohitious  customs,  1  confess,  and  lament;  but  i  am 
only  desirous  of  proving  that  Gothic  art  is  not  of  necessity  con* 
necLed  with  popery,  winch  in  Italy  has  prose n bed  ii,  and  diacou- 
raged  it  in  tne  rest  of  llurope.  Some  say  the  Reformation  put  a 
stop  to  Gothic  science  s  but  the  Church  of  Rome,  before  that  pe- 
riocly  had  begun  to  look  upon  the  style  at  heretical :  the  Gothic 
architect  was  found  to  have  more  scriptural  notions  of  Christianity 
than  the  Roman  cardinal,  and,  when  that  was  discovered,  bis 
patronage  was  immediately  withdrawn.  But  what  can  be  more 
wonderfitl  than  the  facility  with  which  the  English  monasteries 
were  disf^olvcd  ;  the  Gothic  monk,  1  ^uspcct,  was  uot  a  very  violent 
enemy  to  the  Reformation. 

A  Uanslry.  You  are  indirectly  undermining  my  prejudice  ngaintt 

monastic  architecture. 

CUnvoy,  Look  at  that  Gothic  bridge  behind  you  to  the  right : 
there  are  five  arches,  not  quite  equal  in  dimensions  ;  but,  for  all 
that,  it  is  the  most  elegant  and  picturesque  bridge  that  I  know. 
The  Ruthin  road  2;ovs  over  it:  our  ancestors  never  sacrificed  con- 
.  venience  to  reguianty^  which  we  so  couUuually  do.   Icue  lalcot. 
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however,  is  of  a  more  versatile  (  liararter,  ^and,  instead  of  !?tvi!)«^ 
d6wn  uue  rule  for  all  uccdsious,  wiU  adupL  lUuU'  to  all  vatielies  ut 
tttnalioD.  On  this  accomit,  I  fear,  we  have  beeo  misled  by  the 
ftime  of  Palladio  and  his  followers.  Will  you  believe  it  ?  Aid  rich 
the  loficiao,  deao  of  Christ  church,  and  architect  of  Atlsaints 
church,  in  Oaford,  wrote  a  treatise  upon  architecture  in  general^ 
without  condescending  to  notice  the  scientific  and  superb  dieco^ 
veriea  of  Gothic  art;  nor  was  it  the  pure  and  ancient  elegance  of 
Greek  art  that  he  rt  (  unimended,  but  llial  corrupt  mixture  of 
column  and  arch  wlucU  ihe  ItaMaiJS  have  introduced.  Our  own 
genuine,  sacred,  and  superior  style,  he  passed  by  as  uadeserviog 
of  the  name  of  architecture. 

Larndon.  He  was  quite  wroiij:^^  there,  ceit;tin!y. 

Clanvoy.  Would  any  one  in  tho  presptU  day,  professing  to  have 
the  slightest  architectural  kaowledge,  ri:ik  his  reputation  by  such 
conduct? 

Larndon.  Assuredly  not :  we  have  become  wiser.  But,Claavoy, 

tell  me  something  about  that  brK}g;e. 

Clanvoy,  Well,  as  to  that  bridge,  it  was  built  by  John  Trevor,  a 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  1346,  at  a  period  m  which  the  early  Gotliic 
of  .Sali>l)iirv  was  superseded  by  that  of  the  west  etid  of  York 
MinsUT,  duriog  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  The  piera  consist 
of  projecting  buttresses,  and  the  arches  have  but  a  slight  mould. 

which  from  here  is  not  seen.  Castell  Dinas^Bran  rises  finely 
beyond  it.  Allansley,  if  what  I  was  lately  saying  in  defence  of 
Gothic  has  had  any  effect  upon  your  flinty  heart,  I  hope  you  w  ill 
look  with  less  contempt  upon  the  I'nins  of  Abbey  Crucis,  which 
you  will  presently  fee,  at  some  distance  from  the  mad,  in  (hat 
woody  vale  to  the  right.  We  are  now  rapidly  passing  tlirough 
scenery  which  at  some  future  time  we  may  examine  more  leisurely. 
These  ruins  vou  have  heard  oi,  no  doubt;  ihcy  are  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  Llangollen,  and  above  a  mile  from  here,  so  that  you 
can  distinguish  nothing  hot  the  ends  of  some  lofty  walls  among 
the  eluttering  ash-trees. 

AUansUy,  I  see  them  now ;  graywalh  and  roofs,  with  splashes 
of  yellow  lichen ;  and  there  is  one  tall  narrow  GoUiic  window,  I 
suppose,  belonging  to  the  choir. 

Clamvoy.  I  wish  we  could  be  there  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
continue  onr  joorney  by  the  coach.  You  would  really  be  struck 
with  the  peaceful  serenity  that  breathes  around  that  rum  ;  ^ever^ 
thing  conspires  to  give  it  a  character  of  seclusion,  and  yet  there  is 
no  savage  wildness,  no  forbidding  gloom.  O  I  if  our  government 
at  the  Reformation  had  but  preserved  a  few  of  these  establishments 
ail  provincial  schools,  — abolishing  the  crime  (you  may  call  it)  of 
monastic  celibacy, — we  should  now  have  had  almost  enough 
cburch-rooip,  and  educatiou  would  have  embraced  religion.  Bui 
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kto  fio  UM  regretting  winl  Mill  ntvtr  1m;  the  tfiirit  0f  litkitoa 
liad  Dfofaned  th%  alttr,  aad  tlie  abhomace  of  tbe  mtkm  <mnM 
hardly  be  eontrolled. 

Lamdon.  I  agree  with  you,  most  heartily.  What  is  the  general 
style  of  Abbey  Crucis  ? 

Clanvoy,  The  central  tower  and  its  arches  fell  some  years  a^o, 
nor  do  I  believe  their  forms  are  preserved  in  any  drawing:  they 
were  said  then  lo  be  of  mixed  Gothic,  but  in  those  days  nobody 
knew  or  cared  much  about  the  styles  of  sacred  architecture,  and 
their  respecttTe  datee*  U  waa  a  Cutercian  abbev.  that  it  to  aaj, 
it  consisted  of  monks  as  well  as  nuns.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
VirgiDf  and  founded  by  Madoc,  lord  of  Dinas-Bran,  about  the 
year  1200,  during  the  reign  of  John,  or  Henry  the  Third.  The 
choir  and  refectory  display  the  earliest  use  of  the  pointed  arch; 
and  that  fine  east  end,  one  part  of  whicli  yon  see  from  here,  has 
been  despoiled  of  its  outer  casing  of  wrought  stone  for  several 
feet  above  the  f^round,  so  that  it  aow  hangs  upon  the  centra)  mass 
of  cemented  slate  and  gravel :  unless  this  mischief  is  repaired,  it 
will  certainly  fall  before  long*  The  west  end  is  of  somewhat  later 
date;  verging  toward  the  tueceeding  style,  the  decorated  or  cunri* 
linear  Gothic,  but  the  last  figures  of  the  date  have  been  destroyed 
by  time.  The  whole  ruin  contains  portions  of  exquisite  workman* 
ship  and  desien.  There  is  a  small  marigold  window  in  the  west 
end  that  no  alteration  whatever  could  improTC. 

Larndim*  Allaniley,  sometime  or  other  we  must  go  there. 

AUaniUff.     by  all  means. 

Lamdon*  And  we  must  have  Clanvoy  there,  to  preach  in  favor 
.   of  the  monkish  orderst  according  to  the  various  acceptations  of 
that  phrase. 

Cleitvov.  Now,  do  you  know,  I  am  teally  quite  hoarse  with  per- 
petual talking :  yon  ask  me  short  questions,  and  I  give  you  long 
answers  i  henceforth,  I  shall  converse  by  signs.  We  are  coming 
into  the  Vale  of  Llandysilio :  there  is  the  canal ;  adjoining  it  is  the 
river  Dee.  That  house  is  Llandysilio  hall,  Major  Harriaon'e;  and 
now  talk  to  ms,  instead  of  making  me  talk  to  you. 

Lamdon.  I  admire  this  vale  more  than  Llangollen. 

iHEanf  jey.  So  do  1. 

Lamdon,  Clanvoy,  don't  ^ou  think  there  is  a  richer  softness  and 
Kiinrtanee  about  this,  than  m  the  Vale  of  Llangollen  ? 

Clanvoy.  I  do. 

Allansley.  O  look  at  that  gleam  of  light,  that  wandering  g:l tv, 
which  illuminates  by  turus  every  part  of  this  fertile  paradise  !  Now 
it  rolls  over  the  tall  round*heacied  groves,  and  now  it  passes  like  a 
vainbow  along  the  heaih  and  fane  thai  tnbroider  all  the  swelfing 
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tnountaliii.    f  hnd  nu  idea  tliat  North  Wales  contained  any  thing 
like  this:  it  is  wortii  coming  any  distance  to  enjoy  siicli  a  view. 

Clanvoy,  A  fragment  of  heaven,  accidentally  dropped  upon 
earth ! 

f  amdm.  AlmM  that,  indeed* 

Ciamvop.  I  hape  yon  obsenre  what  a  beMliftil  eorfe  tin  toad 
Bakes,  in  paitiog  through  all  this  Tariotts  ground. 

AUansley,  This  is  indeed  the  kind  of  neighbourhood  of  which 
I  would  say,  without  profaneness,  **  This  might  be  my  feat  for 
ever ;  here  would  I  dwell,  for  I  have  a  delight  therein." 

Clanvoy.  A  wish  flowing  out  of  the  poetic  heart;  alas!  contra** 
dieted  by  the  proeaic  head. 

AUaMtkif.  In  such  a  case,  I  am  qnite  ntkfied  witk  uttering  ii^ 
and  hanre  not  the  leaei  hope  to  see  it  realiaed. 

Xonufon.  What  a  beautifully-conducted  road  s  and  here  is  ano- 
ther scene,  almost  a  ftic-simile  of  what  we  have  pasted  already, 

but  not  quite  equal  to  it  in  effect.   What  are  these  mountains 
that  we  have  had  for  so  many  miles  on  our  left? 

Clanvoy*  It  was  remarkably  stupid*  (I  bes  pardon,)  it  was  rather 
an  omission  on  your  part,  that  you  never  thought  of  asking  thin 
question  before.  These  arc  the  Berwyn  Mountains,  once  entirely 
covered  with  forest,  iind  the  chief  barrier  of  North  Wales.  They 
are  many  miles  aciuss  every  way;  and  the  greater  part  of  thai 
suriitLe  is  a  iiigii  muuriaiid,  uver  all  of  which  the  clouds  ic^i  ut 
stormy  weather. 

Larndon,  Haven't  I  heard  of  some  eiLtraordtDary  plant  that 
grows  there  ? 

Clanvoy.  There  is  a  Norwegian  plant,  of  which  there  are  dwarf 
specimens  iound  on  ihc  liigher  parts  oi  the  Berwyn;  uud,  very 
likely,  when  sheltered  by  the  forest,  it  flourished  there.  The  Welsh 
call  It  Avoi-y-Berwyn,  and  Mwyar-y-Berwyn  ;  the  English  call  it 
the  Berwyn  mulberry,  the  cloudberry,  and  the  dewberry  s  the 
linavan  name  for  it  is  the  RwAu$  eAoeuseioras,  which,  1  sappoee, 
we  may  translate  into  blackberry  ground-mulberry.  Some  people  . 
are  so  utterly  destitute  of  all  discrimination  as  to  have  confounded 
it  with  the  crowberiv,  v.h':cH  is  not  an  uacomnion  plant  there; 
but,  althouj:h  t!i.  n  lui  is  not  unlike  it  in  form,  the  colour  is  diffe- 
rent, and  ilie  icat  also.  Clarke,  m  his  Northern  Travels,  gives  an 
engraving  of  it;  but  nothaig  i»o  large,  I  believe,  has  ever  bec4i 
fimnd  on  the  Berwyn ;  1  neter  met  with  it  either  in  fmitor  flower, 
Irat  in  leaf  only.  It  is  said  to  grow  on  the  rocks  abo?e  Corwen, 
but  I  never  found  it  there ;  I  did  not,  however,  look  for  it  in  verv 
likely  places.  Norwegian  specimens  of  it  that  I  li  we  seen  dried, 
are  exactly  like  the  plate  in  Clarke's  Travels.  Tie  fruit  is  uiore 
like  the  hooeysnckle-aeed  than  any  thing  else ;  the  Hower  is  very 
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iike  the  common  blackberry,  and  the  leaf  like  ihal  of  a  kinall 
meadow-plant,  the  AlcbeDiillay  or  lady's  mantle*  Its  long  irailiog 
roots  run  through  the  peat-moss,  and  at  intervals  throw  up  the 
sprouting  stems  like  shoots  of  the  garden  raspberry,  but  more  like 
that  other  shrub  which  has  been  so  oddly  called  the  floweriog 
raspberry,  which,  by  the  by,  as  to  leaf,  is  also  very  like  it.  They 
preserve  the  fruit  in  the  north,  and  value  it  highly  for  its  wild  flavor; 
Clarke  says  it  cured  hitit  ot  a  bad  fever.  The  taste  of  it,  when 
j>ii  served,  is  hke  a  mixture  of  the  raspberry  and  cranberry,  not 
th€  large  tasteless  American  cranberry  that  you  see  iu  Loudou, 
but  the  smaller  British  one.  Sowerby  has  a  good  plate  of  the 
Berwyn  cloudberry.  It  would  require  no  comiQoa  degree  of  bo- 
tanical seal  to  make  a  man  examine  every  part  o^  th^  BerWyn 
desert,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  any  where  to  be  found 
flourishing,  and  in  plenty.  Besides,  1  suspect  it  requiiefe  ndooly 
a  cold  climate,  but  the  shelter  of  trees,  in  order  to  attain  perfec- 
tion. It  is  not  found  in  Snowdonia,  but  1  believe  it  has  been 
found  oil  some  of  the  Scotch  tm  untaiiis,  You  would  laugh  if  you 
vere  to  see  the  little  tiiiv  ])lant, about  \vhich  all  this  noise  has  been 
made;  )cL  it  is  not  uiidcserviii^  of  uuiict,  and  lias  always  exctted 
curiosity.  I  thiak  it  was  once  proposed,  by  some  Scotch  horti- 
culturist, that  a  new  variety  of  blackberry  should  be  introduced, 
the  fruit  of  which  was  to  have  Ae  taste  and  siise  of  the  cloudberry. 
The  blackberry  was  to  give  stature,  and  the  cloudberry  waa  to 
impart  its  high  flavor  to  the  new  invention  ;  and  the  scheme  was 
not  so  fnntasnc  as  yon  might  suppose,  for  the  plants,  although 
very  diderent  in  s)/e,  are  of  the  same  genus.  Our  best  sorts  of 
apple-trees  may  have  had  some  such  origin, 

AUfin$ley,  I  declare  I  should  like,  of  all  thiii(^s,  to  raalce  an 
exclusion  in  quest  of  this  Berwyn  mulberry,  during  this  fine 
weather,  instead  of  going  on  beyond  Corwen. 

Larndon.  Clnm  oy,  how  dare  you  lead  away  Allansley  with  your 
botanical  dissertations  ? 

Clanvoy.  What  shall  I  do?  or.  rather,  what  shall  tee  do  ? 

Lamdon^  You  must  instantly  supply  a  powerful  antidote  igMet 
the  poiaoiiof  curiosity  which  you  have  adminiatered* 

Ckanwif*  A  sort  of  intellectual  slomaclupump  would  be  the  beet 
remedy, 

JfOmdon,  O,  any  thing  to  save  the  patient. 

C/oiitwy.  Let  the  glories  of  Snowdon  appear  before  him,  where 
solitude  loses  its  loneijf  character  in  endless  variety.  What!  shall 
a  puny,  dwarfish,  arctic,  and  hardly^ito-be^iscoveied  flower,  tempt 
you  away  from  the  splendors  of  Eryri,*  to  the  dull,  fMUhless, 
foggy,  boiB;gy  waste  of  Berwyn  ? 

•  The  Welsii  name  of  Snowdon,  pronounced  iirurri. 
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idifndon,  EtpecMlly,  having  paid  yoof  fare  to  Capeleerig;  ? 

Clanvoy.  And  being  quite  unaware  that  a  number  of  dreary 
miles  intervene  between  you  and  the  object  of  yoar  search? 

Larndon.  And  that  the  Horucultural  Society  care  much  more 
for  pine-apples  than  mulberries  ? 

Clanvoy.  And  that  a  wild-goose  chace  is  melancholy  beyond  all 

expression  ? 

Larndon,  And  that  no  friend  of  yours  would  be  near  to  help  you 
out  of  the  bottomless  pita  into  which  you  would  certainly  lali? 

Clanvoy.  And  that  no  lover  of  truth  would  venture  to  assert 
that  it  crows  any  where  near  Corwen? 

Larndon.  That  will  do;  I  think  he  is  recovering  by  this  time* 

Allansley.  As  to  Clanvoy,  the  motion  of  the  coach,  I  am  con- 
vinced, seta  him  talking  like  the  ticking  of  a  watch  after  bcin$^ 
wound  up;  and  you  are  much  the  same*  There  is  no  chance 
with  either  of  you. 

CInntoij.  I  assure  you,  sometimes  I  am  very  silent.    It  entirely 

depends  upon  whom  I  am  with. 

Larndon.  I  can't  say  much  for  the  scenery  that  we  are  now  get- 
ting into  :  it  is  a  failing-off  after  Liandysiliu. 

Clanvoy.  It  is  inferior  to  that,  no  doubt ;  but  in  g^eneral  the 
chief  beniitics  of  scenery  will  be  found  in  those  places  only  where 
two  or  more  sii  atci,  tlitierent  from  each  other,  divide  the  landscape 
between  them.  Such  is  the  case  at  Llandysilio;  so  it  is  in  Snow- 
don,  in  Cader  Idris.  in  the  Vales  of  Llangollen  and  Clwydd,  at 
Killamey  most  remarkably,  at  the  Bav  of  Dublin,  and  at  Winder* 
mere.  The'tame  fact  will  be  acknowledgedi  by  all  who  have  paid 
attention  to  such  things,  to  conaiitfkte  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  firat-rate  Alpine  scenery. 

Larndon.  What,  is  the  geological  change  that  appean  at 
Llandyaiiio  ? 

CAfciivosf .  The  gfeat  range  of  limestone  on  the  LYahgotten  side  is 

brohip  off  in  a  sini^ular  manner  ;  and  you,  no  doubt,  remember 
those  rocks  ihat  looked  so  like  fortifications  ;  akindof  rock,  which, 
I  believ^,  is  called  red  rhab  or  dunslonc,  then  rises  to  the  surface, 
b'Jt  it  is  mterspersed  with  liniestone  here  and  iheru;  which  mix- 
ture, pcrhapsy  occasions  ti^e  very  peculiar  loveUness  of  that 
scenery. 

Aiiansiey,  What  vale  is  that  we  are  now  going  along  ^ 

Ckm»oy.  This  is  the  Vale  of  Ckirwen,  alias  Glyndwrdwy. 

AOeanl^*  Haa  that  name  any  thing  to  do  with  Owen  Glyndwr  ? 

Cfamwy*  A  great  deal ;  inasmuch  as  his  chief  castle  was  in  this 
seiglhboiirhooaj  and  from  it  he  derived  his  name. 
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Larnd^  I  often  wondor  bow  diat  ouui  oouM  iuco^td  lo  lung 
tgainti  Henry  Ibe  Fourtb*  . 

Cloiivoy.  Glyodwr  played  «  bold,  tnd,  to  ■ddmi  tim,  «  iac* 

cessful  game ;  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  on  one  occasion,  at  least, 
played  the  fool.    What  do  you  think  ?  instead  of  attemptiog  this 

line  of  rond,  the  kinj*-  artTially  took  liis  army  up  the  Berwyn,  with 
pioneers  to  ctit  his  way  througli  the  forest  f  His  last  camp  on 
level  ground  was,  I  believe,  a  common,  at  present  enclosed,  hut 
retain inp;  the  name  of  Gwcrn  y  Brenuin  (King's  Meadow),  between 
Maesbury  and  Sweeney,  near  Oswcstry  ;  and  his  last  mountaia 
camp  was  on  the  road  between  Oswestry  and  LUnarmon  DyfiVya 
Ceinog,  when  he  had  not  got  om  above  a  third  of  his  highland 
excursion.  He  (  xpectad,  of  course,  to  pounce  down  upon  Olyndwr 
at  his  eastle  of  Sychnan^  (the  situation  of  which  you  may  now  sea 
before  us,  but  there  are  no  ruins ;)  and  Glyndwr  must  have  been 
greatly  pleased  at  tinding  that  Henry  was  flounderinp;-  amontz;  tho 
bogs  of  the  Berwyn.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  summer  ot  that 
year  was  a  remarkably  wet  one,  and  wliere  tiicre  is  now  iiardly  one 
bush  to  be  seen,  there  wa^i  in  those  days  a  sod  of  American  iuredt. 
The  trees  grew  close  together,  dieltered  bj  each  oUier  from  tiia 
wmd«  and  very  tall*  It  is  belteTed  that  Henrj  burned  a  great  part 
of  this  forest.  The  burning  of  large  tracts  of  wood  was  a  plan 
adopted  also  by  Edward  the  First,  after  the  conquest  of  North 
Wales;  and  the  effect  of  it  remains  to  this  day.  In  lower  ground, 
wood  mav  he  restored  by  planting ;  but  the  natural  forest,  which 
has  worked  its  way  up  a  mountaia  by  a  gradual  advance  tor  cen- 
turies, never  can  be  refdaeed  by  any  means  now  wtthia  the  reach 
of  man. 

Lamdon.  Glyndwr  must  have  been  a  fine  character. 

Clanvoy.  No  doubt  a  man  of  high  talent.  But  I  owe  him  a 
grudge,  and  shall  always  have  an  indifferent  opinion  of  him^  for 

he  was  an  outrageous  destroyer  of  Gothic. 

AUaRtley.  There  comes  out  the  monk  again  I 
Clmmfoif*  Of  Allanslejt  giTO  me  any  name  but  thaC 
ZonMftm.  Ckion, 

Clanvojf,  That  he  shonld  bum  and  pillage  the  towns  of  Pool 
and  Montgomery  was  quite  natural,  and  wal  to  be  expected ;  but 
the  wicked  wretch  made  a  foray  from  his  camp  on  JPIinlimmoD, 
and  went  thirty  miles  out  of  his  way  to  destroy  the  abbey  of  Cwm« 
hir  •  in  Radnorshire,  for  which  the  mo<^t  likely  cause  was,  that  the 
monks  of  the  said  abbey  were  not  W  elshmeu.  The  remnants  of 
it,  which  are  found  upon  the  sjjot,  or  are  preserved  elsewhere, 
show  the  prodigious  exlcnt  of  li,  aud  exhibit  a  style  of  decoration 
that  is  inconceivably  magnificent.   Only  fapcy  what  a  scene  of 

•  Prandlueed  Koomhser. 
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eottfiiMoii  niiii  km  ftriien  tfctre  whtn  Glyndwr  aiMie  hi*  ammir- 
•oce  I  Fancy  the  bmtarj  droppiiig  from  thfl  tiembliDg  nDgera* 
and  all  the  fNtioted  images  winking  their  eyes  with  alarm  aad 
horror !    Some  of  tliea«  *I  WM,  abeolutely  perspired  on  that  oc* 

cation  !  But,  seriously,  Glyndwr  might  have  restrained  himself 
so  far  as  to  spare  the  grandest  of  all  the  WeUh  abbeys,  which  ap- 
ears  to  hafe  equalled  our  first-rate  English  cathedrals.  This 
ero  also  served  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  and  Llandaff,  in  the  mme 
way.  Whether  he  was  hostile  to  image-worship,  or  merely  did  it 
by  way  of  retaliation,  is  a  matter  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Ailansley.  What  church  is  that  on  ihc  other  side  of  the  river? 

Clanvoy.  Llansaintfraid,  a  very  fair  siiecimcn  of  the  general  si- 
tuation and  appearance  of  Welsh  chu relit s.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
small   LcHVv,  and  at  the  altar  a  GoLliic  window  of  some  size. 

Beyond  It  is  Rliag-utt,  a  place  belonging  to  i\lr.  Lloyd. 

Larndon.  This  part  of  the  Vale  of  Corwen  is  very  picturesque, 
and  the  sloping  slaty  rocks  upon  our  left  are  not  without  some 
degree  of  grandeur.    How  far  is  Corweu  from  LLmL^ollen  ? 

Clanvoy,  Ten  miles,  or  thereaboutft.    We  are  not  far  from  it 

now. 

Larndon.  How  different  is  tlie  angle  of  stratitkation  in  those 
rocks  to  that  of  the  limestone  ranges  above  Llangollen  1  Those,* 
from  auy  distance,  end  so  clearly  with  right  angles,  and  all  their 
fragments  and  fissures  are  uf  square  character;  while  theae 
ooQuet  of  acate  and  obtaae  aaglei*  aiid  all  tbetr  fiagmaata  are  a# 
the  aame  deieriptioo.  I  do  not  kaow  wbioh  to  prefer.  Altlioiif^  * 
iO  different^  yet^  when  mixed  up  witli  toil  and  Tefotatioo,  the  pe« 
cnliaritiea  of  each  are  balanced  equally.  From  the  limestone 
quarries,  that  present  their  pure  materials  almost  ready  hewn  for 
the  Grecian  architect,  his  temple  arises,  with  flat  and  straight  en- 
tablatures, with  square-headed  apertures^  the  brilliant,  regularp 
and  corrected  work  of  art. 

Ailansley,  Well  said,  Larndon  !  so  indeed  it  is  :  the  quarries  of 
Pentelicus  may  be  said,  in  some  degree,  to  have  designed  the 
PartheQon. 

Larndon.  From  the  loftier  nnd  more  varied  formations  of  trap* 
rock,  or  granite  ;  ironi  the  sharper  stratitication  of  higher  moun- 
tains, the  cathedral  seems  to  have  drawn  its  aspiring  character. 
Ill  Gutliic  art,  the  rifrht  angle,  the  square  aperture,  or  corner,  the 
Bat  upper  ouilmes  aie  avoided.  Tiie  acute  angle,  the  poialed 
npertare,  the  polygonal  termination,  the  pinnacle,  or  minaret,  are 
need  inatead  of  them. 

Clanvoy.  Yuur  analogy  between  the  two  styles  of  architecture,  . 
and  the  two  great  varieties  of  stratification,  is  true  and  carions ; 
not  that,  in  idmitting  it,  I  am  bound  to  suppose  that  the  Gothic 
architect  profenediy  took  the  Aiguilles  of  Chamouni  for  his  model, 
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or  was  at  all  aware  that  he  was  following  up  any  princrple  observed 
iQ  the  natural  world.  It  is  enough  that  the  auaiu^y^  ihe  corres- 
pondence, does  exist;  and  die  previont  tfaeofiea  respecting  the 
origin  of  Greek  and  Oothic  art  are  equally  true  and  worUi  knowing ; 
for  the  inventots  assuredly  could  not  explain  in  language  the 
source  of  their  ideas ;  nor  need  we  suppose  they  knew  tnem  :  it  is 
quite  enough  if  we  can  demonstrate  some  analogy  between  the 
laws  of  nature  and  those  of  art. 

Larndon.  O,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  the  truth  of  those  other 
theories,  by  which  a  Gothic  church  is  derived  from  a  standing 
^ro?e  ;  and  a  Greek  temple,  from  the  trunks  of  trces^  already  cat 
into  form  by  the  carpenter. 

Clanvoy.  And  they  are  infinitely  better  understood  by  common 
observers  than  yours  would  be.  Nav,  thev  are  stronsrcr  and  more 
complete  Vrf  a  point  is  plained  when  we  perceive  that  the  two 
varieties  of  slratiticatiun,  the  right  angled  and  the  acute  an^letl, 
are  to  each  olhcr  what  the  two  chief  European  styles  of  building 
are.  The  more  1  consider  it,  the  more  I  am  struck  by  the  resem* 
blance.  The  effect  of  Snowdon  is  in  nature  wbat.Gothic  is  in  art : 
much  grander  and  more  solemn  than  those  limestone  ranges^ 
which,  nevertheless,  have  a  beauty  of  their  own,  and,  in  their  ge- 
neral character  of  regularity,  repose,  and  simplicity,  display  the 
spirit  of  the  Grecian  orders.  1  feel  that  the  same  kind  of  influence 
rench(  g  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  the  corresponding 
styles  in  both  cases.  The  only  two  terms  in  present  use,  that  ex- 
press ilicse  prenliarities  are  the  words  romautic  and  classical,  with 
wliich,  howLVir,  1  am  not  quite  satistied,  as  they  are  used  in  dif- 
ferent senses  by  different  men. 

Larndon.  How  comes  it  that  you  are  such  a  partizan  of  O  thic, 
when  y<  u  are  the  greatest  enthusiast  i  know  on  the  subject  of 
classical  versification  ? 

Clfinvoy.  O,  in  that  branch  of  art,  I  admit  Giock  talent  (if  it  be 
of  Greek  origin,)  rose  to  a  higher  sphere  than  in  any  other. 

Allanslcy.  Is  that  Corwen  churchj  that  white  ugly  tower  under 

tiie  rocky  slope  ?  '  , 

Clanvoy.  Yes.  It  is  abut  as  bad  as  that  of  Llangollefi.  The 
h(jdy  of  ihc  tower  might  du  well  enough,  if  they  would  but  insert 
Gotliic  uiiidows,  and  put  some  pinnacles  at  each  corner.  This 
was  Glyndwi'ia  paiish-church.  The  coach  will  stop  at  Gorwen 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  we  shall  be  wheeled  off  again  for 
Snowdonia :  do  you  hear,  Allansley,  for  Snowdonia  ? 

C.  L. 

^To  b«  continued.} 
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By  a  modem  Wei^  Harper, 

A  Correspondent  has  sent  us  the  following  piece  of  poetry  :  the 
author,  we  believe,  possesses  more  than  ordinary  powers.  The 
lines  were  some  years  ago  printed  in  a  respectable  country  news- 
paper; but  we  readily  insert  them,  on  account  of  their  beauty, 
and  their  being  adapted  to  our  Miscellany. 

Wilt  thou  not  waken,  bride  of  Mny. 

While  the  Howt^rs  are  fresh,  aiid  ttie  swetit  belU  cliiiue  ? 

listen,  and  learn  from  my  roundelay 

How  aU  Life's  pilot-boats  sailed  one  dajr 

A  matdi  with  Time* 

LoTe  sat  on  a  lotos  leaf  afloat, 

And  saw  old  Time  in  his  loaded  boat : 

Slowly  he  cross'd  life's  narrow  tide 

While  Love  sat  clapping  his  wings,  and  crir  d 

"  Who  wiU  pass  iiuii  ?" 

Patience  came  first,  but  soon  was  gone 
With  helm  and  sail  to  help  Time  on  ; 
Care  and  Grief  could  not  \eud  an  oar, 
Astd  Prudence  said,  while  he  stayed  on  shore, 

*<X  wait  for  Time.** 

»  ♦ 

«Hope  fill'd  with  flowers  her  cork-tree  bark, 

Ana  hghte'd  it<«  helm  with  a  glow-worm  spark ; 

Then  Love,  when  he  saw  her  bark  fly  fast,  ^ 
^aid,  **  Lingering  Time  will  soon  be  past, 

Hope  outspeeds  Time." 

Wit  went  nearest  old  Time  to  pass, 
With  his  diamond  oar,  and  his  boat  of  glass ; 
A  fcatheiy  dart  ftom  his  store  he  drew, 
And  shouted,  while  for  and  swift  it  flew, 

«<0,  Mirth  kilUTime."* 

But  Time  sent  the  tehery  arrow  heck, 

Hope's  boat  of  amaranths  roiss'd  it:f  track ; 
Then  Love  bade  his  butterfly-pilots  movp. 
And,  laughing,  said,  "They  shall  see  how  Love 

,    .  Can  conq^uer  Time/* 

i 

His  gossamer  srnl«;  he  spread  with  speed, 
But  Time  has  vvinss  when  Time  has  need  ; 
Swiftly  he  crossed  life's  sparkling  Tide, 
And  only  Memoiy  sta/d  to  chide 

Unpitying  Time. 

Wake,  and  listen  Iheo,  bride  of  May, 

Listen  and  heed  thy  minstiers  thyme; 
Still  for  thee  some  bright  hours  stay, 
For  it  was  a  hand  Uke  thine,  the  y  say. 

Gave  wings  lo  Time. 
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Cii«e  dhu  Mvfith  es  war  t;r 
Ilithew  gwra,  gen  sictans  fft 
Ha'n  T>cweuhella,  vcdn  ry 
Feth  yu  gwelk  ol  rag  why. 

Tlioii  strong  man,  wlio  mi  «u11i  dost  dwell 
Tod  1  y  \s  iih  pradenos,  act  Uiou  well ! 

And  G»ti  guprnme  with  thee  will  do 
What  he  thinks  bsst  u  good  for  you. 


Tllfi  CYCLE, 

[Tu£  Cycle,  now  merely  a  social  meeting,  tbe  members  of  which 
are  geatlemen  resident  id  tbe  nelgbbourhood  of  Wrexbam,  in 
Wales,  and  part  of  Cbesbire,  was  originally  a  secret  assembly, 
wblcb  met  for  tbe  purpose  of  fortbering  tbe  pretensions  of  Prince 
Cbarles  Edward  to  tbe  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

Tbis  list  of  tbe  meeting  is  ^rbaps  tbe  earliest  extant  Tbe 
more  recent  ones  are  drawn  out  in  tbe  form  of  a  round-robin,  and 
it  is  probable  tbat  tbis  form  was  adopted  soon  after  tbe  establisb- 

roent  of  the  society,  to  preTOnt  the  possibility  of  any  one  of  its 
members  bein^  indicted  as  tbe  principal  of  an  assembly  wbicb 
would  undoubtedly  bave  been  considered  treasonable.] 

**  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  do  promise,  at  y*  time  and 
place  to  our  names  respectively  affixed,  and  to  obsCrre  the  rules 
following^,  fis. 

"Imp".  Every  member  of  this  society  shall,  for  default  off) is 
appearance,  submit  to  be  ceiisur'U,  and  ahall  tiitreupou  be  cen:»ur'd 
by  the  judgm*  of  the  society. 

'*2ndly.  Every  member  y*  cannot  come  shall  be  obliged  to  send 
notice  of  his  non-appearance  by  1 2  of  the  c  lock  at  noon,  together 
with  hi&  reason  in  writing,  otherwise  his  plea  shall  not  excuse  him, 
if  within  the  compas  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  place  of  meeting. 

"  3dly.  Each  member  obliges  himself  to  have  dinner  uppon  the 
table  by  12  a  clock  at  noon,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  and 
from  Lady- day  til!  Michaelmas  at  1  of  the  clock. 

*Mtl)ly,  The  respective  masters  of  the  places  of  mocting  oblige 
then^seives  to  take  down  in  writing  each  defaultjand  to  deliver  io 
Ibe  same  at  the  general  meeting. 
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"  5thly.  Every  member  hhail  keep  a  c^py  of  these  articles  by 
him,  to  prevent  plea  of  mistake. 

**6tli1v.  It  is  agreed  y*  a  general  meeting  shall  be  held  by  al' 
y*  subscribers  at  the  house  of  Daniel  Porter,  iuu.  holden  in 
Wroxham,  on  the  Ist  day  of  May,  17'24,  by  11  of  y*  clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  there  to  dine;  and  to  determine  upon  all  points  re- 
lating to  and  according  to  the  sence  and  meaning  of  these  articles. 

1723.  (Signed) 

Tbos.  Pulbbtov,  May  Slst,  (eldest  too  of  Sir 

Roger  pQleston,  of  Emral.) 
RiCB.  ULAYTON,  June  11th* 
EuBULE  Llotd,  (of  Penyllaiiy)  July  2Dd. 

RoBT.  Ellis,  July  23rd. 
W.  Wms.  Wynn  (of  Wynnatay,)  Aug.  13lh. 
Jiio.  PuLESToy  (of  Pickhill,)  Sept.  3rd. 
.  Tiios.  Eyton  (of  Leeswood»)  Sept.  24th. 
Wm.  Edwards,  Oct.  15th. 
Thos.  Holland,  Nov.  6th. 
Ken  Eyton  (of  Eyton,)  Nov.  26th. 
Phil.  Egebton  (of  Oulton,)  Dec.  17th. 
J]ro«  RoBiviOV(of  Gwersyllt,)  Jan.  8tli. 
Oxo.  Sbacke&lt  (of  Owersyllt.)  Jao.  29th. 
RoBT.  Da  TIBS  (of  Gwyssany,)  Feb.  19th. 
J  NO*  PoLESTON  (of  H&Tod  y  WerD,)  March  13th. 
Broug htob      iteii  a ll  (of  Bronghton^)  April  3d. 
Wm.  HABifiB,  April  24th,  1724. 


Iv  Guilsfield  chiircb-yard|  in  Montgomeryshire,  there  are  aome 
remarkably  large  yew*tveet.  Beneath  one  of  them  is,  or  was,  a 
abort  time  ago»  a  gtaTOHitOBej  with  the  followiaf  inacription 
npoD  it: 

Under  this  vew-tree 
Baritd  wocud  I  be, ' 
For  my  fether  andme 
Plaatoa  this  yev-tree.J 
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THK  arbour; 
From  ih$  Fe/sft  ofBavyM  ap  Cfwiiym^ 

MR.  BOSTOR, 

Hoping  this  contribtttion  from  the  Muse  of  the  Welsh  Petrarch 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  yea,  I  trust  that  its  being  presented 
by  a  Silurian  will  attest  that  your  work  is  valued  by  that  division 
of  the  Principality*'  as  highly  as  by  your  North  Wales  Iriends*. 

Your  obedient  scrvaut, 

B. 

•  •  ■ 

Arbour !  twined  of  freslicst  ereeii, 
Of  Love's  long  suit,  delicious  scene  1 
Where  Fve  kusM  in  mirthftd  play, 
Beneath  the  slender  birchen  spray ; 
Where  I  hide  my  willing  prize 
From  jealous  Hunchback'*;*  busy  gpi^. 
Id  closest  shade,  Ute  glen  above,  * 
Stands  the  bower  of  gentle  Love!  ' 
Theret  from  many  a  warbling  tfaieefy 
Tho  wood  birds  pour  their  smVoosnote- 
ibheltcrVl  by  the  hazel  grove. 
There  my  treasure  likes  to  ro\  c. 
This  mom,  amidst  the  flowery  May, 
Along  the  bank  conceal'd  I  lay, 
Fix'd  aM  anchor  to  the  place, 
And  watchmg  for  rov  uarliug  s  face. 
In  hopes  the  feast  of  bliss  to  share. 
Beneath  the  branching  greenwood  thaiey 
Perch'd  my  couch  above,  and  bold 
As  comrade  grown,  in  friendship  old, 
With  mottled  breast  and  glossjr  wings, 
The  Throstle  sits  and  sweeQy  sings, 
Featly  skips  from  spray  to  spray. 
And  trills  ncr  loud  and  ceaseless  lay. 
Perpetual  shade  in  this  retreat  f 
Averts  the  sunbeams  {^urchins  heat. 
The  Nightingale  with  music  (iarms, 
My  lovely  fair  with  beauty  waims  I 
Dear  del i*^l"itftil  Arboi^r!  lone? 
Thy  Fame  shall  live  in  minstrel  song. 

•  Hunchback,  Bva-hach,  was  the  appellatim  npplied  by  our  bard  to  one 
Cynrrig  Cynin,  who  married  {MorTida,  the  daughter  of  Mad(^  Lawgam, 
01  Anglesey.  She  has  been  justlv  denominsled  me  Laura  of  our  Cambrian 
Petrareh ;  to  her  he  was  united  by  a  marriage  somewhat  irregularly  solen- 

laized,  even  for  the  laxity  of  that  age,  and  continued  to  live  with  her  until  she 
was,  at  length,  snatched  from  him  by  her  paront'<,  who  gave  her  hand,  in  a 
more  formal  and  binding  manner,  to  little  Hunchback,  an  old  dotard,  whose 
wealth  was  has  sole  leconunendation^EntToas. 
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UEViLW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

• 

An  Hutorical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Sutpension  Bridge 
constructed  over  the  Mcnai  Strait,  North  Wales ;  with  a  brief 
Notice  of  Couicai/  JJiidgCf  from  Dt^iiyn^  by  and  under  the 
direction  of  Thomas  Telford,  t.  r.h.,  l.  4*  President  of 
ike  Intiiiution  of  Civil  Engm§en,  By  William  Paoyia^ 
Rtudtnt  Engineer,  ^c.     — LondoD* 

Haviro  lately  travelled  from  London  on  the  Holjfhead  road»  we 
had  prepared  and  nearly  adjusted,  for  the  instruction  of  our  Cam- 
brian world,  at  home  and  elsewhere,  various  goodly  matters,  when 
accidentally  tumbled  on  us  this  g-igantir  work.  It  hr\d  preceded 
and  anticipated  much  of  our  best  mnttf  r  :  in  size  antl  interest,  our 
puny  duodecimos  would  have  been  cruslied  and  extinguished  under 
this  \  (j!u!-  rous  paper  structure,  which,  by  actual  measurement,  we 
asccrluiu  to  be  a  y^^rd  in  length,  and  something*  less  in  breadth, 
skilfully  illustrated  and  ornamented,  worthy  of  all  cuminendulion, 
and  mnch  beyond  our  hope  of  adequate  commentary ;  but,  being 
Itindly  shown  to  ns,  we  will,  in  all  our  best,  endeavour  to  place 
this  noble  work  before  oor  readers,  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
•ach  phlloaopbical  and  historical  observations  as  we  nope  oar 
readers  may  not  wholly  reject. 

We  think  the  maxim  to  be  well  founded,  that "  a  roan  must  ba 
bom  a  good  bridge-builder,  as  well  as  a  good  poet,"  or  we  should  be 
much  poszled  to  satisfy  our  readers  how  those  renowned  bridges, 
one  of  which  Milton  has  described,  was  constructed  by  his  iSbfaiitc 

"  Tiie  ajjgre^ated  soil 
Death,  with  his  mace  petnfic,  cold  and  dry^ 
As  with  a  trident  smote,  and  fix'd  as  firm 
As  Deles  floating' once  r  the  re-t  bis  look 
Bound  with  (Jor.'oninfi  vij-nr  not  to  mo\o. 
And  will)  a«iphuluc  :>iiuie,  bruud  us  the  gate, 
Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell  the  gather*d  beach 
They  fastened ;  and  tlie  mole  immense  wrote  on 
Ovur  the  foaming  deep,  hi^  arch'd,  a  brids^e 
Of  length  prodigioua.  *  * 

*      '      *  •      with  pins  of  adamant 

And  chains  diey  made  all  fiist,  too  &st  th^  made 
Aoddnmble." 

We  may  repeat  that  Satan  must  have  been  a  natural  inbred 
bridge  btiiidcr,  for  Milton  has  not  suggested  where  bis  infernal 
^<^je8ty  could  have  tearnt  his  bridge  craft. 

We  opine,  also,  that  the  next  inbred  natural  bridge-maker, 
vboie  pontifical  fame  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  was  Mahmei, 

a 
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the  maximus  pontifex  of  Islamism,  whose  invisible  bridge,  sharper 
than  the  blade  of  a  sword,  and  extendiug  across  the  abyss  of  hell, 
over  which  lay  the  only  road  to  the  Mahometan  paradise,  has  been 
lauded  and  revered  by  his  true  followers. 

Frnm  tbc  result  of  our  deep  atid  historical  researches,  and  in  the 
plenitude  of  our  poiititical  criiicisui,  we  must  impartially  place 
Mr.  Telford  the  third  of  bridge-builders,  for  his  contemporLiries 
and  the  learned  amateurs  pronounced  of  the  Menai  Straits,  as  was 
asserted  of  the  rude  Araxes,  "that  no  bridge  would  bind  it,"  yet 
has  he  effectually  bound  the  Cambrian  Araxes  in  adaauutdne  wMt 
inm  chains,  such  as  the  mperQatuval  genius  of  Merlin  oould  not 
haTe  conceired,  nor  Glendwr^  aided  by  his  marine  ageals,  covld 
hate  accomplished. 

Humboldt,  the  enterprising  traveller  in  South  America,  describee 
the  scenery  of  the  Cordilleras  amongst  the  wildest  aspect  whidi 
fill  the  soul  with  astonishment  and  terror*  the  crerices  of  Chota  and 
CusaoQi  one  being  about  five  thousand  feet,  and  the  other  about 
four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  perpendicular  depth ;  and  nature 
has  provided  two  bridges  of  rockst  over  which  are  the  only 
crossmgs.  There  U  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind,  on  a  saaUer 
scale,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  which  baa  acquired 
for  it  the  appropriate  name  of  Via  Mala^  a  scene  little  frequented 
by  British  travellers ;  the  violent  torrent  of  the  Riiine  having  ac- 
tually worn  itself  a  passage  perpendiculariy  through  the  rockt 
more  than  five  hui.dred  feet;  and  it  is  not  visible  frona  the  natural 
bridge  above,  but  the  tremendous  strife  and  roarings  beneath  are 
thrillinglv  heard.  At  mid^day,  on  this  picturesque  spot,  a  vivid 
and  beautiful  iris  is  thrown  across  the  narrow  ravine:  the  colours 
are  gaudily,  exquisitely  beatitiful. 

In  the  iici|;hbourhuud  of  the  Cordilleriau  bridges,  the  roads  are 
impassable  on  mules,  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  travel  on  foot,  that 
travellers  are  carried  by  men  in  a  chair.  The  usual  load  is  from 
160  to  180  pounds,  but  the  stronger  ones  will  carry  210  pounds. 
Notwithstanding  the  enormous  fkti|;ue  lo  which  these  men  are  ei* 
.posed,  in  carrying  such  loads,  for  eight  and  nine  hours  a  day,  over 
this  mountainous  country,  their  backs  ofWn  as  raw  as  the  beasts 
of  burden,  the  travellers  have  freauently  the  cruelty  to  leave 
them  in  the  forests,  when  they  iall  sick ;  and  though  all  they  can 
earn,  in  their  journeys  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  is  not  more 
than  ^l.  10s.  or  2/.  15s.,  the  employment  of  a  carrier  is  eagerly 
cuibraced  by  all  the  robust  youn«,^  men  who  live  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains;  and  this  too  in  a  cduiUry  abundant  in  ^oid  and  iiiitir 
mines.    Not  two  thilimgs  a  day  !    What  a  moral ! 

ft  is  curious  to  remark  the  different  modes  which  men  employ 

for  doing  the  same  thing,  when  placed  in  physical  circumstances 
of  great  diversity.  We  may  expect  to  meet  in  the  Andes  with  frp- 
^ueAi  examples  of  this,  for  po  where,  doui^tiess,  are  the  phyticai 
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cirriimstflnces  In  which  man  rs  placed  so  unlike  those  by  which  he 
is  usually  surrounded.  Thus,  to  keep  up  the  communication  be- 
tween the  coasts  of  the  P  icific  Ocean  and  the  provinces  situated 
on  the  east  of  the  Andes,  a  post  is  established,  and  the  postman 
traverses  the  latter,  not  conveyed,  as  we  may  suppose,  in  a  mait- 
6oMh,       OB  lionelMick,  nor  on  foot,  bnt  which  ho 

^hieo  for  two  days  together,  flrtt  down  the  tiver  Ckaymayt^,  and 
ttfkfwmrdt  down  a  part  of  Che  map^niftcent  Amazons.  He  wnuM 
^  teMort  in  a  kind  of  handkerchief,  well  saturated  by  some  oAj 
process,  and  winds  ti  like  a  turban  round  his  head.  The  Ohaymaya 
IS  not  navigable  on  account  of  the  numerous  cataracts ;  and  the 
fall  is  about  1800  feet  in  eitrhteen  leagues.  It  is  in  this  rapid  river 
that  the  postman  swims,  and,  to  lessen  his  fatigue,  he  supports 
himself  on  a  smill  log  of  very  hght  wood.  Wlicn  a  ndg-e  of  rocks 
intersects  the  rtver,  he  lands  above  the  cascade,  crosses  the  foreet, 
mnd  again  takes  to  the  water  below  the  rapida.  He  carries  uo 
proviatoa  with  htm»  for  ho  it  wtlcontd  in  the  nnmorotti  hmta  on 
the  hnnhi  of  the  riTOfS. 

80  writes  Mr.  Humboldt,  the  astronomer,  the  physiologist,  and 
]M>Ktical  ecooomiata  who  poaaeaaed  enlarged  ?iewa,  with  the  spirit 
wmd  toon  of  thit  tn»  philbsopher. 

But  to  return  to  our  bridge  history,  we  believe  that,  since  the 
n^tedilnmn  achievement  of  the  lirat  of  dov)i*a  bridges,  as  recorded 
by  Milton,  tbeae  haf  e  been  mu1tiptitd»  and  in  wondrona  forma, 

both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  grand  Pont  de  Diablo,  near  St. 
Gothard,  has  excited  and  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  nnmberleaa 
pilgrims  from  Britain  since  the  great  bridg:e-builder,  Napoleon,  was 
removed  from  the  path  of  peaceable  traTellers  ;  of  whom,  when  the 
sober  pages  of  history  shall  neilher  extenuate  nor  sot  fUiwn  his 
conduct  in  malice,  bis  bridges  at  'l  urni,  the  Ttlset,  tho^  of  Auster* 
Utz,  Jena,  Pont  des  Arts,  and  St.  Cloud,  will  do  credit  to  his  name. 
Some  of  them,  indted,  are  prodigious  and  iriumphaat  achieve* 
MQta. 

We  believe  that  the  far-famed  bridge  of  the  Rialio,  "  where 
merchants  in  olden  times  did  there  congregate,"  deserves  a  place 
in  oar  pontilleal  'calendar.  It  waa  bnitt  entirely  of  marble  by  that 
mat  maatar  Patladio,  and  wo  fonnd  aome  hiatorical  notice  of  tho 
nmous  Rialto  in  a  rare  and  curiona  book,  "L'ltoUpiufymoie  M 
Mcmdo.*'  We  ahall  copy  the  passage,  m  toHdim  verbis,  from  the 
learned  Tomaso  Porcacchi,  without  apology,  as  Italian  is  now  be* 
come  fin  familiar,  and  tuarfy  oi/kikioMMe,  as  our  own  Cambrian 
language. 

Sopra  questo  g^n  canale  h  un  sol  ponte  de  legno,  presso 

Rtalto ;  e  da  nitmo  altro  luo^o  si  ptio  passar  qupsto  cnnale  f'uor 
che  per  bacca  da  una  riva  all'altra  ;  ma  tanta  ^  la  comc-dua  delle 
vR<rhe  gondolette,  che  in  quendici  luoghi  della  citt^  chiamati  trag- 
hctti,  per  queato  canal  solo  m  gran  numero  sono  disposte,  ch/e  la 
NO.  If.  r  f 
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citt-\  ne  geoto  gran  beneficio.  Questo  cp.nali  l-  !un^o  da  1500 
passi,  e  largo  40;  e  per  cs^o,  come  per  reale  e  inontante  strada, 
sogliono  esser  condotli  i  principi,  e  i  potentati  supremi,  quando 
veDgoiiO  a  Viiietia,  a  d'ordine  del  senato  con  publica  i>0[npa  aouo 
ricevuti,  aprendosi  aU'hora  per  mezo  il^Ponte,  che  gll^sopra; 
per  dar  luogo  a'nauUi  grosti,  che  passino.  Rialto  h  nn%  piaiia,a 
pio  de  questo  Ponte,  quaii  in  mezo  della  Citt^«  formaUi  id  an 
quadiD  noil  molto  grande  ;  ma  d*ogn'intorno  serrata  di  porticbi^  o 
loggi  COD  gran  numero  di  >otteghe  cosi  di,paDni  di  lana,  cooie 
d*a!tro ;  e  in  qursta  piazza  coovengono  In  matlina  e  la  sera  i  mer- 
canti,  c  i  nobili  dclla  Citta,  o  per  li  trathchi,  o  per  li  magUtrati,  o 
per  le  pratticlie  della  nobilta,  o  per  altro  rispetto." 

Even  ice-bridges  have  been  seen  and  sritisfactorily  described  by 
northern  travellers.  The  fantastic  shapes  and  brillinnt  colours  as- 
sumed by  the  ice  are  well  known,  and  from  these  have  been  fancied 
and  described  the  palaces  of  gems  and  diamonds.  The  mouth  of 
the  bay  of  "  Wiite  Blick"  is  crossed  by  a  tremendous  glassy  bridge 
reaching  from  shore  to  shore :  the  largest  ships  might  sail  through 
its  arches ;  and  this  fairy  structQre  gl^ms  lika  the  anrora,  aod  the 

ice  blink"  is  reflected  afar  io  the  air. 

Having  at  length  dismouDted  from  the  backs  of  oar  CordtHenm 
mules  aod  cargudos  (for  they  are  act  separately  classed,)  let  us 
walk  to  the  Menai  Strait,  and  see  what  Mr.  Telford  kas  achieved 
for  the  benefit  of  his  couutry,  and  for  his  own  glory ;  and  let  us 
show  how  his  togenious  operator  and  artist  has  exhibited  this  mag- 
nificent work. 

It  appears  that  various  projects  had  been,  for  nearly  fifty  years 
past«  excited,  and  bad  been  Hoated  in  the  world,  on  the  necessity 
of  a  more  convenient  and  ^nfer  passage  over  the  Menai,  who«e 
current,  *' like  tlie  proud  i^raxes,"  it  was  believed  "no  bridge 
could  bind."  \^  e  find  that  for  the  first  time,  in  1 785,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  parliament  for  the  iinpiovement  of  the  Holyhead 
road  and  ferry,  but  was  afterwards  abandoned.  No  further  pro* 
ceeding  seems  to  have  been  adopted  on  this  interesting  subject 
until  ItiOI,  immediately  after  the  union,  when  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  rapidly  incressedt  and  the  inconvenience 
and  dangers  to  which  travellers  were  exposed,  were  justly  com- 
plained of*  The  attention  of  government  was  seriously  directed  to 
remove  ihem.  Accordingly  Mr.  Rennie,  the  celebrated  engineer, 
was  directed  by  the  Ui^ht  Honourable  Charles  Abbot  (now  Lord 
Colchester,)  then  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  survey  the  strait,  and 
prepare  a  plan  and  estimate  for  a  bridge. 

The  Menai  Strait  is  about  fourteen  miles  long  ;  ten  from  Bay- 
glas,  near  Beaumaris,  to  Caernarvon;  and  four  from  thence  to  its* 
entrance  at  Aberrneuai.    It  is  nearly  two  nules  wide  at  Caernarvon 
Bat ,  thongh  the  ferry  at  Abermenai  is  very  narrow :  above  Caei- 
narvon  the  strait  contracts  till  it  reaches  Beaumaris,  when  it  ^gain 
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widens  con?iden^bly  :  there  are  five  ferries  across  it ;  but  the  most 
general  one  is  Porth-Aelhwy,  or  Bangor  Ferry,  as  it  is  called. 
Some  distance  to  the  soutli  of  Banffor  Ferry  is  the  furiou!?  current 
of  the  Swelly,  or  Pwll  Keris.  It  is  occasioned  by  a  raage  ol  rocks, 
which  cross  the  channel,  and  render  the  navigation  very  danger- 
OM.  Wh«n  the  flood  or  ebb  is  BtroDz,  the  fury  of  the  tide  is  in* 
ooDceivable.  Mr.  Rennie  suggested  this  spot  (the  Swelly,)  end 
also  another*  half  a  mile  lower,  called  Ynys-y-moch»  as  suitable 
for  the  erection  of  a  bridge;  and  he  prepared  designs  for  each 
place;  but  he  considered  the  Swellies  the  most  de-irable,  as  he 
thoup^ht  there  would  be  considerable  risk  in  contriving  and  placing^ 
a  suthcieni  centering  to  a  bridge  at  Ynys-y-nioch,  on  account  of 
the  ^reat  span  of  the  prmcipal  arch.  He  slated,  that  thoi!2:li  it 
might  not  be  uapraciicable*  yet  he  thought  it  too  ha;darduu:»  to  ba 
recommended. 

The  estimate  for  an  iron  brifle:e  of  three  arches  at  the  Swellies 
%vas  -1290,417,  and  ior  a  single  aicli  at  Ynys-y-moch,  £'UyZ,500, 
Mr.  Provis  says : 

While  Uiese  designs  were  under  consideration,  a  strong  oppositioa  lu  lUe 
arose,  and  was  obstinately  maintained,  bv  sonie  of  the  trading  and 
commercial  inten^ts  of  OieraarfOn  and  it')  neignboiirfoood,  who  contended 
that  the  bridge  would  cause  additional  <  ddies,  wind,  and  water,  and  thereby 
increase  tiie  dtflkulty  and  danger  of  pa:>suig  Uie  Swelhes.  But  they  were, 
probably,  iaflueaced  quite  as  much  by  the  consideration  that  it  would  open 
a  more  peifect  communication  with  the  Bsngor  markelSy  and  consequently 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own. 

But  a  more  serious  difficulty  arose  in  the  want  of  money  to  carry 
the  project  into  efiect*  It  offered  little  hope^of  remuneration  to 
private  undertakers;  and  the  war expeosesof  the  nation  absorbed 

whatever  might  be  desirable  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  interior  of 
the  country.  The  measure  was  then  postponed  until  181U,  when, 
through  llie  active  exertions  of  the  Right  llonourablo  John  F  oster 
(afterwards  Lord  Oriel,)  then  Chancellor  of  the  iiisli  Exchequer, 
a  parliamentary  committee  was  appuioied  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  toads  from  Shrewsbury  to  Holyhead.  Mr.  Rennie*s  designs 
for  a  bridge  across  the  Menai  were  brought  before  the  Committee, 
as  part  of  the  p^eneral  plan  for  improving  the  communication  with 
Holyhead,  which  had  become  still  more  necessary  by  the  recent 
establishment  of  a  mail-coach  (in  1808)  between  Shrewsbury  and 
that  place.  There  was  much  conflicting  testimony  as  to  the  result 
which  might  hn])iieri  to  Llie  navigation  of  the  Menai  Strait,  if  a 
bridge  were  thrown  over  it.  The  opposiiiuu  appeared  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  masters  of  the  vessels  connected  with  ihr  Vjwn  of 
Caernarvon.  However,  after  the  lullest  investigation,  die  Cum- 
aiittee  reported  to  ptetrliament,  that,  in  their  opinion,  a  bridge  across 
the  Menat  was  not  only  expedient,  but  necessary,  to  the  free  com- 
momcaiion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  ought  to  be 
immediately  constructed «   It  also  appeared,  by  tl^e  Report,  that 
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tbt  t1i«i  1m  of  road  wm  ill  laid  out  and  «oiMtroeltd»  wad  nonnitadl 
rreat  dificiiki«ta»d  daBctrtacmslha  moaolaini^  andtlitft  Um  nait 
fron  Shrawabary  to  Holyhead,  from  Janaary  to  If  arch,  in  It  1 0,  ba4 
been  dalayad  seveaiyMma times.  The  Comoiiltee  regrettad  Ml  haviif 
authenticated  documeott  which  clearly  laported  the  state  of  tha 
roads,  and  by  which  they  could  determine  what  ought  to  be  doae, 
but  ihcy  were  convinced  tlial,  without  aid  from  the  public,  no  per- 
manent assistance  could  be^iven  to  support  the  intercour>e  between 
Kogland  and  Ireland  by  iloiyhead  In  consequence  of  this 
report,  Mr.  Telford,  the  engineer,  u;is  ajjpointed  io  constder  the 
l>eht  mode  ot  passing  the  siraiL  uf  Uie  Mt^nai,  and  improfing  the 
Holyhead  road. 

In  1811,  Mr.  Telford  sent  in  his  Plan  and  Report  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  who  laid  them  before  the  Farliamentary  Com- 
mittee,   As  the  evidence  before  the  former  Cotiimiilee  apphed 
only  to  Mr.  Rennie's  desig;a  of  a  bridge  at  the  S wellies,  it  was  ex. 
panted  tbat  all  oppoaition  would  cease,  as  Mr.  Telford  recoos* 
mended  a  bridge  of  oae  arch  at  Ynys-y  moch,  on  a  prineiplt 
aomewbat  memllDg  the  ntapentloa  bridge  finally  adopted.  let 
the  Committee,  being  desiroua  of  obtaining  the  fulleat.  loformatioa 
on  this  inteiastiag  subject,  determined  to  hear  furthef  at tdettcas 
andafidence  was  accordingly  taken  before  the  Committee,  wba  va» 
ported  most  favorably  of  the  plan  and  designs  of  Mr.  Telford  for 
erecting- ft  bridge  across  the  Menai;  and  thotigh  apprehensions  had 
been  entertained  by  the  inhnbitants  of  Caeroarvuti  that  the  erection 
of  a  bridge  of  any  description  would  destroy  the  navigation  of  the 
Menai,  the  Committee  decided  that  the  weight  of  eridence  v.  d% 
afi^ainst  that  apprehtjnsion  :  they  slated  that  the  expense  of  erect- 
ing liie  bridge  wo!)ld  of  course  be  considerable,  but  tiic  object  in 
view,  being  of  such  extreme  importance  as  that  of  rendering  safe 
and  expeditious  the  communication  between  the  two  IslsAds  of  Che 
United  Ktni^omy  of  idlowhig  of  a  qnidtef  and  more  oettaitt  arrival 
of  the  mail  in  London,  and  of  facilhatmg  the  aeoesa,  at  aH  timea» 
iof  the  inbabttants  of  In  land  to  the  seat  of  their  p;ovemmettl,  the 
parliament,  and  the  court  of  eppeals,  the  Committee  strongly  re- 
commended the  adoption  of  the  proposed  plan.  Notwithstanding 
this  strong  recommendation,  no  immediate  steps  were  taken ;  ana 
it  is  probable  that,  if  circiimstrinces  had  not  occurred  in  anotlier 
quarter,  there  would  have  Utcn  a  still  longer  delay.    The  circum- 
stances alhidcd  to  are  these.     In  1814,  Mr.  Telford  was  consulted 
on  the  best  means  of  crossing  the  nvcr  Mcrscij^  at  Jtiuncorrit  in 
Cheshire^  to  open  a  quick  communication  %vith  Liverpool.  The 
Mersey,  at  Runcorn,  is  about  280  yards  across  at  luw  water  ;  and, 
as  h  was  indispensable  that  the  navigation  should  not  be  inter- 
hiptcd,  Mr,  Tellbrd  proposed  to  adopt  the  suspension  principle* 
4^is  design  eicited  a  great  deal  of  public  attention,  bnt  was  not 
^!carried  into  effect  on  account  of  the  want  of  Ainds.   In  tlie  mean 
time,  the  improvement  of  the'  Irish  road  through  North  Wales  was 
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•gats  bionghl  vndarihe  contideratlon  of  porLameot,  and^  im  191^ 
an  Aet  was  patsed,  aiqjNMOtiiif  aFarlkunentary  CommisfiioD  to  carry 

into  effect  tne  various  iinprovenaenta  which  had  from  lime  to  time 
been  sug-s^ested,  and  authorizing^,  for  Uu^i  pitipoiey  f hn  iwipg  of 
luonty  from  hit  majesty's  treasury. 

The  Commissioners  nppointed  were,  Riglit  Honourable  William 
Vesey  Fitayerald  ;  Right  Houourabie  Roberi  Peel,  the  First  Com- 
roiwioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  ;  Ri?ht  Monourable  John  Maxwell 
Barry,  (now  Lord  Farnham)  ^  Sir  Tlios.  Mostyn,  hurt,  m.f.;  Sir 
Henry  Paraeil,  hart,  m.p.;  Chas.  W.  Williams  Wynu,  m.p.;  Daviet 
GiddjTy  oow  Daviot  Gilbert,  esq.  m.p^  «a4  WilUam 

toiiiit  O0i|.  u*9^ 

At  an  early  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Telford  was  ap- 
potnted  prlncipat  cn^neer,  and  Mr,  Pio?b  (tbe  author  of  this 
work,)  the  reaident  engineer. 

The  improvement  of  the  road  proceeded  during  two  years,  and 
was  nnrvenalhr  acknowledged,  when  the  publieation  or  Mr.  Tel- 
ford's dastgn  ior  Runcorn  led  to  an  inquiry  whether  a  bridge  on  * 
tbo  same  prlru  ipir  was  not  applicable  across  the  Menai  Straitt 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Telford  was  directed  by  Mr«  Vaosittart.  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  state  his  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and,  if  he  considered  it  practicable,  to  prepare  a  design  and  esti- 
mate. In  consequence,  be  again  examined  the  strait,  and  pre- 
sented a  Keport  to  the  CommtSBioners^  of  which  the  following  is 
the  ouiliiie.  That 

Tbe  site  which  had  been  hxcd  on  by  iiim,  vii.  Ynys-y-moch,  as  most  eli- 
gible for  a  cast-iron  arch,  was  abo  sint^ul^rly  bvarable  for  a  sospeoded 
bridge  I  the  shores,  bting  bold  snd  rocky,  oiMed  eiiy  asBswead  eicsUiwi 
ibondatioas,  whilst  the  design,  by  spanniog  the  wheii  ohannei  between  lbs 
low-wftter  line"^,  and  the  roadway  btsing  kept  unifbfmly  100  foet  in  height, 
above  the  top  of  a  spiiDetide,  ktt  tht  wbote  of  Uie  navigable  water-way  per- 
fcetly  aaeiietiiabered.  The  distanet  benrtta  tbe  eviins  of  the  soppoitiag 
pyrmmid  was  prvi)osed  to  be  S60  fse^  beifbt  of  ditto  SO  ftet  above  Uie  levd 
of  the  roadwuy.  The  roaio-chains  to  be  sixteen  in  numbGr,  with  a  deflection 
of  tbMrty-seveii  fL-et,  their  f*nds  to  be  secured  ui  a  ma&jt  ol  mii^uiiry,  built  over 
stooe  arches,  between  eack  oi  the  supporting  piers  aad  the  adjoining  shore. 
Th6Haieh«w«ff  to'beoffiilyfbets|Maiewh,tBdtliiit  wvete  bo  fear  e€ 
them  on  the  Ai^eify  aadthiee  on  the  Caeroarvon  shores.;  the  roadway  to  b« 
divirlcd  into  a  carriage-way,  twelve  feet  wide  on  each  side,  with  a  footpath  of 
fourteen  feet  wide  between  thera.  The  main-cltauis  wore  proposed  to  be 
sixteen  in  number,  each  composed  of  tlinty-MX  burs,  of  half-mch  square  irouy 
Biased  so  as  to  ftma  a  oqaue  of  six  on  each  side;  end  a  segment  ef  iron  to 
be  laid  on  each  sideef  die  titfimn^  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  to  nearly  four 
inches  diamiHer.  Each  bar  was  proposed  to  be  welded  together  for  the  whole 
kugth  of  Uie  cbain  or  cable,  and  to  be  further  secured  by  buddings.  The 
whole  was  then  to  be  bound  round  with  iron  wire,  and  coated  wUh  soma 
anfaeluice,  to  piesem  it  torn  the  action  of  theatnospheie. 

This  plan  was,  after  due  consideration,  approved  hy  the  Com- 
mltiioucrs,  and  recommeude(\  to  Farlt«mcQt ;  the  itbuit  wa&  a 
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vote  of  £/0,000,  to  commeiice  the  worki.  'The  laboarera  com* 
menced  their  work  July  8,  1 818.  By  pre?ious  examinatton,  it 
had  been  ascertained  that  the  adjacent  shores  did  not  afford  any 

stone  suitable  for  the  purposf,  but  it  was  discovered  thnt  Penman 
Point,  on  the  norlli-east  part  of  Ani^lesey,  abounded  with  excel- 
lent stratified  limestone,  principally  of  a  gray  or  mottled  colour, 
in  beds  varvint^  fro«n  one  to  several  feet  in  depth.  M^ny  labourers 
were  unintdiaLely  employed  to  extract  the  stone,  and  several  small 
vessels  engaged  to  transport  it  to  Ynys-y-aatbch.  Mr.  Pfovis  here 
•ays, 

.  When  the  prepaiatMiiil  hid  asntssed  a  shape  that  promised'  a  tapid  pio- 
grsss  of  the  work,  the  old  oppoiients  of  the  messore  again  showed  themselves; 

contending  that  the  bridge  would  be  injurious,  and  denying  that  the  Act 
55  George  III,  gave  tlie  necessary  powers  to  tlie  (  nrnmiasioucrs  to  coiistmct 
one.  Several  interviews  took  place  between  tiiat  active  CommisAioner, 
Henry  Parnell,  (to  whose  inteUigenoe  and  unwearied  diligence  the  oooatij 
is  Indebted  for  this  great  work,)  the  Marquess  of  Anf^esey,  Owen  WilUam% 
esq.  of  Craig-y-don,  Thomas  Asheton  Smith,  esq.  and  other  gentlemen 
residing  on  the  shores  of  the  Menai.  Tlie  object  of  this  meeting  was  to 
ex^iiam  the  plan  about  to  be  adopted,  and  to  show  the  im|>ossibility  of  its  ' 
bemg  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  naTigalioa.  These  explanatiws  satisfied  the 
Doble  marquess,  and  many  Others,  that  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any 
injury  to  the  navigation  that  might  not,  by  a  little  arrangement,  be  counter- 
balanced ;  but  Mr.  A^heion  Smith  objected  decidedly  to  tlie  measure,  and 
would  not  listen  to  ^uy  compromise.  To  leam  whether  other  objections 
existed,  and  to  give  every  one  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinion,  a 
public  meeting  was  convened,  and  held  in  the  Town-hall,  Caernarvon;  which 
was  attended  by  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  tlie  Hon.  Berkeley  Paget,  Mr. 
Asheton  Smith,  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  many  of  the  neighbouhog  gentry,  and  a 
catiwd  of  pilots,  masters  of  vessels,  and  Caeniarvoo  tiadesoieii,  either  intn^ 
ested  in  the  question  or  led  by  cufiosity.  After  a  good  deal  of  dbcussioo, 
the  opinions  uf  the  nssmihly  resolved  thcm^^eh'c^  into  f^ose  expressed  In'  the 
Marquess  and  Mr.  ^niith  :  tlie  fdniuT  c  riteii'linj;,  that,  even  if  the  bridge 
should  be  productive  of  some  tritiing  luipedinieut  to  the  navigation,  the 
Bridge  Commissioners  were  ready  to  give  all  their  assistanee  In  removing 
the  rocks  which  endangered  die  passage  of  the  Menai,  and  to  apply  to  Par- 
liament for  powers  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Smith  said,  he  considered  the 
bridge,  if  built,  would  be  ruinous  to  the  navigation,  and  would  therefore  not 
be  a  party  to  any  compromise,  but  would  oppose  its  erection  by  all  tlie  means 
within  his  power.  This  pledge  was  kept  in  the  ensaiog  Parliament,  when 
Mr.  Smiih  stood  ibmid  as  the  firm  opponent  of  die  bill.* 

We  cannot  ascribe  to  our  liberal  compatriots  of  Caernarvon 
fuch  worldly  feelings,  in  their  opposition  to  the  Menai  Bridge,  as 
have  been  suggested  (o  Mr.  Provis  ;  bat  we  are  inclined  to  think 

thai  their  hostility  mav  be  traced  to  the  pious  and  inbred  horror 
wlii(  h  ever  excite??  them  against  all  pontifical  operators,  from  the 
pestjleious  marshes  of  La  Campagna  di  Roma  to  the  refreshing 
and  druidical  groves  of  Plas  Newydd. 

*  The  Act  passed,  and  contained  a  further  giant  of  Xl  08,4 98,  wiUi  powers 
to  piirol>ase-mDgor>fen7,.which  cost  J&0,3M. 
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Here  all  luiman  opposftlon  ceased;  and  the  work  wa^  prosp- 
cuted  with  the  accusiomt  d  zeal  and  dilis^ence  of  Mr.  Telford's 
undertakincrs :  but  he  had  still  to  encouuier  the  elemental  strife, 
which,  lu  the  end  of  1819-20,  attacked  the  infantile  works  with. 
ttnusu«1  fniy  aad  duration ;  by  which  several  vessela*  employed  iO; 
carrying  stone  and  other  materiait  from  the  adjacent  rock,  were 
loat  or  damaged*  and  the  progreaa  of  the*  work  considerably 
impaired. 

By  the  beginning  of  An^ast  18I9»  the  rock  of  Ynys«y-moch 

had  been  levelled,  for  building  the  main  pier  on  the  Anglesey 
aide,  and  on  the  10th  the  first  stone  was  laid;  it  is  about  three  tons 
weight,  and  is  in  the  middle  of  the  large  pier  on  Ynys-y-moch.  A 
contract  was  now  made  for  the  masonry;  the  specification  pro- 
vided that 

All  theeTctemal  walls  fbould  be  built  of  Ashlar  masonry;  the  front  stones 
to  be  truly  wrought  ou  the  beds  aod  ends,  the  faces  rough  as  froiu  the  quarry ; 
tfie  backing  to  these  walls  to  be  dressed  on  the  beds  only;  the  interior  walls 
to  he  of  iiniilar  workmanship  with  the  back  part  of  the  front  walls ;  all  diese 
to  be  of  stone  from  the  Penmon  quarries.  The  whole  of  the  spaces  between 
the  wall,  up  to  the  level  of  the  onset  at  three  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and 
the  smaller  spaces  from  that  level  upward^  were  to  be  filled  with  rubble 
wnonry,  nude  of  the  rock  adjacent  to  the  bridge.  All  the  masonry,  from 
the  Ibandation  to  die  high-water  line,  to  be  built  of  mortar  of  Aberdaw*  lime 
and  sand,  and  .the  rest  of  .dH»  masoniy  in  mortsr  made  from  the  Penmen 
lime. 

It  mav  be  observed  here,  that  mortar  made  of  Aberdaw  lime, 
mixed  with  sand,  sets  m  water  extremely  weii ;  if  masonry  built 
with  it  were  covered  immediately  with  water,  a  thin  crystalizatioii 
would  be  formed  on  the  sutldcc  hi  two  or  lhr(  r  hours,  and  in  as 
many  days  iL  would  become  perfectly  haideued  and  attaciied  to 
the  stone. 

The  excavation  for  the  larg'e  pier  on  the  Caernarvon  side  was 
commenced  in  October.  The  surtace  ui  the  beach  was  freestone 
rock,  but,  on  levelling  it,  the  stratum  was  discovered  to  be  very 
thin,  resting  on  a  soft  pliable  strati;  it  was,  therefore,  neceaaary 
to  go  down  with  the  front  of  the  pier  to  six  feet  below  lo!W-water 
of  a  springtide,  when  a  bed  of  rock  of  millstone  grit  was  met  with* 

It  was  judged  eapedient  to  abandon  the  original  plan  of  tecnring 
the  mab«chaina  in  masonry  over  the  stone  arches,  and,  instead  of 
it,  to  carry  theoi  through  tunnels,  and  attach  them  to  the  solid 
rock;  and  also  to  raise  the  arches  to  sixty-five  feet.  The 
operation  of  boring  the  tunnels  was  rather  tedious;  it  is  thus 
described  : 

By  the  end  of  April  1822,  the  tunnels  in  the  rocks  for  the  main-chains,  on 
the  Anglesey  side,  were  drawn  to  their  full  lengili*  of  forty-four,  filiy-iwo, 
and  sixty>two  feet  respeclivtly,  iuio  the  solid  niiis.s ;  and  as  a  considerable 

*  In  the  Bristol  Channel. 
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f|Hiitity  of  wiAtr,  atroiwly  impregMfcHi  mtk  coppoy  <m>»^  througli  <ht  fii- 
suras  in  the  rock,  it  had  been  detenpined  to  drive  up  a  he.idiug,  from  n«ar 
the  sea-shore,  throui^b  the  rock  into  the  bottom  of  the  main-chain  tunnel?. 
as  to  prevent  the  water  accumulating,  and  thereby  corroding  tlie  ironwori. 
The  heading,  being  ninetT-seven  yards  in  length,  proved  a  tedions  opentkm; 
■  thftll  wBssniikiiilbe  middle  of  its  length,  Mifa  to  give  air  and  to  enable  Mo 
sete  of  miners  to  be  there  employed;  yet  the  rock  Mino:  hard,  and  the  open- 
ing sosmuH  as  to  ndmit  only  of  two  men  working  at  each  ]Ance,  ii  took  theic 
two  sets,  and  another  set  at  each  end,  about  fourteen  raoullis  to  complete  il; 
a  great  part  of  wiiich  time  ilit  y  worked  day  liud  niplii. 

In  March  1B22  the  masonry  was  suffic  it  ruly  advanced  to  6jl 
part  of  the  ironwork.  A  contract  w  is  made  with  Mr.  Ha^^eldine, 
of  Shrewsbury,  to  supply  ii  all  of  the  best  Shropshire  bammered 
IroiL  It  wa«  made  at  the  forges  at  Upton,  near  ^kwmkmrjf 
where  it  was  brought  to  be  fioiabed ;  it  was  then  carted  lea  min, 
boated  abng  the  Ellesmere  ud  Chester  Canal  fiftj-fov  mUea  to 
Chester,  ana  then  conveyed  hy  8ea«  sixty  nules»  to  its  tiltinate  donlip 
nation  in  the  MenaL 

In  1 8 15  Mr.  Tellbnl  made  some  important  experiments,  to  aseer* 
lab  the  tenacity  of  bar-Iron;  and»  from  the  lesult  ot  theae  expe- 
riments, he  decided  that  each  square  inch  of  iron-  shnnld  he 
solyected  to  a  strain  of  eleven  tons,  which  was  nearly  twieaas 
great  a  stress  as  it  would  be  subjected  to  when  fixed  in  its  place. 
Accordingly,  a  machine  was  made  for  this  purpose,  in  which  all 
the  iron  was  proved  ;  we  cannot  attempt  to  g-ive  a  description  of 
the  whole  process,  but  the  Offdsai  which  the  iron  sufiered  appears 
to  have  been  most  severe. 

While  the  bar  wns  tinder  full  tension  (in  the  machine),  it  was  struck  some 
amait  blows  on  tlie  side  with  a  httmmer;  these  gave  it  a  quick  vibratory  mo-  " 
tion,  which  tried  tlie  bar  more  tliaii  tiie  direct  strain;  it  was  theu  carefully 
eiamined,  to  see  if  there  were  any  symptoms  of  ftactare;  if  not,  the  msehiae 

was  slacked,  the  bar  taken  out,  and  the  giuge  to  which  it  had  been  mads 

applied  ;  if  it  dropped  correctly  into  the  rye  of  the  bar,  it  w;is  proved  that  no 
eiuugation  liad  taken  place.  This  opemuoo  hnished  the  te^t;  and  the  bar 
was  then  stamped,  and  st  t  aside. 

As  it  was  oi  the  utmost  iinj)ort3nce  that  this  operation  should  be 
strictly  superintended,  Mr.  Jolin  Provis  was  appointed  to  this  ser- 
vice; he  proved,  examined,  and  stamped,  every  piece  of  iron  that 
seiil  from  •Shrewsbury.  Froru  the  niemoranda  made  by  huu 
at  the  time,  we  learn  that  among  15,052  bars,  47  broke  while  being 
proved,  100  cracked,  and  were  rejected. 

Another  important  consideration,  was  in  what  way  iron  would 
be  best  presierved  from  the  corrosive  etlects  of  tlie  atmosphere;  a 
bar  is  no  sooner  taken  from  the  forge,  than  the  operation  of  oxida- 
tion eommeacee,  and  makes  rapid  progress,  if  not  prevented  by 
some  artificial  meansi  various  methods  were  triedi  and  the  plsn 
.  finally  adopted  was  this : 

To  take  each  piece  of  iron  after  it  had  been  finished  and  proved,  clean  it 
perfectly  from  the  oxide  and  dirt,  then  heat  it  in  a  stove  till  tlie  hand  oookl 
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only  just  be  Itorne  upon  it,  and  afterwards  immerse  it  in  linseed  oil;  after 
remainitig  in  the  oil  a  few  nioutes,  it  vna  Ukea  out,  returned  to  the  stove^ 
and  the  oil  dried  on  tiw  iroa  hy  me&ni  of  a  noderate  heat,  applied  ffbr  An* 

or  four  hours ;  when  taken  out  the  second  tim^  the  oil  was  found  to  have 
dried  to  a  tliin  h>T'.]  vurnish,  which  completely  pieserved  the  iroo  from  the 
atmosphere  till  rubbed  ofl  by  fnciion. 

The  reasons  for  heating  the  iron  before  immersion,  were  to  secure  its  being 
perfectly  dry,  and  to  make  the  oil  penetrate  furihur  into  the  pores  of  the  iron ; 
tor,  as  me  air  in  the  pores  was  rarefied  by  the  beat,  the  external  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  Avhen  the  iron  was  immersed  fbrced  the  oil  deeperin  the  pores 
than  if  it  had  been  dipped  culdi  and  no  such  extra  piessare  had  been 
created. 

Mr.  Provi|  adds, 

The  difficulty  of  prescrvinc:  iron  ahoircther  from  the  cfTect  of  the  atmos- 
phere does  not  a])|)e;ir  insurmuurita'^!'',  ;f  liic  iron  roiiM  bp  spruretl  from 
friction,  and  pariicularly  if  the  coating  thai  is  applied  posbe^s  elaj^ticily  ;  but 
if  ironwork  is  to  be  subjected  to  rubbing  and  knocking  about,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  diing  that  can  be  applied  to  previ  i.t  its  ]>artial  corrosion.  These 
obscn'ations  might  induce  some  to  supposp  that  the  Menai  bri(l;j;c  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  structure  of  a  very  perishable  nature;  but  tliis  need  not  be  the 
cum;,  it  can  be  covered  with  j^aint,  or  any  other  subslance  tliat  will  exclude 
the  atmosphere ;  and,  should  it  be  weakened  at  any  time  from  continual  fric- 
tion at  the  joints,  or  from  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  it  is  so  constructed 
that  any  part  of  it  may  at  any  time  be  taken  out,  and  replaced  by  new  work, 
or  a  iic  w  l  iridge  bub^tiluted,  witlmxit  uiterrujitiun  to  the  intercourse. 

'J'he  tir^t  piece  uf  ironwork,  for  securing  the  main-chatus  to  the 
rock,  was  tixed  in  March  1816,  Mr.  Provis  here  observes, 

Thou^li  the  rock  had  been  dre^^^ed  n*?  smooth  as  mason's  tools  could  irTtke 
it,  yet  neither  iL>  surface  iior  those  of  the  castings  were  so  true  as  tu  produce 
a  perfect  contact  of  the  whole  of  the  ironwork  and  rock ;  two  or  three  folds  of 
strong  coane  ftannel,*  saturated 'with  white  lead  and  oil,  were  therefore  iotroN. 

duced  between  tlic  iron  and  the  rock,  ^^hich,  on  the  casiini;  beinc:  prc^se^ 
hard  up,  was  forced  into  ilie  siuali  hollows  and  cavities,  and  gave  to  the  iron  a 
fttu  bearing  for  the  whole  of  its  surface. 

It  appears  that  the  bars  of  the  main  chains  fixed  iti  tiie  tunncU 
arc  much  iliickei  than  the  ordinary  ones;  a-i^  being  more  exposed 
to  damp,  it  was  feared  they  might  sooner  corrc»de»  The  bars  in 
the  tunoels  were  four  inches  wide,  an  ineh  and  a  half  thick,  and 
seven  feet  six  inches  loo^,  with  their  connecting  plates :  the  ordi- 
nary onea  were  three  iochoa  and  a  quarter  wide,  one  inch  thick, 
and  ten  feet  long,  with  their  connecting  plates* 

Mr.  Provis  describes  the  raising  and  fixing  of  the  first  chain  as 
an  interesting  and  gratifying  spt'ctacle;  we  will  briuRy  describe 
the  preliminary  measure*  The  engineer  had  decided  that  the 
niain-ch  iins  siiould  not  in  any  part  be  attached  by  masonry  to  the 
pyramids^  they  introduced  sadtUes  of  ca&i-iioo  into  the  masonry  to 

•  Borrodaile's  patent  felt  was  subsequently  used  when  padding  was 
lequirad ;  it  is  maae  with  cow's  hair,  saturated  with  tar^  and  rolled  into  sheets 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick. 
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•support  the  thaius,  which  merely  rested  on  them.  When  ihe  por- 
tion of  chain  from  the  tuinieis  to  the  pyramids  was  coiupltUcd  on 
both  shores,  and  brought  to  the  saddles  on  the  pyramids,  an  addi- 
tional length  was  added  on  the  Caeraanronthtre  side^  extending 
from  the  top  of  the  pyramid  to  the  water's  edge. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  (says  Mr.  Provis,)  the  laft  was  cast  off  from 

(  'aornarvanshire  shore,  about  2  i».M.  April  26|  1825,  and  was  towed  un- 
der the  bridge;  the  anc!ioi-s  were  then  let  go.  The  men  lifted  tlie  end  of  the 
extreme  link  of  llie  chau>  on  the  raft,  at  the  end  of  that  part  of  the  diain 
wluch  had  been  previously  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  and  a 
screw-pin  being  run  through  the  eyes  of  the  links,  those  two  portions  of  chain 
were  securely  united.  The  signal  was  then  given,  and  the  men  at  the  oppo- 
site f  nd  of  the  raft,  and  in  the  boat  which  carried  the  blocks  of  the  main 
tackle,  immediately  hauled  to  each  other  by  means  of  ropes,  which  had  re- 
spectively becu  attached  to  the  boat  and  ran ;  when  close  up,  the  cord-link 
of  the  raft  was  atbiched  to  the  eyes  of  the  link  on  the  gunwale  of  the  haatp 
and  a  screw-pin  was  put  through  and  fastened.  While  these  opr  rations  were 
going  on  below,  the  two  c  ipstan  j  vpfp  tnnnned  by  about  tTyO  l  ibonrers,  and 
every  thing  was  put  in  readiness,  'liie  words  do  along  were  then  given,  when 
a  band  of  fifers  struck  up  a  lively  tune,  and  the  capstans  were  instantly  in 
motion.  At  first  the  men  had  little  to  do  but  haul  n<)  ilie  slack  of  thetacldes, 
but  when  they  were  tr'^':-.tened,  and  the  weight  of  the  cliain,  which  was  gra- 
dually rising,  began  to  be  folt,  the  race  which  they  had  hitherto  ran  at  the 
capstan  was  reduced  to  a  steady  trot.  When  the  chain  was  fairly  suspended 
above  the  surface  of  the  wat*''r,  they  were  greeted  by  a  hearty  cheer  from  the 
HUROonding  crowd.  When  t'le  chain  was  nearly  up,  the  links,  which  had 
been  ]>revions!y  att  ich  d  to  the  adjusting  plates  on  the  top  of  the  Anulosey 
pyramid,  were  put  m  readiness,  and  men  placed  on  the  scafibld  to  bolt  the 
whole  together,  as  soon  as  the  parti  of  t!ie  chain  could  he  brought  in  contact. 
Tliis  was  soon  effected  ;  and  in  one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  from  the  time 
of  casting  oif  the  xaft,  the  final  screw  was  put  in,  and  the  chain  completed. 

Mr.  Provis  then  add^, 

Although  one  of  the  party,  it  is  not  vanity  that  induces  me,  btit  an  act  of 

justice  to  all  concerned,  to  say,  that  no  operation  could  be  conducted  in  a 
ninvf  ri'ijiilar  and  satisf ictory  manner.  Every  man  was  at  his  post,  and 
anxious  to  do  all  lie  could  to  ensure  success.  Not  the  .slightest  accident,  not 
even  a  single  blander,  occurred,  from  the  time  of  casting  off  the  raft  till  die 
chain  was  screwed  in  its  place. 

The  chain  was  scarcely  Bxed,  when  one  of  the  men  got  astride 
it,  and  proceeded  some  distance  on  it :  he  then  had  the  temerity 

to  raise  hinisrlf  up,  and  walk  over  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  mitl* 
die  of  the  chain,  though  the  slightest  slip  must  have  sent  him  to 
destruction;  (he  clr^in  beiniEr  only  nine  inches  wide,  and  its  height 
at  that  t  me  iMQ  feet  above  the  water. 

By  the  beginning  of  Octol)er  the  chains  were  all  suspended,  the 
roadway  beams  placed,  and  the  platikinj^  commenced. 

Tt  consists  of  two  thicknesses  of  fir  plank,  the  lower  of  tliree  inches,  the 
npppr  of  two  inches,  laid  parallel  with  the  Icng^ih  of  the  bridge,  and  covering 
its  surface.  On  the  lower  planking  is  laid  u  compk  iu  covering  of  patent  felt, 
satttiated  with  boiled  tar ;  and  the  second  planking  is  s{>iked  through  to  the 
lower  ccnirse.   In  tlie  middle  of  each  carriage-way,  a  third  courM  of  pfamk- 
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in<:,  tno  inches,  is  spiked  to  the  second,  having  an  intermediate  covering  of 
felt  as  b«  fnre  ;  ihis  last  is  seven  fert  ^ix  inches  wide,  and  has  ui  Afruauioftk 
guard  on  tuch  side,  to  prtveut  tlio  wheels  running  of!"  it. 

In  Janimrv  Mr.  Telford  reported  to  tlic  (  oinmissioiiers, 

that  the  bridge  w  is  in  a  suftrcient  state  of  forwardness  to  allow 
carriages  to  pass;  lu  coubc^ucnce,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Holy- 
head oiftil  «hoold  crou  on  the  30tli  of  January.  Besides  the  usual 
passengert,  it  was  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  by  at  many  as 
could  haog  on ;  and,  at  half  past  one  a.m.,  a  eraek  of  the  whip  pot 
ihe  horses  in  motion,  and  the  party  were  quickly  conveyed  to  the 
opposite  end,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  men,  and  the  shrill  whistling 
of  the  pale.  On  the  6th  of  February  there  was  a  tremendous  gale, 
which  increased  at  ni^ht  to  a  most  frightful  teuipesl ;  a  severer 
storm  had  not  been  remembered.  'Ihe  great  test  which  the 
bridge  then  experienced  in  its  loose  and  uij(ints!i<*d  .•«tr\te,  and 
which  it  resisted  uninjured  in  all  its  essential  parti>,  was  a  proof  thai 
when  completed  and  fortified  by  the  additional  securities,  (ron* 
dered  ohvious  by  this  occurrence,)  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
doobt  its  perfect  stability* 

The  bridge  has  now  stood  three  years  uninjured  and  unchanged, 
and  there  is  svery  reason  to  believe  thai,  with  ordinary  care,  it  wili 
ataad  the  lest  of  ages. 

Being,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Telford's  bridge,  eoabled  to  make 
a  colossal  stride  between  Caernarvon  and  Anglesey,  we  can 

readily  trace  the  scenes  and  localities  where  our  btave  countrymen 
defended  themselves  egainst  Suetonius,  Agricola,  and  the  pugna- 
cious Edward  and  some  of  his  lieutenants, — and  haviirg  tliis  hostile 
world  be[ieath  us  and  our  readers  at  our  niercv  ;  but  we  will 
s[Kirp  them  the  oft-tohl  (ales  and  legendary  tradiiions,  which  we 
tlimk  will  be  more  cuuvcuiently  placed  in  our  projected  History  of 
Wales,  in  which  our  detailed  history  and  description  of  bridges 
will  appear,  for  we  have  at  our  pen's  end  the  history  and  descrip- 
tion, amongst  others,  of  the  most  singular  bridge  in  Europe,  a 
Welsh  one,  too;  it  is  over  the  TafFe,  in  Glamorgar)shire.  It  con- 
sists of  one  stupendous  arch,  the  diameter  being  175  feet,  the  chord 
140,  the  altitude  33,  and  tlic  abutments  32  feet;  this  m.iguiticent 
arch  was  formed  by  VViiiiam  Kdward,  a  poor  country  mason,  in 
the  year  175t>. 

We  reserve  ourselves  for  a  future  occasion  to  describe  the  local 
scenery  adjacent  to  the  Menai  Strait,  hoping  to  tifid  tliat  a  more 
extended  one  will  be  comprised  in  a  modified  alier  iLiun  of  the  (tre- 
sent  work,  which  we  have  permitted  ourseivcs  to  recummeud  to 
Mr.  Provis. 

We  are  ternpted  to  notice  a  curious  >im!larily  of  names,  as  it 
appears,  in  the  recently  published  travel:)  of  the  enterprising  and 
lamented  Clapperton,  that  the  western  branch  of  the  Quorra  river. 
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tiippofed  by  Mung:o  Park  to  be  the  lon^-souojht  Niger,  is  called 
and  spelt  Menai,  The  interest  of  thi>?  accidental  coincidence  is 
increased  by  its  l)cine:  the  actual  «rrn^  of  the  unfortunate  Park's 
murder,  was  too  clearly  ascertaiued  by  Capt.  Clapperton's 
inquiry  at  the  place. 

'  We  very  confidently  pronounce  Mr.  Provls's  book,  on  V»cttcr 
nuthoritv  than  our  own,  to  be  a  valuable  work  for  the  nrtist,  for 
the  amateur,  and  for  the  public  p:cnerally  "  who  taste  such  re- 
pasts;" but,  on  the  saiuc  authority,  we  liave  to  siicrg'est  that  its  pre- 
vent ponderous  and  inconvenient  shape  and  size,  and  the  necessa- 
rily  large  price  of  it,  must  o1>8tntct  tbe  very  exten^ve  cireolatkm 
which  it  merits ;  and  which,  for  Mr.  Provis's  tsire,  aa  well  w 
that  of  the  public,  we  could  wish  to  see  otherwise;  in  truth, 
a  book  whose  dimensions  are  so  large,  at.d  whose  price  ii 
seven  guineas,  is  nearly  a  sealed  book.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  ^h-.  Provis  may  conveniently  diminish  the  size  and  price  of 
his  \aluahle  work  with  little  difficulty,  and  confine  the  plates  to  a 
smaller  scale  and  tn  the  bridires  only ;  for,  generally,  rhc  orij:inal 
sketches  mav  be  spared  in  the  mnditied  work,  whilst  tiiey  inav  be 
attached  to  such  books  as  uii^^lii  iind  purchasers  aniong^  the 
savans:  and  we  also  take  permis-ion  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Pr*  vis, 
that,  if  he  should  condescend  to  listen  to  oui  disinlercsicd  and 
anxious  recommendation,  a  map  of  the  adjacent  counties  would 
be  desirable,  and  likewise  an  inferior  sketch  of  the  vale  scenery 
from  Chirk  upwards  to  the  Menai.  We  have  seen  a  similar  line 
of  confined  scenery  from  Lake  Constance  to  Cleves  at  little  ex- 
pense, and  which  produced  great  effect  to  the  Scbaffhausen 
engraved  views;  and  certainly  the  views  and  scenery  on  the 
Holyhead  road  possess  equal  beauty  and  interest,  although  on  a 
^ujaM-  r  scale  than  the  Rhine  districts.  We  may  venture  to  sug- 
gest lurther  tf>  Mr.  Provis,  that  a  translation  of  his  work  into 
Fiencii,  with  the  map  and  views,  on  a  modified  scale,  would 
probably  ensure  an  extensive  circulation  throughout  the  Coiiinn  nt 
generally,  but  especially  through  Prance,  Ituly,  and  Swilzeiluud, 
where  there  is  abundant  taste  to  appreciate  so  valuable  a  work, 
and  to  produce  imitators  of  Mr.  Telford's  bridge ;  for  it  is  due  to 
our  country,  and  to  the  able  persons  who  have  designed  and 
accomplished  this  great  national  structure,  that  its  views  and 
descriptions  should  be  circulated  far  and  wide,  in  which  circula* 
tion  we  include  South  America  and  the  East  Indies,  where  the 
explorers  of  the  Andes  and  Himalayan  Mountains,  would  be  highly 
grautied  and  instructed* 
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Rtg  'tnald  Trevor ;  or  the  Welsh  Loyalists.  A  Talc  of  the  Seven" 
teenih  Century.  jBy  Edward  Trevor  Anwyl,  ksq.  3  vol. 
12mo.    London,  1829. 

TuF.  piililic  »tinn  of  the.  work,  the  title  of  whicli  stands  prefixed 
to  this  notice,  has  afforded  us  considerahle  sutisfaclion.  It  has 
proved  to  us,  bcvond  all  dubitation,  ihat  Wale,>,  uurown  ancuent, 
native  Wales,  i-  nut  dcticient  in  incident :  tiiat  it  is  rich  in 
superstitions  uu«l  in  liistoitcai  iiUcJt:»t,  the  paper  on  the  He- 
b<ilion,  m  our  first  number,  abundantly  evinces;  rich,  indeed, 
ID  all  those  particiilars  which  characterise  a  secluded,  pictii" 
resqtie,  pastoral,  and  peculiar  people.  And  why  should  not  the 
nevelist  Bx  iwon  the  glens,  and  woods,  and  mountains,  of  H4m 
Gj/mrjf^  as  well  as  upon  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  or  the  brown  and 
tarren  heaths  of  bonny  Scotland?  The  author  of  '*Kes;Iiiatd 
Trevor**  will,  we  hope,  answer  the  question,  and  show,  by  and  by, 
that  Wales  abounds  with  numerous  materials  for  fictitious 
narrative. 

As  the  fnni  real  national  Welsh  tale,  we  hail  the  appearance  of 
**  Reginald  Trevor"  as  tho  dawning  of  n  propitious  era  in  Cambrian 
literature.  Hitherto  little  has  been  known  about  Wales  :  the 
Dmnners  and  dispositions  of  her  people  have  ijccn  misrepresented  ; 
her  p*'a<  inrry  have  been  depicted  as  knavish  varlets;  and  her 
gentry  us  all-swiLging  ht  is.  It  is  true  that  the  work  before  us 
has  not  done  much  lo  cuuuieract  the  influence  of  such  misrepre- 
tentation,  relating,  as  it  does,  to  scenes  and  events  of  by<gone 
tines,  bustling  times,  we  will  allow,  and  full  of  lively  interest. 
But,  if  the  author  will  devote  himself  to  the  delinention  of  the 
manners  of  his  modern  countrymen;  of  the  manners  of  those 
antong  whom  he  himself  dwells,  and  with  whom  he  daily  mixes,  we 
think  be  must  be  successful,  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  every  sincere  lover  of  old  Wales.  We  will  confess  the  task  to  be 
arduous  ;  hut  wo  must  confess,  also,  from  the  specimen  with  which 
he  hns  treated  us,  that  he  is  calculated  to  do  justice  to  so 
^musing  a  themp.  But  we  must  be  less  discursive  in  our  obser- 
vations. 

*•  Rejrinald  Trevor"  is  fouiulcd  upon  the  model  of  Old  Morta- 
lity, and  yet  it  is  no  servile  imitation.  There  i>,  it  is  true,  the 
same  change  of  scenes;  the  same  bualhng  ineident;  the  same 
display  of  unshrinking  valour,  and  indubitable  resolution;  yet  it 
it  very  cliUti^rent.  Our  liuuis  will  not  permit  us  to  present  our 
readers  with  an  analysis  of  the  stor^r,  nor,  indeed,  to  do  any  thing 
mere  than  direct  their  attention  to  some  of  the  most  striking  and 
well -written  parts  of  it :  but,  as  the  hook  is  accessible  to  every 
one,  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  omission* 

The  sketch,  and  it  is  but  a  sketch,  of  My  Hon,  the  Cromwellian 
conqueror  of  WaleSy  which  occupies  the  first  three  chapters^  is 
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very  fairly  drawn ;  we  felt  an  interest  which  made  us  regret 
its  brevity.  We  cordially  coincide  with  Mr.  Anwvl  in  his 
opinion  of  tliis  extraordinary  mun's  cliaracter  :  "  Of  a  i  men,"  t.e 
says,  "  wlio  were  mixed  up  in  the  bnsthng  trnns>ic!ions  of  lliose 
tempesUKajs  times,  Mv  Hon,  j)erhaj)s,  was  the  least  inihned  witli 
tha:  cold  ferocity,  vvlucli,  under  tlie  mask  ol  pui  lUtnism,  cau'sed  &u 
much  cruelly  at  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  leaders.  He  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  CommODwealth  entirely  and  purely 
upon  principle.  With  respect  to  Charles,  he  hated  the  monarchy 
not  the  man ;  and,  when  he  joined  the  array  of  the  Parliament,  be 
did  so  without  any  hope  of  particular  aggrandisement,  and  without 
any  hope  of  rising:  to  any  eminence  in  the  newly-constituted  state* 
His  principles  and  sentiments  were  strictly  republican ;  and  he 
engaged  heart  and  hand  in  Cromwell's  service,  becatise  he  had 
hoped  it  was  fur  llic  g^cneral  good,  and  tor  the  public  welfare. 
Every  action  oi  [xm  public  life  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  this 
determination  :  hi-*  own  views  and  feehngs  were  thrown  aside, 
and  he  acted  entirely  according  to  that  principle  which  was  the 
polar  star  of  his  destiny."  Let  the  reader  carefully  peruse  the 
whole  of  the  scene  between  My  Hon  and  the  Morodelwy  Man," 
and  he  will  coincide  with  na  in  opinion  of  our  novelist. 

But  ou)  lavorite  portion  of  the  tale  is  that  which  relates  to 
Einion  Edwards,  and  his  sister,  Meirion.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
afitrm,  that,  in  the  delineation  of  the  characters  of  these  two  indi- 
Tiduals,  the  remaining  scions  of  an  old  and  honourable  fiimily, 
there  is  much  beauty  and  keeping,  and  the  author,  in  these  scenes, 
has  proved.himself  a  skilful  fictitious  writer.  The  bold,  intrepid, 
disinterested,  yet  cold-blooded  and  haughty  mountaineer,  is  bean* 
tifully  contrasted  with  his  delicate,  yet  heroic,  confiding,  yet  miig- 
nanimons,  sister,  the  mountam-nuiiden  Meirion.  The  skilful  intro- 
duction to  this  p  u  t  of  the  tale,  of  the  influence  of  the  C/iarnird  Weii, 
is  wrought  up  with  a  degree  of  interest  at  once  painful  and  charac- 
teristic ;  and  the  ilikIi  rsecs  before  him,  in  all  the  vividness  of  a 
vvcU-painled  pictuie,  all  tlie  wild  and  beauLil'ul  scenery  of  Snow- 
donia,  portrayed  by  the  hand  of  one  who  has  evidently  often 
wandered  amidst  its  awful  immensity. 

There  are  two  other  characters  well  got  up :  those,  namely, 
of  Lionel  Sterling  and  Matilda  Montresor.  There  is  a  delicate 
sweetness  nnd  tenderness  in  the  lady,  Matilda,  and  an  ho- 
nourable, bold,  cavalier-like  demeanour  in  the  youthful  Lionel. 
Our  fair  readers,  me  opine,  will  dwell  with  great  delight  upon  the 
adventures  of  this  loving  pair ;  and  thev  will  not  feel  much  disap- 
pointed at  the  wooing  of  Reginald  and  Isabel,  nor  at  its  termi* 
nation. 

The  tale,  we  perceive,  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Watkio  Williams 
Wynn,  and  is  an  additional  tribute  to  the  patriotic  virtues  of  that 
excellent  individual.  In  conclusion,  we  must  again  report  our  good 
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npinion  of  the  merits  of  the  work,  as  a  faithful  nnd  spirited  picture 
of  n  itional  manners,  and  national  heroism,  at  one  of  the  rn<)st 
interesting  periods  in  the  history  of  Britain.  Some  faults  it, 
ofconrse,  p  sscsses,  but  llioy  consist  only  of  two  or  three  very 
excusable  anachronism**,  wiih  here  and  thtTC  a  carelessness  of 
diction,  which  generally  is  neither  loose  nor  reprehensible;  hut 
these  are  partially  eclipsed  by  other  well  drawn  scenes ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  it  is  a  respectable  performance. 

The  Mirfortunu  of  Elphin.  By  ike  Author  of  Headlong  UalL 

London,  1829.   T.  HookUam. 

We  regret  exceedingly  our  inability,  consistently  with  our  limits, 
to  do  justice  to  the  very  interesting  work  before  lis.    We  must 

content  ourselves  with  presenting-,  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  prrusiii;^  the  work  itself,  as  general  an 
account  as  possible  ;  uj  tiie  same  time  siich  an  one  us  inny  convey  a  ' 
tolerable  idea  of  this  iu;;enious  publication,  founded  on  the  history, 
roytholoiry,  and  romance  of  Cambria. 

The  author  coninieuces  with  a  (k;;cription  of  Cantre  y  Gwaclod 
in  tht-  bt  j^inniag  of  the  sixth  century,  under  the  soverci;jnty  of^ 
Gwyddno  Garanhir,  king  of  Caredipiou: 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  iiis  dominions  was  the  Great  Plain  of 
Gwaelod,  an  extensive  tract  of  level  land,  stretchiof^  along  that  part  of  the 
Kea-coast  which  now  belongs  to  the  counties  of  Meriont'l'i  and  (^irJi^;in. 
This  *H^»trict  wa-?  poprilous  and  higtily  cuUivated.  It  roiitaiiird  sixteen  furti- 
fied  tov>ns,  supfrior  t<>  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Cyniry,  exceptuig  Caer 
Lltoii  upo{»  I  sk;  and,  like  Caer  Lleon,  Uiey  bore  in  tlicir  architecture,  tlieir 
language,  aod  tlieir  mannen,  vestiges  of  past  intercourse  with  the  Roman 
lords  of  the  worU.  It  contiined  also  one  of  the  three  privileged  ports  of  the 
isle  of  Pritiiin,  whieh  vf-.is  calli.!  the  Port  of  (jwyilmo.  Tliis  port,  we  may 
beheve  if  wc  please,  liad  uol  been  unknown  to  the  Piicerncians  and  Carthagi- 
ntan^)  when  they  vUited  tlie  island  for  metah  accoininodating  the  inhabitants, 
in  return,  with  luxuries  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  dreamed  of, 
and  which  they  eoukl  very  well  have  done  without ;  of  course,  in  arranging 
the t^^chan'7r'  t.f  wliat  they  tletiominated  cfjuivnleiits,  imposing  on  their  viui- 
plicuy,  and  taking  advant^e  ot  their  Ignorance,  according  to  the  approved 
practice  of  civilised  nations;  which  they  called  imparting  the  blessings  of 
Phoenician  and  Caithaginian  lig^t. 

An  embankment  of  massy  stone  protected  this  lowland  country  fiom  the 

sea,  which  was  said,  in  traditions  older  than  the  embankment,  to  have,  in  oc- 
casional *!])rini;tides,  paid  short  but  unwelcome  visits  to  the  intf^rior  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  have,  by  slow  aggressions,  encroached  considerably  uu  liie  land. 
To  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  first  of  these  inconveniences,  and  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  second,  the  people  of  Gwaelod  had  built  the  stony  ram* 
l)art,  which  had  \vithstood  the  shock  of  the  waves  for  centuries,  when 
Gwythno  began  Itis  reign. 

Gwjiimn,  like  oilier  kin'^s,  found  the  business  of  govern itif:^  too  light  a 
matter  to  till  up  the  vac.utcy  of  either  his  time  or  his  head,  atul  took  to  ihc 
more  solid  punuits  of  harping  and  singing ;  not  forgetting  feasting,  in  which 
he  was  glorious;  nor  hunting,  wliercin  be  was  mighty.   Ills  several  pursuits 
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c<jmpo.sed  a  very  harmonious  triad.  The  chace  conduced  to  tli€  good  cheer 
of  the  fea^t,  utid  to  the  good  appetite  which  consumed  it;  {\\^  feast  inspirei 
the  song  ;  and  llie  song  gladdened  the  feast,  and  ctkhraitd  iht  ch«ice. 

Gwythno  and  his  subjects  weal  on  togelJier  vtry  happily.  They  had  httie 
to  do  with  him  but  to  pay  him  revenue,  and  he  had  little  to  do  with  them  but 
to  receive  it  Now  and  tben  they  weie  called  od  to  fight  for  the  protection 
of  bis  sacred  person,  and  for  the  privilege  oC  paying  revenue  to  him  rather 
than  to  nny  of  the  Icingi  in  his  vicinily,  a  privilege  of  which  they  were  parti* 
culariy  tenacious. 

Gwyddno  had  a  palace  builf  on  the  rorky  binks  of  the  Mawd- 
dach,  just  abf-\('  t!ie  point  where  it  (juitled  its  native  mountains, 
and  entored  the  Plain  of  Gwaeloci,  jiardy  through  fear  of  ilio  pr.>- 
phccy  which  haunted  him  at  iuttTval>.  **  to  hcaure  of  fhr  oppres., 
shn  of  Gjcen-hudiWf'  the  white  allming;  one,  used  fignrallvtiy  for 
the  elemental  power  of  the  sea;  and  partly  that  he  might  enjoy,  in 
this  secluded  spot,  the  pleasures  of  festal  munificence,  and  expend 
his  revenue  in  encouraging  agriculture,  by  consuming  a  large 
quantity  of  produce. 

While  the  king  was  thus  enjoying  himself,  the  superintendence 
of  the  coast  was  intrusted  to  Prince  Scithenyn  ap  Seithyn  Saidi, 
recorded  in  the  triads  us  one  of  the  three  immortal  drunkards  of 
the  isle  of  Britain. 

Watchtowcrs  were  erected  along  the  embankment,  and  watchmen  were  ap- 
pointed to  gpard  against  the  first  approaclics  of  damage  or  decay.  The  whole 
of  these  towers,  and  their  companies  of  guards,  were  subordinate  to  a  central 

ca<;t!o,  \vhieh  conimanded  the  sea-port  ahvady  mentioned,  and  wherein  dwelt 
Prince  JSeiiJitnyn  ap  Seitliyn  iSaiUi,  wlioheld  the  ollice  of  Ai^Uvydd  Gorar- 
cheidwad  yr  Argae  Breninawl,  which  signifies,  in  English,  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner of  Iloyal  Embankment ;  and  he  executed  it  as  a  personage  so  de> 
nominated  might  be  expected  to  do:  he  drank  Uie  profits,  an  !  1  ?i  the  em- 
bankment to  his  deputies,  Nvho  left  it  to  llieir  a^si^tantSy  who  leU  ii  to  itself. 

Tlie  ( ondilion  of  the  head,  in  a  composite  as  in  a  simple  body,  affects  the 
entire  organization  to  t'  e  extremity  of  ilie  tail,  excepting  that,  as  the  tail  in 
tine  figurative  body  usually  receives  the  largest  share  in  the  distribution  of 
punishment,  and  the  small^t  in  the  distribution  of  reward^  it  has  the  stronger  • 
stimulus  to  ward  o£f  evil,  and  the  smaller  su|)ply  of  means  to  indulge  in  di- 
version; and  it  :si>ni(  times  ha])]7cns  that  one  of  the  lea«t  re^rir  led  of  the  com- 

1)oncnt  |,aris  of  the  said  tail  will,  from  a  pure  sense  of  dut),  or  an  mvf  tt  rale 
ove  of  business,  or  an  oppressive  sense  of  ennui,  or  a  develupaitm  ui  iho 
organ  of  order,  or  some  other  equally  cogent  reason,  cheerfully  undergo  all 
the  care  and  labour,  of  which  the  honour  and  profit  will  redound  to  higher 
quarters. 

Such  a  t  t)ai]>onf  r.t  portion  of  the  Gwaelod  lli'^li  Commission  of  Koyal 
F.iid  iUikiiiL i.i  \\;js  Ti  jtliriii  ap  Tathr.il,  who  had  the  cliur_i  of  a  watclitowcr 
where  tlitf  tutb.inknicni  ttiajiiiated  at  the  point  of  Mocluxs,  m  tlie  l*igh  i  trd 
ofArdudwy.  TeiUuin  kept  his  portion  of  the  embaukmeut  in  exempLiy 
condition,  and  paced  with  daily  care  the  limits  of  his  charge ;  but  one  dny, 
by  >ome  accident,  he  strayed  beyond  them,  and  observed  symptoms  of  neglect 
that  filled  him  witli  di^mriy.  Tliis  circumytanre  induced  him  to  prorotd  till 
his  wandeniij^s  brought  Inm  round  to  the  cuil  ankment's  southern  tcrinmation 
in  the  high  land  of  Caredigion.    He  met  w  ith  abundant  hospitahty  at  the 
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Umen  of  his  roUeagiiesy  and  at  the  castle  of  Seitbenyn:  he  "mas  supposo<1  to 
be  walkino;  for  lu^  amusement  ;  he  was  asked  no  questions,  and  lie  carefully 
abstained  from  risking  any-  He  examined  and  observed  in  silence;  and, 
when  liad  completed  iiis  observations,  he  hastened  to  llie  palace  of 
GwytbUD. 

As  Gwythno  was  enga^^Gd  in  composing  an  ode,  Teitlirm  knew 
better  than  to  interrupt  Iiiui  in  his  aweji.  He,  therefore,  resolved 
on  paying  a  visit  to  the  lien-appui  eni,  Pmice  Elphin,  whose  mis- 
fbitmiet  coofer  a  title  on  this  work.  Elphin  listened  readily  to  the 
infonnatioD  of  Teithrin  ap  Tatbra),  and  the  result  was  a  determi- 
oatioD,  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  to  accompany  the  informer  on  a 
f  itit  of  remonatrance  to  Seithenyn,  the  Lord  High  CommiBsioner. 

As  thejrentered  the  great  hall,  which  was  already  blazing^  with  torchlight, 

tltey  found  his  highness,  and  his  highnesses  Iiousehold,  convincing  themselves 
nii(l  each  other  with  wine  and  wassail,  of  the  excellence  of  their  system  of 
virtual  superinteudeDce;  and  the  following  jovial  chorus  broke  on  tlie  ears  of 
lite  Visitors : 

THE  CIRCLING  OP  THE  MEAD  HORNS. 

Ftt.t  the  blue  horji,  tlic  bhie  butf.ilo  horn  : 
Natural  i:i  mead  in  the  buffalo  liorn  : 
As  the  cuckoo  in  spring,  as  the  lark  in  the  mom. 
So  natuiai  is  mead  in  tlie  huffiJo  horn. 

As  ll»e  cup  of  the  riower  to  tiie  bee  when  he  sips, 
Is  die  full  cop  of  mead  to  the  true  Briton*s  lips : 
From  the  flower-cups  of  summer,  on  field  ana  on  tree, 
Our  mead  cups  are  filled  by  the  vintager  bee. 

Seithenyn*  ap  Seithyn,  the  generous,  the  bold, 
Drinks  the  wine  of  the  stranger  from  vessels  of  ^old  ;t 

But  we  from  the  horn,  the  bine  silver-rimmed  horn. 
Drink  the  ale  and  the  inead  in  our  fields  tliat  were  born. 

Tlie  ale-froth  is  white,  and  the  mead  sparkles  bright ; 

They  both  smile  apart,  an<I  with  smiles  they  unite:* 
ITie  mead  from  the  flower,  and  the  ale  from  the  com. 
Smile,  sparkle,  and  bing  ui  Uie  bufl'alo  horn. 

Tlie  horn,  the  blue  horn,  cannot  5?tand  on  its  tip; 
its  path  is  right  on  from  the  hand  to  liie  lip  : 
Though  the  bowl  and  the  wine-cup  our  tables  adorn. 
More  nattinl  the  draught  fifom  the  buffiilo  horn. 

Ihit  Sf  ithenyn  ap  Seithyn, Tlie  t^enerous,  the  bold, 
Drinks  tiie  bright-flowing  w me  from  the^r-gleaming  gold 
The  wine,  in  the  bowl  by  his  lip  that  is  worn, 
Shall  be  glorious  as  mead  in  the  buffido  bom. 


*  The  accent  is  on  tlie  second  syllable:  Seitbenyn. 
f  Gwin  ....  o  eur  ....  Anklrin. 

I  Tlie  mixture  of  ale  and  mead  made  brudawd,  a  fcivorilc  drink  of  the 
Ancient  Britons. 

vo«  ii»  b 
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The  horns  circle  fast,  hn\  thoir  fountains  ^vill  Inst, 
As  the  sire, mi  ]in^«i<'S  ever, and  never  i-^  piust : 
ExhauttUU  so  quickly,  rcplenbhetl  so  i»oon, 
They  wax  and  they  wane  like  the  horns  of  the  mooo. 

Fill  liigJi  the  blue  Imrn,  the  blue  biifluh>  liom  ; 
Fill  bi^h  tlie  h>irj  ^ilv(  |- rimmed  buflalo  horn: 
While  ti»e  roof  tit  tlie  hull  by  our  chorus  is  lorn, 
Fill,  fill  to  the  brim,  the  deep  silTer-rimmed  hon. 

Elphin  and  Teithrin  stood  some  time  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  befoteUiey 

attracted  tlie  attention  ofSrilhenyn,  "n'ho,  duriiii;  tlie  cln>r;i«!,  was  lO'^sini:^  nnd 
riourishiei'  hi^  foliien  goblet.  The  cliorus  IkkI  scarcely  ended  when  he 
noticed  tucui,  .md  immediately  roared  aloud,    Vou  are  welcome  alllour.** 

Elphin  answered,  "  We  thank  you  :  we  are  but  two,  '. 

"  Two  or  four,"  said  Scithenyn,  "  all  is  one.  You  are  welcome  all.  When 
a  stranger  enltrs,  the  custom  in  olher  places  is  to  begin  by  washing  his  feet. 
Mv  custom  is,  to  begin  by  washing  his  throat.  SeiUienyn  ap  Seithyn  Saidi 
bios  you  welcome." 

Klphin,  taking  the  wine-cup,  answered,  *<  Elphin  ap  Gwythno  Gaianhir 

thanks  you." 

Seithenyn  started  up.  lie  endeavoured  to  stniiihten  liinisrlf  into  perpen- 
dicularity, and  to  stand  steadily  on  hi.^  k^^s.  1  le  accomplished  half  his 
object  by  stiflening  all  liis  joints  but  those  of  his  ancles,  and  from  these  tlie 
rest  of  bis  body  vibrated  upwards  with  the  inflexibility  of  a  bar.  After  dras 
oscillating  for  a  time,  hke  an  inverted  pendulum,  finding  that  the  attention 
rcfjuisitc  to  preserve  his  ri;:^idity  absorbed  all  he  couM  collect  of  his  dissipated 
energies,  and  that  he  required  a  portioti  of  them  for  the  manaerement  of  his 
voice,  which  he  feSi  a  duiy  desire  to  wield  w  ith  peculiar  steadiness  in  llie 
presence  of  the  son  of  the  king,  he  suddenly  relaxeo  the  muscles  that  perform 
the  operation  of  sitting,  and  dropped  into  his  chair  like  a  plummet  He 
then,  Willi  a  irraciotis  f^esliculaion,  itjvited  Prince  Klphin  to  take  his  seat  on 
his  ngiit  hand,  and  j-roceeded  to  compose  himself  into  a  dignitied  attitude, 
throwing  his  body  back  into  the  left  corner  of  his  chair,  resting  his  left  elbow 
on  its  arm  and  his  left  cheekbone  on  the  middle  of  the  back  of  his  left  hand, 
placitig  his  left  foot  on  a  footstool,  and  stretching  out  his  right  leg  as  Stiai^t 
and  as  far  as  his  position  allowed,  fie  hail  thus  his  rifjht  haudat  libenj,lbc 
the  ornament  cf  his  eloquence  and  the  coiuiuct  of  his  liquor. 

Klphin  seiUt'd  himself  at  the  rii«lu  liand  of  Seithenyn.  Teithrin  remained 
at  the  end  of  ilie  hall ;  on  which  Seithenyn  exclaimed,  Cume  on,  man, 
come  on.  What,  if  you  be  not  the  son  of  a  king,  you  are  the  guest  of  Sei- 
thenyn ap  Seithyn  Saidi.  *J  he  most  honourable  place  to  the  most  honourable 
guest,  and  the  next  mr  1.  >iinnrable  jilace  to  the  next  most  honourable 
guest  i  the  legist  honourable  guest  above  the  most  honourable  inmate ;  and, 
where  there  are  but  two  guests,  be  the  most  honourable  who  he  may,  the 
least  honourable  of  the  two  is  next  in  honour  to  the  most  honouiable  of  die 
two,  becau5se  they  are  no  more  but  two  ;  and,  where  there  are  only  tw  o,  there 
can  be  nothing  between.  Therefore  sit,  and  drink.  GwiN  o  eur:  wine 
from  gold." 

The  followiti^  conversatioo  is  worthy  the  attciuion  of  aatiqua. 
rians,  and  alt  those  who  are  prejudiced  against  modern  improve- 
ments : 
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"  Prince  Seitheiiyn,"  saul  Elphin,  "  I  hnve  visiteil  you  on  a  su!>j* n  of 
deep  luoiucnt.  lleports  have  been  brought  to  me,  that  the  embankininty 
which  has  been  so  long  intrusted  to  your  care,  is  in  a  state  of  dangerous 
decay." 

Decay/'  said  SeithflByn   "  is  one  thing,  and  danger  is  another.  Every 

tiling  that  is  old  must  decay.  That  ihe  f  inbankment  is  old,  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess; that  il  IS  somewhat  rotten  iii  j)arti«,  1  will  not  aho-jfthor  deny ;  that  it  is 
any  the  worse  tor  lliai,  1  do  most  sturdily  gainsay,  ll  does  its  busmess  well : 
it  worlcf  well :  it  keeps  out  the  water  from  the  Und,  and  it  lets  in  the  wine 
ttpOD  the  High  Commission  of  Embankment.  Cupbearer,  fill.  Our  ancestors 
were  wiser  than  wo  :  t^u  y  built  it  in  tht  ir  wisdom  ;  and,  if  we  should  be  so 
rash  ns  to  try  to  hum  id  it,  we  should  only  mar  it." 

The  st()nc\v<irk."  said  Teithrin,  **  is  sapped  and  minrd  :  tlie  pilf;  are 
rotten,  broken,  oikI  dislocated  :  the  floodgates  and  sluices  are  leaky  and 
creaky.'* 

That  is  tlie  beauty  of  it/'  said  Seitbenyn.  Some  parts  of  it  are  rotten, 
and  some  parts  of  it  ane  sound/' 

It  is  well,"  said  Elphin,  *^tfaat  some  parts  are  sound :  it  were  better  that 
all  were  so." 

"  So  I  have  heard  some  people  say  before,*  said  Seitbenyn;  •'perrerse 

people,  blind  to  venendde  anticjuity  :  that  vrr\'  ttnnniiahlo  «^ort  of  people, 
who  arc  in  the  habit  of  nMlul<:iti'^  their  reason.  Ihii  I  ^.ly,  the  parts  tliat  are 
rollen  give  elasticity  to  those  tliat  are  sound  :  they  give  them  elasticity,  elasti- 
city, elasticity.  If  it  were  all  sound,  it  would  break  by  its  own  obstinate 
stiffness:  the  soundness  is  <!u  eked  by  the  rottenness,  and  the  stifiness  is  ba- 
lanced  by  the  elasticity.  Tliere  is  nothing  so  flanf^crous  as  itniovaiion.  See 
liie  waves  in  llie  equinoctial  storms,  dasluiij;  and  chislung,  roaring  and 
pouring,  spattering  and  battering,  rattling  and  battling  against  it.  1  would 
not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  say,  I  could  build  any  Uiing  that  would  stand 
.gainst  them  half  an  hour;  and  here  this  immortal  old  work,  whichGod  forbid 
the  finger  of  mo  !(  rn  masun  shoidd  brinu'  itito  jeopardy,  this  imtnortal  work 
has  stood  for  centuries,  and  w  ill  stand  for  centuries  more,  if  \n<  !•  t  it  alone. 
Il  is  well:  il  works  well:  let  well  alone.  Cupbearer,  fill,  ll  was  half 
rotten  when  I  was  bom,  and  that  is  a  conclusive  reason  why  it  should  be 
three  parts  rotten  when  I  die.** 

The  whole  body  of  the  High  Commission  roared  approbation. 

^'And  after  all/*  said  Seitlienyn,  **  the  worst  that  could  happen  would  be 
tbe  overflow  of  a  springtide,  for  that  was  the  worst  thai  happened  before  the 
embankment  was  thought  of ;  and,  if  the  hiuh-watfr  should  come  in,  as  it  did 
before,  the  low-water  would  go  out  again,  as  it  did  before.  We  should  be  no 
deeper  in  it  than  our  ancestors  were,  and  we  could  mend  as  easily  as  they 
could  make/' 

**  Tbe  level  of  the  sea,*'  said  Teithrin,  •*  is  materially  altered/' 

**11ie  level  of  <he  sea  1"  exclaimed  Seitbenyn.  **  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  allying  the  lerel  of  the  sea  ?  Alter  tbe  level  of  that  bowl  of  wine 

before  you,  in  which,  as  I  sit  here,  I  see  a  very  U|:ly  r»  flection  of  your  very 
good-lookwi*;  face.    Alter  the  level  of  that;  druik  up  it»c  rcHectioni  let 
fccetlie  face  without  the  rctkction,  and  leave  the  sea  to  level  itself." 

**  Not  to  level  ihe  enjliankinc  nt ,"  >aid  Tciihriii. 

**Oood,  very  good,"  said  ;Sciihcuyn.    *'  I  love  a  smart  saying,  though  it 
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hits  at  mc.  But,  w1i«llier  yours  is  a  smart  sayioif  <Mr  HO,  I  do  not  very  cXeudjf 
see ;  and,  whether  it  liits  at  me  or  no,  1  do  Dot  veiy  feasibly  ieel.  But  all » 
one.    Cupbearer,  fill." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  scene,  the  efft  ct?  of  the  continued 
draughts  of  wine,  so  ably  supplied  by  his  cupbearer,  ruined  ail  the 
devices  of  Seilheuyn  for  the  maintenance  of  his  dig;nity ;  and,  in 
stooping  forward  from  his  chair,  to  regain  posse ssiou  of  his  fallen 
cup»  be  lost  his  balanee,  mnd  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor.  The 
tumult,  occasioned  by  the  simultaneous  rising  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  High  Commission  to  uplift  their  fallen  chief,  drew  Angbarad» 
the  dauf^hter  of  Seithenyn,  from  her  chamber.  She  gracefully  sa* 
luted  Prince  Elphin,  and  directed  the  cupbearers  to  lift  up  her 
father,  nnd  bear  him  from  the  hall.  The  cupbearers  reeled  off  with 
their  lord,  who  had  already  fallen  asleep,  and  who  now  began  to 
play  them  a  pleasant  march  with  his  nose,  to  inspirit  their  pro- 
gression. KIphin  gazed  with  delight  on  the  l>eautiful  Augiiarad, 
whose  gentle  uud  scriuuis  ioveliuess  contiabted  so  strikingly  with 
the  broken  trophies  and  fallen  heroes  of  revelry  that  lay  scattered 
at  her  feet.  In  this  interval  were  heard  the  loud  dashing  of  the 
sea  and  the  blustering  of  the  wind  through  the  apertures  of  the 
wall.  It  was  one  of  those  tempests  which  occur  once  in  sereral 
centuries,  and  which,  by  their  extensive  devastations,  are 
chronicled  to  eternity* 

The  old  bard  of  the  palace,  inspired  by  the  oicwji,  seized  his 
harp,  and  mingled  his  voice  and  his  music  with  the  uproar  of  ihe 

elements.  In  this  place  we  have  a  specimen  of  a  numerous  class 
of  ancient  Welsh  poem?,  in  which  each  stanza  hesrins  with  a  repe- 
tition of  the  predominant  idea,  and  terminates  with  a  proverb.  The 
basis  ol  the  poem  is  in  the  En^lynion  of  IJywarch  Hen.  We  regret 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  ini^eri  more  than  the  iirst  stanza: 

THE  SONG  OF  TIIE  FOUR  WINDS. 

Wind  from  the  north  :  the  young  Spring  day 

Is  pleasant  on  the  suntiy  mead ; 

The  merry  harps  at  evening  play ; 

Hie  dance  gay  youths  and  maidens  lead: 

Tlie  thrush  makes  cliorus  from  the  thom : 

The  migh^  drinker  fills  hii  horn. 

The  song  is  cut  short  by  a  tremendous  crash :  the  sea  breaks 
in  ;  the  tower,  which  had  its  foot  in  the  sea,  falls ;  the  plain  of 
Gwaelod  is  inundated ;  Seithenyo  leaps  into  the  flood ;  while  his 
daughter,  his  visitors,  his  bard,  and  such  of  the  bacchanalians  as 
are  capable  of  locomotion,  escape  along  the  ridge  of  the  embank- 
ment. 

King  Gwythno  had  feasted  joyously,  and  had  SUUg  llis  new  ode  to  a  chosen 
party  of  his  sdminng  subjects,  amidst  their,  of  course,  entbusiBatiG  applause. 
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1  le  hoard  the  storm  raging  wtthout,  as  he  laid  himself  down  to  rest :  he 
thought  it  a  very  hard  case  for  those  who  were  out  in  it,  especially  on  the 
»ea;  congratulated  hiniHlf  on  hit  own  much  moie  eomfottabte  condition ; 
and  went  to  deep  with  a  pbns  leAection  on  the  goodness  of  Piovidence  to 
himself. 

He  was  roused  from  a  pleasant  dream  by  a  confused  and  tumultuous  dis- 
sonance, that  iniiicrl«-(1  with  the  roar  of  the  tempest.  Rising  with  much  re- 
luctance, and  looking  forth  from  his  window,  he  beheld  in  the  moonlight  a 
half-oaked  multitude,  larger  than  his  palace  thrice  multiplied  could  have  con- 
tained, pressing  round  the  gates,  and  clamouring  for  admission  and  shelter; 
whilf  beyond  them  his  eye  fell  on  the  phenomenon  of  stormy  waters,  rolling 
in  the  place  of  the  fertile  fields  from  which  he  derived  his  rev  enue. 

Gwythno,  though  a  king  and  hi!<  own  hMrcnte,  was  not  without  gympatliy  for 
tlie  {>eople  who  had  the  honour  and  happiness  ot  victualling  his  royal  house,  and 
he  issued  forth  on  his  balcony  full  of  perplexities  and  darms,  stunned  by  the 
sodden  sense  of  the  half-uodenlood  calamity,  and  his  head  still  dizzy  from 
the  eflects  of  abruptly-broken  sleep,  and  the  vapours  of  the  overnight's 
glorious  festival. 

Owythno  was  n1  toother  a  rcnsonfihh'  irood  sort  of  person,  and  a  poet  of 
feonie  note.  His  people  were  somewhat  proud  of  him  on  the  latter  score,  and 
very  fond  of  him  on  the  former;  for  even  tlie  tenth  part  of  tiiOi>e  homely 
virtues,  that  decorate  the  memories  of  **  husbands  kind  and  Others  dear*'  in 
every  churchyard,  are  matters  of  plebeian  admiration  in  the  persons  of 
royalty  ;  and  every  trmd^ili  point  in  every  sncli  virtue  so  located,  hecomes  a 
convunieut  peg  for  the  suspension  of  love  and  loyalty.  While,  llierefore, 
they  were  unanimous  in  consigning  the  soul  of  Seithenyn  to  a  place  that  no 
well-bied  divine  will  name  to  a  polite  eongregation,  they  overflowed,  in  the 
abundance  of  tlieir  own  griefs,  with  a  portion  of  sympathy  for  Gwythno,  and 
saluted  him,  as  he  issued  forth  on  hi^  balcony,  with  a  hearty  Jhtw  cadw  y 
Breninj  or  God  save  the  King,  which  he  returned  with  a  benevolent  wave  of 
the  hand;  but  they  followed  it  up  by  an  intense  vociferation  for  food  and 
lodging,  which  he  received  with  a  pitiml  shake  of  the  bead. 

Teithrin  ap  Taihral  is  de^imt  hed  to  the  court  <  f  Uiher  Pen- 
dragon,  to  solicit  such  reliel  as  lus  majesty  might  be  pleased  to 
offer  to  a  king  in  distress;  while  Gwythno  sits  all  day  on  the 
rocks^  with  his  harp  between  his  knees,  watching  the  rolliuj^  of 
occaD  over  the  locality  of  his  past  dominions,  and  pouring  rorth 
his  soul  ill  pathetic  song  on  the  change  of  his  own  condition,  and 
the  mutability  of  buman  things.  The  following  is  ao  extract  from 
one  of  those  poems,  which  have  been  preserved  by  tradition : 

THE  SONG  OF  GWYTHNO 

ON   TUE  iNtJMOATlON  Oi    IHK  SKA   OVlU  TIIC  PLAIN  OF  GWAELOU. 

GWYDDNAU  £1  CANT 

FAN  DDOAC  T  MOft  DROS  CAHTSEV  T  GWAELAWD. 

Stand  fortli,  Seilhenyu:  windb  are  high: 
Look  down  beneath  the  lowering  sky ; 
I^k  from  the  rock  ;  what  meets  thy  si^t? 
Nought  but  the  breakers  roUing  white. 
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Stand  forth,  Scithonyn  :  wind??  are  ititl: 
Look  from  the  rock  and  lieathy  hill 
For  Gwythtio's  realm :  what  meets  tby  Tiew  i 
Nouglii  but  the  ooeaii*s  dewit  blue. 

Curst  be  the  treacherous  mound,  that  gave 
A  passage  to  the  raining  wave: 
Curst  be  the  cup,  with  niead-froth  crowoed, 
Thai  clianoed  from  thought  the  trusted  mound. 

A  tumult  and  u  cry  to  hearen  1 

The  \\\x\\v  surf  breaks ;  the  mound  is  ri?eD  r 

ThtouL'h  the  widf  rifi  the  ocean-spring 
Hurits  With  tiuuuituous  ravaging. 

Hie  weste  rn  ocean's  stormy  might 
Ih  curlintr  o'er  tlie  ramparts  height : 
Destruction  strikes  witli  want  and  scorn 
Presumption,  from  abunduice  bora. 

Klpliin  espouses  Angharad,  and  constructs  a  snhnon-weir  on  tfie 
Muuddacii,  where  is  found,  in  u  coracle,  a  male  child,  who  lurus 
out  to  1)C  the  ffimous  bard  Taliesin. 

tlphin,  nevcrlhi-lcs-^,  looked  very  dismal  on  findin;^  no  food  and  an  ad- 
ditional mouth  f  so  di::>u]al,  that  his  physiognomy  on  that  occasion  passed  uito 
a  proverb :  "  As  rueful  as  Elpliin  wmm  he  found  Taliesin."* 

In  after  years,  Taliesin,  being  on  the  safe  side  of  propliecy,  and  writing 
after  the  event,  addressed  a  poem  to  Elphin,  in  the  GMiracter  of  the  foundling 
of  Uie  coracle,  in  which  he  supposes  himself,  at  the  moment  of  his  discoveiy, 
to  have  addressed  Klphiu  as  follows : 

DYHUDDIANT  ELFFIN. 
THE  CONSOLATION  OF  ELPHIN. 

Lament  not,  Elphin;  do  not  measure 
By  one  brief  hoiur  thy  loss  or  gain : 
Thy  weir  tonight  has  borne  a  treasure, 
'Will  more  than  pay  thee  years  of  pain* 
St.  Cynllo's  aid  will  not  be  vain  : 
Smooth  Uiy  bent  brow^  and  cease  to  mourn; 
Thy  weir  will  never  bear  asam 
Such  wealth  as  it  tonight  has  borne. 

Two  years  aUer  tliis  event,  Angharad  presented  Elphin  wiiii  a  uun^liter, 
whom  they  named  Melanghel.  The  fishery  prospered ;  and  the  progress  of 
cultivation  and  population  among  the  more  fertile  parts  of  die  mountain  dii- 
tricts  brought  in  a  tittle  revenue  to  the  old  king. 

Uther  Pcndragon  and  Gwythno,  in  due  time,  go  the  way  of  all 
flesh.  Arthur  reig-ns  in  Caer  Lleon  as  king  of  the  kings  of  Britain, 
while  iMacIgon  Gwyncdd  reigns  over  that  part  of  North  Wales 
bordering  on  the  i^iugdom  of  £lphin. 

*  Mot  dnst  ac  EUhu  pan  gavodd  Taliesin. 
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Wc  wilf  pass  over  the  love  scene  between  Taliesin  and  the 
Princess  Melanc:hel,  who  entreats  him  to  rescue  her  father  from 
the  castle  of  Dig-anwy,  where  he  is  imprisoned  by  Mael]^on 
Owynedd.  We  must  leave  the  incarceration  of  RhAn,  hoir- 
apparent  to  the  throne  of  Gwynedd ;  we  must  leave  King  Arthur 
and  h  s  court,  as  well  as  many  curious  adventures,  to  be  CDjoyed 
over  t!)G  perusal  of  tlie  xMi>fortunes  of  El^hin. 

?^;it  we  cannot  inako  up  our  minds  to  leave  our  old  friend, 
Priiiee  St  ithcnyn  ap  Seitiiyn,  with  his  Gwiv  o  tun,  witiiout  in- 
irotluciuGT  hirn  once  more,  in  a  resuscitated  state,  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers. 

"  I  cannot  Ijolieve,"  said  the  stranuer,  "  lliaf  a  man  wliose  fuvtiritp  sayin» 
GwiN  o  Et'R  could  p<»sibiy  be  a  UisrcpitUble  person,  or  deserve  any 
Other  than  that  boDOunble  remembrance^  which,  you  say,  only  one  person  is 
honest  enough  to  entertain  for  htm." 

^Uis  name,**  said  Taliesin,  ''is  too  unhappily  notorious  throughout 
BriLiin,  by  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  which  his  Owin  o  evr  was  the 

''And  what  might  that  be  T  said  the  stianger. 

«The  innndatioa  of  Gwaelod,"  said  Taliesin. 

You  speak  then,**  said  the  stranger,  taking  an  enormous  potation,  "  of 
Seithenyn,  Prince  Seithenyn,  Seiihenyn  ap  Seithyn  Saidi,  Aiglwydd  Gorar- 
clieidwad  yr  Argae  Breninawl.^ 

"T  <:'ld'.m  liear  his  name,"  said  Taliesin,  "with  any  of  those  sounding 
adJitions :  he  is  usually  called  Seithenyn  the  Drunkard." 

The  stmncrcr  t:o^:i!;1ed  about  his  eyes  in  an  attempt  to  fiv  thorn  stcndily  on 
Taliesin,  screwed  up  the  corners  of  hi*  mouth,  stuck  out  his  tu'ther  lip,  jairsed 
up  his  chin,  thrust  ibrward  lus  right  foot,  and  elevaled  hi^  golden  goblet  in  his 
right  hand ;  then,  in  a  tone  which  he  intended  to  be  strongly  becoming  of  his 
impressive  aspect  and  imposing  attitude^  he  muttered,  Look  at  me/'  i 

Taliesin  looked  at  him  accordingly,  with  as  much  gravity  as  he  could 
preserve. 

Aftera  silence,  which  he  designed  to  be  veicy  dignified  and  solemn,  the 
stranger  spoke  again :  "I  am  the  man." 

''What  roanr  said  TalicMn. 

"The  man,"  replied  his  entertainer,  **  of  whom  yon  have  spoken  so  dispa- 
ngiogly :  Seithenyn  ap  Seithyn  Saidt." 

**  Seithenyn,'^  said  Taliesin,  "  has  slept  twenty  years  under  the  waters  of 
the  wr<;tera  tea,  as  King  Gwythno's  lamentations  have  made  known  to  all 

"They  have  not  mndc  it  known  to  me,"  said  Seithenyn,  "  for  the  bost  of  ;,U 
reasons,  that  one  can  only  know  the  truth;  for,  if  that  which  we  tluuk  we 
linow  IS  not  trudi,  ii  is  something  whkh  we  do  not  know.  A  man  cannot 
know  his  own  death ;  for,  while  he  knows  any  thing,  he  is  alive ;  at  least,  I 
nwet  heard  of  a  d^  man  who  knew  any  tiling,  or  pretended  to  know  nny 
thing :  if  he  bad  SO  pretended,  I  should  have  told  him  to  his  face  he  was  no 
dead  man." 
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**  Your  jviode  of  reasoning,"  said  Taliesin,  "  unqiieslionably  corresponds 
with  what  I  bare  lieard  of  SciUienyn  s;  but  how  is  it  possible  Seithenyn  can 

be  living  {** 

it  Kvery  xh'in^  that  is,  is  possible,  says  C  alog  the  W  iso,"  answered  Seithe- 
nyii,  Willi  a  look  of  great  science.    "  I  will  give  you  proof  that  I  am  not  a 
dead  man ;  Ibr,  they  say,  dead  men  tell  no  Ides:  now  I  will  tell  you  a  tale, 
and  a  very  iDterestinc;  one  it  is.    When  I  saw  the  sea  sapping  the  lower,  I 
jiim]>o(l  into  the  ^vatcr,  nt.rl  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  It  wa-^  woU  for  rae  that  I 
haii  l^cen  so  provident  as  to  empty  so  many  barrels,  and  lliat  somebody,  1  don't 
kiiow  who,  but  I  suppose  it  was  my  daughter,  had  been  so  provident  as  to 
put  the  bongs  into  tnem,  to  keep  tnem  tweet;  for  the  beanty  of  it  was  that* 
when  there  was  so  much  water  in  the  case,  it  kept  them  empty ;  end  when  I 
jnmped  into  xhf*  sea,  the  sea  was  just  makin^r  f  jrf-ai  hole  in  the  cellar,  and 
they  were  lloaling  out  by  dozens.    I  don't  know  how  I  manageii  it,  but  I  got 
one  arm  over  one,  and  Ae  odier  arm  over  anottwr:  I  nipped  diem  pretty 
tight;  andythoogh  my  legs  were  under  water,  the  good  liquor  I  had  in  me 
kept  me  warm.    I  could  not  help  ihinkiTi!?,  ns  f  had  notliintj  else  to  think  of 
just  then  that  touched  me      tifnrlv,  tli  tt  if  I  liad  left  them  full,  nnd  myself 
empty,  as  a  sober  luau  wuuld  iiavc  done,  we  should  all  tliree,  tiiat  is,  I  and 
the  two  barrels,  have  gone  to  the  bottom  togetlier,  that  is  to  say,  separately ; 
for  we  should  never  have  come  together,  except  at  tlie  bottom,  perliaps ;  when 
no  one  of  us  could  have  done  the  other  any  good  ;  whereas  they  have  done 
me  much  good,  and  1  have  requited  it ;  f(jr,  first,  1  did  them  the  sen  ire  of 
emptying  tbem ;  and  then  tliey  did  roe  the  service  of  floitting  me  witli  the  tide, 
whether  the  ebb,  or  the  flood,  or  both,  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  down  to  the 
coast  of  I>yred,  where  I  was  picked  up  by  fishermen ;  and,suchwas  my 
sense  of  gr.iuiii<le,  that,  ihoucjh  1  had  always  before  iJeto:-t<'(l  an  empty  barrel, 
except  as  a  trophy,  I  swore  I  would  not  l)udi;e  from  the  water  unlf«^s  my  two 
barreU  went  witli  me ;  so  we  were  all  marched  inland  together,  and  were 
taken  into  the  service  of  King  Ednyied,  where  I  stayed  till  his  castle  was 
eacked,  and  his  head  cut  off,  and  his  beeves  marched  away  with,  bj  the  fol- 
lowers of  King  Melvas,  of  whom  I  killed  two  or  tliree;  but  they  were  ton 
many  for  us ;  therefore,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  T  foUow  t  d 
leisurely  in  Uke  train  of  the  beeves,  and  presented  myself  to  Kmg  Melvas, 
with  this  golden  goblet,  saying  Gwm  o  bvr." 

There  are  many  other  parts  of  this  volume  equally  amusing  with 
those  we  have  selected,  and  not  loss  interesting'.  The  main  inci- 
dents are  derived  from  the  triads,  and  the  sinorular  story  of  Hanes 
Taliesin^  in  the  Welah  Afchaiology.  Bat  the  author  hat  »tic* 
ceeded  in  reDderin^  iheie  valaaMe  reeords  of  antiquity  highly  ac« 
ceptable,  not  only  to  natives  of  the  Principality,  but  to  the  public 
in  general.  To  conclude,  we  recommend  this  work  to  our  readers 
as  the  most  entertaining  book,  if  not  the  best,  that  has  yet  been 
published  on  the  ancient  customs  and  traditions  of  Wales. 
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Prixe  Eua^  of  the  EuUdthodau, 

Wb  copy  the  IbUowing  letter  from  tlie  Choter  Chronicle,  and  it  is  scarcely 
neceeswy  to  ny  that  the  pages  of  onr  miscellany  are  open  to  tl  o  ^^  o)sh 
essayist,  more  partictilarly  for  the  reception  of  priie  papers  of  the  Eisii  dff- 
vodau.  Accurate^  and,  we  venture  to  add,  not  unworthy  translations,  shall 
^  be  given  by  us  of  contributioDS  in  the  ancient  Britjdi  language,  for  we 
number  the  most  competent  Wdah  scholars  of  the  day,  among  our 
comtpoiide&ts. 

To  Hr*  Jowty  Deni^h,  Htmotwy  Seeretmy. 

My  dear  Sir,~Having  seen  it  stated,  in  the  Chester  paper,  that  the  miany 
dever  and  learned  productions  submitted  to  the  Denbign  meeting, and  which 

did  so  much  rrfdit  to  the  tnlctit  of  onr  native  cntmtrv,  bnve  not  been  pub- 
liahed,  I  cannot  help  expressing  to  you,  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  committee  on  that  occasion,  that  I  feel  much  regret  that  no  attention  has 
hitherto  been  paid  to  this  ^ery  important  object,  f  believe  I  am  correet  in 
stating,  that  the  chief  intention  of  the  EistcddvodaUf  is  to  promote  in  every 
way  the  literature  of  our  native  country  in  all  its  brancli<^s :  and  bow  can  this 
be  better  effected  than  by  affording  the  public  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  many  roeritorioos  specimens  <^  Welsh  genius,  exmbited  at  the  late  meet- 
ing? Should  the  Stttpliis  of  tlie  fiinds  be  already  applied  to  other  purposes, 
I  shall  ft  t'l  proud  to  put  my  name  down  at  the  ht  id  of  ;i  su!)scnption  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  publishing  the  different  Es^ys,  &c.  tlint  were  then  pro- 
duced. K.  MosiYX. 
WcoitM  haU,  Worcaienhire!  Feb.  7, 1820. 


Lktcriplion  itf  the  j\ledali  which  were  cm  uUd  Mr.  Ellis,  McduUUt  and 
Treowrer  to  the  Rojfot  Camhrian  InttUution,  and  distrihHted  ui  the 
Dati^gh  Ekteddwid. 

1.  An  Air  Balloon,  which,  having  passed  thnnigh  the  dense  atmosphefe, 

receives  the  radiant  rays  of  light. 

t.  Boadioea  in  her  war-chariot  lending  her  legions  to  battle. 

3.  Bebhazzar  in  the  act  of  raising  a  goblet  to  his  lips,  which  fells  to  llie 
c:round  as  he  starts  from  the  table.  The  splendor  of  the  awfully  mysterious 
writing  on  the  wall  has  struck  his  guests  with  dismay,  and  a  female  is  cling- 
ing arotmd  him  for  proiection.  Ine  apartment,  as  common  in  the  east,  is 
open  at  one  end,  through  which  is  seen  part  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

4.  The  hand  of  Divine  Justice  holds  the  scales  equally  poised  from  the 
clouds ;  the  acrolU  denote  the  l^islative  power,  the  ^srei  and  sword  the 

executive. 

5.  A  representation  of  thf  Thiins  of  Hhuddlan  Custle. 

0.  All  ele^nt  miniature  Gold  Uarp,  the  number  of  strings  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  Muses. 

NO.  II.  I  i 
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London  and  Provmeial  Kewi, 

0.  A  miniature  .Silver  Ilarp. 

13.  The  Royal  Cyramitxlnrion  Medal. 

14.  The  Gwyneddigion  Medal. 

There  were  two  other  Medals  prepared,  but  not  awarded. 

In^prcvementt  m  RadnonMre, 

Some  of  tbe  improvements  in  Badnorshine  mentioned  in  our  first  number 

are  being  carrit  <I  into  edect.  A  new  road,  so  as  to  avoid  the  hills  in  passiug 
the  forest  of  liadnor,  is  commencwl  (under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sayr«', 
eugiueer,  of  Kington,)  which  will  greatly  facilitate  tiie  access  towards 
Aberystwitb. 


Ordinatiom  at  St.  Aiapk, 

At  a  general  ordination  held  at  St.  Aisaph,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  tint  dio- 
cese, the  following  gentieroen  were  ;ulmitted  into  holy  orders.  Pheste:  Jamoi 

K.l Inches,  b. a.  Jesus  colletje,  Oxford;  Moi^n  Davies,  b.a.  Wadhani  college^ 
Oxford.  ]>earon<; :  TIu<;h  Thnmas^  ll.A.  Jevu-CoUege,  Oxford;  Jobn  l^adfr- 
well,  U.A.  Jetius  college,  Oxlord. 


On  Friday,  the  IHtli  of  I'ebruary  last,  David  Jones,  esq.  of  tlic  House  of 
Cf>Tnmon<;,  snbmitteil,  at  a  meeliji^jof  the  Koyal  Institution,  AJbemarle-«;irert, 
an  ancient  Welsh  7 'or f  or  Torques f  for  the  inspection  of  that  learned  socicu'. 
Hip  Ibtlowtng  description  is  by  Dr.  W.  Owen  Pugbe:  *'It  was  found  by  Bur. 
James  Hughes,  of  Alachynlleth,  son  of  the  late  rector  of  Dolgdly;  while 
gnnise^hootin^,  on  tin-  2d  of  September,  1823,  upon-the  fbg^  martrin  of 
Llyn  Gwernan  (tlio  Aldcrf  re  Tool),  near  the  northeni  cliffs  of  Cader  Idris, 
he  observed  part  of  a  circular  rim  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which, 
upon  drawing  out,  and  finding  it  perfect  in  its  form,  be  carried  borne,  and 
actually  offered  it  to  a  friend  for  five  shillitigs  as  a  curiosity,  but,  the  offer 
bcin-?  rejected,  he  gave  it  to  Mr.  Jones,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whtit  it 
might  be,  not  supposing  it  valuable;  the  latter  gentleman  recognized  it  to  be 
an  ancient  Welsh  tor^  or  torques.  It  is  well  known  Aattbe  tMf^  was  a  mifi- 
tary  badge,  common  umong  Celtic  nations  ;  it  would  appear  that  the  know^ 
ledge  of  it  va\uc  \'\rA  to  the  Romans  from  Gaul.  The  name  of  it  i*  a  radical 
word  of  v(  ry  ^(  ticrul  use  ui  tlte  Welsh  language;  /orf,  a  wreath,  a  coil,  a 
collar,  a  badge  of  tiistinction  worn  by  the  ancient  Britons,  which  it  was  a  j)oiut 
of  honour  for  a  warrior  to  preserve  from  being  lost  to  the  enemy  in  battle. 
Trnv  ToB^,  to  dime  a  tortjuet,  is  a  common  saying,  implying  a  contention 
for  the  mas^tnrv.  'ilio  Km  dor^fv^ioTiy  or  tho?e  wearing  the  golden  torques, 
were  among  the  highest  themes  of  the  old  bards  of  the  C'ymry.  Aneurin, 
the  author  of  the  Gododin,  a  poem  on  the  battle  fought  a^iinst  Idra  at 
Cattrseth,  who  afterwards  alludes  to  the  £urdor9ogion,  inronns  us  that 
he  was  one  of  three  out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  wearing  the  golden 
torqtio!?,  who  rscnpod  from  that  fatal  conflicL  And  so  great  a  numbt  r  hoint* 
thus  distinguished  in  one  army,  leads  to  an  inference  tliat  the  torques  was 
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more  like  an  order  of  merit  tiian  a  l)a(lL'e  of  command.    The  following  is 

one  of  Uie  allusiotis  to  tlio  torques  in  t!io  (jododir): 

'*Uraaetbant  Callraelli  o  eurdurvugtun, 
Ar  n^gies  Mynyddawg  mynawg  m:ion, 
Nis  dam  yn  ddiwarth  o  baith  Brythnniy  * 
Odouiii  wr  bell  well  no  f  ynon. 

**  Of  such  as  have  gone  to  Cattraeth  wearing  the  golden  toraues 
On  tlie  ermnd  of  Mynyddawg,  a  mild  one  to  the  mnltituae, 
There  lias  not  cuttie  void  of  disgrace,  on  the  part  of  tiie  iirythoQ^ 
Of  Odonin,  a  mighty  man,  better  Hum  Cynou. 

In  the  V'etusta  Monumeuta,  vol.  v.  plate  xxix.  fig.  2,  there  is  a  torcjues 
of  fiiDilar  workmaMliip  to  the  one  uiKier  deseriptioa,  only  that  it »  repre* 

sented  thicker  in  poportion  to  its  length.    The  one  in  Mr.  JooMi't  potKBrion 

is  forty-two  inches  in  length,  weighing  eight  ounces  and  eight  p€nBy^vei|^ts; 
the  iatriosi^  value  of  its  metal  is  about  thirty-six  pounds." 


[IW  faiaii  coQtaiiwd  in  the  follovnng  letter  are  generally  N-aluabky  though 
we  do  not  approve  oC  some  points  reeommended  by  O.  N.  Y.J 

•    ♦ 

To  the  EdUon  of  the  Cmbrkut  Qtmrterfy. 

Gentlemen^ 

It  has  given  me  much  pleasure  to  perceive  that  the  energies  of  some  of  our 
Cambrian  scholars  are  once  more  making  the  attempt  to  arouse  the  Cyinry 
to  a  sense  of  tlie  importance  of  their  national  history.  1  most  heartily  wish 
you  every  tuccen^  though,  by  reasoning  from  what  1^  been  the  late  of  fbrmer 
Txriodicals  devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  (the  Cambtian  Register  and  Cam- 
orf)-Hr.tnn,)  I  nm  constrniiK  d  to  check  the  joy  I  would  olhenvi^e  fi-el  at  the 
a}.|)eanii)cc  of  yonr  ptililication ;  for  I  am  fi-arfnl  that  the  same  iipalliy  exists 
at  present  towards  literary  works  (in  the  I'rincipality)  ;is  existed  tlieu,  and 
I  am  ready  to  doubt  if  your  efforts  will  meet  a  different  fiite  from 
that  of  your  predeoessois;  in  fact,  I  am  obliged  to-  **  rejoice  with 
trembling.''* 

I  am  mys.'lfbut  a  mere  tyro  in  the  anti(ju;ii;  >  of  my  country,  but  so  strong 
is  the  hold  that  t}>ose  aiitiqT:it!'  <i  have  latterly  laid  upon  me,  that  1  am  entirely 
in  their  iwwer;  they  are  continually  liurr)ing  me  on  without  control,  so  tiiat  1 
am  for  ever  tombling  over  the  tugged  j^th,  and  blundering  at  every  step  I 
take.  I  cannot,  therefore,  promise  you  mucli  information ;  for,  in  fret,  I  want 
afnuide,  someone  tot;ike  me  in  Ka<lirip  strinps.  Tlut,tliouuh  T  have  no  "wit 
myself,"  I  may  nevertheless  be  "  the  cau>e  of  wit  m  others ;"  for,  by  pro- 
pouuding  queries,  I  may  elicit  replies  which  may  possibly  add  to  the  utility 
of  your  publication. 

Bnt»  belbie  I  give  you  a.  few  queries,  will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  litciaiy  promises  which  have  for  veiy  many  years  been  made,  and 

*  We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  solieitude.  Tlie  Cambrian  Register 
and  Cambio-Ih  iton  were  well-conducted  periodicals,  but  mnrtis  vxpcnamur 
uUum.  Our  exjjt;nses  have  been  greater  ui  this  early  pai  l  ul  llu-  campai^u 
than  would  perhaps  have  purchased  their  whole  copyrights :  (fu\i/  iailcd  m  die 
stjiewf  of  enterprise,  we  embaik  u  mure  than  adequate  capital.'— Bdiiou. 
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retnain  yet  unredeemed  ?  How  many  years  have  etapsed  finee  ^  Tbe  Celtic 
Remains"  of  Lewis  Morris  have  been  announcee!  fur  publicalion!  Is  tlierv 

any  intention  of  ever  fulfillint?  tliis  promise  Nearly  un  er]Tial  number  of 
years  have  pussed  since  Dr.  Hugh  announced  a  tninslation  of  tlie  "  Poems  of 
Taliesin,"  and  ahnost  as  long  a  time  since  he  has  promised  "The  Mabiuo- 
gioD.  lolo  Morganog  also  promised  ''Cyvrinach  y  Beirdd,"  and  ^'A  His- 
tory of  Bard  ism/'  but  not  one  of  these  promises  has  been  kept.  I  beg  to 
direct  your  attention  to  this  subject,  for  the  public  hz9  a  ri^t  to  iuiowsome- 
lliihg  respectinfr  it,  and  why  the  promises  are  not  fulfilled. 

It  is  to  l^c  honed  Uiat  tiie  Literary  Society,  wliicli  has  lately  been  formed  at 
Denbigh,  will  do  something  for  our  literature;  but  when  I  recollect  that  a 
similar  society  was  once  fbnaed  at  Caennarthen^  many  years  since,  and  tinder 
very  favorable  auspices,  and  that  that  society  never  performed  any  t^ngf  I  must 
conless  thsA  my  expectations  from  such  a  society  are  very  slight. 

There  is  another  subjnct  to  wliicli  I  would  direct  your  at'^f  Tition.  Tlie 
Cymmrodorion  Society  lias  been  e:^tabltshed  for  many  years  pct»r,  and  yet 
they  have  published  but  Ihiee  numberg  of  their  transactions.  They  surely 
must  have  abundance  of  materials,  in  the  manuscript  collection  of  Owm 
Myvyr  alone,  for  more  abundant  publications;  and,  if  they  have  such  mate- 
rials, they  should  not  withhold  them  from  tlie  public^  unless  tb^  can  fj^fQ 
some  very  strong  reasons  for  their  conduct.* 

May  I  add  a  word  on  tlte  I'rizti  Essays  of  the  EisUddvodau,  If  the  essays 
presented  deserve  the  reward  of  the  meeting,  are  they  not  eaually  deserving 
of  pablication  ;  and,  if  so,  why  are  tiiej  sufiined  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

I  presume  I  need  not  apologise  for  Aus  presenting  myself  Co  your  notice^ 

for  surely  we  are  not  so  cumbered  with  works  on  the  Hiiitory  and  Antiquities 
of  otir  nation  as  to  can^io  ns  to  look  with  ccmtempt  upon  those  wliicb  I  iiave 
brought  under  your  consideration. 

1.  What  were  the  ancient  divisions  of  Wales  before  it  was  divided  into 

counties  And,  first,  lot  the  three  di%'isions  by  Rhodri-mawr  be  defined,  viz. 
Gwyiieild,  Fowls,  and  Deheubarth;  then  die  subdivisions,  as  Gwyr,  Gweiity 
Cared  igion,  &c. 

3.' Wlial  were  the  still  more  ancient  divisions  of  the  whole  island;  and 
which  were  the  districts,  and  what  were  their  boundaries^  inhabiled  by  the 
Cymiy,  lioegrwys^  Biython,  Galedians»  Cofanians,  Ice. 

3.  What  was  the  geography  of  Cantxev-y-Gwadod  T 

5.  What  was  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  Gododin  ? 

6.  What  was  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  Cumbria? 

7.  What  was  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  northeni  district^  called 
Piydyn. 

Gweni  hcoed ;  Jan.  34, 1030.  0«  N.  Y. 

*  As  members  of  thatlnstitution,  we  must  state  that  die  expense  of  pub* 

lishing  the  Myvyrian  rnannscripts  would  be  very  great;  greater  than  the 
Society  wouhl,  jK-rliaps,  lie  jusiificl  m  undertaking.  We  shall  in  due  time 
print  portions  of  tlie  nmnuscnpt  library  of  the  Cyiuiorodoriou.— EniioES. 
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Ho^ul  Cumbrian  Instituiioii. 

We  have  great  |>icuiure  in  iaforming  our  readers,  tliat  tlie  gratid  Euieddvitd 
about  to  take  place>  on  the  6th  of  May,  under  the  patronage  of  thu  Institu- 
tion»  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  gratifying  display  of  the  kind  which  has  ever 

tikon  p!nrr  in  England.  The  arrangements  makin'^'^  hv  the  council  are  of  a 
description  wliich  the  occasion  well  warrants,  and  the  lovers  of  our  national 
melodies  may  therefore  expect  a  rich  treat ;  for  we  believe  it  is  intended  that 
the  musical  repast,  which  is  to  be  catered  fof  them  b^  Mr.  John  Pany,*  He- 
gistrar  of  Music  to  the  Institution,  shall  be  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word 
Cuifif'ri'tft.  as  indeed  it  ouijht.  Some  of  the  mo?t  celebrated  Knglisli  vocalists 
are  already  engaged  ;  and  Richard  Roberts,  the  blind  harper  of  Caernarvon, 
who  won  the  Gold  iiarp  at  the  last  Denbigh  Eiitedfyod,  will  be  sent  for  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion. 

In  the  literary  subjects  proposed  as  prizes  by  the  Society,  considerabte 

competition  may  be  expected,  especially  for  the  first,  an  **E^y  on  the  Set- 
tlement of  the  Normans  in  Wales  indeed  some  cominunications  on  thi.-» 
subject  have  already  been  received.  The  succt^^iul  productions  will  of 
course  be  inserted  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  wliich  is  to 
be  published  almost  immediately  after  the  EistetUvod  is  over,  and  whidi,  we 
uuuerstind,  will  cont.iin  some  of  the  unpublished  remains  of  our  early  bards, 
at  present  in  manuscript,  aod  now  forming  part  of  the  collection  of  this 
Institution. 

London  Cj/mreigyddion 

Tins  Sr^rirfy  celebrated  its  thirty-second  atinun!  f  '^tival  on  the  8th  of 
Marcii,  wiicu  a  numerous  assembhige  of  die  sous  of  Old  Cambria  met,  in  Uie 
true  spirit  of  Undeb  «  Brawdf^arwthf  to  foster  and  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  days  of  gUirious  deeds,  and  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  patriotism  by 
the  genial  warmth  of  convivial  wod  friendly  association. 

Si.  Davufi  Bay. 

Hie  anniversary  of  Cambria's  tutelar  saint  falling  on  a  Sunday  this  year,  it  . 
was  celebnied  in  London,  Chester,  Liverpool,  Biimingham^  BriaM>l|  sind 
various  towns  in  Wales,  on  Monday,  March  3d. 

In  London,  the  115th  anniversary  of  the  Society  of  Loyal  and  Ancieol 

Britons  was  !ieM  with  great  splendor.  This  institution  was  formed  in  honour 
of  tlie  Brunswick  line  ascending  tiie  tiirone  of  England,  and  fur  the  purposes 
of  charity,  in  the  year  1714.  Soon  after  one  o'clock,  the  procession  moved 
from  the  Welsh  school  in  Gray's-inn  road  to  St.  Martin's  Church,  St.  Mar- 
tin's lane,  where  the  Itev.  Tliomas  Alban  read  the  service  in  Welsh,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  preached  a  most  excellent  sermon.  Aflerwhicha 
large  party  dined  at  the  Freemason's  hall.  Lord  Clareiuioii  m  the  cliair,  sup- 
portea  by  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  bsrt.  Sir  Charies  Morgan,  hart  Uon.  Rice 
Trevor,  Colonel  Wood,  Right  Hon.  C.  \V.  \V.  \\  ynn,  m.p.  &c.  &c.  The 
iu»blc  chairman,  in  proposing  the  health  of  Sir  Walkin,  said  he  was  confident 
it  would  be  received  with  every  manifestation  of  joy  by  Welshmen ;  his 

♦  Mr.  Parry  is  about  to  publish  a  third  volume  of  '*  Welsh  Melodies." 
From  the  notoriety  this  gentleman  has  acquired,  not  in  flie  Princi|>ality  onl^, 
but  in  the  musical  world  generally,  we  doubt  not  but  thb  third  volmnewill 
receive  a  very  eatended  circulation. 
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llight  Hono\inil)le  fri*  lul  luul  throughout  hi^  life  promoied  the  cause  of  tKi* 
charity,  and  indeed  every  iluug  tending  to  advaucc  Uie  interest  of  Wales. 
Hie  Vice-TrasiHurer,  Mr.  Sergeant  Jones,  read  a  list  of  subseriptioos :  From 
the  King,  lOO  gs.  (making  no  less  than  £7035  subscribed  in  all  by  his  Ma- 
jesty) ;  the  noble  President,  r)0  ps. ;  Bishop  of  Winchester,  10^'$. ;  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,  5()^'i'. ;  Lady  Ca  niotte  Wyim,  20  ^'». ;  I. ndy  Harriet,  1"26  Ss.  ;  Mi5f> 
Wynu,  X\> ;  Itight  Hon.  C.  W.  Williams  Wyuu,  lO^i.;  Sir  C.  Morgnu,  60^*.; 
C.  Morgan,  esq.  SOgt.i  and  a  great  namber  of  spWodid  dooatioiis:  in  all 
£lOQ7  18s.  Ad,  The  vice-Treasurer  said,  that  since  the  establishment  of  the 
scho'i!,  1462  boys,  and  849  girls,  lind  been  received  into  the  school,  all  of 
whom  been  j)rovidcd  for  but  thu  lOU  l>oy,s  and  50  girls  th<»y  h:id  that  dny 
seen.  Several  vocai  pieces  were  performed  by  Messrs.  iiruadiiur»t,  C<jUyi:r, 
Atkins,  Parry,  Tarry,  jun.  FiUwiltiams,  J.  Smith,  and  Matter  ReavM^  mcqoh 
panied  on  the  grand  piano>forte  by  Parry,  Jan.;  conductor,  John  Vmttf^  hm4i 
nlaw.  The  chiMren  san*?  an  ode  to  the  air  of  *<  Jr  hyd  y  jios**  in  a  very  ct- 
cellent  manner ;  their  clean  and  healthy  ap|>»  arance,  as  they  passed  round  tiie 
l)all,  quite  delighted  the  company,  wlio  tesliticd  their  approbation  by  repeated 
cheers.— The  noble  President,  in  [proposing  the  health  of  Lord  KenjFon, 
treasurer  to  the  charity,  regretted  his  lordship's  absence,  in  consequence  of  a 
severe  domestic  affliction,  but  he  had  sent  his  annual  donatiof)  ofll^  jrnineas, 
as  did  also  Sir  Thomas  Mos^,  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  and  Lord  Clive, 
SO  guineas  each. 

The  annual  sermon,  in  aid  of  lh<-  funds  of  the  Chester  Cambrian  Socielv, 
for  promoluig  tlie  spiritual  welfaie  vi  lite  poorer  Welsh  inhabitants  lu  Chester, 
by  the  institution  of  a  Welsh  Sunday  evening  lecture,  was  preached  at  tViniiy 
Church  in  the  evening  of  Sunday,  March  1st,  by  the  venerable  Ardkdefiu^ 

Wrangham.  And  on  tlie  follow  intj  day  about  seventy  gentlemen  <\me<\  at 
the  Feathers  hotel.  Sir  Ldward  Pryce  Lloyd  presided,  in  the  absence  of  hi$ 
son,  IMr.  Mostyn  Lloyd. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Principality  resident  in  liv^'pool  assembled  ou  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  March,  near  the  Welsh  Charity-school  in  Hussel  street, 
and  proceeded  to  St.  David's  Church,  US  hear  a  sermon  from  the  Rev.  lieniy 
Parry,  m.a.  vicar  of  Llanasa,  l-lintshire.  A  public  dinner  Nvas  afterwanls 
provided  at  the  Waterloo,  at  which  Kichard  Griffith,  esq.  presided. 

The  fifth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Birmin;jh  irn  St.  David's  Society  was 
held  on  the  2d  of  .March,  under  the  pre-^iikm  y  of  I'.dward  Lloyd  W  illiam?, 
esq.  at  the  Dluecoat  Charity-school,  in  ilial  town,  when  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  for  the  last  year  was  read,  and  adopted  ;  from  wbicfa  it  appeared 
that  eleven  poor  children,  nine  boys  and  two  girls,  had  been  maintained, 
clothed,  and  educated,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  in  the  BInrcoat  Cliarity- 
tchool,  at  the  expense  of  the  St.  D.ivid's  Society.  When  the  f!^''t  rttil  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  and  the  business  of  the  da^  concluded,  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen, natives  of  or  connected  vrith  tlie  principality  of  Wales,  dined  tog^her 
it  the  Royal  hotel,  where  the  conviviality  of  the  evening  v^as  heigbtened  by 
many  patriotic  allusions  to  the  land  of  the  Cy«/r_y,  blended  with  those  associa- 
tions of  feelins^  which  "bind  him  to  hi<?  native  mountains  more;"  the  '  ••loi 
was  enthusiastically  filled  through  a  succession  of  uational  and  appropnate 
toasts.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  tlie  children  of  the  St.  Davids  school 
itere  introduced,  and  received  by  the  chairman,  John  Meredidi,  esq.  and  the 
other  gentlemen  present,  with  much  benevolent  interest.  Their  pre\  it)us  ex.i- 
minntion,  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Howell,  rector  of  Hn-jMey,  aflor,!.  !  to  tht 
friends ot  the  lU^ttlution  a  gratifj^ing  pioe>f  of  ils  nnporiant  uses,  ant  1  t  eu- 
^nUulale  our  Cambrian  fellow-countrymen  la  ie»cuuig  from  the  eaxker  of 
Ignorance  ond  vice  those  germs  of  intellect  and  virtue,  which,  foilered  by 
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ju<l}cions  br  tif  Vulenrr',  mnv  l>o  maturcil  in  the  character  of  the  CHrigfnBy  dit 
faiUituI  jiubjt  cl,  ami  I'ue  iiidiislri' mi  artizan. — Shrewsbury  Clinmicle. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  Wrexham  presented  n  wry  "tmy  and  festive  scene.** 
In  addition  to  its  being  the  day  on  which  the  festival  of  St.  David,  the  paLroit 
saint  of  Wales,  was  celebrated,  the  trienniat  iQeetiii<^  of  Odd  Fellows  wns  slto 
held.    At  one  o'clock,  precr  U  d  b  .  ili   Ueobigli  band,  they  marched  in 
insignia  of  the  ordor,  and  witli  Sec.  to  cliurcii,  when  the  Rov.  G. 

Cunlifle  preached  an  excelleitt  sermon  iroui  the  1st  Peter,  iii.  8,  Love  as 
brethren ;  be  pitiful  and  courteous.**  Tliey  afterwards,  with  the  Rev.  G. 
CunlitT(>,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williains,  at  their  head, 
marched  to  the  lecture-room,  and,  to  the  number  of  140,  sat  down  to  an 
«»\rellpnt  dinner,  provided  by  I^rnTlu  r  Kvans.  'Hie  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  of 
lierse  DrcUngcourt,  took  the  chair,  supported  ou  his  right  by  Major  Clements 
And  the  Rev.  Rbeneser  VVilliamf,  and  on  hb  left  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Gibson,  &c. 
The  \'ice-prest  s  ^  Mr.  T.  Smiili,  past  grand  master  of  the  Order,  Depu- 
tations from  tlic  li.il^i  s  at  nirmin.:h;un,  Shrews^niry,  Manchester,  T/ivcrpool, 
Chester,  &c.  w  ere  r>  ceived,  and  look  tlieir  stations  at  the  festive  board.— 
Shre  wsbiiry  C/ooiiic/r. 

On  tiic  anniversary  of  the  festival,  the  officers  of  tiie  Royal  Welsh  Pusi- 
leers  stationed  at  Brecon,  gave  a  magnificent  fancy  ball^  at  ue  Castl^hotel, 
in  that  totfn,^ Skrewshury  Chronicle, 

Diicovery  of  a  Bnaten  JRhmmot  iJoi. 

In  excavating  the  ground  for  the  foundation  of  the  new  lodependeotlfeet- 
inf  at  Rign-brook,  Hereford,  there  was  recently  found  a  brazen  Roman  idol, 

about  fr.ur  inches  long:  it  is  an  image  of  Hermes.  From  llie  discovery  of 
the  r"ui!i'ati"n  of  an  antique  buildinc?  at  the  same  time  and  phice,  an  idea 
lias  been  enleriamed  that  the  ground  had  been  originally  the  site  of  a  Lore- 
riuntf  oti  which  supposition  the  brazen  idol  admits  of  an  ea^  explanation, 
(t  is  now  in  the  posisession  of  Mr.  Daries,  of  Eign-brook. — Hereford 

Anciieni  Briiith  ShkbU, 

At  a  meeting  of  die  Royal  Society  of  Antiquarians,  held  on  the  5th  of 

]M:ii(  h  la^t,  Henry  Hillarn,  esq.  v.i».  in  t!ic  r!i:iir,  or,r  learned  countryman 
Dr.  Meynek  exhibited  tw  o  ancient  iii  iti>!i  shu  lds  of  bronze,  from  the  collec- 
tion at  Goodrich  court,  1  (erefordshirc-.  One  was  tlie  Tnrum  or  dasher, 
sometimes  termed  Aet,  from  being  flat,  and  of  ihe  description  used  by  die 
inhabitants  of  I'ritain,  previous  to  the  Roman  invasion ;  it  was  held  in  com- 
bat nt  arm's  leuijth  in  the  hand,  (he  umbo,  forming  tli*'  r  ivity  for  that  pur- 
pose, IS  ornamented  with  nineteen  concentric  circles,  interspersed  with  small 
heads  or  knobs.  Tlus  was  du^  up  in  a  bog  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberyst- 
wyth. The  other  was  a  nide  imitation  of  the  Roman  wMliim,  and  thence 
<^led  ysfriviJ ;  of  an  obloi^  fono,  having  an  ornament  reaching  its  whole 
lent^th,  affonlirv^  the  ?amc  convenience  for  holding  it  as  the  former.  The 
artistic  work,  il'  such  it  may  be  called,  is  highly  corroborative  of  ilie  derivation 
of  its  name,  (br  if  was  evidently  f&ie  woik  of  an  unciWlixed  people,  desirous 
of  rivalling  the  polished  elegancies  of  their  conquerors* '  This  was  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  ,Witham,  lincoinshire. 

Tliese  shields  are  very  curious  sji^imens  of  antiquity;  a  letter  accompanied 
them,  written  by  Dr.  Meyrick,  showing  how  much  confirmatory  evtdence^tu 
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the  Iflitinioiiy  of  the  Oveek  md  Latin  authors  mig^t  be  gleaned  from  the  lan- 
goage  of  Uie  ancient  Britons,  while  extravagant  fiuieies  are  avoided,  and 

etymology  confined  within  prudent  limits. 

The  world  is  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Mcyrick.  for  his  persevering  indii'^try 
in  the  elucidation  of  antiquities;  and,  on  tiie  above  occasion,  particularly  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Principality,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  one  of  the  purest 
TCuains  of  the  Britons  pfevioas  to  the  Roman  invasion,  and  to  whom  these 
reminiscences  of  their  early  forefiitfaeis  are  pecnliarlj  gratifying  and 
instructive. 


Mommtnt  to  ike  Memory  ef  the  hie  Owen  Jonea- 

It  is  now  certain  that  a  monument  will  be  erected,  by  9ubscri])tion,  to  the 
memoiy  of  the  late  Owen  Jones  Jl/ytyr,  in  Denbigh  Chvitch.  No  country 
or  age  ever  gave  birth  to  a  man  more  devoted,  disiutercsttdly  devotctl,  to  the 
furtherance  of  every  thing  that  was  good  and  noble,  than  Uwen  Jones.  It 
must  be  narticnlarly  gratifying  to  his  contemporaries  to  see  this  hitherto  neg- 
lected tribute  to  the  worth  of  true  friendship  oarried  into  effect 

Mr.  Richard  Uwyd,  of  Chester,  has  been  constant  in  his  efforts  to  stimu* 
'  bte  the  inhabitants  of  the  Principality  to  come  forward  ;  he  subscribes  £5< 
To  him  we  attribute  the  greater  part  of  the  success  of  the  scheme. 

Dr.  William  Owen  PugUe,  another  of  Mr.  Joneses  early  associateS|  is  to 

write  an  inscription  in  \V  elsh  and  English. 

Many  subscriptions  are  nirendy  sent  in;  and  the  Cambrian  Inititutiou  in 
Londuii  adds  from  tlieir  funds 

The  Gnyncdd^um  S*Kifty*  have  publi;ibed  a  portrait  of  their  iouuder,  the 
patriot  M^vi/r;  it  is  very  likie  him* 

White  upon  this  subject,  we  cannot  do  better  than  extract  from  a  criticism 

by  Dr.  Sou  they,  which  appeared  in  the  Quarter  It/  JUvieWf  No.  4 1 ,  page  94  : 
"  The  Welsh  have  their  Mnbinogiim,  or  Juvenile  Amusements,  of  uruiuubted 
authenticity  and  intcj^rity  ;  some  of  them  are  extant  in  m.must ripls,  others 
live  onl}  iu  tiie  tradition  of  the  common  people.  A  iransUlion  of  lite  former 
was  prepared  for  the  press  By  Mr.  W.  Owen,  to  whom  Cymric  literature  is 
so  greatnr  indebted ;  but  the  manuscript  was  unfortunately  lost  before  publi- 
cation. These  ttiles  possess  extraordinary  sin^darity  a'' d  interest,  and  a  com- 
plete cuUectiou  of  them  in  tlic  original  language  is  a  disuluuium  in  British 
literature.  Tlie  Cymry,  however,  seem  to  have  little  feeUng  for  the  produc- 
tions of  their  ancestors,  and  the  praiseworthy  and  patriotic  exertions  of  indi- 
viduals  may  cause  the  Welsii  nation  at  large  to  blush.  When  a  foreigner 
asks  us  the  names  of  the  nobility  ainl  -^f  Titry  of  ilw-  Prltu :i})ality  who  pub- 
lished the  Jilt/vyrian  Arcfuiiology  at  their  own  expense,  we  must  answer  it  was 
none  of  them,  but  Owen  Jones,  the  Tkamet-eireei  fwrrkrJ* 

Dr.  Southey  is  perfectly  correct ;  for  it  was  not  to  tlie  rich,  the  influeutul, 
or  powerful,  we  axe,  iu  this  important  instance, -indebted,  but  to  the  philaa- 
thropic  noble  disinterestedness  of  Owen  Jones. 

*  This  Society  was  established  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones  in  1771,  in  order  to 
keep  alive  that  attaehmeat  to  national  music  and  poetry,  by  which,  in  days  of 
yore,  the  ancient  Britons  were  so  highly  distinguished. 
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WELSH  JUDICATURE. 
To  the  EiUon  iff  ike  Cambnan  Quarterly  AH^josjiie. 

GENTLEMEN, 

K?f OWIN  G  the  Spirit  in  which  the  Cambnan  Quarterly  Magazine 
origmated  and  is  carried  on,  a  spirit  most  purely  patriotic,  seeking 
anxiously  to  support  every  effort  and  sentimeiiL  which  can  tend  to 
advance  the  latellectuai  aad  moral  wellbeing  of  our  country,  I 
am  not  aMd  of  commuiiicating  my  opinioDt  upon  a  subject 
of  tach  vital  importance  to  the  principality  as  the  Welsh  judi- 
catuie,  although  Iboie  opinions  totally  difier  from  the  Tiew 
mdYOcated  in  your  first  number.  To  look  at  a  question  on  all 
sides,  to  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings,  is  essential  to  a  right 
understanding  and  a  just  conclusion  ;  and  nothing  tends  so 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  both  those  who  assent 
to,  and  those  who  differ  from  a  decision,  as  to  know  that  a 
fair  discussion  has  been  had,  and  that  opiaions  on  both  sides  have 
bad  their  due  attention.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  con- 
sidered that  my  opposition  to  your  former  article  is  lukewarm  or 
indecisive  :  I  must  own  to  you  that  article  struck  me  as  savoring 
strongly  of  a  love  of  innovation  for  innovation's  sake»  written 
in  a  spirit  of  scrutiny  which  could  find  more  pleasnre  in  de- 
tecting and  pointing  out  the  timcworn  defects  of  an  ancient  struc- 
ture, than  in  admiring  and  wishing  to  preserve  the  firm  and  useful 
part  of  it.  I  looked  through  it  in  vain  for  any  indications  of  prac- 
tical eiLuerience  or  of  discriminating  censure ;  I  found  but  a  repe- 
tition of  Lord  Cawdor's  titupeiations,  passing  sentence  upon  our 
privileges  in  a  tone  altogether  foreign  from  that  patriotic  anxiety 
so  leading  a  characteristic  in  your  Rsview,  that  I  am  still  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  it  crept  into  the  Cambrian, 

no.  III.  K  k 
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In  considering  tliis  question,  it  is  most  mntorlal  to  bear  in  mind 
the  (IKference  betwet  n  the  constitution  of  our  separate  jnrisHiriion 
and  the  administration  of  it;  for  it  is  from  coutu^iug  ihc  juris- 
diction with  its  adiniuistration  that,  in  niy  opinion,  such  ineuu- 
siderate  and  merciless  attacks  have  arisen.    The  constitution  of 
a  court  of  iustice  may  be  foanded  apoQ  Hbt  purest  and  most  per. 
feet priodple ;  and  yet,  from  the  weakness  of  a  judge,  or  neglecting^ 
to  after  or  modify  its  rules  of  practice  with  the  change  of  circnm* 
stances,  the  administration  of  law  in  that  court  may  be  open  to 
well-founded  complaint,  and  may  loudly  call  for  correction.  But 
to  require  an  abolition  of  the  court  itself  before  you  have  attempted 
to  search  out  and  rectify  the  abuse  it  sustains,  is,  in  principle, 
and,  as  I  believe  in  the  present  instance,  in  fact,  acting  in  the 
wildest  and  blindest  spirit  of  innovation.    The  merits  and  de- 
merits of  our.  Welsh  judicature  are  judged  of  merely  from  what 
is  seen  passing  in  open  court :  two  inefficient  judges  are  seen 
holding  ten  successive  courts  during  a  space  of  six  days,  to  try 
two  or  three  prisoners,  and  decide  upon  two  or  three  caoscs, 
to  appearance  of  the  most  trifiirif^  description ;  and  teeins:  thi?. 
it  is  concluded  that  there  must  be  a  monstrous  waste  of  time,  and 
a  most  inordinate  expendi  ure  of  the  public  money.    Indeed,  the 
opposition  of  most  may  be  narrowed  to  the  single  objection  of  the 
improper  appointments  of  judges  over  the  Welsh  circuits ;  they 
are  greatly  disgusted  at  the  want  of  judicial  knowled^  and  capa- 
city evbced,  and  they  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  system  which  admits  of  such  appointments  is  an  evil.  I 
would  ask  the  opposers  themselves^  wnether  this  is  not  the  sole 
object  lliev  take  into  view  ?    There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  most 
serious  ground  -for  what?  not,  surely,  for  abolishing  the  separate 
jurisdiction,  but  iur  an  alteration  in  the  appotutments  of  the  Welsh 
judges. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  so  long  as  our  Welsh  judgeships  are 
made  mere  political  appointments,  and  those  chosen  to  fill  them 
men  tn!  oti  out  of  certainly  not  the  first  rank  in  point  of  talent,  a 
heavy  grievance  must  exist ;  there  doubiless  is  no  greater  evil  than 
to  have  a  judge  who  does  not  command  respect  of  those  who 
practise  before  him»  or  with  whose  judgments  the  suitors  are  not 
likely  to  be  satisfied.  In  such  a  case,  an  advocate  is  necessarily 
obliged  in  many  instances,  and  naturally  apt  in  all«  to  set  up  his 
own  opinion  against  the  judges,  and  tiiis  want  of  confidence 
cannot  be  kept  out  of  sight ;  and  when  this  leads,  as  it  naturally 
doc,  to  contentions  atul  squabbles,  the  derision,  even  if  right, 
tends  but  iiille  to  satisfy  the  litigants,  for  neither  party  feels  that 
his  cause  has  been  fully  debated  and  calmly  decided  upon.  In 
addition  to  this,  for  a  judge  to  be  acting  at  imies  as  c  ounsei,  aud 
to  be  thus  subject  to  have  his  judgment  forestalled,  by  an  ar^ 
submission  of  a  ease  for  his  opinion  in  London,  upon  which  he  may 
afterward*  be  called  upon  to  decide,  as  judge,  on  his  circuit,  is  in 
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ilnelf  suOicient  to  conclema  the  principle  of  such  a[  [tumUnciiU, 
This  evil,  it  must  be  acl^uowledged,  calls  loudly  (  r  alLei  uiun. 

But  iliis  abuse  ought  not  to  be  madr  the  ground  fur  cji  p'  i\  in^  the 
inhabitaots  of  Wales  of  a  system  of  jurisprudence  decidedly  ad- 
▼ftntageout,  if  rightly  administered  :  before  you  can  justly  abolish, 
you  oagbt  to  ihow  tbat  improTetnent  of  the  mesent  system  it 
unattaJoable;  and  because  part  may  be  aherea  with  advantage, 
it  by  DO  means  follows  tbat  the  whole  should  be  swept  away  ;  for^ 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  persons  unacquainted  with  business 
in  the  Welsh  courts,  yet  it  is  with  hut  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
business  that  the  judges  hove  any  thing  at  all  to  do. 

The  next  point  in  importance  which  has  been  put  forward 
as  an  objection,  is  the  leng^th  of  time  which  is  taken  up  at  each 
place,  without  any  apparent  commensurate  business  to  be  tran- 
sacted. It  may,  at  nrst  sight,  appear  paradoxical  to  meet  this 
objection,  by  saying  that,  instead  of  an  evil,  it  is  in  effect  a  great 
benefit  Rightly  to  consider  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  lake  the 
state  of  society  and  property  in  Wales  into  view ;  The  community 
in  the  principality  consists,  as  far  as  law  proceedings  are  con- 
cerned, oidy  of  two  rl;i*?ses,  the  higher  and  the  lower;  in  the  first 
are  to  be  classed  the  hereditary  proprietors  of  considerable  landed 
properly,  almost  constantly  resident  upon  their  estates ;  and  in 
the  second,  the  ttnanlry  of  those  proprietors,  holding  but  small 
farmsy  and,  indeed,  chiefly  the  old-fashioned  bard-working  tillers 
of  the  soil,  totally  unlike  your  modern  English  agriculturalist,  for 
whom  farm  has  been  joined  to  farrn^  and  who  has  a  host  of  paid 
hands  to  work  his  extensive  holdings,  and  the  members  of  whose 
family  are  brought  up  to  any  thing  but  to  dig  and  delve.  The 
Welsn  farmer  gains  his  livelihood  literally  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  and  the  hard-working  industry  of  his  own  family ;  antl 
thouph  in  one  sense  he  is  not  poor,  having  sufficient  for  liis  scanty 
noLioiib  ul  comiuit,  yetta  no  sen&e  is  he  rich  ;  the  least  deducliuu 
from  his  means  strips  him  at  once  of  his  comforts  and  necessities, 
for  they  are  one  and  the  same ;  he  has  no  superfluity.  This  being 
so,  and  remembering  that  the  population  oi  Wales  falls  very  far 
short  of  that  of  England,  let  us  take  a  view  of  the  assizes  in  a 
Welsh  county,  and  let  us  see  how  they  affect  the  different  branches 
of  society  so  constituted.  It  is  custfimary  for  all  the  gentlemen 
of  ihe  couTity  to  attend  the  sheriff,  and  to  form  the  grand  jiJiy  ; 
aiitl,  uvviiig  10  the  comparatively  small  luniibt  i,  and  to  their  l)i  ing 
cODliuualiy  resident  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  ii  is  naiui  ul  llial  a 
very  close  intimacy  should  exist  between  them ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  ties  of  society  are  much  closer  in  Wales  than  where 
there  is  a  greater  fluctuation  and  change,  as  in  the  wider  sphere  of 
English  society.  The  grand  jury  are  seldom  dismissed  until  the 
third  day  of  the  assizes ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  they  usually 
attend  the  different  courts,  and  hear  the  proceedings  in  the  diffe- 
rent actions  called  over,  and,  in  cases  of  importance,  they  form 
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the  special  juries.  Now,  we  will  su|)pose  a  question  of  disputed 
boundary,  or  of  any  other  right  of  properly,  arising  between  two 

gentlemen  of  this  class  :  the  matter  of  dispute  is  represented  to 
leniy  In  the  first  instance,  by  the  agent  or  eamekeeper,  and  the 
daim  is  directed  to  be  enforced  or  resisted :  an  action  is  com- 
menced :  bnty  before  any  expense  is  incurred,  the  parties  meet 
thus  at  the  aisizes,  within  their  own  neighbourhood^  and  amongst 
their  own  mutual  friends ;  they  hear  their  names  called  over  io 
court  as  p^irties  to  a  lawsuit,  of  which,  in  some  instance?,  this  is 
the  first  mtimalion  they  liave  had,  and  ihey  are  naturally  led  to 
talk  over  the  qtiestion  between  themselves,  or  they  are  induced,  by 
the  interference  of  their  neig:hhours,  to  come  to  an  aniicable  adjuft- 
ment.  Often  the  mere  talking  over  of  the  matter  is  all  tliat  is 
necessary  to  explain  ftway  the  misunderstanding,  or  an  amicable 
reference  takes  place  berore  the  galling  weight  of  a  lawsuit  is 
incurredt  or  the  angry  feelings  arising  from  open  conflict  and  public 
defeat  are  entertained*  Now,  suppose  that,  instead  of  this  oppor* 
tunity  and  facility  to  compromise,  thus  afforded  by  the  protraction 
of  proceedings,  our  separate  jurisdiction  were  done  away  with,  andall 
lepral  proceedings  were  to  be  instituted  and  cnrried  on  at  Westminster, 
and  the  issue  merely  tried  in  Wales,  or  in  the  adjoining  English 
counties,  howdifferent  would  1)l  the  course  of  things:  A  claim  in  set 
up,  the  attorney  is  coiisultt  d,  jiroceedings  are  instituted,  and  stage 
after  stage  process  goes  on  and  the  suit  is  ripened  for  trial;  and 
the  very  first  opportunity  afforded  the  parties  to  confer  together 
and  retract,  is  when  the  cause  is  called  on  for  trial,  briefs  delivered, 
and  all  the  expense  incurred ;  and  even  then,  if  a  reference  is 
agreed  to,  it  only  increases  the  expense,  and  adds  to  the  burthen. 

If  this  is  the  case  with  the  higher  orders,  it  is  tenfold,  nay  even  a 
hundredfold,  more  applicable  to  the  lower.  Nearly  all  the  ques- 
tions arising  amongst  them  are  questions  of  debt,  to  meet  which, 
the  simple  and  efficient  form  of  action  called  the  coneeitil  solvere 
(of  which  I  shall  speak  nresently)  is  resorted  to  ;^  the  parties  Uiem- 
selves  almost  universally  are  present  at  the  assizes,  and  to  them 
the  same  facility  of  talking  over  and  settling  their  demands  is 
afforded,  before  any  more  than  a  few  shillings'  expense  is  in- 
curred; this  is  a  great  and  peculiar  benefit  to  the  principality, 
and  one  which  the  removal  of  the  assizes  to  a  distance  would 
deprive  such  suitors  entirely  of.  And  that  it  is  a  benefit  of  general 
appiication,  all  who  have  had  professional  experience  upon  the 
VVelsh  circuits  will  bear  testimony,  and  to  the  hundreds  of  actions 
that  are  compromised  before  they  have  been  entered  for  trial;  and 
every  one  attending  these  courts  will  remember  many  which,  after 
they  have  got  into  the  cause  paper,  have  been  settled  or  referred. 
The  action  by  eonci$$ii  iolvereis  applicable  to  all  questions  of  dd>t 
upon  simple  contract:  a  writ  is  issued,  and  a  declaration  is  filed, 
consisting  only  of  four  or  five  lines,  at  the  most  trifling  expense, 
certainly  under  one  pound,  if  there  are  no  special  pleacUngs;  but» 
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if  (left  iuied,  issue  is  joined  at  once  ;  if  undefended,  judgment  goes 
by  default  without  any  further  expense.  I  am  now  only  speaking 
or  the  actioti  ttielf,  no  doubt  improvements  and  alterationt  might  be 
beneBcially  made  in  the  time  of  ite  proceedings,  and  in  many  other 

points  of  practice ;  but  to  amend  and  alter  the  practice  does  not 
affect  the  question  whether  the  jurisdiction  itself  is  a  benefit  or  an 

evil,  if  rightly  administered  and  regulated.  It  is  this  confusion  alone 
which  has  given  to  Lord  Cawdor's  pamphlet  the  plausibility  with 
which  it  has  deceived  so  many  ;  but  the  simplicity  and  conciseness 
of  the  concessit  solvere  are  so  decuJedly  benefu  i;il,  and  so  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  queslious  arising  aaiou^st  the  lower  orders  in 

the  principality,  that,  on  the  circuit  with  which  I  am  hest  acquainted^ 
DO  other  declaration  Is  allowed  by  the  bar  to  be  put  upon  the  file, 
in  cases  where  this  will  serve;  and  even  this  benefit  would  be  done 

away  with,  or  greatly  diminished,  if  the  proceedings  were  carried 
on  at  a  distance  far  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  parties. 

I  had  proceeded  thus  far,  when  I  was  informed  that  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Courts  of  Common  Law 
was  about  to  be  published,  and  I  waited  with  anxiety  for  its  pub- 
lication, as  any  discussion  upon  this  question,  to  bp  satisfactory, 
must  have  reference  to  this  Heport,  and  the  evitlenee  upon  which 
it  is  or  ought  to  be  tounded.  I  have  most  carefully  gone  through 
this  Report,  and  the  evidence  published,  and  my  conviction  of  the 
^reat  benefit  which  arises  to  the  principality  from  its  separate 
jurisdiction,  even  as  it  now  exists,  and  the  still  greater  benefit  if  it 
were  efficiently  revised  and  rightly  administered,  is  greatly 
strengthened,  m  spite  of  the  Report  being  in  favor  of  abolition. 
With  respect  to  the  Report  itself,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  framed 
entirf  ly  independent  of  the  evidence ;  it  may  well  have  been 
written  previously  to  the  evidence  taken,  for  the  generalising  tone 
of  the  Hej)ort  steers  entirely  clear  of  the  particular  points  set  for- 
ward in  the  cvicience. 

Tiie  commissioners,  taking  the  courts  of  Westminster  hall  for 
their  model,  appear  to  think  that  so  far  as  tliere  is  any  deviation 
from  that  sy&teni,  so  tar  is  there  an  evil;  and,  certainly,  if  the 
evidence  upon  tkU  Report  is  left  out  of  the  question,  this  is  the 
natural  conclusion  for  those  gentlemen. (none  of  theqn  ever  having 

gone  a  Welsh  circuit)  to  come  to ;  but  they  should  have  remem* 
ered  that,  however  great  their  authority  upon  other  subjects 
with  which  they  were  themselves  acquainted  might  be,  upon  this 
their  opinions  are  of  no  value,  only  so  far  as  they  are  founded 
upon  this  evidence  ;  for  no  further  have  they  any  knowledge  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Wales  and  its  courts,  i  would  nut  so  much 
complain,  if  the  evidence  were  as  sure  of  readers  as  the  Report ; 
but,  unfortunately,  too  many  of  the  few  who  will  read  at  all,  will 
skim  over  the  Report,  and  seeing  what  conclusion  the  com- 
missioners come  tOy  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  conclusion  is 
drawn  from  the  evidence:  still  more,  without  looking  into  the 
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Reporl  ut  allj  will  hear  that  the  jurisdictjon  is  re|iorled  ajjaiubt, 
aud  will,  therefore,  join  the  cry  that  it  ought  be  abolished.  Bat 
I  ww}d  challenge  aoy  one  competent  to  form  a  judgmeat  vpoit 
this  qnesUon ;  1  entreat  all  who  feel  any  ioterest  npoa  k,  to  look 
carefnllj  through  the  evidence  contained  in  A ppendix  (E.)  to  the 
Report,  and  they  wUl  find  the  weight  of  authority  a  hundredfold 
in  favor  of  our  icparate  iMrisdirtion  ;  and  yet  how  is  this  mass  of 
evidence  dit>po'<ed  of  bv  the  commissioners ?  why,  by  contrasting 
it  with  the  opinions  uf  unprofessional  gentlemen,  nnd  §:ivin^  to  the 
latter  their  whole  atieiaion  !    The  evidence  ot  iheir  proiessiuaal 
brethren,  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Russell,  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Ooolbttm^  of 
Mr.  Taunton,  nnd  of  many  more  equally  hononmble  and  able 
members  of  Ute  English  bar»  the  commisaionera  have  dispoaed  of 
in  one  short  sentence,  remarkable  indeed  for  its  conciseness,  and 
not  a  little  remarkable  for  its  coarteiy,  and  thus  it  runs :  Though 
their  representation*?  (viz.  of  the  country  gentlemen)  are  oppo-ed 
by  O[jin!ons  entit!c(]  to  respect,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that 
these  opinions  for  the  most  part  proceed  tVom  professional  itcrsons, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  feel  a  partiality  fur  the  system  in  which 
they  are,  or  have  been,  personally  engaged.**    Now  see,  siri,  the 
fallacious,  the  flippant  manner  of  this  dealing  with  the  only  really 
tangible  evidence  upon  the  subject:  upon  a  purely  professional 
question,  opinions  are  to  be  treated  lightly,  because  they  are  pro* 
iessional ;  and  upon  a  question  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Welsh  jiidicalure,  opinions  are  dismissed  with  a  sneer,  because 
they  proceed  from  men  who  alone  have  knowledge  of  those  pecu- 
liarities.   But  independeiiiiy  of  the  fallacy,  is  there  not  much  of 
insult  in  this  sentence?  is  it  to  be  said  that  men  such  as  I  have 
named,  emineot  in  their  prutessiou  lor  ieanuu^,  high  in  character 
for  honour,  who  certainly  do  not  depend  upon  the  Welsh  circuits 
for  their  subsistence,  cannot  these  men*s  opinions,  upon  a  question 
of  general  importance  to  the  country  at  large,  of  peculiar  import- 
ance to  the  principality,  in  which  all  of  them  are  well  known,  and 
most  of  them  closely  connected,  upon  a  question  of  national  juris- 
prudence, cannot,  T  say,  such  men's  opinions  be  drpendcd  upon, 
because  of  the  bias  which  they  derive  from  the  (jrcat  euioluti  cut 
of  a  Welsh  circuit?    Surely  this  is  grossly  iibelhng  men  witliout 
a  shadow  of  reason.    Are  these  men  entirely  or  even  chietly  en- 
gaged in  the  system  of  the  Welsh  courts  ?    Are  their  names  only 
known  on  the  SVelsh  cireuits  ?  Would  their  profbssional  import* 
nnce  sink  into  nothing,  if  the  English  circuits  were  extended 
throughout  the  principality?   Surely  not;  these  men  arc  far  more 
deeply  engaged  at  Westminster,  and  on  English  circuits,  than  in 
our  country  ;  and  a  union  with  the  English  circuits  would  increase 
their  eniohiment.  if  that  is  to  be  set  forward  as  the  criterion  of 
the  veracity  of  their  profession. 

But,  sirt,  opinions  weighty  as  F  contend  these  are  do  not  make 
up  the  whole  of  that  evidence ;  facts  incontiovertilile  are  theca 
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stated  in  tlie  most  conclusive  manner,  l,el  any  one  look  to  the 
evidence  of  E.  V.  Williams,  esq.  the  son  of  the  late  learned 
Serjeant  Williams,  evidence  more  perfectly  conclusive  I  cannot 
conceire :  the  whole  framework  of  the  matter  U  detailed  in  the 
dearest  and  concisest  manner,  and  there  is  displayed  an  accuracy 
in  technical  knowledge^  combined  with  the  cafiacity  of  adapting 
that  knowledge  to  enlarged  and  |;eneral  views,  in  a  most  eminent 
degree.  I  wish  I  could  indulg^e  m  quoting  the  greater  part  of  it, 
but  I  will  content  myself  with  a  short  passage,  which  will  be 
fuuiid  ii)  Appendix  (E),  No,  44,  p.  438,  A.  24 :  "I  look  upon 
the  V\  eish  jurisdiction  as  asystem  more  convenient  and  n  asoimble 
than  that  upon  which  law  is  administered  to  the  distuul  coun- 
ties of  England ;  and  I  lee  no  reason,  because  they  have  to  endure 
the  hardship  of  bemg  compelled  to  take  their  ceases  to  a  tribunal 
300  miles  off,  why  the  Welsh  should  endure  it  also."  A.  28:  ''A 
great  and  general  prejudice  exists  against  the  Welsh  judicatare» 
which  I  have  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  asserting  arises,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  a  very  general  want  of  knowledge  of  its  con- 
stitution and  practice.  I  think  I  may  safely  challenge  the  ojjponents 
•  of  the  Welsh  judicature,  to  point  out  any  single  material  ground  of 
complaint  which  is  not  rejtrrible  to  the  incapacity  of  the  judgeiJ* 
Let  any  one  interested  in  this  matter  turn  to  the  evidence  of  John 
Wyatty  esq.  theattorney  general  of  the  North  Wales  circuit,  whose 
experience  for  forty  years  might  have  been  expected  to  command 
the  respect  of  all;  on  the  circuit  where  be  has  been  so  long  known, 
respected,  and  esteemed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  most 
stroni^ly  fc!t  for  him,  respect  or  affection;  I  appeal  to  his  evidence, 
which  is  clear,  interesting,  and  satisfactory,  as  confirmatory  of  my 
view  as  to  the  ^leal  benefit  the  principality  derives  from  its  sepa. 
rate  jurisdiciiou. 

But,  however  little  respect  the  commissioners  have  shown 
towards  their  professional  brethren,  I  think  they  have  shown  less 
regard  to  the  geography  of  the  principality:  they  seem  to, have 
travelled  over  its  mountains  as  though  they  were  as  flat  in  reality 
is  they  ate  upon  the  Ihce  of  the  map.  It  surely  can  4mly  haver 
been  with  a  pair  of  compasses  that  the  distances  and  facilities  of 
getting  from  one  place  to  another  have  been  judged  of;  their  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  alterations  in  the  circuits  are  so  preposterously 
devoid  of  local  knowleds^c,  tliat  any  one,  the  least  acquainted  witli 
Wales,  must  at  once  see  the  impracticability  of  the  proposals. 
To  go  into  particulars  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
paper  ;  but  there  is  one  priuciple  oi  legislation  which  appears  to 
me  most  glaringly  unjust  The  argument  runs  thus:  That» 
hwauu  ihe  MMtaim  qf  WaUi  wUl  noi  he  farther  ftrnxthiM  <t$tize 
town,  or  frem  ike  source  qf  legal  proeeedingi,  than  MaBitanis  of 
the  lUetant  parts  qf  England  are  at  present,  therefore,  theg  will 
have  no  cause  to  complain/  This  curing  of  maladies  by  compa- 
rison may  sound  well  to  those  unaffected  by  them;  but,  whether. 
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it  will  make  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  mountain  travellinr^  aj)|irar 
shorter  to  the  pedestrian  suitor  and  juries,  may  be  question  id  ;  ai 
least,  I  hope  the  experiment  will  not  be  tirst  tried  in  the  principa- 
lity. We,  at  present,  possess  a  great  adfaotage  at  the  expeDse.of  no 
otner  {mrt  of  tlie  kiDgdom;  andtt  is  mcumbent  upon  our  legislators  to 
show  that  tbey  can  give  us  an  equifalent,  before  tbey  takeit  from  us. 
It  wiU  be  remembered  that  all  I  contend  for  is,  that  no  ground  has 
been  made  out  for  the  ai)ontioQ  of  our  separate  jurisdiction  ;  that 
its  administration  might  and  ought  to  be  amended  or  altered, 
I  have  all  alon^  admitted  ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  first  and  greatest 
evil  is  the  system  of  the  judp:es'  appointments:  indeed,  I  think  in 
this  alone  the  feeling  oi  opposition  ot  the  country  gentlemen  con* 
sists,  and  thus  their  evidence  may  be  reconciled  with  the  pro- 
fessional evidence,  as  the  former  is  founded  upon  this  oneobjectran, 
without  taking  other  points  into  view.  Th is  objection  professional 
men  do  not  deny ;  but  they  see  so  much  benefit  arising  from  other 
parts  of  the  system,  that  tbey  are  forever  rectifying  tbeevily  with- 
out abolishing  the  whole. 

After  much  consideration,  it  has  struck  me  that  the  least  violent 
and  the  safest  and  simplest  alteration  would  be,  for  the  two  circuits 
of  North  Wales*  to  be  joined  into  one  circuit,  and  the  two  circuits 

*  The  salaries  of  the  present  eight  WeUh  judges,  whose  employmeut 
renden  their  dreuits  litUe  more  lab^oos  than  a  tour  of  pleasare,  aira  that 
for  not  more  tiuui  two  months  in  the  year,  would,  if  we  are  righdy  informed, 
half  pay  four  of  the  King's  Bench,  wlio,  to  use  the  phrase  of  a  groat 

judge,  are  obliged  to  work  like  galley-slaves  at  the  oar.  Would  it  be  a  veiy 
pronise  expenditure,  to  add  even  these  four? 

The  addition  of  two  new  judges  to  the  English  bench  would  not  be  less 
beneficial  to  England  generally,  than  to  Wales ;  and  if,  at  the  seme  time, 
tiie  different  Common  Law  Courts  were  made  branches  of  one  and  the  same 
court,  we  should  have  a  very  expeditious  and  satisfactory  dispensation  of 
justice.  Mr.  Miller  lias  calculated  the  hours  dunng  which  these  courts  generally 
sit,  19  tiie  following  proportions:  King's  Bench,  six;  Common  PleiiSy  fetir; 
Exchequer,  two ;  so  that  the  last  ooort  does  only  one  third  of  the  busine^ 
of  the  first.  If  the  proposed  changes  were  effected,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
whole  of  the  labours  of  tlic  term  might  be  despatched  ni  a  much  shorto: 
period,  and  thus  tlie  judges  would  have  more  time  to  devote  to  the  duties 
of  the  circuit,  whde  nanv  causes  aie  necessarily  postponed  to  the  next  assizes 
at  a  ruinous  expense  to  the  suitor.  The  circuits  of  North  and  Soutli  Wales 
would  be  much  less  irksome  to  a  judge,  than  almost  any  Ensrlish  cimnt. 
North  Wales  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  in  geographical  extent  with 
many  English  cireuits ;  and>  although  the  assin  towns  at  which  it  woold  he 
necessaiy  to  stop  would  be  more  numerous,  this  cannot  he  said  to  add  to 
the  futigties  of  the  journey,  as  the  amount  of  the  business  would  be  much 
less.  It  is  not  travelling  but  an  overwhelming  press  of  causes  that  renders 
one  circuit  more  exhausting  than  another;  travelling  through  a  beautiful 
countiy  is  a  delightful  reUoation  after  the  sedentaijr  avocatioDs  of  the  inns 
of  eoorL 

We  may  remark  Ihat,  if  the  welfare  «f  Wakt  b  intended  to  be  con- 
sulted (as  is  professed)  by  this  measure,  a  few  thousand  pounds  would 
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of  South  Wales  into  another,  thus  making-  two  Welsh  circuits. 
Chester  I  leave  to  he  dis[)ose(l  of  as  may  be  judged  best;  the 
nature  of  business  there  is  totally  ditferent,  nor  does  it  partake 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Wales  in  auy  respect.  Let  two  new  judges 
be  appointed,  who,  when  not  upon  the  circuit,  might  be  mott 
vfefally  employed  in  relieving  some  of  the  present  overladen 
courts  in  London.  One  of  these  judges  I  would  have  go  the 
North,  'and  the  other  the  South  Wales  circuit ;  there  then  will 
remain  the  equity  side  of  the  Court  of  Great  Sessions  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  It  1ms  appeared  to  me,  ever  since  T  went  the  Welsh 
circuit,  that  to  have  a  Court  of  Equity  in  the  principality  would  be, 
in  a  very  peculiar  degree,  advantageous,  as  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  equity  business  has  been  disposed  of  on  the  North 
Wales  circuit,  and  very  satisfactorily  of  late  on  the  South  Wales 
ciienity  and,  beyond  all  calenlation^  at  a  less  eipense  than  would 
have  been  been  incurred  by  proceedings  in  London.  The  exten- 
aire  mining  and  slate  works  in  Carnarvonshire,  and  that  part  of 
North  Wales,  have  ^iven  rise  to  questions  of  account,  and  other 
questions  for  equitable  decisions;  and  I  tliink  this  branch  of  the 
9eparate  jurisdiction  most  desirable  to  be  retained.  I  am  elnd  to 
be  borne  out  in  this  opinion  by  mcst  satisfactory  evidence  given 
by  John  Wilson,  esq.  a  barrister  who  «:oes  the  Caermarthen  circuit: 
**  I  coustder  (says  he)  ike  existence  ui  a  local  court  of  equity  in 
Wales  to  be  a  great  and  important  advantage  to  its  inhabitants. 
My  opinion  is  that,  if  it  be  practicable,  it  would  be  advantageous 
(having  regard  to  the  great  arrear  of  business  in  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery)  that  the  equitable  jurisdiction  which  now  exists  in 
Wales  should  be  retained,  even  tliough  the  legal  one  should  he 
abolished  ;  and  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  equitable 
iurisdicfion  would,  under  existing  circumstances,  compensate  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  separate  jurisdiction."  To  administer  this 
equity,  very  ethcientand  satisfactory  appointments  might  be  made 
from  men  behind  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  one  upon 
«ach  circuit;  and,  although  it  would  certainly  be  more  satisfactory 
to  have  permanent  judges,  yet  the  same  objection  does  not,  to  the 
aameeitent,  apply  to  counsel  sitting  as  judges,  as  the  questions 
are  of  so  different  a  nature.*  In  order  to  meet  this  change  of  four 
circuits  into  two,  it  may  perhap.%  id  some  degree,  be  necessary 

be  no  extravagnnt  expenditure  for  her  sake ;  but  \vc  need  ask  no  such  boon  ; 
the  salaries  of  the  present  eight  Welsh  judges  are  nearly  sutficient  to  pay 
two  new  J&igltsh  judges.  In  seeing  the  fund  to  applied  we  should  have 
our  own  iotetesls  hetter  consulted,  and  enjoy  the  gratification  of  seeing  it,  at 
ih^  ^ime  time,  aa  instrument  for  expediting  justice  to  our  English  feUow 
subjects. 

•  We  may  remark  that,  by  this  arrangement,  there  is  no  injxistice  to  Wales, 
as  in  the  case  of  counsel  doing  the  business  of  tommon  law  judges,  since 
England  has  no  Court  of  Equity  on  the  circuits;  the  only  Court  of  Equity 
for  the  remotest  parts  of  Kngland  are  those  in  London,  to  which  the  %Velsn 
suitor  may  resort,  should  he  prefer  sueing  there  to  sueing  in  hi<i  own  country. 
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to  shorten  tlie  time  of  the  assises,  thongli  not  materially,  as  the 
Welsh  circuits  at  present  are  of  so  much  shorter  duration  than  the 
English  circuits ;  but  I  think  the  less  they  are  shortened  the  better, 
for  the  reasoot  I  have  before  stated.  Beaidety  tfaeie  it  at  preaetit 
an  obstacle  to  any  very  expeditious  despatch  of  baainassy  which 
cannot,  at  least  for  many  years*  be  removed:  many  of  your 
readers  may  hope  that  that  obstacle  may  ever  continue,  I  mean 
the  existence  of  the  Wol<Ii  lans:napfe.  Those  who  have  been  only 
acquainted  with  business  on  an  English  circuit  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  protracted  time  necessarily  taken  up  when  all  the  witnesses 
are  to  be  exammefi  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  your 
question  is  to  be  translated  to  the  witness^  and  his  answer  is  to 
be  translated  to  yon ;  lo  the  jury,  too,  the  judge's  charge  it  to  he 
translated  into  Welah ;  thus,  necessarily,  a  cavse  takes  op  mora 
than  twice  the  time  which  would  be  expended  if  all  understood 
the  tame  langaage.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  this  is  of  rare 
occurrence;  upon  the  North  Wales  circuit  it  generally  happens 
that  not  one  common  jury  throughout  the  circuit  understands 
English,  and  certainly  not  one  witness  in  iweoty.  Fancy  then  a 
judge  cou)m<r  exhausted  from  a  laborious  English  circnit,  wiih  a 
bar  worn  out  lu  the  course  of  weeks  by  the  press  of  business, 
accustomed  to  despatch  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  common>jury 
canses  in  a  dav»  fancy  them  coming  into  a  Welsh  town  to  try  one 
or  two  or  half  a  doten  caasea,  will  tbey  he  likely  to  bear  with 
patience  the  fatigue  of  wadiog  through  a  cause,  to  them  coespa* 
ratively  trifling,  but,  to  the  parties  concerned,  of  the  greatest 
importance?  obliged  to  repeat  queslioni^  ihron2:h  an  interpreter, 
and  addressing  the  jury  in  a  foreign  language,  1  am  confident  you 
would  never  cret  them  to  bear  it  with  satisfactory  patience.  The 
countiy  is  peculiar,  the  people  are  peculiar,  and  the  questions  for 
decision  are  peculiar,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  nave  justice 
tatitfactorily  administered  in  Wales  when  tacked  to  the  tail  of 
an  English. circuit.  I  think,  if  this  or  some  such  alteration  as  L 
have  hinted  at  were  made,  and  the  practice  of  all  the  Welsh 
circuits  were  submitted  to  a  committee,  formed  of  barristers  who 
possess  a  practical  knowledco  nf  tlie  Welsh  courts,  with  power 
given  to  mil  before  them  those  professional  gentlemen  who  mijcht 
be  most  competent  to  assist  them  with  information,  one  general 
code  of  practice  might,  I  am  sure,  be  framed  out  oi  the  differing 
forms  which,  to  meet  the  local  exigencies  of  the  principalit3[»  at 
present  exist.:  many  of  the  offices  might  be  made  more  efficient^ 
and  much  expense  lopped  oiF;  but  the  abuses  which  would  be 
found  out  are  by  no  means  so  many  or  so  great  as  to  make  it  a 
question  whether  abolition  should  be  resorted  to. 

Should  the  gentry  of  Wales«  blinded  with  one  great  and  crying 
evil«  be  led  to  acquiesce  in  the  annihilation  of  the  Welth  juris* 
diction,  I  am  convinced  that  tbey  would»  ere  two  einmitt  had 
passedy  deeply  repent.   Let  them  but  once  have  to  travel  oat  of 
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their  own  counties,  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  mass  of  «trangers» 
they  would  then  too  late  find  that  much  of  that  importance,  so 
beneficial  to  their  country  and  50  jnsdy  gratifying  to  themselves, 
would  be  lost,  and  the  *'  nssitnilat  ion /'  wliich  is  so  much  inquired 
after  by  the  couunissionerb,  would  be  liastcned  in  a  fearful  and 
fatal  degree.  Why  should  we  not  be  alio  wed  to  retain  our  iudi- 
vidaality?  for  it  is  at  the  expense  of  no  other  people.  Letthechanges 
now  proposed  by  the  conmiMioners  be  adopted,  and  theie  is  little 
hope  that,  forty  years  hence,  a  benevolent  and  liberal  mind,  such  as 
Mr.  Wyatf  s,  can  indulge  in  the  terms  with  which  he  has  so  j  ustly,  so 
beautifully,  referred  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  country :  it  is  with 
his  answer  to  the  commi??innors'  third  question  that  I  will  conclude : 
**  In  regard  to  themauners  am  i  habits  of  the  people, (always  confining 
ray  ob^^ervations  to  the  thrt  e  counties  of  Anj^iesey,  Carnarvon,  and 
Merionelh,)  I  have  to  say  liiat,  in  my  opinion,  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  higher  orders  are  as  full  of  urbanity  and  politeness  as 
those  of  the  hieher  orders  of  England ;  that  along  the  line  of  the 
great  Trisb  road,  the  English  language  is  rather  more  in  use  than  for- 
merly ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  Speak  the  Welsh  language, 
and  their  habits  and  manners  are  but  little  changed;  they 
are  a  quiet,  religious,  and  loyal,  people;  their  ancient  simplicity, 
and  habit  of  respect  to  their  superiors  remain  unaltered  ;  and  the 
crimes  which  disgrace  and  terrify  England,  and  which  her  boasted 
judicature  is  unable  to  repress,  are  little  heard  of;  capital  punish- 
meats  are  rarely  aiilicled;  aud  these  three  counties  boast,  with  pride 
and  with  truth,  that,  for  the  last  forty  years,  only  two  executions 
baie  taken  place  in  Merionethshire,  two  tn  CarDarfonshire,  and 
none  in  Anglesey ;  and,  therefore,  in  my  opmion,  the  manners  and 
habits  of  these  three  counties  hare,  in  a  fery  immaterial  define, 
assimilated  to  those  of  England." 

T. 


riiUPUS£D  DIVISIONS  OF  WALES,  FROM  THE  COMBilS. 

SIONERS'  REPORT. 


IV  THE  niSTmiCT  OP  CHI8TBB. 

Cooniy  of  Flint,  County  of  Denbigh,  except  tfie  two  wsstem 
hundreds  of  Jsdulas  and  Isaled, 

Ilf  THE  DISTEICT  Of  SHEEWSBVaV. 

The  four  small  eastern  hundreds  of  'Montgomery,  viz. 
Deytbur,  Pool,  Monlgomeiy,  snd  Cawrse, 

IV  THE  DISTEICT  OF  BBESFOEO. 

The  county  of  Iladnor,  and  the  hundred  of  Buallt,  and 


ity  ot  iia 
Tblgarth, 


in  Brecknockshire, 


IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  MONMOUTH. 

The  hundred  of  CridUiowel,  in  Biecknockshure, 


Jfitir  Tomm* 
Cbcsler. 

Shrewsbuiy* 

WW  

neraoni* 

Monmouth. 
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WELSH  DISTRICT. 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT. 

Anglesea,  Cnrnarvorishire,  hundreds  of  Isdulas  and  Isaled^ 

ill  Dcubi^ljshire;        .  .  •  Bangor. 

MIDLAND  D1«^TRICT. 

Menoiiethsbire,  Montgomeryshire,  exclusive  of  the  hundreds 
mentioned  in  Shrewsbury  district,  the  hnndieds  of 
Geneu'r  Glyn  and  Upper  lar,  in  Cardiganshire^  Dolgdbnu 

80VT1I-WKST  DtSTBlCT.  - 

CaKtiganahire>  exclosive  of  the  three  lastpinentioned  districts, 

Pembroke^  and  Carmarthenshire,  C^roarthiii. 

SAST  DISTRICT. 

Cjluxiiorgajishire,  lirecknockshire,  exclusive  of  the  liirce  hun- 
dreds already  disposed  of,        •  .  Neath. 


SUAiM£U  KAMBLES  IN, WALES. 

No,  JL^ Aberystwyth, 

"  I  THINK  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  before,  •ir.'* 
The  words  sounded  most  acceptably  in  my  ears.   I  had  been 

sitting  in  solitary  state,  for  three  hours,  in  the  common  toom  of 

the  Gogerddan  Arms,  Aberystwyth,  whither  the  Shrewsbury  coach 
had  landed  me  that  evening,  in  company  with  some  oiber  travellers, 
of  whose  acquaintance  1  was  by  no  means  rendered  ambitious, 
by  the  little  communication  which  had  passed  between  us  on  the 
road.    The  lam  descended  in  torreuls ;  liie  only  newspaper  not 

a  week  old  was  bespoke  six  deep.  The  fire,  which  we  had  ordered 
In  spite  of  its  being  July,  was  particularly  unwilling  to  be  called 
into  action  at  so  unusual  a  season,  and  glimmered  by  fits  and 

starts  through  a  pile  of  superincumbent  coal  which  treatened  to 
roast  us  alt  out,  when  it  should  once  ignite.  I  tried  to  take  a  nap 
once  or  twice ;  but  the  obstreperous  mirth  of  two  Bruramejum 
blades,  with  white  kid  gloves  and  black  hands  and  nail-tips,  pre- 
vented even  this  consolation.  In  despair,  I  was  about  to  rush  to 
bed  bv  daylight,  when  the  welcome  salutation  above  menlroned 
rousea  roe  to  look  up :  the  speaker  was  a  young  man  about  my 
own  age,  pale,  bilious,  and  interesting ;  his  face  was  familiar  to  me^ 
but,  for  the  life  of  me^  I  could  not  recollect  to  whom  it  belonged. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  almost  asleep  ;  1  cannot,  at  thb 
moment,  recall  your  name ;  I  am  stupified  a  little  by  travelling, 
sir ;  I  beg  your  pardon." 
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"  I  don't  wonder  you  have  forgotten  me,"  answered  he,  with  a 
<^mile,     but  you  may  recollect  somethiog  of  a  trip  to  Soowdon, 

three  Years  aijo," 

*'  My  dear  Mr.  Percy,  I  am  shocked  to  liave  forgotten  you  for 
a  moment;  I  am  rejoiced  to  moct  with  voii  again,"  We  shook 
hands,  and  were  old  accjuuiutances  immediately.  The  trip  to 
Snowdou,  referred  to,  was  in  trulh  an  adventure  worth  recording; 
•ome  time  or  other  I  shall  venture  to  lay  it  before  the  public. 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  tea.  Just  then,  fortunately,  the 
Brummejum  youths  jumped  up,  and  said  that  it  had  done  raining, 
and  they  should  go  out  for  a  lark, 

*'  Noisy  vul^anaus,"  said  Percy,  I  wish  to  my  heart  they 
may  get  their  beads  broken  by  some  honest  Taffy,  as  they  are 
▼ery  likely  to  do :  I  am  glad,  however,  we  are  rid  of  them.  Well, 
have  you  been  here  long  enough  to  see  the  lions  of  the  place?" 
^* I  arrived  only  this" evening,"  was  my  reply.  *'0h!  true;  yoo 
said  you  had  been  travelling;  then  let  me  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  your  ciceroni ;  T  assure  you  I  understand  the  place  tho- 
roughly, and  sliall  not  mislead  you,  as  I  unfortunately  did  in  ray 
last  attempt  at  playing:  the  guide."    **  Let  me  see,"  said  I:  "you 

have  a  castle,  and  an  abbey,  and  what  else?"   "Why,"  replied 

he,  "  I  shall  not  give  you  a  bill  of  fare  at  present :  tomorrow,  if  it 
be  tolerably  fine,  I  propose  to  take  you  to  the  DeviFs  Bridge.** 

Ohr  I  interrupted,  "  bnilt  by  the  devil,  for  an  old  woman  to  get 
at  her  cow,  was  it  not  V*  *i  By  no  means,"  said  he ;  **  there  is 
no  old  woman  in  the  case.  I  put  the  true  account  of  it  in  my 
pocket,  intending  to  road  it  this  very  evening  to  a  legendmonger 
of  my  acquaintance  ;  but,  if  you  like  to  have  the  first  perusal  of 
it,  you  arc  perfectly  welcome.**  **  Pray  allow  me  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  your  legendary  friend,  and  let  me  hear  you  read  it." 

*'Just  as  you  please,"  said  lie,  and  drew  out  a  roll  of  paper 
from  his  pocket ;  a  loose  scrap  fell  at  my  feet.  "What!  is  it 
poetry?**  asked  I,  all  aghast.  "No,"  he  replied,  laughmg;  "I 
did  begin  to  work  one  part  of  the  legend  into  a  ballad,  but  far  be 
it  from  me  to  inflict  that  upon  you,  or  any  other  of  the  sons  of 
men  :  come,  give  me  my  property."  '*Stop  a  bit;  let  me  look 
atit: 

*  And  still  the  fiend's  arch,  o'er  the  cavern  deep. 

The  mountain  shepherds  show ; 
Where  the  waters  leap  o*er  the  bioken  steep, 
Down>  down  to  the  gulph^below.* " 

**  Pshaw  1  don't  read  any  more  of  the  trash.  There,  now  I  will 
begin  my  history."  "  Stay,  Percys  I  must  speak  a  word  to  the 
reader:  *  Gentle  reader,  you  see  I  cannot  enter  into  the  minutieo 
of  Aberystwyth,  at  present  being  engaged  otherwise;  but,  in 


S62  Simmer  lUmiU$  m  Wak§* 

No.  IV.  depend  njpm  mneh  agmabto,  wftnictive,  and  Mtbeotic 
informftiion  thmopon.   Now,  Percy  1*' 

My  Ule,  then,"  laid  be,  *'  it  celled 

THE  WIZARD  FRIEND. 

Eden  Oen,  son  of  Gwaethvoed,  was  nbboi  of  Llanbadam 
Vawr,  towards  lli«>  encl  of  tlie  twelfth  century.  No  priest,  indeedt 
was  Oen;  but,  bavin;^^  a  stout  castle  ovrr  his  bead,  and  a  band  of 
sworded  men  at  his  back,  the  oppressed  and  cheated  monks  were 
fain  to  put  themselves  under  the  shelter  oi  a  slrong  arm  that  would 
nphold  their  rights,  though  it  were  at  a  heavy  cost.  And  so  it  fell 
ont  that  the  revenues  of  the  hoW  place  were  duly  paid ;  no  sheep  or 
cattle  vanished,  by  night,  from  the  abbey  pastures;  their  corn  was  cut 
down  by  their  own  labourers,  and  housed  without  hindrance ;  and, 
though  no  small  portion  of  the  produce  went  to  feast  the  retainers 
t  f  T^r  Eden,  (so  was  their  principaPs  fortalice  called,)  yet  the 
house  of  Llanbadarn  was  upheld  in  such  comfortable  and  abundant 
state,  that  none  could  fairly  complain  of  the  management  of  the 
funds;  and  the  security  and  tranquillity  in  which  they  lived  amply 
compensated,  in  the  minds  of  the  more  moderate  brothers,  for 
the  alienation  of  their  superiiuity.  Misfortune,  and  continued 
wmldOTtf  had  reconciled  them  to  irregularities  which  many  of 
their  predecessors,  in  more  prosperous  times^  would  have  dM  to 
look  upon. 

Eden  was  a  warrior ;  and,  therefore,  had  small  time,  and  smaller 
Inclination,  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  abbot,  further  than  taking 
upon  himself  the  uncontrolled  applicatbn  of  the  revenues.  But 
he  bad  taken  care  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  his  influence,  by 
setting  two  of  his  numerous  sons  as  superintendents  of  the  reli« 
grious  colony.  The  elder  of  these,  Druan  Bach,  received  at  onoe 
his  name  and  destination,  from  his  sickly  appearance,  even  from 
his  birth.  **  He  will  never  sit  a  lior^e,  or  hurl  a  spear,"  was  the 
father's  remark,  as  the  sallow  boy  crossed  the  ball,  with  a  loose 
languishing  pace,  very  unlike  the  bounding  elasticity  that  had 
marked  the  childish  movements  of  his  elder  brethren,  *'  his  arm 
Will  never  defend  his  head.  Lei  my  holy  sons  yonder  take  him  in 
•harge,  and  breed  him  up  to  look  to  the  altar,  and  render  me  the 
accounts."  To  (he  monks,  therefore,  he  was  committed ;  and 
grew  up  with  a  healthy  though  slight  frame,  a  quiet  subdued  de- 
meanour, gentle  voice,  and  placid  eye ;  a  mind  stored  with  some 
learning,  sharpened  by  conning,  and  regulated  by  hypocrisy. 

The  other  brother  was  placed  under  the  cowl  fbr  a  very  different 
reason :  his  mother  survived  his  birth  but  a  few  days ;  and,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  religious  enthusiasm,  caused  by  the  approach  of  death, 
she  begged  that  the  child,  whose  birth  had  proved  so  fatal,  should 

be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  monastery  of  Unnbadarn. 
Oen  took  the  required  oath  with  some  reiuctance;  fur  ArchoU 
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Mam  was  an  unusually  large  and  vigorous  child,  which  circum* 
stance,  in  fact,  caused  the  event,  an<l  ga^ve  him  his  appellation, 
which  signifies  the  Wound  of  his  Mother.  He  was  not,  however, 
sent  to  the  abbey  to  be  reared  like  his  less  personable  brother,  but 
was  brought  up  in  hiii  faliier's  hull,  and  Lraiued  to  his  father's 
pnmiU;  bis  brothers  took  a  pride  ia  teaclung  bim  the  manage- 
ment of  tbe  grey  bound,  tbe  bavk»  and  the  bow;  and  entertaloed 
bis  boyisb  wonder  with  tales  of  tbe  wild  and  bloody  adventuirea 
which  they  encountered  in  their  military  and  marauding  expe- 
difions.  Thus  prepared,  he  entered  on  his  noviciate,  which  wae 
to  be  the  introduction  to  his  renuncintion  of  the  world.  At  the 
expiration  of  this,  with  wli  itevcr  fet  lings,  he  took  tiie  irrevocable 
vows  ;  and,  at  the  time  at  wlucli  i  purpose  to  begin  my  history,  he 
held  the  utfice  of  Sacristan,  while  his  brother  Druan,  with  no  no- 
minal situation,  received  the  dues,  and  conducted  the  affairs  of 
tbe  bouse,  without  control  or  opposition. 

At  this  period,  the  whole  laud  of  North  Wales  was  oue  scene 
of  coofoaion  and  upioar,  caused  by  tlM  olaim  of  Llewelya  to  tba- 
crown,  in  right  of  bis  father,  lorwertb  Drwyndwn,  eldest  son  of 

Owen  Gwyneth,  which  had  been  seized  upou  by  David  the  younger 
brother  of  lorwecth,  in  the  time  of  the  legitimate  heir's  mi- 
nority; David  was  upheld  in  his  usurpation  by  the  English  Lords 
Marchers,  to  whom  he  had  always  paid  great  observance,  as  ihe 
only  supporters  he  could  look  to  for  his  rotten  title.  \Vl»erever 
there  were  blows  to  be  given,  or  booty  lo  be  got,  Eden  Otin  was  ready 
to  show  himself :  so,  after  debating  awhile  to  which  part^  itwas  Im 
beat  interestto  attach  himself,  he  ordered  all  to  get  on  tbeir  harneia, 
horse  and  foot,  and  be  prepared  to  start  by  daybreak  to  aid  tbeir 
liege  lord,  Llewelvn,  in  the  recovery  of  his  rightful  dominions ; 
for  he  had  received  sure  intelligence  that  the  princes  of  Powys  bad 
raised  a  gallant  army,  to  restore  the  heir  of  Gwyncdd,  nnd  that 
the  people  every  where  received  him  with  the  utmost  joy  and  zeal. 

Scarce  had  the  troop  departed  from  T^r  Eden,  when  the  out- 
rn^es  which  his  presence,  or  the  apprehension  of  it,  had  been  wont 
to  restrain,  broke  out  in  many  directions:  wild  thieves  who  dwelt 
ill  tlie  most  difficult  and  unsuspected  recesses  of  the  mountains, 
in  caves  tortuud  lu  ihe  bushy  dingles  and  ravines,  or  on  the  very 
verge  of  a  precipice,  or  the  very  edge  of  a  -thundering  eaaoadoi 
ventured  to  prowl  out  among  tbe  rich  pastures  of  the  Yttwyth  and 
Dovey,  a  direction  from  which  tbe  vieilance  and  cruel  justice  of 
Oen  in  general  deterred  them.  But  ttiey  supposed  him  now  gone 
on  a  distant  and  uncertain  expedition,  from  which  it  was  poBsible 
he  might  never  return;  or,  at  least,  with  such  diminished  force, 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  hunt  them  from  tlieir  mountain  fast- 
nesses. The  very  iii;j;ht  after  his  departure,  six  pmnc  luilch  cows 
were  drivua  off  from  liie  abbey  meadows,  within  a  bow  shot  of 
the  outer  wall. 

The  morning  soon  discovered  to  them  the  ravage  that  had  been 
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committed,  and  no  small  confusion  and  dismay  arose  amon^  tbe 
holy  fathers.  It  was  not  merely  the  loss,  though  a  heavy  one,  tbat 
affected  them ;  it  was  the  appalling  conviction  that  their  property, 
their  lives,  were  exposed  to  imminent  danger;  it  \vn5«  the  dreary 
sense  of  their  precarious  and  insecure  state,  to  which  even  their 
religious  character  would  be  small  protection  :  for  I  grieve  to  say 
that,  in  common  with  most  other  communities  of  tbe  kind,  their 
sanctity  was  lightly  esteemed  by  the  neighbourhood,  and  not  with- 
out just  cause,  '*  if  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy 
men." 

Something,  however,  must  be  done:  Druan  Badi  liistaQtly 
ran  over  in  his  mind  -all  the  peasantry  whose  services  he  could 
command  for  watch  or  ward ;  and,  taking  aside  his  usual  coun- 
sellers  and  confidants,  he  gravely  conferred  with  them  on  plans  of 
defence,  till  the  return  of  their  warlike  abbot.    But  Archoll,  who 
had  been  all  iintised  to  snch  cold  conn'^els,  thought  more  of  re- 
trieving and  revenging  the  present,  than  providing-  against  future 
wrontjs;  seizing  a  crook  from  a  shepliord  lad,  who  stood  by  gaping 
in  stupid  dismay,  he  began  eagerly  to  point  out  the  track  by  which 
the  beasts  had  been  conveyed  away :    "Here !  see,  here,  the  dew 
brushed  of ;  on,  on ;  here  they  crossed  the  ditch,  and —  ha!  what 
have  we  here  ?  hlood  I  and  the  g^s  trodden  and  crushed  all 
round ;  one  of  the  poor  beasts  must  have  resisted  here,  and  they 
knocked  her  down;  on,  on!  here  they  broke  down  the  fence. 
Now  for  the  marsh  !  see  here,  on  the  soft  hare  ground,  tracks  of 
the  sc  oundrels'  feet.    Mammwys  Dduw  !  but  two  ot"  them  to  com- 
mit this  bold  deed  !  they  are  not  far  gone  ;  the  prints  are  scarcely 
filled  with  the  oozing  water  yet.    Follow,  follow  !  on,  on  !**  And 
the  vehemence  of  his  manner  and  action  induced  many  of  the 
brotherhood  to  follow  him  through  the  plashing  and  qnakingmarsh, 
much  farther  than  was  either  cleanly  or  agreeable.   One  by  one, 
however,  they  dropped  off:  some  hastily  withdrawing  their  foot, 
as  it  sunk  up  to  midleg  into  the  morass,  and  skipping  back  home 
with  infiniteagility  ;  others  stopping  as  theirbreaih  failed  them,  and 
gazing  with  wonder  at  the  few  that  still  persevered  in  following  their 
ardent  leader,  wlio,  regardless  of  the  diminishing  numbers,  still 
kept  crying  **  Follow,  follow  I  here  1  trace  them;**  till,  upou 
reaching  the  river-ford,  to  which  the  footsteps  led,  one  only  of 
the  company  remained ;  and  he,  staring  all  aghast  at  the  plunge 
which  tbe  young  priest  made,  without  a  pause  or  thought,  into  the 
rapid  stream,  shook  his  head,  and  turned  slowly  back  again,  just 
muttering'*  No,  not  that,  however,  for  all  the  kine  in  Christendom.*' 

But  his  departure  was  as  unnoticed  as  that  of  the  rest.  Archoll 
floundered  and  battled  to  the  other  side ;  and,  finding  the  tracks 

there  fresh,  wrung  his  drenched  garments  for  a  moment,  cindahen 
hurried  headlong  on.  He  neither  looked  to  the  ri^dit  or  left,  nor 
above  nor  around  him.  His  eyes  were  fixed  earnestly  on  the  tracks 
before  bim^  and  to  these  he  seemed  riveted  as  by  a  spell :  an  .old 
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woman  crossed  his  wny,  and  bej^cjod  bis  blessin^^ ;  be  bccdcd  ber 
not;  and  sbo  dropped  upon  licr  knees  and  prayed  for  tlic  res- 
inration  ot  tlic  poor  priest's  scppos.  A  peasant  halloed  to  him  to 
tnind  the  quciunnre  which  lie  was  approachincr ;  be  look  no  notice; 
and  the  clown  muUeic-d  a  curse  lur  hisiucivilily.  On,  on  he  went : 
he  seemed  like  one  possessed. 

Through  dells  and  over  hills,  across  dangerous  passps  of  rock, 
and  shaking  bogs,  by  paths  which  none  but  the  most  experienced 
in  the  country  could  have  chosen;  the  cattle  and  their  drivers  had 
left  evident  traces  of  their  passaee.  The  sun  was  now  mountings 
high,  and  the  burning  rays  fell  full  on  Archoirs  bare  head :  he 
recked  not ;  on  he  went.  He  now  traversed  a  long  (endless  it 
seemed  to  he)  range  of  brushwood,  where  the  broken  boughs  and 
cnislicd  wild  flowers  showed  that  the  objects  of  his  chase  had 
iiiadr  their  way.  He  made  his  also,  but  painfully  and  slowly : 
braiables,  too  stout  to  be  despised,  every  now  and  then  twisted 
round  his  legs,  and  detained  him  with  a  firm  and  piercing  grasp; 
his  feet  and  legs  were  torn  and  bruised  by  the  broken  ends  of 
boughs  and  the  stumps  of  trees.  No  matter,  on  he  went.  The 
ground  rose  by  a  long  easy  ascent ;  the  brushwood,  by  degrees, 
disappeared,  and  tall  trees  arose  at  nearer  intervals.  As  he  got 
nearer  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  he  walked  more  at  ease ;  he  gained 
the  top,  and  lookfd  here,  there,  everywhere;  no  more  traces  were 
to  be  seen  !  He  turned  bark  ;  ihey  were  distinctly  visible  not  six 
yards  behind  ;  there  they  slopped,  and  all  further  clue  was  lost. 

He  stared  in  a  kind  of  bewildered  amaze  for  some  minutes  ;  and 
then,  for  the  first  lime  since  he  had  set  out,  raised  his  head,  like  oue 
just  awaking  from  a  deep  sleep:  "Is  this  a  dttam^"  said  he;  "have 
1  really  been  pursuing  some  flying  object,  or  j!s  it  some  delubioa  uf 
the  senses?   No,  no:  my  torn  and  discoloured  garments,  my 
bruised  and  bleeding  limbs,  convince  me  of  the  reality  of  this 
adventure ;  let  me  recollect  myself :  I  set  out  ere  the  sun  had 
fairly  risen,  he  has  now  finished  more  than  half  bis  course;  I  most 
have  travelled  a  reasonably  long  distance,  for  I  lagged  not  on  the 
road  ;  I  would  fain  know  whither  I  am  come,  for  sure  I  am  this 
spot  IS  most  strange  to  me."    He  gazed  wistfully  around  him: 
he  was  standing  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  studded  with  wood,  and 
opposite  to  another  of  a  similar  character.  The  vale  belwcen  them 
was  a  scene  of  singular  beauty.   The  wood  which  he  had  just 
quitted  swept  round  irre|palarly  down  to  the  edge  of  a  small  dear 
lake,  formed  by  a  rill  which  tumbled  nobily  down  a  perpendicular 
ladder  of  rocks,  and  then,  circling  briskly  round  the  llyn,  ran  out, 
in  a  silvery  spiral  thread,  at  the  other  end,  and  was  quickly  lost  in 
the  windings  of  the  valley.    The  turf  that  clothe  d  the  base  of  the 
hills  was  of  a  bri^^ht  green,  strongly  contrasted  wilIi  the  brown 
heather  and  pebbly  surface  of  the  higher  parts,  an(i  still  more  so 
with  the  huge  masses  of  rock,  whitened  with  lichen,  which  were 
thrown  at  random  here  and  there.    1  here  was  no  appearance  of 
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habitation  ;  no  Found  was  heard  but  the  rushing  of  the  torresi: 
it  was  the  stillness  of  a  summer's  noon. 

The  sight  of  the  water  was  refreshing  to  Archoll,  after  his  wea- 
risome and  vexatious  journey.  He  began  to  descend  the  hill, 
when  his  ailention  was  arrested  by  a  long  loud  laugh,  that  seamed 
to  proceed  from  behind  a  g:ig;antic  column  of  rock  :  Arclioli  knew 
uo  fear ;  and  he  ran  uibtanlly  to  Uie  spot»  raising  his  crook^  which 
he  had  never  quitted,  with  the  iateution  of  felling  the  depredator 
to  the  ground »  for  he  bad  no  doubt  but  that  It  was  the  thief  who 
thus  mocked  his  long  and  bootless  toil.  He  ran  round  the  crags^ 
and  encountered,  not  a  stout  resisting  ruffian,  but  a  lank  queer 
looking  lad,  sitting  quietly  on  a  stone,  amusing  himself  with  a 
large  raven.  Archoll  dropped  the  point  of  his  weapon,  as  the  lad 
looked  upon  him  without  the  least  surprise,  with  a  broad  grin. 
"  Did  YOU  make  that  shout,  lad  ?**  asked  he.  "  I  laughed  that 
laugh,  *  replied  the  other.  "  What  do  you  here  V  said  the  uiunk. 
"  Play  with  my  pet  bird,"  replied  he,  quietly,  "  How,  sirrah 
said  Archoll,  who  strongly  suspected  he  was  in  league  with  the 
marauders, "  whence  come  you  ?  '  ''From  Eryri,*  last/'  ^'LastT 
repeated  the  astonished  ecclesiastic,  *'why,  when  left  you  it  f 
**  Not  an  hour  since."  Dal  dy  davodif"  said  Archoll,  "  let  me 
hear  no  more  of  thy  lying  jokes,  or  I  will  give  thee  a  taste  of  my 
crook  lliat  shall  bang  the  trulli  out  of  thee."  "  Nay,  please  your 
reverence,"  said  tlie  boy,  casting  a  sarcastic  glance  at  the  latiered 
and  bedabbled  remnants  of  his  canonicals,  '*  I  speak  the  simple 
truth  ;  and,  to  prove  to  you  that  1  do,  look  here:"  he  thrust  bis 
hand  into  a  hollow  of  the  roek»  and  pulled  forth  a  mass  of  hard 
snow :  I  say,*'  continued  he,  **  I  rolled  this  snowball,  not  an  hour 
ago,  in  a  ])it  of  Eryri,  where  the  sun  never  yet  entered*  Mewn 
awir  da.  Sir  Monk,  will  you  believe  that  this  snow  could  remain 
long  thus,  in  such  a  snehering  day,  any  where  hereabouts.*' 
"  And  how  then  could  you  convey  it  here  asked  the  wondering 
monk.  **  I  could  satisfy  you  there,  too,"  said  the  lad  ;  *'  hut  yuu 
look  pale  and  exhausted,  as  though  you  had  toiled  hard  to  find  me 
out;  come,  shall  I  take  you  where  we  shall  meet  with  somewhat 
to  refresh jfour  holy  reverence?''  Archoll  bowed  in  mute  com- 
pliance. There  was  something  in  the  boy^s  manner  that  amaaed 
and  subdued  him ;  but  he  was,  indeed,  weary  and  faint,  and 
refreshment  would  be  welcome,  even  in  a  robber's  cave,  whither 
he  still  suspected  he  was  about  to  be  led* 

The  lad  now  picked  up  the  raven,  who  had  been  cocking  his 
head  on  one  side,  the  whole  time,  with  the  air  of  an  attentive  and 
ediHed  listener,  and,  throwing  him  into  tlie  air,  exclaimed  Fly, 
Anwylyd !"  and  the  bird  darted  down,  like  an  arrow,  towards  the 
lake,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant.  *'  You  have  lost  your 
bird,'  said  the  monk.    **  He  knows  his  way  home,"  said  the  boy, 
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carelessly ;  and  then  began  to  question  his  companion,  respecting: 
the  reason  of  his  coming  thither.  Arcboll,  i!ioiig:h  lie  still  br  lieved 
that  he  knew  tlic  causo  as  well  as  himself,  yet  gave  him  a  full 
account  of  bis  day's  adventure,  which  the  youth  ever  and  anon 
interrupted  by  loud  bursts  of  laughter.  Archoll  did  not  half  like 
his  new  ac(^uaintance ;  but,  as  be  was  about  to  become  his  guest, 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  conceal  his  feelinga. 

After  waikin^  along  the  margiu  of  the  lake  for  some  distance,  a 
sudden  turn  brou>^lit  them  to  a  wild  rocky  spot,  where  a  huge  pre- 
cipice, with  a  thousand  angular  projections,  ttaredthem  in  the  face. 
Behind  one  of  theae,  and  concealed  from  all  chance  observation, 
was  a  little  natnral  grotto^  into  which  the  lad  conducted  the 
exhausted  monk. 

"Here*s  that  will  make  thee  a  new  man,  Sir  Priest,"  said  the 
boy,  pointing  to  a  roast  kid,  smoaking  on  a  wooden  platter,  beside 

which  was  a  substantial  loaf  and  a  large  earthen  flaggon,  and 
thtir  late  comrade,  the  rnven,  sitfin<r  knowincrlv  on  a  slab  of  roup^h 
stone,  that  served  a-*  a  bench,  by  tiic  side  of  iIjc  c(iually  rude  sub- 
stitute fur  a  dininLC  table.  There  was  no  time  lost  in  ceremony; 
the  ivvo  new  friends  sat  down  and  fell  to  work.  The  monk,  ale 
like  a  famished  traveller,  the  boy  slowly  and  sparingly,  with  his 
eye  fised  intently  on  hb  guest. 

In  the  midst  of  their  meal,  a  voice  from  without  cried  Davy 
Sion  Evan,  want  you  ought  of  me  Anon,"  returned  the  boy, 
without  showing  any  emotion;  I  called  thee  not;  wait  my  time, 
babbler."  ««What  is  all  this?*"  said  Archoll,  with  whom  dost 
thou  hold  converse  V*  Heed  not/'  replied  he,  thou  art  in  good 
hands;  but,  come,  hast  thou  eaten  sufficiently,  and  art  thou  ready 
to  look  after  these  runagate  cattle  of  thine  V*  **  1  am,"  said  the 
priest,  and,  drawing  another  huge  draught  at  the  flaggon,  wliich 
contained  a  strong  and  agreeable  liquor,  to  which  be  was  ({uiiv  a 
stranger,  seized  his  crook,  and  blrelcbiug  Ins  stalwart  figure  to  its 
full  dimensions,  exclaimed,  "  Now  then,  bring  me  to  the  rogue 
thieves,  if  thou  canst,  and  'tis  mybelief  you  can  lead  me  to  them 
by  as  straight  and  ready  a  way  as  to  thme  own  home :  boy  I  I 
do  most  strongly  suspect  that  thou  art  a  jackanapes  of  some 
rascally  gang  in  these  wild  hills.*'  ''Thou  durst  not  have  said 
so  much  before  thy  last  draught,"  said  the  urchin,  laughing,  and 
gn7ing  at  the  same  lime  with  admiration  at  the  fine  manly  form 
before  him.   '*  But,  come,  we  have  work  to  do  *,  lei  us  begone.** 

By  winding  unsuspected  paths,  less  toilsome  and  difficult 
indeed,  but  more  wild  and  precarious,  than  those  he  had  traversed 
in  the  morninqr,  the  monk  was  conducted,  for  niany  a  mile,  by  his 
eccentric  j4;uide.  It  was  sunset  when  they  reached  the  edge  of  a 
yawning  chasm,  that  completely  stout  their  progress.  It  was  a 
deep,  seemingly  bottomless,  cleft  in  tiie  solid  rock,  down  which  a 
thundering  torrent  flashed  and  roared,  amid  a  cloud  of  spray, 
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leaping  from  one  ledge  to  ftDOth«r,  till  iU  deafening  crttk  died 
into  a  sullen  distant  gtow\,  as  from  a  gulf  whose  depth  the  haiMl 
of  roan  had  never  fathomed.  Here  the  travellers  stopt :  "  Wc  are 
at  fault,"  said  the  lad ;  ''I  had  forgotten  this  confounded  ditch ;  I 
could  pass  itf  perhaps,  well  enough,  but  I  know  not  how  to  bring 
you  over." 

"  Can  we  not  descend,  and  pass  it  below  V  asked  ArcholK" 

Not*  said  the  boy,  with  a  look  of  perplexity,  **  there  is  no  pass. 
Thy  cattle  lie  not  three  bowshots  from  hence ;  and  a  brazen  wall 
from  earth  to  heaven  conld  not  stay  our  pursuit  more  completely. 

If  we  were  to  take  a  roundabout,  and  f^o  avoid  iVii^  cursed  IjoIc, 
the  beasts  would  be  flayed,  and  cut  limb  from  iimb,  before  we 
could  rescue  them.  Something  must  be  ihoufi^ht  of :  Ho!  Anwylyd!** 
he  shouted,  and,  darting  down  the  thick  copscwood  thai  bordcied 
the  torrent,  was  soon  lost  among  the  thickets. 

Archoll  stood  in  mute  pi  rplexity  :  his  former  suspicions  respect- 
ing his  couipunioii's  ciuI'l  were  gone  ;  and  all  that  he  had  seen  of 
him  since  filled  him  with  a  superstitious  reverence,  almost  amount* 
ing  to  terror*  In  a  few  moments,  the  urchin  returned^  smiling  : 
**  Now  then,"  said  he,  "  come  to  the  edge  of  this  rock,  and  see  tJ^e 
friend  I  have  found  in  this  black  guff.*'  They  advanced,  and 
Archoll  looked  cautiously  over  the  projecting  crag,  but  started 
back  instnnflv,  with  a  cry  of  overpowering  horror  :  he  saw,  seated 
on  a  little  pinnacle  of  earth  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  resting  place 
of  a  wren,  a  little  deformed  old  man,  with  his  legs  dangfling  over 
the  iinpLtuous  fall,  whose  very  spray  seemed  enough  to  overwhelm 
SO  diminutive  a  being.  The  old  fellow  was  busily  engaged  in  dri- 
ving stakee,  twenty  times  his  own  si/e,  into  fissures  of  the  rocks ; 
by  nis  side  was  a  trowel  and  a  hod  of  mortar ;  he  wore  a  yellow 
cap  on  his  head  ;  and  his  whole  equipment  was  that  of  a  country 
mason  ;  while,  with  a  careless  air,  he  whistled  a  popular  Welsh 
ditty.  **Now  come  bnck,"  said  the  lad,  "Anwylyd  loves  not 
spfctators  of  his  work."  They  drew  hack,  nnil  sat  beneath  a  iiU|;c 
blackthorn  ;  while  ever  and  anon  the  tinkle  of  the  trowel,  and  the 
blows  of  the  hammer,  and  the  shrill  wliistle,  heard  above  the  roar 
of  tlic  waters,  announced  tiu\t  the  fantastic  labourer  was  still  at  his 
work.  After  a  time,  a  voice,  cracked  and  discordant  as  a  worn- 
out  ballad-sioger's,  called  out  Davy  Sion  Evan,  here  is  thy 
bridge ;  come  over  and  shake  me  by  the  hand.**  **  Nay,  ken 
gadiio"*  returned  he,  **  you  might  know  me  better  than  that." 

Till  n  send  mc  over  the  good  priest  by  thy  side,  that  I  n>ay  help 
him  to  his  cattle,'*  "  Come  and  sec  who  it  is  that  invites  ytui,*' 
said  Davy.  They  went  to  the  water's  erltro  :  there  wns  a  rough,  but 
substantial  bridj;e  of  wood  and  stone,  ;  ir^  tci  iriir  its  firm  arch  over 
the  yawning  cavity;  and,  on  the  other  Mcle,  siuod  the  old  nia&on, 
with  a  grin  of  delight  on  his  face,  offering  his  hand,  with  much 
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cordiality,  to  il^c  pair  opposite.  "  Come  antl  give  me  the  hand  of 
fellowship,  8ir  Pric^^t,  and  I  will  foast  thee  like  a  prince.  1  have 
a  diijiier  below  li^at  would  teiapl  thy  most  sanctified  !)rotlicrhood, 
aye,  to  forget  murning  mass  or  evening  penance.  Ha!  ha  I  say  I, 
well,  holy  father  ?  Or  think  yoo  that  ought  on  earth  could  tem|>t 
•ueh  saintly  men  from  their  duty 

At  this  moment,  the  woods  ran^  with  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and 
a  bob-tailed  sheep-cur  came  dashing  through  the  bushes,  with  his 
nose  tracking  the  ground.  *'  Poor  wretch/*  said  the  boyi  thou 
hast  lost  thy  master,  but  I  will  find  thee  a  new  one:  here, 
boy,  here  !*'  and  he  took  from  hisbosoro  a  cold  remnant  of  the 
kia  on  which  they  had  been  feasting,  and  held  it  to  his  nose  :  the 
dog,  hungry  and  cxhniistcd,  sprang  rafrerlv  at  it  :  t!ic  lad  flung  it 
across  the  bridge  to  ilu;  other  side,  and  ihu  liomtdcd  over  after 
it.  In  an  instant,  tlie  old  t'elluw  threw  liis  aiiiis  round  the  Imw  Im:^ 
beast,  and  lua^Jud  with  Ijim  over  the  precipice;  but,  ere  he  Itli,  lie 
turned  up  a  grisly  look :  Davy  Sion  Evan,  thy  turn  shall  come 
yet,  thy  wit  wdl  not  hold  out  for  ever/'  He  shook  his  fist  at  the 
mdt  and  was  lost  in  the  fathomless  gulf. 

We  may  now  go  over  in  safety/^  said  Davy  ;  "  the  workman 
has  had  his  wages ;"  and,  taking  the  bewildered  monk  by  the 
arm,  led  him  across  the  perilous  bridge.  As  he  had  said,  the 
cattle  were  soon  found,  tied  to  trees,  round  a  miserable  hovel,  in 
the  centre  of  a  dark  glen.  Two  wild  looking  fellows,  whose  bright 
quick  eyes  gleamed  out  of  a  bush  of  hair  and  beard,  lay  beside 
them;  and  setting  up  a  loud  scream,  when  the  two  adventurers 
ap|)(  ared,  without  further  parley,  sprung  upon  tin  ir  iei:^s,  aurl  ran 
oil  at  lull  speed.  Archoll,  and  his  useiul  ally,  Davy,  loused  ilie 
kioe,  and  drove  them  homewards,  by  a  more  circuitous,  but  safer 
and  easier,  route. 

It  was  long  past  sunrise,  the  next  day,  when  they  reached 
Llanbadarn.  At  the  outer  gate  stood  two  stout  clowns,  with  axes 
in  their  hands,  and  bows  at  their  backs:  '*  How  now,  Hurddgen,*' 
said  Archoll,  as  the  fellows  bowed  low  at  his  entrance,  do  you 
watch  the  chest  when  the  goods  are  gone !"  **  Your  reverence  has 
brought  the  goods  back,  1  see;  more 's  the  wonder,"  said  the  pea- 
sant ;  **  but  they  will  be  blylhe  to  see  you  within,  father,  r»r  had 
news  has  been  stirring  since  you  left  us ;  and  such  counseiiors, 
and  dui  rs  too,  as  you  can  be  ill  spared."  'Ms  it  so?"  said  tlie 
mouk,  "then  I  tarry  not  to  ask  questions  ;  but  hold....  see  this 
youth ;  feed  him  with  such  as  the  kitchen  furnishes,  and  then 
put  him  either  to  watch  here  with  yoo,  or  to  do  some  office  for 
the  service  of  the  house." 

On  bis  entrance^  he  found  the  whole  brotherhood  assembled, 
with  dismay  and  consternation  pictured  on  their  faces.  They  had 
that  morning  been  roused  by  a  horseman  from  the  train  of  Edno- 
waioy  informing  them  that  that  chief,  with  two  of  his  sonS|  had 
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been  taken  prisoners,  in  a  Bkirmish  with  a  party  of  the  Earl  of 
ncrcford's  troops,  who  were  on  their  march  to  aid  David  np  Owen 
against  liis  nc|)hcw.  Five  hundred  pieecs  of  gold  were  demanded 
ns  their  ransom,  and  three  days  only  allowed  to  collect  it;  and 
Uic  captain  of  the  troop  roundly  swore,  if  they  brought  not  the 
sum  within  the  time  allowed,  he  would  hang  them  all  three  up  in 
front  of  Llewelyn's  camp.  No  time  was  lost  in  despatching^  mes- 
sengers to  all  the  dependancies  of  Ednowain  to  raise  the  money, 
with  all  speed,  and  in  every  way  i  but  more  especially  he  enjoined 
his  dear  and  holy  sods  of  Llanbadarn  to  produce  all  their  worldly 
substance,  without  <!(  lay,  for  the  preservation  of  their  f^ither  in  the 
Hcsh  as  well  as  in  the  spirit.  The  sum  was  immense;  every  one 
turned  an  eye  of  anxious  expectaiion  on  Druan  Bach,  who, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  sad  shaking  of  his  head,  declared 
it  utterly  impracticable  for  their  poor  plundered  society  to  furnish 
any  thing  of  moment*  After  this  declaration,  all  looked  in  silence 
and  despair  upon  one  another ;  there  seemed  to  he  no  help,  no 
hope, 

A  thooghtfnddenly  struck  Archolls  he  rushed  out  of  the  hall  into 
the  court  yard :  '*  Ho  f  Hurddgen  I  where  is  the  lad  I  gave  into  your 
care?"  **  I  victualled  him  well,  father/'answered  theman,  **  and  then 
sent  him  to  the  field  to  fright  the  crows  from  the  corn."  Haste 
and  bring  him  hither,  good  Hurddgen,"  said  the  monk,  "  I  myself 
will  keep  thy  guard  the  while."  "  There  is  no  need  of  that,"  said 
the  clown,  as  he  stopped  his  inenMcnt  run,  ''for  I  see  him  sitting 
yonder  at  the  barn  door,  like  a  la/y  loon,  instead  of  earning  his 
bread  in  ihe  honest  way  i  devised  i'oi  him."  Aichoil  went  briskly 
up  to  him :  *'  Davy,  why  art  thou  not  at  the  work  that  was  set 
thee?**  have  done  it,**  answered  the  lad,  sharply.  '*How 
mean  you  ?  done  it!  The  crows  will  return  to  the  corn,  though 
you  fright  them  off  many  times.**  Not  unless  they  break  open 
this  door,"  returned  the  urchin;  I  drove  them  in  here,  that  they 
may  be  out  of  the  way  of  doing  niisrhief."  And  a  gaping  plough* 
bov,  who  stood  bv,  exrlnimcd  "  IK'  ihe  might  of  our  lady,  I  saw 
hinj  drive  them  betore  liim  like  so  many  geese,  and  slut  I  ilu  m  up 
in  this  barn."  Archoll  cautiously  opened  the  door,  and,  looking 
in,  saw  a  countless  multitude  of  crows,  covering  the  floor  and 
beams,  and  looking  sorely  annoyed  at  their  unwonted  confinement. 
He  closed  the  door ;  ancf,  looking  intently  at  Davy's  undisturbed 
visage,  said  **Tbou  canst  help  us  in  our  need,  if  there  is  help  on 
earth ;  be  thou  man  or  fiend »  we  must  employ  thee :  follow  me  1" 

[To  U  contumd,] 
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SNOWDOR. 

KlVG  of  the  mighty  hills  I  tliy  crown  of  snow 

Thou  rearest  in  the  clouds,  as  if  to  mock 
Hie  littleness  of  human  things  beluw  ; 

The  tempest  cannot  harm  thee,  and  the  shock 
Of  the  deep  thunder  falls  upon  thy  head 
As  the  light  footfiQb  of  an  infimt's  tnad. 

The  livid  liglitnuig's  nl!  do^trovingf  flame 

Has  flashed  upon  tliee  tiarmlessly,  the  rage 
Of  savage -storms  have  lefl  tliee  still  the  same ; 

Thou  art  imperishable  I   Age  after  age 
Tlioii  hiist  tMidured ;  aye,  and  for  evermore 
Thy  form  shall  be  as  cbaogeless  as  before. 

Tlie  works  of  man  shall  perish  and  decay. 
Cities  shall  crumble  down  to  dust,  and  all 

Tlieir  "gorgeous  palaces"  riudl  pass  away; 
Even  their  lofty  monuments  shall  fall; 

And  a  few  scattered  stones  be  all  to  tell 

Hie  place  where  once  they  stood, — where  since  they  felil 

YeU  even  time  has  not  tlie  power  to  shiver 
One  single  firagment  from  thee ;  thou  shnlt  be 

A  monumetU  that  shall  exist  for  ever! 

While  the  vmsi  world  endures  in  its  immensityi 
The  eternal  snows  that  gatlier  on  thy  brow 
Shall  diadem  thy  ciest,  as  they  do  now. 

Tliy  head  is  wmpt  in  mists,  yet  still  thou  gleamst. 

At  intervals,  from  out  the  clouds,  tliat  are 
A  glorious  canopy,  !n  whicli  thou  seemst 

To  shroud  thv  many  beauties ;  now  afar 
Thon  giitlenst  in  the  sun,  and  dost  unfold 
Thy  giant  form,  in  lohes  of  burning  gold. 

And,  when  the  red  day  dawned  upon  thee,  oh !  how  bright 
Thy  mighty  form  appeared  !  a  tlioM'^aMd  dies 

Shed  o'er  tliee  all  tlie  brilliance  of  titeir  light. 
Catching  their  hues  from  the  o*er-arching  skies, 

Tliat  seemed  to  play  around  thee,  like  a  dress 

Sporting  around  some  form  of  lovelmcss. 

Anfl  wlien  die  silver  moonbeams  on  ihco  threw 
Their  calm  and  tranquil  light,  tiiou  seemst  to  be 

A  thing  so  wildly  beautifol  to  view. 
So  wrapt  in  strange  unearthly  mystery, 

Tliat  the  mind  feels  an  awful  senfjc  of  fear 

When  gazing  on  thy  form,  so  wild  and  drear. 
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The  poet  loves  lo  gaie  upon  Uiee  when 
No  living  soul  is  near,  and  all  are  gone 

Wooing  their  couches  for  sod  sleep ;  for  then 
Tlie  poet  feels  that  he  is  least  alone, — 

lloldinj:  communion  wiili  the  mighty  dead, 

Whose  viewless  shadows  Hit  around  tliy  head. 

Say,  does  the  spirit  of  some  warrior  bard, 
With  uoseen  fonn,  float  on  the  misty  air, 

As  if  intent  thy  sacred  heights  to  guard  ? 

Or  does      l)n';itlie  his  ni'uimful  murmurs  therSy 
As  if  returned  to  eartli,  once  more  to  dwell 
On  the  dear  spot  he  erer  lov'd  so  well. 

Peihaps  some  Druid  fonu,  in  awful  guise, 

With  words  of  w  ondVous  import,  there  may  fangf^ 
Making  aloutl  mysterious  sacrifice, 

Willi  gestures  mcommunicably  strange. 
Praying  to  the  gods  he  worship[>ed,  to  restore 
His  dear  lov'd  Cymni  tohecoays  of  yoiei^ 

Or  does  thy  liarp,  oh,  Hoel!  sound  its  strings, ' 
With  chords  of  fire  proclaim  thy  country's  praise; 
*  And  he  of  "I  lowing  SongV'*'  wild  murmurings 
Bireathe  forth  the  music  <^hi8  warrior  lays ; 
And  Davydd,  Caradoc — a  glorious  band- 
Tune  their  wild  harps  to  piaise  their  mountaiQ  tend! 

Thou  standst  immoveable,  and  firmly  fixed 

As  Cambria's  sons  in  battle,  when  they  met 
Hie  Roman  legions,  and  their  weiq;»ons  mixed. 

And  clashM  as  bravely  as  they  can  do  yet. 
The  Saxon.  Dane,  and  Norman,  knew  tliem  wrll, 
And  found  Uiem — as  they  are—'*  inviucible  T'f  , 

Majestic  Suowdon!  proudly  dost  thou  stand. 
Like  a  tall  giant  ready  for  the  fray, 

Tlie  guardian  bulwark  of  thy  mountain  land  ; 
Old  as  the  world  thou  art !    As  I  survey 

Thy  lofty  altitude,  strange  feelings  ri^e, 
Of  tlie  unutterable  mind's  wild  sympailnes. 

Thou  hast  seen  mainr  dianges,  yet  hast  stood 
Unaltered  to  the  last,  remained  the  same 

Even  in  the  wildness  of  thy  solitude, 

Even  in  thy  savage  grandeur  ;  and  tliy  name 

Acts  as  a  spell  on  Cambria's  sons,  that  brings 

Their  hearrs  best  blood  to  flow  in  rapid  springs. 

*  Aneurin  Gwawdrydd. 

t  \'ide  Cambrian  Uuarttily  ilagazinc.  No.  I.  page  17. 
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And  must  I  be  the  only  one  to  sintr 

Thy  dear  loved  name  ?  and  must  lUe  task  be  mioe. 
To  the  inseniate  mind  thy  uaiiie  to  bring  I 

Oh  I  how  I  grieve  to  think,  when  songs  diTioe 
Ifnve  echoed  m  tin  praises  night  and  day» 
I  can  but  offer  thee  so  poor  a  lay. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  EVAN  EVANS  • 

[^Conimmd  J'rompuge  145.  J 

For  mj  own  Dart,  I  consider  thb  as  no  mean  argument  in 
favour  of  what  Nenoios  and  the  BritUh  history  affirm  respecting: 
the  arrivai  of  a  colony  of  Trojans,  with  Brutus  their  leader,  in  this 
i>1and ;  and  I  can  no  otherwise  account  for  our  having  so  many 
Greek  words  mixed  with  our  language.  The  Irish,  £rse«  and 
Manks,  which  arc,  I  believe,  the  only  dialects  now  remaining  of 
the  Celtic  language,  are  free  from  siu  h  an  intermixture  ;  for  the 
Armorican  and  the  Cornish  are  dialects  of  the  ancient  British,  and 
have  continued  the  same  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  records, 
insomuch  that,  though  I  believe  we  were  originally  of  the  same 
atock  with  the  Gauls,  yet  had  we  a  different  dialect  from  all  the 
other  Celta,  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Brutus  here.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  learned  men  would  consider  this  subject 
coolly  and  impartially,  and  account  in  any  other  rational  manner 
why  we  of  this  island  should  have  any  words  in  our  language  (as 
we  have  very  many)  which  our  ancestors  borrowed  from  the 
Grecians.  Thi?  could  not  have  happened  without  some  conside- 
rable stay  in  their  neiglibourhood.  I  shall  here  take  the  liljcrtv 
of  transcribing  a  few  passages  from  "  Pezrous  Antiijaitia  of 
Nations,**  which  may  conduce  to  throw  some  light  upon  what  I 
have  here  advanced. 

For  beudes  that  Saturn  reigned  in  Phrygia,  part  of  which 
was  afterwards  called  Galatia,  from  the  Oauh  or  Galatians 
who  settled  there,  it  may  be  observed  that  no  finer  scarlet 
was  made  anv  where  than  in  this  province  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  word  Ko$u«f,  cacA,  scarlet,  is  derived  from  the  Gaulish 
lancruage;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  both  the  Greek  nnd  f/atin 
words  for  this  colour  may  be  clearly  traced  tVom  the  Ccllic  origin, 
as  well  as  many  hundred  others  not  treiierally  su|)po<ed  to  be 
thence  derived.  This  name,  in  all  piobability,  was  borrowed  from 
the  Phrygians,  to  whom  the  Greeks,  according  to  the  confession 

*  We  are  (  nahk  il  t»  stute  that  this  Article  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
the  Rev.  l\lt  r  H;uli  y  \\  ilUams,  nf  Llaurug,  ('arnarvonshire  ;  a  gentleman 
to  whoso  patriotism  and  learning  we  aro  much  indebted*— Em  to  hs. 

ho.  Hi.  ^  » 
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ot  Plato,  ^ve^e  indebted  lor  many  olher  words  :  llius  KfopQ^  seemf 
to  come  from  kroone,  in  Brilisli  coronoT^  which  signifiei^  crowned  ; 
because  Saturn  wa»  ihe  first  of  the  Titan  princes  who  vvoic  :i 
crown,  utid  it  was  in  Phtyj^ia  that  he  kept  hii>  court,  where  perhaps 
he  first  took  that  dignity  upon  him ;  and  io  there  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Phrygians  should  give  him  this  nane,  and  from  tbeoi  il 
was  most  probably  transmitted  to  the  Grecians.  It  is  known  that 
Ehea  was  both  wtfe  and  sister*  to  Saturn,  which  in  these  days  ts 
considered  very  strange,  and  very  justly  so;  but  we  shall  show  in 
anulher  place  the  reason  of  this  custom,  which  was  also  used  by 
the  Persians.  Egyptians,  Carians,  and  other  nations.  Rhea,  in 
Celtic,  signifies  Lady  {Rhiain)  ;  as  Rhi  doth  a  Lord.  The  Greeks 
nnd  Romans  are  to  be  pitied  ihat  ihey  can  p;ive  no  belter  etymo- 
logies of  these  nances  of  tlieii  pretended  deities,  which  are  all 
false,  and  have,  if  I  may  make  use  of  the  expression,  nor  rhyme 
nor  reason  in  them*  All  these  names  come  from  the  language  of 
the  Titans,  which  was  no  other  than  that  of  the  Celine ;  and  who- 
ever is  not  acquainted  with  this  languap;e,  which  is  still  spoken  in 
some  parts  of  Prance  and  Britain,  will  make  nothing  of  it  but 
guess-work,  and  wander  and  shoot  beside  the  mark;  and  thism  ly 
he  clearly  proved  from  the  names  of  succeeding  princes.  And 
lliere  i:>  a  sin^uhu  circumstanrc  nu  rr;  rsed  l)v  Homer  with  rcLrard 
to  these 'I'ilaiis,  which  may  he  noticed  lifio:  Speakin  ••  in  his  lliid 
of  a  small  river  near  Troas,  which  ran  I  t  urn  Monnt  lila  into  ilic 
8ea,  he  says,  the  Gods  gave  it  the  name  of  Xanthus — Ot  Sstt^tp 
umJanatBmtmt^^tt  h  TnuifA-at^^w^  Quem  Xanthnm  Tocant  Dii  homines 
vero  Scamandrum;  which  the  Gods  call  Xanthus,  but  men 
Scamandcr.  Most  persons  who  read  this  poet  know  not  who 
tli<  >  Gods  were  that  gave  the  name  of  Xanthus  to  this  river;  and, 
therefore,  here  we  are  to  understand  that  those  Gods  of  whom 
Homer  speaks,  then,  were  no  other  than  the  Titans,  that  were  with 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  tberefore  tliey  are  by  tlie  scholiast  frc- 
quently  called  0io»  Tilrn^,  sen  i  iiancs,  Dii  Titanes,  theTitan  GoiU; 
and  these  divine  appellations  were  j^iven  them  on  acconnt  of  tlitir 
being  csteeme(i  the  descendants  of  tiic  Gods,  that  is,  of  UraHus^ 
Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  who,  among  the  Grecians,  passed  for  great 
Gods  in  ancient  times.  Gomer,  who  was  the  eldest,  must  certainly, 
as  well  as  the  rest,  be  the  founder  of  a  people;  and  who  could  they 
be  but  the  Gomerians,  from  whom,  according  to  Josephiis 
(lib.  i.,  lib.  7),  the  Celtee  or  Gauls  were  descended.  And  if  Gomer 
be  the  true  stock  of  the  Gauls,  as  1  have  already  made  out  by  so 
many  proofs  and  authorities,  they  must  reeds  have  a  language 
(|niic  different  from  other  people,  and  that  was  the  Celtic  tonsfue. 
Bnt,  to  carry  this  matter  no  farther,  which  indeed  appcrtaiMed  to 
no  other  tlian  the  European  provinces  townrtls  tlie  west,  it  uas  rtt 
first  the  language  of  the  Gomeiiaus  lu  Asia,  then  ot  the  Sacie, 

•  Venus,  also,  was  both  the  wife  and  sister  of  V^ulcan;  supposed  to  be  the 
Scripture  Tubal  Cain,  Balcain,  Vulcan. 
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afterwards  of  the  Titans,  and  also  of  the  Cimhri  or  Cimmerians; 
after  all  which,  that  is,  in  a  series  of  many  an;es,  it  became  at  last 
the  languap;e  of  the  CelUe,  whu  were  belter  known  by  ihe  name  of 
Gauls.  But  let  us  not  rest  here,  for  we  ought  to  neglect  nothing 
for  the  coii6niiing  a  tnitb  which  may  be  contested*  because  it  has 
contiDtied  hitherto  concealed  and  uokaown.  It  is  certain,  from 
what  has  been  ofieredt  that  the  Cettfle,  who  extended  themselves 
to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  west,  that  is,  into  Gaul* 
were  the  descendants  of  those  who  anciently  bore  the  name  of 
Titans.  Cnllimachus^  who  flourislicd  in  Egypt  250  years  before 
our  Saviour's  time,  was  so  satisfied  with  it,  that  he  took  dehght  to 
recount  it,  because  it  seemed  to  tend  to  the  honor  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  his  hero,  who  played  them  a  very  ill  trick.  I  will 
insert  the  whole  paragraph  here  (observes  Mr.  £•  Evans),  because 
it  is  curious*  and  as  it  relates  likewise  to  the  British  history ;  for 
SeH  and  Brane  were  Britons,  and  are  the  persons  here  meant  by 
the  poet  to  have  come  from  the  farthest  borders  of  the  west,  which 
arc  Great  Britain  and  Ii eland.  Ka»  twolt  ^yw?  ti?  iXit/o-iI**  afAfnp 
flttSAo?  valulot^&c.  Here  Celiac,  Ki?n«»,  were,  according  to  that  author, 
O^tyctoi  T»1*;m?,  Titanuui  Fostei  i,  or  rather  Tilanulu  sera  Posteritas, 
the  descendants  of  the  Titans,  and  if  1  may  say,  their  last  and 
remote  posterity;  if  these  Celtce  came  from  the  blood  of  the  Titans, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the)  preserved  their  language,  as  being 
that  of  their  fathers  and  ancestors,  and  what  i  have  said  before  is 
a  clear  proof  of  it ;  but  1  have  shewn,  in  treating  of  these  princes 
who  ruled  over  the  Titans,  that  they  were  contemporaries  of 
Abraham,  and  even  of  his  father  Terah. 

The  Celte  were,  therefore,  anciently  seated  on  both  the  extre- 
mities of  Europe,  towards  the  east  and  west ;  besides,  we  have 
historians  and  geographers  who  tixed  the  dwellings  of  the  Celtae 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Alps,  and  in  all  the  west  and  north,  wherein 
it  may  be  said  they  were  not  mistaken.  It  was  upon  these  topics 
and  authorities  that  the  most  ancient  Greeks  comprehended  two- 
thirds  of  Europe  under  the  names  of  CelUt  or  Celto-ScythsB. 
Veteres  Grsscorum  Scriptores  (says  Strabo)  universes  Gentes  Sep- 
tentfionalesi  TKv^aq  xa»  KixVZxuOaf  ixoXovr,  (Strabo,  lib.  i.)  Thlt 
learned  man  had  already  said,  in  bis  first  book,  that  those  ancient 
Hreeks  gave  also  the  name  of  Cella;  and  Iberi,and  Celto-Scythians, 
to  those  people  who  lived  towards  the  western  parts  of  Kurope, 
His  words  are,  **  Celtuj  et  Iben,  aut  mixto  uoimne  Celtiberi  ac 
Celio-Scythee  appellati  sunt."  VVe  ought  to  be  satisfied,  from 
those  ancient  Greek  authorities,  that  the  provinces  of  Europe,  as 
well  towards  the  west  as  the  north,  were  full  of  Celts,  which  gave 
Ephonis,  who  lived  a  little  before  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
occasion  to  say,  that  Celtica  was  of  a  prodigious  extent:  Ephonis 
ingenti  magnitudine  dictt  esse  Tuf  KiXlimn,  Celticam. 

*  The  author  might  lave  added,  mto  Great  Britain  and  Irciund. 
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The  ancient  Grecians,  we  sec,  understood  very  well  that  the 
CeUtT"  in  ancirnt  times  had  posscs'^ed  a  great  portion  of  Europe, 
and  they  plainly  enough  own  it.  But  it  is  strange  that  they  did 
not  know  that  the  same  Celtee,  under  the  name  of  Titans,  conti- 
nued about  three  hundred  years  masters  ot  lUe  Lesser  Asia,  i  lirace, 
and  Greece,  without  exception,  which  I  have  so  well  proved  wfaem 
I  treated  of  Uranns»  SaluTii,  and  Jupiter,  that  it  cannot  be  over- 
thrown. On  the  other  hand»  the  Latins  could  not  be  ignonnt 
that  one-third  of  Italy  had  for  several  ages  been  in  the  poaaenioa 
of  the  Cimbrians,  who  were  a  Gaulish  or  Celtic*  people :  the  same 
things  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  Sabines,  Osci  or  Opici,  the 
Volcians,  and  nrufians,  all  of  whom  (and  they  were  very  ancient) 
wero  descended  tVoni  the  Celtoe;  and  indeed  I  cannot  hwt  wonder 
that  tlie  Romans  citlier  did  not  know,  or  else  perliaps  dis>ciiiblcd 
it;  and  the  Greeks  did  ihc  same  wiih  res|)ect  to  the  Titans  ;  for  the 
ancient  fragmentSj  which  we  have  slill  m  our  hands,  both  ol  iLic 
one  and  the  other  nation,  would  induce  ub  to  think  they  were  oot 
idtogether  tgnomiit  of  this  truth. 

But  here  comes  anoiher  rcmai  k  of  mucli  greuLer  importance,  it 
relates  to  the^olic  tongue,and  plainly  makes  out  that  it  has  borrowed 
an  ittfinitr  of  words  from  the  Celtic  or  Gaulish  language  ;  and  to 
the  end  tnat  it  may  not  be  thought  that  I  would  either  impose  upon 
the  world,  or  speak  at  random,  I  will  produce  several  expressions  of 
the  ancient  ^ollc  languaget  which  could  come  from  .no  other  than 
the  Celta-,  even  when  they  went  by  the  name  of  Titans,  and  were 
masters  of  ril!  Greece,  I  might  in  this  place  set  donn  all  the 
numerals,  fiuui  one  to  ten  or  rather  twentv,  from  tweniv  to  a  hun- 
drcd,  and  so  on  to  a  thousand:  tlie  two  languages  agree  so  well 
in  this  ihixi  there  is  no  room  to  contest  it.  These  numbers  we 
nay  perhaps  produce  in  another  place,  that  the  reader  may  the 
better  judge  of  them;  however,  by  the  way,  let  me  ask  from 
wbence  the  jGolians  made  the  word  «4o^(,  ^aht<nr,  for  ^Mm^ 
but  from  the  Celtic,  ps#ar,  pedwar,  four  ?  from  whence  their 
quinque  (for  the  vufgair  but  from  the  pemp  or  pump  of  the 

CeltcB,  which  signifies  five?  Again,  does  not  Awa,  rfeceiw,  tea, 
come  from  the  dec  or  deg  of  the  Celtnr  or  Gauls  ;  and  these  also 
say  dcudec,  to  signify  twelve,  from  which  comes  the^0«l^M»  of  the 
Grecians.    So  much  of  numbers. 

We  shall  now  take  notice  of  several  other  words  in  the  ancient 
jEolic,  in  order  to  shew  the  similarity  there  is  between  them 
and  those  of  the  Celtic  tongue.  We  read  in  ancient  authors 
that  the  ^ollans  said  Mtit,  msiistf,  a  month,  for  Mnt ;  aad  tk^ 
also  they  had  firotn  the  Mis  of  the  Celtss.  Tbey  also  said  Tmm^ 
vinum,  wine,  ^tAi  for  •ifof;  because  the  Celtm  used  the  word 
Goin,  gwm;  and  from  thence,  by  the  way,  Baragoln.  in  that 
language,  properly  signifies  a  man  that  speaks  ill,  because  be  does 

*  The  terms  Ccit^i  auU  Gauls,  according  to  the  EUiior  ot  the  Camhro- 
Briton,  were  not  synMumooi*  See  thst  woA,  vol.  iL  p.  155, 197. 
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but  begin  to  speak,  and  asking  for  Ijread  and  wine,  wliich  are  the 
chief  necessaries  of  life,  for  the  word  Owm  signities  wineamonpj  tlie 
Gauls,  and  so  did  6ara,  bread ;  and  hence  came  the  Greek  word 
fiff*,  in  Latin  cibus,  esca,  for  food  in  general. 

The  iflolians  used  Aoy»o?,  collis,  for  ^ou»o?,  and  that  tiom  the 
Dun,  or  Din,  of  the  Celtu),  which  signifies  a  hill  oi  eminence.* 
Avm  was  used  by  the  jEolians  for  mof,  {^TOf,  jugum,  a  yoke, 
because  a  yoke  is  a  tbtag  that  is  carried  i  and  the  same  comes 
from  the  Celtic  dwyn,  to  carry. 

The  iBoKans  said  «»e«»(,  instead  of  Y(,  for  a  hog»  from  the  Celtic 
Porchf;  and  instead  of  ^ici^,  a  weU»  from  the^Celtic  word 

Pydew,  which  signifies  a  pit* 

Let  lis  proceed  a  little  further  for  the  better  illustration  of  what 
I  have  advanced.  The  JSolians  said  /ff^vp,  for  marnma^  a  woman's 
breast,  which  the  Celtee  anciently  and  still  call  Brom  and,  when 

infant?  want  to  snck,  thoy  ^ay,  "  mnm  hron,**  being  as  mucli  as  in 
the  ancient  LiUm,  yiKu/iDtn  da  mamniajn,"  i.  e.  mother  give  nic 
thf^  breast;  for  the  niamuia  of  the  ancient  Latins  came  from 
mum,  mother,  among  the  Celtitj,  and  from  mavi  came  also  the 
mamma  of  the  Latins.  Again  the  Tata  of  the  ancient  Latins,  as 
also  of  the  Greeks^  signified  father,  because  the  Celtic  or  Gaulish 
word ;  Tad^  from  which  children  made  tata,  implied  the  same 
thin^%  viz.  a  father.  The  like  may  be  said  of  Papa,  which  also 
signifies  father,  in  Celtic,  but  this  only  by  the  way. 

Let  us  DOW  return  to  the  ancient  Greek.  The  .Solians  made 
use  of  the  word  K«i(^»,  corrus  or  curruSt  because  carr  among  the 

Celts  was  a  carriage,  cart,  or  wheeled  vcliiclc.  The  Cohans  also 
said  A^v?,  quercuSf  an  oak  ;  and  dcrw,  in  C  chic,  means  the  same 
thing;  and  from  thencR  caiue  tlie  word  Diuid  derrvydd,  the  term 
iiiade  use  of  by  the  Uauls  lo  denote  tiiat  order  of  men|  supposed 
to  have  been  so  called  from  their  being  accustomed  to  divining  by 
oaks.  The  JEoUans  said  wmmCk,  and  the  CeUce,  caiiif6,  hemp. 
They  also  need  for'aftW,  from  the  word  all  (ar-alt)  of  the 
Celtse,  which  signified  another ;  m^,  chorus,  a  choir  or  company, 
from  the  Celtio  cor ;  navhof,  ca^Jis,  cole  worts,  from  the  Celtic  cau;2; 
Mfotttof,  cranium,  a  liead  or  skull,  from  the  cftrnn  of  the  Celtce, 
They  also  used  wj«7o?,  insuiat  an  island,  and  rlu  L  eltoe  said  inis  or 
yntjs,  Tlie  ancient  Grecians  said  9^>^»of,  fm nus^  and  the  Celtee 
jrwrn,  an  oven  ;  <P^^<^<:,  was  their  word  for  Forum,  and  the  Celtse 
said  J'/air,  or  market.  The  iEolian  word  Tup  came  from  the 
Celtic  gup,  a  Yultnre.   They  also  said  Sit«C«As,  qui$quUia,  from 

•  Hence  the  niodorti  words,  dwynan,  tywynan,  towyn,  sandhills,  in  some 
appellntivcs  in  Wales ;  as  Towyn  Meriouelb,  Towyn  Tremadoc,  Towya 
Heiibre,  Towyn  Aberteifi,  &.c. 

t  At  presenl  PorchtU  is  the  expression  made  use  of. 
t  lltnce  probably  Cerng  y  Druidion,  the  Druid  6u>nes,  a  place  so  caiiyd, 
lu  Deubigluhire. 
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the  Celtic,  ftffubellot  ytgMon^  sweepings  or  ordures.  The  ancient 
word  rumor, clamour,  they  had  from  the  Celtic,  frwst,  which 

signiBes  noise  ;  and  a(*4*-»y  vinculun,  they  had  from  the  Celtic, 
amar  [nm-acrny'\,  a  band.  They  had  also  t^oacv,  from  the 
Celtic,  bac,  a  boat,  to  pass  the  water.  I  could  easily  produce  a 
gteal  many  other  words,  to  show,  and  that  plainly  enough,  that 
the  Greek  tongue,  especially  the  ^olic  dialect,  borrowed  a  great 
deal  from  the  Celtic  or  ancient  Oaulith  language,  which  atill  tar- 
vivet  in  Bretagne,  in  France.  And  if  those  already  produced  be 
not  sufficient,  I  shall  elsewhere  swell  the  number  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred,  which  will  place  the  matter  beyond  all  manner  of 
reasonable  doubt. 

Note.  Tfli^p,  dwr,  dwvr,  water;  and  uAi©?,  haul,  tht  sun,  may  be  added  to 
the  foregoing  lift. 


A  SHORT  VIEW  OF  TBS  STATE  OF  BaiTAXN,  FAOM  THE  TIME  OF  If  AXflf VS  TBI 
,   TYftAlIT,  so  CALLED,*  TO  TB£  ESTREAT  OF  THE  LOSORIAM  BEITAIVS  TO 

lUEIR  COUNTRYMrX  1\  WALXS  AND  BASSE  URETAGNE;  ANn  inr  MNAL 
CONQl  EST  or  l  OI  C.niA  (now  ENCI  ANH)  by  THF  SAXONS,  WHICH  TAKK^  I  V 
THE  SrACE  OF  300  YEAAS,  TU£  MOST  OBSCUBC  AND  PAEli  PERIOD  OF  Ot£ 
BltlTrSH  HISTOEY. 

Maxjinus,  called  the  Tyrant,  ruled  in  Britain  from  the  yr^r 
'366  to  388  ;  our  British  writers  call  hini  Macoen  Wledig,t  and  they 
assert,  that  he  was  a  Briton,  and  that  he  was  married  to  Elen 
Luyddawg4  daughter  of  Eudaf,  or  1  clave,  king  of  Britain  ;§  but 
others,  without  any  just  cause,  reason,  or  fbundatiooi  deny  that  ha 
was  born  in  this  island;  and)  at  the  same  time,  cannot  tell  of 
what  country  he  was  a  native*  Gildas,  the  querulous  historiaot 
charges  him  (amongst  the  other  British  kings  whom  he  calumni- 
ates,) with  having  destroyed  two  emperors  (his  masters),  and  these 
were  Gratian  and  Valentinian,  a  d.  383.  He  carried  a  vast  army 
over  to  Gaul,  which  never  returned,  hut  settled  in  Arinorica; 
where  they  obtained  lands  from  the  emperor.  Armorica  was  the 
nnriH-  of  all  the  sea-coast  from  the  Rhine  to  the  extrtin  iv  of  the 
country,  now  called  Basse  Bretagne;  Armorica,  in  the  Gaulish 
and  British  tongues,  signifying  on  the  upper  sea  Ar  y  mor  ucha, 
so  that  the  word  ought  to  hafe  been  originally  written  Aremortca; 

*Tyrannus,  translated  Tyrant  in  ancient  timesi  signified  no  mors  than 

prince,  rukr,  or  governor. 

^  ••  e.  Maximus  ihe  Sovereign. 

t  i.  e,  lieleo  the  bellicose,  or  Helen  attended  by  a  warlike  host. 

§  There  wcrp  two  of  this  ;  1.  Eudave,  or  Octavius,  son  of  Canidoz  ap 
IJnin,  chief  of  Krgiiig  and  F.uas,  who  lived  about  tht-  close  of  the  first 
century  ;  2.  Kudav,  prince  of  the  Cornish  Britons,  iroui  about  a.d.  330  to 
370,  who  seems  to  be  the  penooage  here  alluded  to. 
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lot  antiquaries  inquire  whctIxT  it  is  so,  or  whether  tliere  are  not 
good  grounds  for  tliis  etymology.     Tlie  prince  or  g;encral  of  these 
Britons  was  Cynau  (Conan)  Meriadoc.    This  army,  which  may  be 
called  a  colony,  being  only  conducted  from  one  Roman  pFOvmee 
to  another  (both  Britain  and  Gaul  beinff  under  the  same  Roman 
power,  which  was  then  on  the  decline),  tnese  people  had  a  right  to 
establish  themselves  wherever  their  emperor  thought  proper ;  and, 
wishing  to  remain  nmonjrst  their  friench.  the  Onn!?;,  they  took 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  country    now  known  l)v  the  name 
of  Little  Britain,  in  France,  but  called  by  tin  in  Cornouailles. 
Our  ancient  British  book,  called  the  Triades,  mentions  this  British 
Stfmy*  under  the  title  oC  Un  o  dri  Arianllu  Ynys  Prydainrf  and 
asserts  fnrdier,  that  they  went  to  Llydawt  under  Macsen  and 
Elen  Luyddawg,  being  in  number  21,000  men,  and  that  they  never 
returnecl ;   Llydaw,  or  Lledaw,  is  the  British  word  for  Basse 
Bretagne;  but  the  particular  extent  of  the  ancient  Letavia  is  not 
very  well  a^cfrfained.     The  settlement  of  those  insular  Britons  m 
Armorica  was  the  means  of  establishing  a  commercial  intt  rcoursc 
and  a  friendly  commuaication  between  them  and  the  I -  e^rian 
Britains  ;  and  especially  between  them  and  their  near  neighbours, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall,  which  was  a  small  principality  under 
the  Loegrian  crown;  and  they  even  called  their  country  in 
Armorica,  ComoaatUes,  as  was  before  mentioned ;  and  there  is  a 
striking  aflinity  between  the  two  languages  even  to  this  day,  bnt 
they  differ  considerably  from  the  Welsh  or  British,  and  much  more 
from  the  Irish  and  Erse. 

These  Bretons  (as  we  shall  hereafter  call  them),  being  an  inde- 
pendent colony,  preserved  themselves,  by  their  valour,  a  distinct 
km_dom  for  a  considerable  time;  for  we  find  Anthemius,  the 
lioman,  desiring  their  assistance  against  the  Saxons  and  Visigoths, 
on  the  Loire,  whither  they  brought  12,000  men  to  his  assistance 
by  sea,  the  Visigoths  having  stopped  their  way  by  land ;  but  the 
enemy,  having  contrived  to  compel  them  to  engage  before  they  had 
joined  the  Romans,  they  were  defeated,  and,  with  their  general  or 
prince,  Rioikme,  were  obliged  (for  that  time)  to  retreat  to  the 
burgundians,  who  were  allies  of  the  Romans.  As  the  Roman 
empire  declined,  the  fiite  of  these  Bretons  followed  it;  for,  soon 
after  this  hnttlo,  the  Franks,  a  German  nation,  who  inhabited  the 
banks  ul"  the  iUiine,  made  themselves  masters  of  all  (Jaiil.  The 
Bretons,  like  the  other  provincials,  revolted  from  tin-  {{omans,  and 
set  up  for  themselves*  Gaul  was  then  possessed  by  the  Romans 
and  their  provincial  subjects,  the  Bretons  and  Burgundians,  and 
also  by  the  Goths  and  Franks,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  had  erected  a  kingdom  of 
their  own.   Arcadius,  the  Roman  emperor,  reigned  in  the  £ast, 

*  See  Cambro-Briton,  vol.  i.,  p.  87. 

f  t.  €.  One  of  the  three  mercenaiy  armies  of  the  Isle  of  Britain. 
X  Uedaw— Letavia. 
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and  HonorioQi  in  the  West ;  when  the  northern  nations  ponied 
in  npon  all  the  provinces,  under  the  different  names  of  Alains, 
Vand  ls,  Oepides,  Huns,  Goths,  Burgundians,  Saxons,  Angles, 
Franks,  Herules«  Lombards,  Jutes,  Visigoths,  Ostrogoths,  See* 

The  Franks,  under  Pharatu  n  l,  their  first  king,  possessed  the 
country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  a.d.437;  and,  under  the 

command  of  Clodion,  or  Claudian,  their  serond  king*,  entered 
Gaul,  A.D.  455,  and  obtained  possession  of  Camlir  iy  and  Tonrnay. 
Merovecr,  or  Merovius,  his  successor,  beat  tlie  Germans  and  the 
Bclgoc  ;  and  his  son,  Childenic  the  First,  made  himself  master  of 
Paris,  Orleans,  and  Angers,  and  routed  the  Saxons,  who  then, 
A.D.  479,  fought  under  the  Roman  ensigns,  on  the  Loire*  After 
Childeric  had  defeated  the  Saxons,  they  joined  their  forces  and 
subdued  the  Alains,  to  whom  the  Patrician  iEtius  had  given  up 
Armorica,  in  order  to  punish  the  revolted  inhabitants, .  This  was 
the  iEtius,  mentioned  by  Cilii  ss  and  Bcde,  who  refused  the  insular 
provincial  Britons  the  succours  they  wanted  against  the  Soots  and 
Ficts,  the  old  enemies  of  the  Roman  empire;  for,  being  himself 
greatly  harassed  by  the  Goths,  Franks,  &c,  he  could  hardly  main* 
tain  his  ground  in  Gaul,  independent  of  assisting  the  provincial 
Britons.   Clovis,  the  son  of  Childeric,  fought  the  Romans  near 
Soissons,  defeated  them,  and  took  their  general  or  king,  Siegrus, 
prisoner,  and  privately  murdered  him,  a.T).  486;  and  afterwards 
claimed  aright  of  conquest  to  all  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  which 
were  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  empire.    The  Bretons  of 
Armorica  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Clovis,  and  helped  to 
establish  his  (  orj([uests.    Clovis  corapelled  the  king  of  the  Bur- 
gundians to  becouic  his  vassal ;  the  king  of  the  Thuringians  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  him ;  and  he  killed  the  king  of  the 
Allemands  in  a  battle  near  Zolpick.   CIotis^s  reign  was  a  con* 
tinual  scene  of  war,  and  lasted  thirty  years.   After  the  battle  wiUi 
the  Allemands,  he  passed  the  Rhine,  and  brought  the  Germans,  as 
far  as  the  Rhetian  Alps,  into  subjection,  a  nation  whom  the 
Romans  comUI  never  conquer  ;  but  these  people  had  nt  thi?  time 
weakened  themselves  by  seeking  foreign  con(]|uests.  Thu  Vi>i -otii  j:, 
in  Gaul,  still  remained  to  be  subdued;  Alaric  was  their  king:  liic 
Ostrogoths,  who  had  obtained  possession  ut    all    Italy,  had 
Theodoric,  his  father-in-law,  for  their  king.  These  joined  their 
forces  against  Clovis,  who  rapidly  passed  the  Loire,  gave  ^em 
battle,  and  thus  became  possessed  of  the  two  Aqultains.  This 
was  an  age  of  havoc  and  aesolation  over  all  Europe.  The  inha* 
bitants  of  Britain  were  particularly  in  great  distress,  the  Romans 
had  taken  away  all  their  able-bodied  young  men  as  soldiers,  and 
deserted  them,  and  left  them,  without  the  means  of  defence, 
exposed  to  the  incursions  (  1  tlieir  relentless  enemies  ;  and  thus 
the  island,  deprived  of  its  wamurs,  became  an  easy  conquest  to 
the  first  invaders.    Thus,  about  the  vear  447,  when  the  Franks 
and  some  of  the  Northern  tribes  took  possession  of  Gaul,  the  ' 
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Saions  obtained  a  footing  in  the  Uh  of  Britain :  and  a  lon^  con* 
tinuance  of  war  al  laal  brovghl  on  a  famine,  which  was  soon  after 

followed  by  a  pestilence,  and  such  a  one  as  seemed  to  threaten  to 
depopulate  the  whole  islnnd  :  the  cold  northern  climates  escaped  it 
best,  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  warlike  tribes  of  these  rep^ions  spread  their  confjuesis 
southerly,  whefe  the  pestilence  had  leit  but  few  inhabitauU  Lu 
oppose  them. 

The  Scots  of  Ireland,  and  the  Picts  of  Albania,  or  North 
Britain,  whose  sttiiation  protected  them  from  the  Roman  vassal- 
age, became  too  powerful  for  the  Loegrian  Provincial  BriCone, 
who,  on  account  of  the  island  having  been  made  the  seat  of  empire, 
were  enervated  by  the  luxuries  of  the  Romans,  and  the  country 
drained  of  its  youth  to  supply  the  continual  wars  carried  on  by 
their  conquerors,  and  these  foreigners  had  left  them  a  mixed  and 
de';('m  rate  race,  corrupted  hv  nil  their  follies,  vices,  and  dissipa- 
tions, without  any  emulati  )[i  of  national  honour,  to  rouse  and 
stimulate  them  to  ^leat  actions.  They  could  call  iliumselves,  pro- 
perly, neither  Britons  nor  Romans ;  and  the  greatest  oppressor 
was  considered  the  greatest  man ;  and  he  who  could  copy  best 
after  their  old  masters,  the  Romans,  was  principally  caressed, 
admired,  and  imitated.  In  this  situation  of  affairs  Qwrtheym 
Gwrtheneu,  or  Vortigern,  a  general,  under  the  influenee  of  the 
Roman  party,  arose;  he  was  earl  of  Euas  and  Erging,  JarllEuas  ac 
Errjiyirj,  countries  bordering  on  the  Wye,  in  South  Wales;  and 
took  possession  of  the  Loegrian  crown  by  treachery,  to  which 
Cambria,  Albania,  and  Cornwal,  had  formerly  been  tributaries. 
The  Picts  and  Scots,  who  inhabited  some  parts  of  Albania^  now 
Scotland,  despising  his  authority,  made  inroads  opon  his  domi- 
nions. It  happen^  that  some  German  sea'-rovers,  in  three  ships, 
were  driven  upon  the  coast  of  Kent,  who  offered  Vortigern  their 
services  to  chastise  the  Picts  and  Scots,  of  whtch  ho  accepted,  and 
tfic?e  people  rcttnned  home  and  brought  over  with  ihcni  a  great 
iiunilKr  of  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  other  Northern  tribes, 
who  inhabited  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic.  These 
strangers,  attacking  the  Scots  and  Picts  upon  the  sea-coasts, 
while  Vortigern,  Owrtheyrn,  surprised  them  by  land;  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Caledonian  and  Strathlwyd  Britons,  they 
were  entirely  defeated,  and  driven  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
north;  for  which  service  the  king  gave  the  Saxons  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
in  Kent.  The  .Saxons  seem  to  have  been  the  most  powerful  party 
of  them  ;  and  their  chiefs  or  admirals  were  two  brothers,  namtly, 
Heii|^ist  and  Horsa  :  their  language  was  the  Teutonic,  or  Gennua, 
then  spJkenby  all  these  diticrcnt  aatlous,  though  it  was  afterwards 
called  the  Saxon;  their  religion  was  Paganism ;  and  they  had  not 
the  use  of  letters.  They  were,  from  their  infancy,  inured  to  yfta 
and  hardships;  and,  by  being  allowed  a  multiplicity  of  wives,  they 
increased  so  fast,  that  they  were  obliged*  by  the  law  of  the  cottntry> 

MO.  III.  o  o 
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to  send  out  colonies,  which  twamed  all  over  Europe.  These  war- 
like piratical  nationsi  having  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  the  Island  of 

Britain,  and  having  observed  the  dissentions  among  the  natives, 
and  findin^r  there  was  anotlier  competitor  for  the  rrown,  namely. 
Emrys  Wiedig,  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  who  had  been  under  the 
necessiiy  of  seeking  an  asylum  amonc;  his  friends  in  Armorica, 
aud  whu  pretended  to  be  of  Roman  exlracuon,  was  expected  over 
soon  to  try  bis  ri^ht  to  the  crown,  in  opposition  to  the  reigning 
prince.  Upon  learning  these  particulars,  the  Saxons  took  an  oppor^ 
tnnity  of  quarrelling  with  their  employers,  and  demanded  more 
land  and  better  wages;  but,  as  tlie  Britons  supposed  they  would 
have  no  further  need  of  their  services,  they  resisted  these  demands. 
These  foreigners,  however,  sent  over  for  more  succour  to  the  con- 
tinent, in  order  to  take  by  force  what  was  denied  them  by  fair 
means;  and  the  Britons,  being  apprehensive  that  Vortigern  was 
favorably  inclined  towards  them,  he  having  espoused  Rbonwen, 
the  daughter,  or,  according  to  others,  the  niece  of  Hengist, 
they  set  up  Qwrthevir,  VwrHmeruSt  in  his  room.  Gwrthevir 
fought  several  battles  with  these  new-comers,  but  was  at  last 
poisoned,  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  by  the  artifices  of  his  father's 
Saxon  wife.  Upon  Gwrthcvir's,  Vorthncrs,  dcatii,  Owrthoyrn, 
Vortigern^  had  interest  enough  to  be  again  reinstated  kiiii;  of  the 
Roman  party.  But  whether  he  feared  the  power  of  the  friends  of 
his  competitor,  Emrys  Wlcdig,  AmbrosiuSf  iu  and  about  London, 
or  whether  he  was  apprehensive  of  an  invasion  on  the  Loegprian 
coast,  he  chose  to  secure  himself  within  the  castle  of  Owrtheyrnion, 
ihorthjfrymont  in  Cambria ;  in  which  country  there  was,  at  that 
time,  a  person,  of  great  skill  and  knowledge  in  arts  and  sciences, 
called  Myrddin  Emrys,  Merlinus  Ambrosius y  his  skill  in  natural 
philgsophy,  mathematics,  mechanics, and  poetry,  obtained  for  him, 
among  the  vulgar,  the  name  of  a  prophet.  His  motlier  was  a  nun, 
daughter  to  the  kino:  of  Dyved,  Dimctia,  who  became  pregnant 
in  a  nunnery,  aud,  ui  oider  to  save  iier  reputation  and  her  life,  she 
gave  it  out,  that  some  angel  or  spirit  had  lain  with  her  in  her  sleep. 
Her  character  for  sanctity,  and  the  circumstance  of  her  being  of 
royal  blood,  assisted  in  propagating  this  story,  so  that  it  was  gene- 
rally believed.  But  the  writers  of  that  and  the  following  ages 
knew  better  things,  for,  by  them,  lie  (!\T(  rlin)  was  frequently  called 
Anapy  Lieianf"  i.  e.  the  nun's  mi&chaiice. 

Dr.  Davies,  in  his  dictionary,  mistook  this  for  a  proper  name : 

see  his  Catalogue  of  Writers,  at  the  end  of  that  publication,  where 
he  calls  him  **  An  ap  y  l.loian,*'  i.  c.  An  the  son  of  the  nun.  One 
of  the  poets  tells  us  plauily,  ihui  his  father  was  concealed 

"  Tad  y  Mab  iiid  adnabu 
(An  ap  ei  V'am)  neb  pwy  vu/* 

[To  ke  amtimted,} 
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I. 

flwn!  vy  Mam,  pa  cdn  yw? 

O  Hedyb  yw, 

Vy  Mab,  t  heda  vry  i'r  entrych  draw, 
Fob  bore  gyda'r  wawr,  tan  voli  Dnw 
Yu  velus  iawn  ;  ac  3m  ei  ol  ni  baw 
I'r  haear  mwy,  hyd  nes  gorpheno  ei  gan ; 
Can  bysgu  dyn  mai  ei  Dyledswyb  yw 
Poh  bore,  arol  ymolchi  yn  lAn, 
Gvvir  wneuUiur  cofa  am  baioni  Daw. 
O  ry  Mab,  tebvga  dt  yr  Hedyb  ar  ei  daith, 
Yn  wresawg  byb  mewn  gwebi  cyn  dcxreu  dim  o'lb  waith. 


n. 

Uwnl  vy  Mam,  pa  edn  y^v  ? 

ColomcTi  v:\fh, 
Vy  Mab,      trydaru  wriiu  ci  hun, 
Un  vob  a  th  nain,  neu  ti,  pryd  nad  wy t  iax  ; 
Colomen  hof !  mor  harb  ci  lliw  a'i  Ilun  ! 
Mor  fyblawn  ib  ei  xymhar  hevyd  yw  I 
yy  Mab,  la  Uiavla  gareg  at  ei  phen ; 
Mae  mor,  bimwaidi  O  gad  ibi  vyw, 
Na  xlwyva  hi,  gobeva  hyn  o  sen. 
O  vy  Mab,  tebygn  di  y  wilr  golomen  hon, 
O  hyd  mewn  dmiwcidrwyb  a  tbawel  vyb  dy  vron. 


III. 

flwn!  vyMam,  pa  ednywl 
O  Alarx  gwyn, 
Vy  Mab,  o  don  i  doti  yn  noviaw'n  Uarb, 
Nes  cyrhaeb  tawel  bwr,  o  tan  y  bryn. 
Lie  c0[o  ei  varwnad  uwx  no*r  mwynao  varb 
A  llais  niehisax  noc  erioed  o'r  blaien; 
Ac  yna  gonvtb  ar  ei  wcly  ilaith 
I  varw,  ac  ei  esgyll  gwyn  ar  daen ; 
Mai  hyn  yr  Alarx  a  dcrvyna  ci  daith. 
O  vy  Mab !  tebyga  di  yr  Alarx.    Yr  un  web 
Mwy  nevawl  boied  dy  eiriau  wrth  neaa  at  y  beb. 

Rhytfysain,  ^  Tboid. 
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I. 

Mother,  what  bird  is  this  ? 

A  Lark,  ray  son, 

That  heavenwards,  in  the  dawn,  begins  her  sCraiD, 

Nor,  till  her  morning  orisons  be  dooe, 

Dotli  .si  10  revisit  this  sad  earth  again. 

And  tlius  she  teaches  man,  t}iat  ne'er  should  he 

Rise  to  his  daily  task  of  toil  and  care. 

Till,  witfi  uplifled  hands  and  bended  knee. 

He  pours  to  God  Uierevcrential  prayer. 
Then  imitate  tlic  Lark,  my  son,  through  all  thy  future  days, 
In  lifting  to  thy  God,  each  mom,  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise. 


II. 

Mother,  wlmt  bird  is  this  ? 

A  Dove,  mv  «;on, 

That,  like  thyself,  when  sickness  dims  thy  blue 

Eye,  rotimnin  forai  a  low  and  plalntife  tone. 

Beautiful  dove!  how  fair  in  form  and  biie! 

And  oh  !  her  mate  she  loves  how  faithfully  I 

Let  not  a  stone,  by  thco,  my  son,  be  sent 

Against  her  gentle  head,  nor  ever  try 

To  batm  a  uiing  so  soft,  wo  innocent* 
But,  like  the  Dove*s,  let  all  thy  life  be  pure  as  it  is  now. 
And  peace  sbaU  dwell  within  thy  soul,  and  beam  upon  thy  brow. 


IIL 

Mother,  what  bird  is  tins  T 

A  snow-white  Swan, 
Tliat  snils  in  beauty  o'er  the  heaving  surge 
To  that  blest  %vaveless  hnven  winds  ne'er  fim, 
Where  she  tuay  ehanl  her  last  and  sweetest  dirge— 
Oh  sweeter  far  tfian  h^i^iest  Minstrel's  tongue  I 
Thus  she,  reclining  on  her  liquid  bed, 
Pours  out  her  soul  in  music  and  in  song ; 
Her  gleaming  wings  iti  ecstacy  outspread. 
Ohl  like  the  Swan's,  my  gentle  boy,  such  be  tliy  couch  of  death. 
May  heavenly  song  be  borne  upon  diy  lasUeipirtog  breiuh. 

Ja.  Col.  Oxon.  E.  Da V ICS. 
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VO.  II. 

Tvwyn — Ynysmaengwjfn'^The  Ohosi  of  Poni  Vnihew* 


**....  And  well  I  know  those  mountain  wilds, 
And  tv*iy  boflom'd  vale  and  valley  stream 
Ava  dear  to  memOTy.**  SoiUk^*§  Joan  of  Jrc. 


Variety  is  tlie  charm  of  human  existence.  Toamliul  loaltd  witii 
satiety,   and,  perhaps,  stung  witb  inibibtluue,  a  ioiig  abiding 
in  one  place,  is  by  no  means  agreeable*   Mountains  Took  less, 
nrers  are  not  so  refreshing ;  and  the  still  and  silvery  lake,  which 
at  first  sends  such  reviving  energy  to  the  wearied  spirit,  degene- 
rates into  a  tame  and  placid  pool ;  even  the  very  woods,  with  their 
broad  green  glades^  fail  to  communicate  their  customary  sensa* 
tions  of  pccluded  consolation.    And  so  wc  left  Tal-y-Ilyn,  on  our 
way  to  Towyn  Merionydd,  eight  miles  distant,  and  celebrated  no 
less  for  tlie  sanative  powers  of  its  miraculous  wells,  than — and  wc 
record  it  with  due  reverence  — the  simplicity  of  its  inhabitants. 
A  bright  suiuiner  sun,  an  uuclouded  sky,  with  scarcely  breeze 
enough  to  rufHe  the  dark  waters  of  the  lake,  were  no  very  encou- 
raging indications  of  sport :  nevertheless^  we  resolved  to  trv  our 
fortune  in  some  of  the  deep  dark-sheltered  pools^  which  we  knew 
we  should  find  in  the  river  of  Maes-y-pandy. 

A  stroll  of  nearly  two  miles  brought  ns  to  a  spot  well  calculated, 
from  every  outward  and  visible  sign,  to  afibrd  us  some  diversion. 
Here  the  river,  after  brawling  over  and  battling  with  every  stone 
implanted  in  its  uneven  bed,  came  tumbling  over  a  rock,  with  a 
deep,  dark,  and  shadv  basin,  bounded  on  the  side  where  we  stood 
by  a  slightly  elevated  bank  of  green  moss,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
hi2:her  hank,  on  which  some  large  sycamores  had  once  grown, 
their  roots  now  only  remain injr,  and  projecting  over  the  stream,  so 
as  effectually  to  shade  oft  the  suiibeams  from  its  waters.  A 
slight  descent  from  one  path  brought  us  at  once  to  the  mossy 
ujargin  of  the  stream ;  and,  before  we  could  properly  arrange  our 
tackle,  we  were  tantalised  by  some  grand  and  most  tempting 
rises*  Now,  then,  began  the  work  of  delusion  and  of  death ;  and 
our  angling  readers  will  sympathise  with  us,  aa  we  watched  our 
files  dancing  lightly  o'er  the  ripptes  of  the  pool.  They  will,  also, 
readily  picture  to  themselves  our  ecstacy,  when  we  saw  a  Bn^  ' 
yellow-bellied,  dark-finned,  hog-backed  trout,  just  thrust  his 
Epicurean  no^^e  out  of  the  water,  and  suck  in  our  fly,  with  as  mnch 
gusto  as  a  goumuu^d  would  swallow  a  transparent  piece  of  green 
fat,  Theu  comes  the  run,  and  away  he  goes  up  the  river — iur  he 
is  a  three-pounder — swift  as  the  wind:  till,  after  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour's  idle  j)li>y,  he  is  securely  landed  on  the  green  bank  of  the  river; 
and,  after  a  coavulsive//o/j  or  two,  he  is  safely  consigned  to  c  ur  figU- 
ing-basket,  to  provide  a  nnost  inviting  grill  for  our  petit  suupC. 

After  spending  a  profitable  half  hour  in  this  sweet  spot,  we 
wended  on  our  way  aloug  the  green  margin  of  the  river.  Oui  course 
lay  at  first  between  two  ridges  of  hills,  on  which  were  displayed 
some  spirited  attempts  at  cuUivatioD  ;  and  which,  atthoog^h  they 
confined  the  prospect,  imparted  notwithstanding  a  feeling  of 
lowl^  grandeur  to  the  scene.  Soon,  however,  did  these  rocl^ 
barriers  expand,  and,  receding  as  we  advanced,  finally  disappeared 
in  an  extensive  moorland  waste,  where  grandeur,  silence,  and 
desolation,  reigned  triumphant.  We  know  of  no  district  in  tiiis 
part  of  Wale?,  nor  indeed  of  any  other,  where  there  is  a  bolder 
display  of  mountain  scenery.  High  above  all,  ihc  pyramidal 
Craig  Aderyn*^  or  the  Bird*8  Rock,  lifted  its  dark  pinnacle  into 
the  clear  blue  sky;  while  the  round,  billowy,  and  sterile  mountains 
of  Lkoyn'd4  and  Llwyn-gwril^  present  a  more  stupendous  boundary 
to  the  prospect.  This  is, in  truth,arude  and  rugged  region,  with  few 
traces  of  cheerfulness  and  joy,  and  not  many  of  cultivation  and 
industry.  Here  are  no  corn-fields,  no  *' dew- bespangled  meads/* 
and  no  mountain  rivulet,  rippling  between  mossy  banks  and  lulling 
the  ear  with  the  murmuring  melody  of  its  waters.  Often,  in  my 
boyhood,  have  I  traversed  this  sublime  solitude,  the  deep  stillness 
of  which  was  only  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  my  footsteps  or  the 
echo  of  my  voice,  by  the  hoarse  croak  of  the  rock-raven,  or  the 
shrill  scream  of  the  kite,  as  it  wheeled  in  circling  eddies  far  lar 
above  me ; 

And  scarce  mine  eye  encountered  liviiw  thing, 
Save,  now  and  then,  ^  ^ont  loose  wandering. 
Or  a  few  cattle,  looking  up  aslant. 
With  sleepy  eyes,  and  meek  mouths  ruminant." 

But  this  scene  of  desolation  and  drearinci^s  is  not  exicn^ive.  The 
moorland  waste  terminates  in  a  ridge  of  lulls,  Llie  norih-wesiern 
declivity  of  which  leads  to  a  broad  and  fertile  valley.  Interspersed 
by  the  river  Dysynwy,  and  comprising  the  rich  broad  lands  of 
Peniarth  and  Ynysymaengwyn.  Thi^,  which  may  be  called  the 
Va!e  of  Towyn,  stretches  away  towards  the  north-west,  where  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Cardigan,  and  from  which  Towyn  is 
situated  rather  more  than  a  mile.  Here  we  arrived  snou  after 
tnid-day,  and  ([uaricrcd  ourselves  at  the  liavcn,  the  only  respect- 
able cabaret  in  ihe  place. 

Towyn,  we  have  already  intimated,  is  a  secluded  and  poor  place  ; 
and,  in  saying  so,  we  arc  guilty  of  no  exaggeration.  Situated  at 
one  of  the  extreme  points  of  a  country,  possessing,  in  itself,  but 

*  This  very  curioos  and  inaccessible  rock  derives  its  name  from  tlie 
iniinoiise  nuiUitudc  of  birds,  aquatic  as  well  as  terrestrial,  which  buiH  nrni 
bn  ed  in  it<^  boles  and  ledges  :  their  clamour  is  most  discordant,  especially 
towaiU^  evciiui^,  when  iliey  prepare  to  roo^t. 
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few  resourses  of  wealth*  it  lerves  no  other  purpose  than  a  mart  to 
which  a  portion  only  of  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  lands  is 
brought  for  sale ;  ami  the  absence  of  all  busy  traffic,  added  to  its 

seclndod  situation,  will  probably  preserve  it  for  centuries  in  its 
present  humble  condition.  Yet,  poor  as  it  is,  it  possesses  a 
blessing,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives,  in  a  Well, 
which,  like  the  Pool  of  Beihesda,  cures,  or  is  supposed  to  cure, 
the  maladies  of  all  who  bathe  in  its  waters.  Here  the  athritic, 
the  attlimatic,  the  rheumatic*  the  phthisical,  the  hipped,  and  the 
hurt,  find  a  sure  remedy  for  their  diseases ;  and  a  journey  to 
Towyn  Well  is  equal  in  efiBcacy  to  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City, 
in  the  romantic  times  of  Pagan  Chivalry.  The  number  of  persons, 
all,  however,  of  the  lower  order,  wbo  resort  to  it  is  astonishijig. 
While  we  were  there  one  eveninf^  \vc  saw  three  patients  under- 
going aljlutiua;  in  a  Held  on  one  side  were  several  more  preparins^ 
to  perlurin  the  same  ceremony.  That  many  persons  have  really 
dertred  benefit  from  bathing  in  Towyn  Well  ts  not  improbable;  as 
its  water*  being  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  may  be  found 
serviceable  in  many  cases  of  chronic  diseases ;  but  the  majority  pf 
tboee  iodividuals  who  now  resort  to  it  are  impelled  to  do  so  by  a 
superstitious  infatuation,  for  which  it  would  be  difiicult  to  account 
on  rational  principles.  Some  of  the  most  zealous  devotees  go  so 
far  as  to  drink  the  savory  beverng'e,  \\hich  must  be  rendered 
infinitely  more  cflicacious  at'LL-r  it  ha^i  washed  a  score  or  two  of  • 
invalids,  and  pursued  its  course  through  the  sepulchres  of  the 
neighbouring  churchyard. 

The  only  river  near  Touyn,  worthy  the  notice  of  the  angler,  is 
the  Dysynwy,  which  is  an  enlarged  coulinuance  of  the  waters  that 
have  their  egress  from  Tal-y-llyn.  This  river,  after  rolling  through 
as  fade  an  assemblage  of  rugged  mountains  as  is  to  be  found  in 
Wales,  flows  through  the  flat  and  fertile  Vale  of  Towyn,  passing, 
first  by  Peniarth,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  Wynne  family, 
and  then,  by  Ynysymacngwyn,  the  fine  old  mansion  of  the 
Corbet's;  and,  finally,  entering  Cardigan  I3ay,  about  a  mile  or 
rather  more  easuvaid  of  Towyn.  This  is  an  excellent  river  for 
salmon,  and  it  contains  some  remaikuljly  dark  and  deep  pobis, 
more  especially  near  Peniarth,  where  the  river  winds  close  by  the 
house,  which  has  been  known  to  furnish  fish  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
two  hundred  pounds  worth  in  the  year.  We  would  not,  however , 
recommend  to  the  angler  whose  time  is  precious,  to  spend  more 
than  two  or  three  days  at  Towyn,  as  he  will  find  quite  as  good,  if  not 
better,  sport  farther  up  among  the  mountains.  We  ourselves  did 
not  sojourn  there  more  than  three  days;  and  should  not  have  been 
tempted  to  have  tarried  so  long,  had  it  not  been  for  the  warm 
hospitality  of  two  or  three  auld  acquaiutance,"  whose  kindly 
welcome  made  our  visit  very  agreeable. 

before  we  leave  Towyn  we  must  mention  one  or  two  of  its 
Jions.  I'iisl,  comes  old  Griffith  Owen,  /At  karpery  whilome  butler. 
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Ynysymaengwyn,  afterw&rtU  landlord  of  the  Raven,  and  sow  an 

invalided  infirm  old  mnn.  In  his  yotfTi.rer  days  Griffith  Owen 
was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  best  harpers  in  the  principality.  To 
a  good  knowledge  of  music,  he  added  so  mnch  taste  atul  delicacy 
of  touch,  that  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  treats  possil)Ie  to  hear 
him  play.  He  was  a  ^reat  favorite  at  Ynys,  and,  on  all  grand 
occationt,  repaired  thither  with  his  harp,  and  played  dnriog  dinner 
for  the  eDtertaiament  of  hie  patron's  giiests. 

And  here  let  me  say  a  passing  word  or  ttro  respecting  this  same 
patron,  the  late  Edwara  Corbet,  esq.  of  Tnysymaengwyn.  Of 
all  eccentric,  odd,  Inconsistent,  and  heterogeneous  mortals. 
Mr.  Corbet  was  the  most  extraordinary.  To  a  mind  well  cut* 
tivated  by  education,  were  added  a  quickness  of  intellect,  and  a 
love  of  <:atiTT,  so  keen  and  powerful  as  to  render  thr-  possessor  at 
once  the  object  of  envy  and  of  fear  to  his  less  enlightened  neigh- 
bours. Lawyers,  and  all  connected  with  the  law,  Mr.  Corbel 
could  not  abide,  ncilhei  had  he  much  veneration  for  the  members 
of  the  clerical  profession.  Tet  was  he  often  conrteons  and  hos* 
itable  to  persons  of  all  denominations,  whom  chance  or  bnsmess 
rought  to  Ynysymaengwyn.  He  was  a  cynic  and  a  wit;  a  man 
of  the  world  ;  and,  when  be  pleased,  a  very  polished  gentleman. 
He  was,  by  turns,  petulant  and  affable;  entertaining  everyone 
with  the  flashes  of  his  wit,  and  the  bitter,  bnt  often  just,  severity  of 
•  his  satire.  He  was  always  charitable,  but  not  always  considerate 
in  his  bounty  ;  and,  while  eui  ly  li;il)its  of  imprudence  had  marked 
his  character  with  a  sUiu  that  time  could  never  wholly  obliterate, 
his  manners  and  mental  qnallfieations  were  snch  as  might  well 
adorn  the  highest  noble  of  the  land.  Proud,  MrCorbet  never  was. 
although  he  possessed  a  domain  that  produced  him  several  thou- 
sands per  annumy  and  was,  in  the  district  where  he  resided,  tkt 
hole  and  absolute  ruler.  One  example  of  his  charity  will  be  exhi- 
bited by  the  followin";  fact:  When  he  oume  into  possession  of 
this  fine  property,  he  determined  to  study  medicine,  with  a  view 
to  benefit  his  numerous  teuantry.  To  this  end,  he  placed 
himself  under  tlie  tuition  of  a  celebrated  physician,  in  London, 
from  whom  he  acquired  a  sufficieat  knowledge  of  the  practice  of 
physic  to  enable  him  to  render  very  essential  benefit  to  the  poor 
peasants  on  his  estate.  When  I  last  saw  him  at  Ynysymaengwyn^ 
ne  took  much  pride  in  descanting  upon  the  great  good  he  had  done 
by  indnlg^ing  this  propensity ;  fur,  knowing  that  I  had  been  edu- 
cated to  the  medical  profcssiou,  he  gave  me  credit,  I  suppose,  for 
duly  appreciating^  his  proticiency  in  the  art  of  healing.  He  had 
6tted  up  a  small  apannient  in  tiie  house  as  a  dispensary,  and  a 
very  abundant  supply  of  useful  medicines  il  conlained.  T[u&  fancy 
was  really  of  great  utility  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  whien 
is  distant  at  least  twelve  miles  from  the  residence  of  any  respectable 
practitioner;  and  Mr.  Co/(et  told  me  that  he  had  recently  con- 
ducted several  families  through  the  measles,  attending  them  daily, 
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and  prescribing*  for  them  with  all  the  gravity,  and  certainly  with 

all  the  sincerity,  of  the  most  erudite  physician. 

Mr.  Corbet  died  about  seven  or  eight  years  ap:o,  in  London,  and 
was  buried,  witli  soiue  fximp,  at  Towyn,  after  **  lying  in  state"  at 
Dolgelly,  cn  route.  His  meiuoiy  will  \oii^  be  remembered  in 
Iderionelhshae,  and  with  very  diiTereat  tcelings. 

**  Some  good  he  did,  some  harm,  so  hope  all  *s  even, 
And  tfaAt  his  aoul,  through  meicy» 's  gone  to  heaven." 

We  left  Towyn  in  the  afternoon,  intending  to  waliv  as  far  as 
Bryn  Mawr,  the  biuuLitui  residence  of  Mr.  !\f organ.  A  young 
man  from  Dolgelly  went  with  us  part  of  the  way,  and  told  us,  as 
we  walked  along,  the  following  tale  of 

THE  GHOST  OF  PONT  VATHEW. 

'*  I  had  been  spending  a  few  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Utile  tows  of  Towyn,  which  we  have  just  left,  and  had  set  off  on 
my  return  to  Dolgelly,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  was 
in  the  antnmn,  and  the  day  had  been  beautifully  fine,  and  even 
raltry,  but  the  sun  had  finally  set  amidst  a  golden  canopy  of  glow* 
ing  clonds,  which  an  experienced  shepherd  would  have  said  fore- 
boded a  tempest.  But  a  kind  inoiht  r  expected  me  at  Dolgelly 
that  evening*,  and  these  portentous  signs  had  no  mtiuenceto  retard 
my  departure.  I  rode  on,  therefore,  slowly  and  silently  among 
the  quiet  hills,  and  thought  only  of  reaching  my  journey's  end 
before  nightfall.  Of  all  the  districto  in  the  wild  but  beautiful 
county  of  Merioneth,  undoubtedly  that  which  I  was  then  tra-^ 
versing,  and  which  we  are  now  traversing,  is  the  wildest.  It  may 
be  justly  called  the  highlands  of  Merionethshire ;  and  the  peasanto 
have  bestowed  upon  this  desolate  tract  the  name  of  Fordd  Ddu,  or 
the  Black  Road.  Being  entirely  out  of  the  usual  route  of  English 
travellers,  its  inhabitants  have  retained  their  language  and  their 
customs  almost  in  their  pristine  purity ;  and  the  rugged  hills  which 
enclose  them  have  hitherto  presented  an  impenetrable  barrier  to 
the  innovating  effecto  of  civilization.  -  My  path  lay  through  a 
tract  as  desolate  as  it  was  rugged  and  romantic :  a  deep  wood 
bounded  this  path  on  the  ]eft»  and  you  may  see  it  stretchmg  out 
yonder,  while  a  long  and  dreary  ridge  of  heather-covered  hilla 
shut  out  the  prospect  in  an  opposite  direction ;  before  me  were 
the  wooded  mountains  of  Peniacth  and  Celyoio^  and  behind  me 
were  Towyn  and  the  sea. 

"  I  had  not  ridden  more  than  two  miles  before  the  wind  arose, 
at  first  sighiTi^!,  plaintiTely  amongst  the  foliage  of  tlic  trees,  and 
afterwards  rocking  them  to  the  very  roots  with  violent  and  fitful 
pusls.  The  sky,  too,  was  overcast  with  black  clouds,  and  I  had 
tiie  very  comtortable  prospect  of  being  overtaken  by  one  of  thos^ 
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sudden  and  tremendous  storms  which  sometimes  agitate  oar 
mountainous  districts* 

"  Lonelioess 
Hung  o'er  the  hills  and  vallies  like  a  shroud^ 
Aiul  all  was  still;  'jomltrc  the  forests  lay, 
A  mass  ot  pilctiy  darkness,  in  the  scowl 
Of  that  dailt  sky,  a  aotitodA  oC  deathl" 

"  I  had  already  arrived  opposite  Craig  Aderyo,  or  the  Bird's 
Rock,  when  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  my  horsCt  startled  at  the 

discordant  scrcnmirt^  of  the  birds,  began  to  plunge  in  a  way  not 
very  aarreenble  to  his  rider.    I  had,  indeed,  no  small  difRculty  \n 
gindin;j,"  '.lie  terriBed  aiiima!  Ihruugh  this  desolate  dehie  ;  for  the 
birds  on  Ciaig  Aderyn  were  so  clamorous,  as  if  in  deprecation  of 
the  coming  tempest,  that  my  spirited  horse  became  almost  unma- 
nageable.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  the  eatremity  of  the 
pass,  and,  wrapping  my  riding  cloidc  around  me,  rode  on  as  briskly 
as  the  rocky  road  would  permit;  but  I  could  not  escape  the 
tempest.   The  thunder  soon  began  to  rumble  atadistanoCt  each 
clap  becoming  louder  and  louder,  and  bein^  preceded  by  a  more 
vivid  fla?h  of  lightning.    The  rain,  too,  fell  in  such  torrents,  that 
T  determined,  if  possible,  to  reach  the  rnde  villag^e  of  Pont  Vatbew, 
which  was  about  a  mile  distant,  rather  than  j>iirsue  the  road  to 
Dolgclly.    My  sacacious  companion  seemed  to  have  discovered 
my  design ;  for  I  had  scarcely  conceived  it»  before  he  set  off  at  a 
round  trot,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  brought  me  safely  to  the  door  of 
the  humble  pothouse  of  the  hamlet.   Pont  Yathew,  or  Matthew^e 
Bridge,  as  you  will  presently  see,  is  merely  an  assemblage  of  some 
half-dozen  1  ut^,  near  a  rapid  river,  about  four  miles  from  Towyn  ; 
and  can  boast  of  no  phice  of  public  entertainment,  except  the 
miserable  house  betoic  which  my  Itorsi   had  stopped.    But  this 
house,  humble  as  it  was,  was  qvuiv  Nushcient  to  shelter  me  from 
the  stoini;  and,  giving  my  iiuiac  m  charge  to     mine  hcMt,"  I 
-entered  it. 

"  The  principal  apartment  in  a  Welsh  pothowse  is,  like  that 
of  most  others,  the  kitchen,  and  into  the  kitchen  of  the  Blue  Lion, 
at  Pont  Vathew,  1  proceeded,  and  found  there  several  persons ; 
some,  like  myself,  seeking  shelter  from  the  storm ;  others  pre- 
vented from  quitting  their  carousah  by  the  fury  of  Uie  i^inp 
tempest.  I  was  known  to  most  of  them,  three  or  four,  indeed, 
were  tenants  of  mv  mother;  so  that,  upon  my  entrance,  I  was 
respectfiilly  greeted,  and  the  seat  of  honour  was  immediately  ceded 
to  tne.  Thus  I  soon  found  myself  in  the  lart^e  settle  by  the  hre, 
with  a  jui:;of  excellent  ale  on  a  small  round  table  Ix  fore  me.  There 
14  a  sou  of  freemasonry  amongst  the  guests  lu  uu  ian  kitchen, 
which  is  admirably  conducive  to  coavli^ality  and  good  humor ; 
and  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  on  a  stormy  night,  wh^  the 
churlish  tempest  levels  all  distinctions,  and  respects  the  poorest 
peasant  quite  as  much  as  the  proudest  patrician.  The  coBvefsa* 
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lion,  therefore,  goes  on  uninterrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  new 
comer,  and  every  one  wlio  has  been  benighted  on  a  tempestuous 
evening  it  well  acquainted  with  the  usual  conversation  in  an  inn 
kitchen  on  a  stormy  night;  more  particularly  in  those  pastoral 
districts  where  superstition  so  powerfully  sways  the  minds  and 
manners  of  the  people.  All  the  horrible  incidents  of  the  district 
arerevi?ed,  all  imminent '*  perils  by  flood  and  field,'*  from  time 
immemorial  are  related,  and  the  time  is  beguiled  by  strange 
stories  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  **  black  s])irits  and  wliite,  blue  spirits 
and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery,"  all  are  solemnly  attested^  and 
all  implicitly  believed. 

'  Meanwhile,  the  landlord  rouses  up  the  fire 
While  well  attested,  and  as  well  bdiered, 

Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin  story  round. 
Till  superstitious  horror  creeps  o'er  ail/ 

"Thus  it  was  with  us  at  Pont  Vathew  ;  and  divers  strange  and 
marvellous  narrations  were  related  by  my  untutored  and  honest 
compamons.  The  principal  subject,  however,  was  a  murder,  which 
had  neen  perpetrated  many  years  ago»  close  to  the  spot  where  we 
were  assembled,  and  under  circumstances  of  particular  mystery 
and  atrocity:  A  young  man,  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
had  for  some  time  paid  his  addresses  to  the  dauj^iilei  of  a  widow, 
whose  husband  liad  been  bailiff  to  the  Owen's,  of  Ynysyniaengwyn. 
She  was  a  pretty,  modest,  good  girl,  and  had,  unfortunately  for 
our  young  farmer,  already  fixed  her  affections  upon  anollier  indi- 
vidual. Nothing  daunted  at  this,  however,  Evan  Davies  still  pre- 
ferred his  suit  with  ardour  and  perseverance,  but  in  vain :  the 
maiden  loved  him  not,  and  all  his  addresses  were  rejected.  Indeed, 
he  was  one  whom  very  few  maidens  could  love.  Hit  disposition 
was  as  brotal  and  passionate  as  his  manners  were  boisterous  and 
dissolute ;  and  it  is  said  he  was  connected  with  a  gang  of  smugglers, 
who  frequented  the  neighbouring  coast.  In  the  secluded  districts 
of  North  Wales,  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts  are  known  to 
each  other,  and  so  are  all  their  viilucs  and  vices  ;  Ellen  Owen, 
therefore,  was  no  stranger  to  the  prollig^acy  of  Evan  Davies,  and 
she  began  to  be  alarmed  for  the  result  of  his  pcrstvcrin^  attentions. 

**  She  had  ^one  one  daytoTowyn  market,  to  dis|)oseof  same  eggs 
aiiti  Ixuicr  from  her  mother's  little  farm,  where  itv\ai»  Ellen'sdelight 
to  carry  iis  iiumblc  produce,  for  Morgan  Griffith,  her  own  true 
love,  was  generally  at  the  market,  and  a  meeting  with  him  alwavs 
increased  the  innocent  pleasures  of  this  virtuous  girl.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  Morgan  was  not  there,  (or  he  had  gone 
to  another  part  of  the  country  upon  business  for  his  father.  Ellen 
sold  her  little  stork,  and  then  went  to  see  a  kind  ('Id  aunt,  who 
lived  in  the  town.  Now,  kind  old  aunts  arc  proverbially  given  to 
gossiping,  and  the  time  passed  away  so  pleasantly,  that  evening 
had  already  arrived  before  Ellen  had  quitted  the  cottage ;  and 
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ob  I  how  she  wished  that  her  dear  Morgan  wat  with  her,  as  she 
thought  of  the  long  ioDely  way  which  she  had  to  traverse.  BuU 
thiokiDfP  how  delighted  ner  good  mother  would  feel,  when  she 
wrapped  round  her  the  warm  woollen  shawl  which  si  e  liad  pur- 
chased with  a  port'on  of  lier  own  little  savinp;s,  and,  it  niny  he, 
not  wholly  unmindful  of  the  aifectionate  kindnesses  of  her  lover, 
she  tripped  merrily  on  her  way,  and  hoped  to  reach  her  home 
btioie  night.      She  was  seen  to  cross  the  brook,  which  ruQs 
across  the  road  jast  at  the  entraoce  to  Towyn^  by  one  of  the 
persons  who  was  present  with  me  at  Pont  Vatbew,  and  he  spoke 
to  her  as  she  passed,  cautioning  her  to  speed  quickly  on  her  way» 
as  there  would  be  a  storm  that  evening,  and  it  might  come  on 
suddenly.    Ellen  thanked  him  for  his  advice,  and  passed  on.  But 
she  had  not  left  Towyn  lon^,  before  a  tempest,  such  as  is  r^relv 
seen  even  in  tliat  district  of  storms,  arose,  a'Tif  uinr;  earth  and 
heaven  with  its  viol^^nre.    The  peasani  who  spoke  to  Lillen  as  he 
entered  the  town,  hoped  that  she  might  reach  her  home  in  safety, 
but  shuddered  when  he  thought  of  the  long,  dreary,  rugged  path 
which  led  thither. 

**  Dreadful,  indeed,  was  tbe  devastution  wrought  by  that  sudden 
tempest !  houses,  cattle,  aud  Uecs  weie  carried  away  by  the 
mountain  torrents,  and  the  woods  and  meadows  by  the  rirer-side 
were  overflowed  with  water  for  many  a  day  afterwards.  But  what 
became  of  the  poor  solitary  maiden  in  that  dreadful  commotion  ? 
alas !  she  never  reached  her  happy  home  again. 

**Od.  that  terrible  eveniug  there  were  assembled  at  the  Bine 
Lion,  at  Font  Vathew,  several  individuals  who  took  shelter  from 
the  tempest  as  they  were  returning  from  Towyn  Market.  Once 
they  thought,  when  the  storm  was  at  its  height,  tliat  they  heard  a 
shriek  near  the  house  ;  but,  looking  out,  they  could  not  see  any 
thing  in  the  thick  darkness,  and  hear  nought  but  the  splashing  of 
the  troubled  waves,  and  the  soughin!^  of  the  furious  wind.  The 
next  morning,  however,  a  peasant  from  a  neighbouring  collage, 
was  going  over  the  bridge,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
something  in  the  river,  which  appeared  to  him  like  the  carcass  of 
a  drowned  sheep.  It  had  passed  under  the  bridge,  and,  just 
beyond  it,  had  become  stopped  by  the  depending  branches  of 
an  osier  tree.  An  he  approached  it,  he  was  undeceived  in  his  con- 
jecture, and  found,  to  his  utmost  horror  and  astonishment,  that  it 
was  the  dead  body  of  a  female,  and,  lifting  it  out  of  the  wnter,  he 
discovered  the  well-known  teatnr*  s  of  poor  Ellen  Owen,  1\  uunin:; 
to  the  hamlet,  he  made  known  Ins  discovery,  afiti  the  c  ips.  of 
the  ill-t  Ued  giri  was  conveyed  to  the  Blue  l^iutj,  till  lici  unhappy 
mother  could  be  apprized  of  the  event.  On  looking  at  the  bcldy, 
a  bystander  perceived  an  unusual  appearance  about  the  neck ;  it 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  violently  grasped,  for  it  was  nearly  sur- 
rounded  by  livid  streaks,  plainly  indicating  th  in  iii^itations  of  a 
Urge  and  powerful  hand,   in  a  country  like -North  Wales,  murder 
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M  a  crime  very  rarely  perpetrated ;  and  the  simple  peasants  could 
scarcely  persuade  themselres  tbat  any  one  could  exist  sufficiently 
brutal  and  wicked  to  destroy  tbe  life  of  so  meek  and  blameless  a 
being  as  Ellen.   The  proof,  however,  was  before  themi  and  they 

soon  found  an  i  .dividual  upon  \7b0m  they  could  fix  the  commission 
of  lhal  most  fonl  and  horrible  deed  :  first  one  recollected,  then 
nnother,  that  he  had  seen  Evan  Davies  loitering  on  the  road  to 
Tovvyn  on  that  terrible  evening  ;  and  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
the  murderer  was  ])oweiTully  corroborated  by  his  total  di3a])j)ear- 
ance,  from  that  day  to  the  one  on  which  I  heard  the  story  at  i'uut 
Vatbew.  No  one  saw  or  even  beard  of  bim  afterwards,  allbougb 
Mor^n  Griffitb  used  every  effort  for  bis  discovery  and  appre<- 
henston  ;  and  thecorp«e  of  the  maiden  was  consigned  to  the  silent 
dust,  amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  those  who  knew  and 
loved  her.  Time  passed  on,  and  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  perpetration  of  a  crime  which  was  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
all,  and  the  relation  of  which  never  failed  to  beg-uile  the  winter's 
evenini;  in  many  a  peasant's  cottage.  But  Pont  Vathevv  was 
haunted  ever  afterwards  by  the  beautiful  apparition  of  Ellen  Owen : 
a  storm  never  occurred  without  bringing  with  it  the  troubled  spirit 
of  the  murdered  maiden ;  and  there  are  few  of  the  peasants  of  tbat 
part  of  the  country  who  have  not  seen  it  struggling  in  the  foamine 
waves  of  the  rapid  mountain  river.  I  was  particularly  interested 
bv  this  narrative,  and  this  interest  was  augmented  when  I  found 
til  at  it  was  exactly  twenty  years  aj^o,  that  very  day,  that  the 
murder  was  committed;  the  coincidence  was  remarkable,  and 
the  sequel  more  so. 

"The  ovenin^:  liad  become  far  advanced,  and  r!\e  storm  was  still 
raging  with  violence  ;  the  iigluninir,  however,  was  less  vivid  and 
frequtrit,  and  the  fliunder  was  net  so  loud  and  prolonged.  We 
Were  silting  very  comlortably  ruund  the  fire,  and  commenting  upoa 
the  horrible  recital  which  I  have  just  related,  when,  in  one  of 
those  intervals  of  tranquillity  when  the  tempest  seemed,  as  it  were, 
to  pause  for  breath,  we  heard  a  loo;,  loud,  and  almost  unearthly 
scream,  and  then  a  plashing  of  water,  as  if  some  one  was  struggling 
in  the  river.  'ThereisirT  exclaimed  several  voices,  Miear  the 
ghost !  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us !'  and  we  were  all  instantly 
and  completely  silent.  Now,  tVic  Welsh  are  a  highly  super- 
stitions people,  bill  they  are  also  generous  and  heroic;  and  upon 
my  representing  tiiat  it  might  have  been  the  siiout  of  some  drown- 
ing person  which  we  heard,  wiih  one  accord,  we  all  rushed  out 
towards  the  river.  It  was  dark  as  pitch,  excepting  that  part  of 
the  river  hnmediately  above  the  bridge,  and  this  was  illumined 
by  a  broad  red  light,  which  threw  a  fund  reflection  upon  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  encircled  the  body  of  a  man,  who  seemed  striving 
with  some  unseen  and  terrible  power  in  the  troubled  waters.  In 
an  instant,  the  light  was  quenched,  and  the  struggling  ceased  ; 
but,  on  hastening  to  the  river-side,  we  saw,  by  the  Tight  of  a 
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lauleiu  which  we  had  bruught  with  us,  the  body  of  a  man,  float- 
ing dowD  with  the  current.   A  hoathook  being  at  hand,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  its  progress,  and,  eventually,  to  bringing  it  to 
land.   We  carriea  it  to  the  Blue  Lion,  and  used  every  means  for 
restoring  animation,  but  all  in  vain  ;  life  had  been  utterly  extin- 
guished ;  and  the  swollen  and  distorted  features  of  the  corpse 
indicntt'd  tlio  severe  stnicrg'le  of  the  final  contest     The  deceased 
appeared  to  be  a  stranger;  he  was  a  middle  aged  n^nn^  rather  gen- 
teelly dressed  ;  and,  as  no  one  knew  him,  his  pockets  were  searched, 
to  lead  to  the  requisite  discovery.    Several  papers  were  produced, 
most  of  them  relating  to  nautical  affairs,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
indorsed  *  John  Oliver/  In  a  {>ocketbook  were  also  found  bank 
notes  to  the  amount  of  about  thirty  pounds ;  and,  upon  a  more 
careful  scrutiny,  a  letter  was  discovered^  which  cleared  up  all  the 
mystery  relating  to  the  stranger's  name  and  destination;  it  was 
very  illegibly  written,  and  evidently  the  prodnction  of  a  sailor, 
who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  county  g:\o\  ot   rolLTclly,  for 
smuggling.    It  seemed  that  for  twenty  pounds  he  could  etlect  his 
release,  and  he  had  written  to  the  deceased,  urg^ing-  him  to  come 
forward  with  the  money,  and  arrange  uiatleis  tespecling  his  hba- 
ration  ;  at  the  same  time,  threatening,  in  the  event  of  his  refusal, 
to  disclose  the  particulars  of  a  certain  murder  which  he,  John 
Oliver,  had  committed,  some  twenty  years  ago,  at  Pont  Vathew* 
The  horrible  truth  now  flashed  upon  us :  the  drowned  stranger 
was  Evan  Davies ;  but  none  of  us  dared  to  ask  what  was  the  lurid 
light  which  we  had  seen  on  the  river." 

Bv  the  time  our  companion  had  related  his  storv,  we  had 
reached  that  part  of  the  road  where  a  path  leads  over  the  hills,  by 
Llys  Bradwen  and  Llyn-y-Cregcnau,  to  Bryn  Mawr,  so,  bidding 
him  larewcll,  we  struck  np  into  the  mountains,  and  as  wc  wended 
our  way  in  joy,  we  lieard  iiim  wiiistling^  merrily  as  he  pursued  his 
way  along  the  turnpike  road  to  Dolgellyt 
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MABINOGION. 
[CmUmudficmp,  179.] 

The  men  of  the  lontb  jour-  Gwyr  y  deheu  k  gerddynt  ag^ 

iieyed  -with  tniaofable  waUing  aigan  traan  gaotynt  paith  a*u 

towards  their  country,  and  no-  gwlad ;  ac  nid  cdryredd*  ea 

thing  wonderful ;  they  had  lost  harglwydd  4  goUysyaf^  a  llawer 

their  lord,  with  many  of  their  or  en  goren^wyr,  ac  eu  niMlch 

choicest    warriors,    and  their  ac  eu  harvau  ganiawyav* 
horses,  and   iheir   armSy  the 
greatest  part. 

The  men  of  Gwynedd  return-  Gwyr  Gwynedd  a  ymchoele* 

ed  home  joyfully  uiumphant.  drachevn  yn  llawen  orawenus. 

"My  lord,"  said  Gwydion  to  *'  Arglwydd,"  cbai  Gwydlon 

Math,  "would  it  not  be  right  wrth  Math,  "  pen  ad  uedd  iawii 

for  us  to  liberate  tlie  noblemen  ini  ellwag  eu  dy  lyedawg*  i  wyr 

to  the  people  of  the  south*  whom  y  deheu,   il  wystlysanl  inl  ar 

they  have  pledged  with  us  as  d&n?nevedd»  ac  m  ddylywn  eu 

hostages  for  peace,  and  whom  catdiam?*' 
we  ought  not  to  imprison  ? 

Then  let  them  be  liberated/'  **  Rhyddder,  ynte,''  ebaiMatb. 
said  Math* 

So  the  vonth  and  the  other  Acygwashwnw^acygwystlon 

hostages  that  were  along  with  k  oedd  gyd  ag  eir,  k  ellyngid  yn 

htm  were  permitted  to  depart  ol  gwyr  y  deheu* 
after  the  men  of  the  south. 

Then  Math  repaired  to  the  Yntau  Math  k  gyrchwys  gaer 

IbrtofDathU  DathL 

Gtlvalhwy,  the  son  of  Don«  Gilfathwy  vab  Dob»  ac  y 

and  the  family  that  had  been  teulu  4  Tuesynt  gyd  ag  e? »  4^ 

left  with  him,   proceeded  to  gyrchynt  i  gylchaw  Gwynedd, 

make  the  circuit  of  Gwynedd,  as  mh\  y  gnotaysynt,  a  heb  gyrchu 

they  had  been  accustomed,  and  yUys. 
without  approaching  the  court. 

Math  repaired  to  his  chamber;  Yntau  Math  4  gyrchwys  ei 

and  tlien  he  ordered  a  place  to  ystavell,  ac  4  bens  cyweirdw  lie 

be  prepared  for  him  whereon  to  iddo  i  benelinaw,  m^l  y  cafai 

rest  his  elbows,  so  liiat  he  might  ddodi  ei  draed  yn  mhlyg  croth 

put  his  Teet  in  the  lap  of  the  y  Torwyn. 
daauel. 

"  My   lord,     said  Goewin,  Arglwydd,"   ebai  Goewin, 

"  seek,  now  a  maid,  who  may  be  *'  oais  torwya  4  to  is  dy  draed 

beneathtfiyfeet:awomaiiamI«*  wetthan:  gwraigwyTvi.^ 
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**  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  Pa  ystyr  yw  hyny  ?**  govy- 

that?''  said  Math.  nai  Math. 

"An  attack  was  made  upon  '  Cyrrh,  nrlwydd,  4  ddoai  am 

me,  my  lord,  and  that  privately:  vy  inhen,  a  Ijvuv  yn  ddirge!  ;  ac 

and  yet  I  was  not  silent  ;  there  ni  bum  ddysiaw  innau;  oi  bu 

was  not  iu  the  palace  any  one  yn  y  Ilys  neb  nis  gwypai.  Sev 

who  could  not  hear  me.  Thus  the  cyrch  k  ddoai ;  dy  neiaint,  mei- 

ftttack  came ;  thy  nephews,  sons  bon  dy  chwaer,  arlwydd,  Gwy- 

of  thy  syster,  air,  Gwydion,  the  dion,  vab  Don,  •  GUvathwy  mb 

ton  of  Don,  and  Qilvathwy»  the  Don,  trais  arnav  4  onigynC»  n. 

gon  of  Don,  did  aeeomplisA  vio»  chywilydd  i  tithaa;  cysgu  k 

lence  upon  me,  and  shame  also  wnaethbwyd  g^nyv  ;  a  hyny  i'th 

to  thee  :  I  have  been  slept  with,  ystaveii  ac  i'th  wely  di,'' 
and  that  too  io  thy  chamber  and 
in  thy  bed.*' 

"  Well,"  said  Math,  ^'all  that  "  Je,"  ebai  Math,  "^r  hyn  a 

I  can  I  will  do  :  I  will  bring  it  allavmi  ei  j^wnav  :  nii  a  barav  it 

about  for  ihee  to  obtain  redress  g*ael  iawn  yn  gyntav;  ac  yn  ol  vy 

first ;  and  in  pursuit  of  my  own  iawn  y  byddav  innau ;  a  thithau, 

i«drets  I  will  also  proceed.  And»  mi  ytb  gymeraT  yn  wraig  im ;  ac 

in  respect  to  thyself,  I  vill  take  k  rodda?  Teddiant  vy  nghyvoeth 

thee  to  be  my  wife ;  and  I  will  i'th  law  dithau.-' 
also  g^ve  possession  of  my  pro- 
perty into  thy  hand." 

And  in  the  mean  time  Gwy-  Ac  yn  hyny,  ni  ddoynt  Gwy- 
dion and  Gilvarthwy  kept  aloof  dion  a  Gilvathwy  yn  ogby?yl  y 

from  the  court,  but  continued  Uy^,  namvn  trip^aw  i  g:vlchaw  y 

going  the  circuit  of  the  country,  wlaci  a  wnaynt,  yni  eiai  gwa- 

untii  there  went  a  prohibition  hardd  iddynt  iir  eu  bwyd  a liyn. 
against  them  as  to  their  meat 
and  drink. 

In  the  first  instance  they  would  Yn  g^yotav  ui  ddoyiit  yn  nghy- 

not  come  into  the  presence  of  vyl  Math;  yna  y  delynt  wy  ato 

Math;  then  at  length  they  came  ev* 
to  him* 

"Sir,**  they  said,  "a  good  **Arglwydd," ebynt wy, "dydd 

day  to  thee  r  daitr 

"  Well,'  said  he,  then,    is  it  **  le,"  ebai  yntau :  **  ai  i  wneu- 

lo  make  reparation  to  me  that  thur  iawn  imi  y  daethawch 

you  are  come  V  chwi 

"  Sir,  at  thy  will,  are  we."  "Arglwydd,  i  yth  ewyllys,  ydd 

ydym." 

"If  my  will,  I  should  nut  have  Pei  vy  ewyllys,  ni  choUwn 

lost  of  men  and  arms  all  I  have  o  wyr  ac  arvan  k  gollais ;  vy 

lost;  my  shame  you  cannot  nghywilydd  ni  ellwch  chwi  ci 

repair  to  me«  besides  the  death  dala  imi,  heb  angeu  Prydeii.  A 
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of  Pryderi.  And  since  you  then 
are  come  thus  to  my  will,  i  shall 
begin  a  penance  upon  yon." 

And  thereupon  he  took  his 
wand  of  illusion,   and  strack 

Gilvathy  so  that  ho  became  a 
well-sized  hind  ;  he  then  turued 
upon  the  other  quickly,  who, 
though  he  wished  to  escape, 
could  not)  and,  btriking  hiia  with 
the  same  wand  of  illusion,  he  too 
becomes  a  hart. 

For,**  said  Math,  you  are 
now  in  conBnement ;  I  will  cause 
you  to  walk  together ;  and  you 
will  be  coupled  as  fellows^  and 

of  tlie  same  nature  as  the  ani- 
mals in  whose  app^  '.r  nnre  vnu 
are  ;  and,  in  the  nature  that  pro- 
geiiv  may  be  to  iheni,  be  the 
same  to  you  likewise  :  and,  in  a 
ear  from  this  day,  come  you 
ere  to  me.** 

At  the  end  of  a  year,  to  the 
same  day,  Math  could  hear  an 
uproar  beneath  the  wall  of  the 
chamber,  an  1  the  barking  of  the 
doga  of  the  palace  mixed  with 
the  uproar. 

"  Look/'  said  he,  then,  '  see 
what  there  is  out  of  doors." 

"Sit"  said  one,  **l  have 
looked :  there  are  a  hart  and  a 
hind,  and  a  fawn  along  with 
them." 

And  thereupon  he  then  arose 
and  came  out;  and  when  he 

was  come,  he  beheld  three  beasts; 
those  three  beasts  were,  a  hart 
and  a  hind,  and  a  strong  fawn  : 
so  what  he  did  was  to  exerl  his 
illusion,  saying, 

"The  one  that  Las  been  of 
you  as  a  liind  last  year,  be  it  a 
wild  boar  this  year ;  and  the  one 
that  has  been  a  hart  last  year, 
be  It  a  wild  sow  this  year. 

NO.  III. 


chka  daethawech  chwithau  i'm 
ewyllys  innau,  mi  ^  ddechreuay 
boen  amawch.'' 

Ac  yna  y  cymerai  ei  hudlath 
ac  y  terewis  Gilvathwy  yni  vydd 
yn  daran  ewig  :  ac  acluib  y  llall 
a  wnai  yn  gyvlym,  cyd  mynai 
ddianc  nis  gallai,  ac  ci  daraw  a^^ 
yr  un  hudlath  yni  vydd  yn  gerw. 


*«  Canys,"  ebai  Math,  *'  ywoh 
yn  rhwymedigaeth;  mi  k  wnav 
ywch  gerdded  ygyd ;  a  byddwch 
gymharedig,  ac  yn  un  anian  ag 
ydd  anifeilaid  yd  ywch  yn  cu 
rhith  ;  ac  yn  yr  un  anian  y  bo 
etivedd  iddynt  hwy,  i  vod  i 
chwithau;  a  blwyddyn  i  heddyw 
dowch  yma  atavi." 


Yn  mhen  y  vlwyddvn  o*r 
undydd,  11  yma  y  clywai  Math 
odorun  a  dan  bared  vr  ystavell, 
a  chy varthva  cwn  y  Hys  am  ben 
y  godorun. 

**  Edrych,"  cbai  yntau,  "  pa 
beth  y  sydd  allan.'' 

"  Arlwydd,"  ebai  yr  un^  •*  mi 
ei  hedrychais :  y  mae  yno  garw 
ac  ewig,  ac  elain  gydag  wyut." 

Ac  ^ir  tryny  cyvodai  yntau,  a 

dawai  allan;  a  phan  daeih,  y 
gwelai  y  trillydn  ;  sev  tri  iiy dn 
oeddynt,  carw  ac  ewig,  ac  elain 
cryv.  Sev  k  wnai  eve  derchavuel 
ci  hud,  a  gwcdyd, 

"  Yr  hwn  a  vu  o  honawch  yn 
ewig  yr  llynedd,  bydded  vaedd 
coed  eleni ;  ac  yr  hwn  ^  vu  garw 
yr  llynedd,  bydded  garnen 
eleni." 

Qq 
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And  thereupon  he  struck  them 
with  the  wand  of  illas'ioii. 

"  The  young  one,  however,  I 
will  take,  and  I  will  order  it  to 
be  nurtured, and  to  be  baptized." 

So  this  was  the  name  imposed 
upoQ  him»  Deerborn. 

"Go  you  then,  and  be  you 

the  one  as  a  wild  boar  and  the 
other  a  wild  sow  ;  and  the  na- 
ture that  may  belong  to  the  wild 
swine,  be  it  to  you  also  ;  and  in 
a  year  iruia  tlas  day,  be  you 
here  beneath  the  wall,  and  your 
progeny  along  with  you." 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  year, 
loy  they  heard  the  barkiogf  of 
dogs  beneath  the  wall  of  the 
chamber,  and  the  court  in  com- 
motion  about  them  besides* 
Thereupon  Math  arose,  and 
went  out ;  and  on  coming  out  he 
could  see  three  beasts  ;  such  the 
kind  of  beasts  that  he  saw :  a 
wild  boar  and  a  wiid  sow,  and  a 
goodly  well-grown  young  one 
alonff  with  them ;  it  was  large 
for  the  age  it  seemed  to  be  of* 

«<WeU/'  says  Math, « this  1 
win  take  to  myself;  and  I  will 
order  it  to  be  baptized." 

And  he  struck  the  ^ounc^  one 
with  the  wand  of  illusion,  that  it 
becomes  &  youth  of  brown  com- 
plexion, large  and  beautiful.  So 
the  name  imposed  upon  that  one 
was  Swineboro. 

"And  you  then,  the  one  that 

wn?  a  wild  boar  of  yon  last  year, 
let  him  bn  a  wolf-bitch  this  year; 
and  the  one  that  was  a  wild  sow 
last  year,  let  her  be  a  woU  this 
year." 

Thereupon,  striking  them  with 
the  wand  of  illusion,  they  became 
a  wolf  and  a  wolf.bitch. 


Ac  hyny  co  tarawai  ag  yr 
hudlath. 

"  Y  mab,  hagen,  a  gymeravi, 
ac  d  barav  ei  veithrio*  ac  ei  Te- 
dyddiaw.** 

Sev  enw  k  ddoded  amaw^ 

Hydwn. 

**Ewch  chwithau,  a  byddwch 
y  naill  yn  vacdd  coed,  ac  y  Hall 
yn  garnen  coed  ;  ac  yr  auian  h. 
vo  i*r  moch  coed,  bid  i  chwithau; 
a  bUvyddyn  i  lieddyw,  byddwch 
y  in  a  y  dan  y  pared,  ac  ycii  ctivedd 
gyda  chwi." 

Yn  mhen  y  vlwvddyn,  Uyma 
▼  clywynt  gyvarthfft  own  dl4l 
bared  yr  ystavell,  a  dygyvor  y 
Ilys  i  am  nyny  am  eu  pen.  Ar 
hyny,  cyvodi  a  orug  Math^  a 
myned  allan  ;  a  phan  daw  allan; 
trillydn  k  welai  sev  cyvryw  hyd- 
nod  a  welai  :  baedd  coed  a 
charnen  coed,  a  chryiillwdn  da 
gyd  ag  wynt;  a  braisg  oedd  ya 
yr  oed  oedd  amo. 


'Me,**  ebai  Math,  "  hwn  k 
gymeravi  atav;  ac  &  baray  ei 
vedyddiaw," 

A  tharawai  y  llydnvn  ag  yr 
hudlath  yni  vydd  yn  vab  braswi- 
neu  telediw.  Sev  enw  k  ddoded  kt 
hwnw,  Hychdwn* 


**  A  chwithau,  yr  un  k  vu  va« 
edd  coed  o  honawch  yr  Itynedd, 

bydded  vleiddast  eleni  :  ac  yr 
hwn  b.  vu  garnen  yr  iiynedd, 
bydded  vlaidd  eleni/' 

Ar  hyny,  eu  taraw  riq-  yr  hud- 
lath, yni  vyddant  biaidd  a  blei- 
ddast. 
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*■  And  the  natnre  of  the  ani-      **  Ac  aniau  yr  aniveilaid  ydd 

mals  that  you  are  in  appearance,  ywch  yn  eu  rhith,  bid  i  chwithau; 

be  it  also  to  you;  and  be  you  a  byddwch  yma  vlwyddyn  i'r 

here  in  a  year  from  the  present  dydd  beddyw,  y  din  y  pared 

day,  beneath  this  walL"  hwn.'' 

^  That  same  day.  in  the  conclu-      Yr  undydd  yn  mhen  y  vlwyd- 

sion  of  the  year,  to.  Math  could  dyn,  llyma  y  clywai  Math  dyey- 

hear  a  commotion^  and  a  bark-  vor  a  chyvarthva  own  y  dan 

mg  of  dogs,  beneath  (he  wall  of  bnred  yr  ystavcll.    Yntau  5  g-y- 

ihe  cbarnbcr.    He  then  arose  vodes  allan  ;  a  phan  daw,  11  yma 

and  went  out;  and  wlicn  he  was  y  gwelai  vlaidd  a  bleiddast,  a 

come,  there  he  saw  a  wolf  and  a  chrybothon  cryv  ygyd  ag  wynt. 
wolf-bitch,  and  a  strong  whelp 
along  with  liicm. 

**This  one  I  will  take,"  said       **  Hwn  k  gymeravi,"  ebai  eve, 

he,  •*  and  I  will  order  his  bein^  "  ac  a  barav  ei  vedyddiiiw  ;  ac  i 

baptized  ;  aiid  there  is  his  name  raae  ei  enw  yu  baruwd;  sev  yw 

ready ;  that  is  to  say.  Wolf  born,  hyny,  Bleiddwn.    Y  tri  meib  y 

The  three  children  they  are  syda  i  chwi;  ac  y  tri  hyn  ynt 
yours :  and  these  three  are 


**  Doubly  false  Gilvathwy's  progeny^  "  Tri  meib  Gilvathwv  enwir, 

Th  fff  in  conflict,  firm  their  loyalty  :  J'  Tri  tredi  ryseddad  c\  \Mr : 

^^  oil  borD,  Swinebom^  Deerbora,  are  Bleiddwn,  Hychdwu,  iiydwn  hir/' 
tbeUuee.^ 

And  thereupon,  striking  those  Ac  kt  hyny  eu  taraw  ell  dau 

same  two  likewise  with  the  wand  ag  yr  budlath  yni  vyddant  yn  eu 

of  illunion^  they  appear  in  their  cnawd  eu  hun. 
own  flesh. 

"  Ha,  men  1*'  said  Math,  "  if  "  Ha,  wyr  I"  ebai  Math,  <«or 

you  have  done  a  wrong  to  me,  gwnaethawch  gam  lmi«  digawn 

sufficiently  you  have  endured  ybnawchynmnocn,a  chywilydd 

pnoishraent;  and  great  shame  mawr  ^  gawsawch,  bod  plant  i 

nas  befallen  you,  by  there  bein^  bob  iin  o  honawch  o*i  pilydd. 

children  to  each  one  of  you  from  Pc  i  u  ch  ennaint  i'r  gwyr,  a  golchi 

the  other.   Order  a  bath  for  the  cu  p^uau,  ac  eu  cyweiraw." 
men,  and  the  cleaning  of  their 
heads,  and  the  putting  of  them 
in  decent  condition." 

And  that  was  done  to  them  ;  A  hyny  ;i  bend  iddynt;  a 

and,  after   they  had  adjusted  gwcdi  ymgywciraw  u  houynt,  at 

themselves,   they   repaired   to  Math  y  cyrchynt. 
Math. 

Ha,  nicn  !"  said  he,  *♦  you  '*Ha,  wyr  !"  ebai  eve,  "  tang- 

ijitve  obtained  peace;  and  you  nevedd  4  gawsawch,  a  charen- 

ihail  have  the  right  of  kindred,  nydd  a  gefwcb.  Arhoddwchim 
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And  now  q:ive  ye  counsel  to  me, 
as  to  what  maiden  I  may  seek." 

"My  lord,"  said  Gwydion 
the  son  of  Don,  "  it  is  easy  to 
couiicki  thee:  Ariamod,  the 
daughter  of  Don,  thy  niece»  the 
daughter  of  thy  sister." 

She  was  brought  to  him.  1  he 
maid  having  entered, 

*'  O  maiden !"  says  Matb|  •*  art 
thou  then  a  maid  V* 

**  1  know  not,  my  lord,  other- 
wise than  my  being  bo." 

Thereupon  he  then  took  the 
wand  of  illusion,  and  stopping 
over  it,  '*  Step  thou  over  this/* 
said  he,  "  and,  if  thou  art  a  maid, 

I  siiull  liuve  cognition/' 

Then   she   likewise  stepped 
over  the  wand  of  illusion  :  and 
upon  80  stepping  over,  she  left 
there  a  chubby,  fine,  yellow- 
haired  boy*  After  the  cry  of  the 
child,  she  sought  the  door ;  and 
thereu|K>D»  she  felt  as  if  leaWaff 
something  tiny  behind*;  and 
before  any  one  could  get  a  se- 
cond sight  of  her,  Gwydion  took 
it  up,  and  wrapped  a  velvet  veil 
about  it,  and  concealed  it  :  and 
the  place  where  he  concealed  it 
was  at  the  bottom  of  a  chest|  by 
the  feet  of  his  bed. 

**  Well,  I  shall  order  this  to  be 
baptized,"  said  Math  ab  Math- 
01  wv»  as  to  the  chubby,  fine, 
y el losv -haired  boy,  Luiij  la  tlic 
name  I  impose  upon  him, 
Dylan." 

The  baptizing  of  the  boy  was 
accomplished  ;  and  after  he  was 
baptized  he  sought  the  sea ;  and 


gynghor,  pa  vorwyn  a  geis- 
wyv." 

"  Arlwydd,*'  ebai  Gwydion, 
vab  Dr,n,  *'  haudd  yw  ilv  grvng^. 
hori :  Arianrod  verch  Don,  dy 
nithy  merch  dy  chwaer/' 


Hono  a  g)iciud  atu.  Y  W- 
wyn  k  ddaeth  I  mewn, 

"A vorwyn!"  eba  Math,  **k 

wyt  vorwyn  di?** 

Ni  wn  i,  arlwydd,  amgen 
no'm  bod.** 

Yna  y  cyraerai  yntau  yr  hud- 
lath,  ac  ei  chamu,  *'  Cama  di 
dros  lio?i,"  i'hm  eve,  "ac  od  wyl 
vorwyn,  miu  adnabyddav.*' 

Yna  y  camai  hithau  dros  yr 
hudlalli  ;  ac  ur  y  cam  hwnw, 
gadaw  mab  brasvelyn  mawr  a 
gorug.  Yn  ol  diasbad  y  mab, 
cyrehu  y  drws  4  ortig  hi ;  ac  kr 
hyny,  teimlai  adaw  o  ry  w  bethan 
o  nonei ;  a  cbyn  cael  o  nel  weled 
yr  ail  olwg  arnei,  Gwdton  ei  cy- 
merai  ac  4  droes  l^n  bali  yii  ei 
gylch,  ac  ei  cuddiai ;  sev  lie  ei 
cuddiai,  y  mewn  Uawr  cist  is 
traed  ei  weiy« 


"  le,  mi  (k  barav  vfdyddiaw 
hwn,*'  cbaiMath  vab  Malhonwy, 
wrth  y  mab  brasvelyn,  **  sev  enw 
a  barav  arno,  D^ian." 


Bcdyddiaw  ;i  wnelidymab; 
ac  sh\  y  bedyddid,  y  mor  4  gyr- 
chwys;  ac  yii  y  lie,  ygyd  ag  y 


*  There  appears  in  tlie  original  a  studied  ambiguity,  as  well  as  brevity,  in 
thi^  recital,  in  the  birth     the  Iwia-born  children  of  Ariaarod,  which  it  is  not 

easy  to  render  iutellnjibly. 
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inunedialely  as  he  carae  to  tlie 
Sea,  lie  acquired  its  nature ;  and 
he  could  swim  equally  well  with 


dawai  i*r  mor,  anian  y  nior  k 
gavas  ;  a  chystal  y  noviai  ag  y 
pysg  goreu  yn  y  mor. 


the  beat  swimming  fish  in  the 
sea. 

And  it  was  on  that  account  he  Ac  o  ncfaawt  byn^  y  gelwid 

was  called  Dylan,  Son  of  Che  ev  Dylan  EUdon.  Ni  thbres  t6n 

Wave.*  A  wave  did  never  break  jdanoerioed.  Ac  yr  ergyd  y  <lofti 

beneath  him.   The  blow  from  ei  angen  o  bono  i  vyriat  Govan* 

which  came  hit  death  was  in-  non  ei  ewythr.    A  hwQO  k  Vti 

fiicted  by  Govannon,  his  uncle  :  drydydd  anvad  ergyd. 
and  that  was  the  third  fatal 
blow. 

A<5  Gwydion  wn*;,  on  a  certain  M^l  ydd  oedd  Gwydion  ddi- 
day,  in  his  bed,  and  awaking,  he  warnawd  ynciwcly,  ac  yn  dctVoi 
heard  a  cry,  in  the  chest  at  his  clywai  ddiasbad  yn  y  gist  is  ei 
tett ;  though  it  was  not  loud,  draed ;  can  ni  bai  uchel  hi, 
yet  it  was  so  loud  as  for  him  to  cyvuch  oedd  ag  y  cyglyu  evo. 
hear  it.  Then  he  arose  quickly  Sev  &  orug  yntau  cyvodi  yn 
and  opened  the  chest;  and,  on  gyvlym,  ac  agori  y  gist;  ac  vkl 
opening  it,  he  saw  a  little  boy  ei  hagorai,  eve  4  welai  vab  by- 
extending  his  anns  from  the  chan  yn  rhwyaw  ei  vreiehaa  o 
fold  of  the  veil,  and  spreading  blyg  y  Hen,  ac  yn  ei  gwasani. 
it  open.  He  took  the  boy  be-  Eve  i  gymerai  y  mab  yrhwnj^ci 
tweeo  his  hands,  and  proceeded  ddwyiaw,  ac  a  gyrchwys  y  drev 
with  him  to  the  hamlet,  where  it  ag  cv,  lie  gwyddiad  bod  gwrai^^ 
W  is  known  of  there  being  a  uo-  u  brouau  gtnti ;  ac  yniobryn  a 
mail  with  a  breast  of  milk  ;  and  wnai  ag  y  wraig  veilhrin  y  mab. 
he  bargained  with  the  woman 
for  nursing  the  boy. 

During  thai  Year  the  boy  was  Y  mab  a  vagid  y  vlwyddyu 


It,  he  seemed  to  those  about  him  oedd  gantynt  ei  vreisged  bet 

as  if  he  were  two  years  old;  and  dwyvlwydd ;  ac  yr  ail  vlwyddyn 

the  second  year  he  was  a  big  mab  mawr  oedd,  ac  yn  gallu  e 

boy,  and  able,  by  himself,  to  hun  gyrchu  y  Uys.  Yotau  e  hun 


seek  the  palace.  Gwydion,  also, 
after  coming  to  the  court,  re- 
garded him,  and  the  bov  became 
familiar  with  him,  ioved  him 
more  than  any  other  person. 


Ilys,  a  syniwys  arno  ;  ac  y  mab 
a  ymcrynnevinai  air  cv,  ac  ei 
carai  yu  vvvy  nog  yndyo. 


Then  the  boy  was  nurtured  in 
the  court  until  he  was  four  years 


Yna  y  matrid  y  mab  yuy  Ilys, 
yni  vu  bedew  blwydd  *.  a  hof  oedd 
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old  ;  and  he  was  like  a  boy  nf 
eight  yean,  as  being  equal  in 

•126. 

And,  on  a  certain  day,  lie  fol- 
lowed after  Gwytlion,  to  pcram- 
bulate  abroad;  so  Gwydion  re- 
paired to  the  fortress  of  Arian- 
lod*,  hrtving  ibe  boy  aloug  with 
him.  After  oomtng  to  tbe  ooort, 
Arianrod  aiote  to  recehre  hini« 
welcoming  and  greeting  health 
to  him. 

**  May  heaven  prosper  thee»" 
said  Gwydion. 

What  boy  is  that  behind 
thee  ?"  said  she. 

**  This  boy  ?  he  is  a  boy  of 
thine he  replied. 

**  Listen  man  !  what  is  come 
to  thee,  thus  to  shame  me;  and 
to  pursue  my  shame,  and  to  har- 
bour it  so  long  as  this  V 

'<  Unless  there  shall  come 
upon  thee  greater  shame  than  by 

nursing  a  boy  so  goodly  as  this, 
verily  a  trifle  of  a  thing  will  be 
thy  shame." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  thy 
child    asked  Arianrod. 

"  Doubtlessy**  said  he, "  there 
is  not  any  name  given  him,  as 
yet.»» 

"  Well/'  said  she,  "  I  swear 
this  destiny  to  him,  that  he  shall 
not  have  a  name,  unless  he  ob- 
tains it  from  me/' 

•*  I  bear  to  heaven  my  confes- 
sion !**  said  he,  "  but  thou  art  a 
mischievous  woman;  yet,  a  name 


i  vab  wythblwydd  vod  yn  gin 
vreisged  ag  ev. 

A  diwarnnwfl  eve  4  gerddai 
yn  ol  Gwydion  i  orvmdaitli allan; 
sev  V  cyrchai  Uwydion  (laer 
Ariauiod,  ac  \  n»ab  gydag  ev. 
Gwedieu  dawed  i*r  Ilys  cyvodai 
Arianrod  vn  ei  eibyn,  ei  raesawo 
a  chyvaich  gwell  iddo. 


«Nev  &  roddo  da  itT  ebat 
Gwydion. 

'<Pavaby  sydd  i  ythol  di!** 
ebai  hi. 

''T  mab  hwn,  mab  i  ti  yw 
eve,"  atebai  yntau. 

"  Oia.  wr  1  pa  doai  arDat  ti  vy 
nghywilyddiaw  i,  a  dilyn  vy 
nghywilydd  di  gadw  yn  gyhyd 
&hyn? 

**  Oni  bydd  amat  ti  gy wilydd 
mwy  no  meithrin  ohooaw  vi  vab 
cystal  k  hwn,  ys  bychan  a  beth 
vydd  dy  gywilydd." 

"  Pwy  enw  dy  vab  di  govy- 
nai  Arianrod. 

'*  Bioer,"  ebai  eve,  '^nid  oes 
amo  enw  etwa**' 

le,"  ebai  hi,  **  mi  4  dyngav 
dynged  iddo,  na  chafo  eve*^enw, 
oni  chafo  genyvi." 


"  Dygav  i  nev  vy  nghyfes  I" 
ebai  eve,  **  diraid  wraig  wvt ;  ac 
y  mab  k  geif  enw,  cydboed  drwg 


♦  The  ruins  of  tliis  is  still  called  Cacr  Arianrod.  It  is  some  way  in  ihe 
sea,  nearly  opposite  Dinlltu,  about  three  railes  south  of  Caernarvon  bay.  It 
is  seldom  dry  at  low  water,  at  present.  The  name  is  litendlv  the  rampwt  of 
tke  tUvet  drek.  It  u  the  name  of  the  constellation  of  ^  Koitheni  urowD ; 
and  sometimes  is  applied  to  the  galaxy,  the  Coer  Ctaydion,  or  nOnpait  of 
Givyfton,  i.  e.  Wcd€H*$  rampart. 
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shall  the  buy  have,  though  it 
should  be  offensive  lo  thee.  And 
thon  too,  who  art  enduring  the 
wrath  of  one  upon  thee,  for  that 
thou  art  not  called  a  maiden, 
thou  wilt  never  henceforth  be 
called  a  maiden." 

And  thereupon  he  walked 

away  in  his  anger,  and  proceed- 
ed to  Caer  Dathl ;  and  there  he 
tarried  that  night. 

The  following  morning  he 
arose,  and  took  liis  boy  along 
with  him,  and  went  to  perambu- 
late by  the  side  of  the  ocean, 
beLween  there  and  Aber  Meuai*; 
and  in  that  place  he  saw  sedges 
and  sea-rushes;  from  which,  by 
Ulosiooy  he  produced  a  ship; 
and  from  the  wrack  and  the 
sedges  he  produced  cord  wain, 
and  that  in  abundance  ;  and  he 
painted  it,  80  that  no  one  had 
seen  tiner  leather  than  it  seemed 
to  be. 

Thereupon  he  trimmed  a  sail 
on  the  ship,  and  came  to  the 
.  entrance  of  the  port  of  Cacr 
Ananrod  ;  he  and  the  boy  in  the 
ship. 

Then  he  began  to  form  shoes, 
and  to  sew  them.  And  there- 
upon they  were  observed  from 
the  fortress*  So  when  he  was 
aware  of  their  being  observed 
from  the  fortress,  he  took  away 
their  own  semblance,  .and  im- 
posed another  semblunce  upon 
thera,  so  that  they  might  not  be 
recognized. 

**  What  men  are  those  in  the 
ship  V  said  Arianrod. 

"  Shoemakers,''  answered  they 
in  her  train* 

*  The  efflux  of  the  Meoai,  at^Ca 
Anglesea,  from  Arvofu 


gt:nyt  ti.  A  thithau,  yr  hwn  ydd 
wyt  ti  ag  ei  var  amatf  am  na*th 
Iwir  yn  vorwyn,  ni'th  gelwir 
Uach  byth  yn  vorwyn/* 


Ac  ^r  hvnv  cerdded  ymaith 
drwy  ei  licl  a  wnai,  k  chyrcha 
Caer  Dathl ;  ac  yno  y  bu  y  nos 

h6no. 

Tranoeth  cyvodi  4  orug,  a 
chymeryd  ei  vab  y2;yd  ag  ev,  a 
myned  i  orymdaith  y  gun  l^n  y 
weilgi,  rhwng  hyny  ac  Aber 
Menai;  ac  yn  y  He  y  gwelas  de- 
lysg  a  morwiaii ;  a  hudai  long  o 
honynt;  ac  o*r  gwymon  ac  y  de- 
lysg  hudai  gordwal,  a  hvny 
lawer;  ac  eu  brithaw  a  orug,  byd 
na  welsai  neb  ledr  tegach  noge. 


Ar  hyny,  cyweiriaw  hwyl  .\r  y 
llong  a  wnai,  a  dawed  i  ddrws 
porth  Caer  Arianrod;  eve  ac  y 
maby  yu  y  Hong. 

Yna  y  dechreuai  iuniaw  esgi- 
diau,  ac  eu  gwniaw.  Ac  yna  eu 
harganvod  o'r  gaer.  Pan  wybu 
yntau  eu  harganvod  o*r  gaer, 
dwyn  eu  heily  w  ehun  k  orug,  a 
dodi  eilvw  arall  arnynt,  m^l  nad 
adnapifiU 


**  Pa  ddynion  y  sydd  yn  y 
Uong?"  ebai  Arianrod. 

"  Cryddon/'  atebynt  wy  yn  ei 
gosgordd* 

oarvon  ^bay,  which^divides  Mon,  or 
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"  Go  you  and  see  what  kind 
of  leather  it  is  they  hnvc,  and 
what  kind  of  work  they  are 
doing." 

Upon  thut  resort  was  had  to 
tliem  ;  and  on  coming;  iherc; 
Gwydiuu  was  variegating  the 
cord  wain,  and  it  was  done  with 
a  gokien  coloar.  Then  the  tnes* 
aengera  returned;  and  relating^ 
that  to  her, 

Weill'*  said  she,  then,*' take 
tbe<  measvre  of  my  foot,  and 
desire  the  shoemaker  to  make 
shoes  for  me."  • 

He  then  made  the  shoes^  and 
not  according  to  the  measurei 
but  larger. 

Coming  with  the  shoes  to  her: 
Mark,  the  shoes  are  oversiie  ; 
much  oversize  be  these,"  said 

she.  *'  He  shall  have  tho  value 
of  them  ;  and  let  hiiu  make 
some  that  shall  be  less  than 
these." 

So  lie  iheu  made  some  others 
less  liy  much  than  her  foot;  and 
sending  them  to  her, 

'*  Say  to  him  tliese  will  not  go 
on  Hiy  feet,"  said  .slie. 

Hint  was  communicated  to 

Gwydion. 

"  Well"  said  he,  then,  I 
shall  not  make  any  shoes  for 
her,  until  I  see  her  foot." 

And  that  was  told  her.  '*  Very 
well,"  said  she,  "  I  will  so  far  go 
to  him." 

Then  she  came  to  thf  ship; 
and  when  she  was  come,  Ik  was 
cutting  out,  and  the  boy  sewmg. 

*•  Well,  lady,"  said  GwydioA# 
**  good  day  to  thee  !" 

"  May  heaven  give  thee  luck !" 
said  Arianrod.      It  is  strange 


"  K\rrh  i  edrych  paryw  lodr 
ys  y  gantvnt,  a  pha  ryw  waith 
a  wnant. 

Yna  y  dacilibwyd  atynt ;  a 
phan  ddacihbwyd,  ydd  oedd 
Gwydion  yn  bnlhaw  cordwal,  a 
hyny  yn  ewraid.  Yna  y  dych- 
welynt  y  cenadau;  a  mynegi 
iddi  hyny, 

••le,**  ebat  hithau,  **  dygwch 
vesur  vy  nhrocd,  Kc  erchwch  t*r 
crydd  wneuthur  esgidian  imi.'^ 

Tntau  4  luniwys  yr  esgtdiau, 
ac  nid  wrth  y  mesur,  namyn  yn 
vwy. 

Dawed  ag  yr  esgtdiau  iddi: 
**  Nycha  yr  esgidiau  yn  omod  ; 
rhy  ormod  yw  y  rhai  hyn,"  ebai 
hi.  Eve  d  geif  werth  y  rhai 
hyn  ;  gwnaed  hevyd  rai  ^  vo  lai 
nog  wynt," 

Sev  y  gwnai  yntan  rai  ereiil 
yn  llai  lawer  no'i  tbroed  ;  ac  e« 
hanvon  iddi, 

tt  Dywcdwoh  iddo  nid  4  imi  y 
rhai  hyn,"  ebai  iii. 

Mynegtd  i  Wydion  hyny. 

"  le,"  ebai  yntau,  "  ni  Umiavi 
esgidiau  iddi,  onl  welwyv  ei 

throed." 

Ahyny  4  ddywcdid  iddi.  "le," 
ebai  hi«  **  mi  k  av  hyd  ato  ev*" 

Yna  y  doai  lii  hyd  y  Hong;  a 
phan  ddoai,  ydd  ocdd  ove  yn 
iluniaw,  ac  y  mab  yn  gwaidw. 

•  •  le ,  a  1 1  \  V  \  ( 1  des,"ebaiGi  wy  dioQ, 

"  dydd  da  iu  !" 

'*  Nev  k  roddo  da  iti  !**  ebai 
lAriaurod.    **  Eres  yw  genyv  na 
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to  me  that  tlkOd  ccmldttikoteon-  medr  it  gymedroli  wnenthut 

trive  a  mediom  In  imkinif  thoe»  esg^dnn  with  vesor." 

by  measure*'^ 

"  I  have  not  been  able,"  then,  *'  Na  medraiS)"  ebai  yntaii : 

said  he  :  "  I  shall  hit  it  now/'  **  mi  ci  medrav  weilhan."  Ac 

And  at  that  instant  a  v.ren  is  kr  hyny  llyma  y  dryw  yn  scvyll 

seeu  standing  on  the  deck  of  vwrcid  vllong;  sev  A  unai  y 

the  ship;  so  the  boy  shot  at  mab  ei  vwrw,  ac  ci  vtiJiu  y 

and  hit  it  between  the  tcoduu  rhwng  giewyn  ei  esgair  ac  yr 

of  itB  thigh  and  the  hone.   So  asgwrn.   Sey  d  wnai  Ariaorod 

Arianrod  then  laughed.  chwerthin. 

« Doubtless/*  said  she,    with  "Dioer/'  ebai  hi,  "ys  Haw 

a  correct  hand  did  the  lion  hit  g) Tcs  y  medrwys  y  Hewev  T 
it!* 

*•  Yea,"  said  Owydba :  "  be  '« le/'  ebai  Gwydion :  "  an- 

thankleta  heaven  to  thee  I  for  niolweh  nev  iti  I  newr  gavas  er 

he  has  obtained  a  name;  and  enw;  adaddigawn  yw  ei  enw: 

sufficiently  proper  is  his  name :  Llew  Llawgyfes  yw  bellach.'' 

Lion  of  Correct  Hand  is  he 
henceforth/** 

And  then  the  work  disap-  Ac  yna  y  divlanai  y  gwaith 

pearcd  in  sedge  nnd  wrack  ij-  yn  ddelysg  ac  yn  wymon  t  ac  y 

and  no  longer  than  that  did  he  gwaith  nis  caniynwys  eve  hwy 

follow  his  work.    And  on  that  no  hyny.    Ac  o  r  achaws  hwnw 

account  he  was  called  the  third  y  gelwid  eve  yn  drydydd  ewr- 

gold  shoemaker. t  grydd. 

•*  Doubtle?-ti,"  said  Arianrod,  **  Dioer/'  ebai  Ariaurod,  ni 

"thou  wilt  not  be  the  better  hanvyddi  weii  di  o  vod  ya  ddrwg 

from  behaving  ill  to  me/'  wrthyvi/' 

**  I  have  not  brlmvcd  ill  yet  **Ni  buaisdrw?  vietwa  wrlhyt 

ti>  thee,"  said  Gwydion.  ti/*  ebai  Gwydion. 

And  then  he  snffered  his  sou  Ac  vna  ydd  cllyngwys  eve  ei 

to  appear  in  his  own  form.  vab  yn  ci  bryd  ehun. 

*' Wei!/'  ''aid  she  then,  "I  "  le/'  ebai  hithau,  "  minnau 

swear  a  dcstmv  to  this  boy,  a  dyng-av  dynged  i*r  mab  hwn, 

that  he  shall  never  obtain  arms,  aacliaio  arvau  bylh  yutwisgwyvi 

unless  I  array  him  in  them.**  arodano.*' 

**BeUveeii  me  and  heaven!*'  •*  Y  rhyngov  a  nev!"  ebai 

said  Gwydion, ''come  what  may  Gwydion,  "  handid  o'lh  direidi 

o#  thy  misehievoosness,  hnt  he  di,  ac  eve  k  geif  arvau/' 
shall  ohtaia  arms/' 

*  Or  Lion  Sure  of  Aim. 

t  Sea-weec!,  sca-warc,  or  al2:a. 

t  The  other  two  were  Casw^lawn  ab  Beli,  and  Maaawydan  ab  Ltyr. 

NO.  lit.  u  r 
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Then  came  they,Gwyd!on  and 
his  son,  towards  the  camp  ot 
Dinlleu ;  anf!  there  Lh  w  of 
Correct  Hand  wns  nuiiaied, 
until  he  was  able  to  ride  every 
horte,  aod  until  he  was  com- 
plete of  mien,  and  ^owtfa,  and 
symmetry*  And  Gwydion  re- 
marked of  his  being  in  tribula- 
tion, for  want  of  horses  and  arms, 
and  he  called  the  boy  to  him. 

**  Ha,  youth  !*'  said  Gwydion, 
"  we,  I  and  thou,  will  go  on  an 
errand  tomorrow  :  and  be  thou 
more  cheerful  than  thou  art/' 

''And  that  I  will  do  then/' 
said  tlie  youth* 

And  in  the  infancy  of  the  day 
next  morning,  they  arose,  and 

took  the  sea-coast  up  towards 
the  hill  of  Arion,  and,  in  the 
highest  part  of  the  ridge  of 
Clydno,  tlicy  equipped  them- 
selves oil  liorses,  and  came  to- 
wards the  fortress  of  Arianrod; 
and  there  they  altered  their  ap- 
pearance, and  approached  the 
gate  in  the  guise  of  two  young 
men,  excepting  that  the  appear- 
ance of  Gwydion  was  more 
sedate  than  thai  of  the  youth, 

**  Porter/' said  Gwydion/^hie 
thee  in,  and  tell  of  there  being 
here  bards  from  Morganwg.'*i^ 

The  porter  has  gone. 

**The  blessing  of  heaven 
attend  them  t  let  them  enter  in." 
said  Arianrod* 

There  was  extreme  gladness 
expressed  on  receiving  them. 
The  hall  was  prepared ;  to  eat 
they  went;  and,  after  making 
an  end  of  eatings  she  conversed 

♦  The  W  elsli  nana 


Yna  y  doynt  hwy,  Gwydiou 
ac  ei  vab,  partli  adinas  Dinlleu; 
ac  yno  nuiihiiuid  Llew  Llaw- 
gyfes,  oni  allwvs  varcliogi  pob 
march,  ac  yai  ocdd  gwbl  o  bryd 
a  thwv  a  maint.  Ac  adnabod  4 
wnai  Gwydion  arno  ei  trod  yn 
cy  meryd  dihirwch  o  eisen  meirch 
ac  ar?au,  a  galwai  y  mab  ato. 


*•  Ha,  was !"  ebai  Gw7dioii, 
**  ni  awn  ni,  'mi  athi,  i  neges 
evory:  a  bydd  lawenacb  nog 
ydd  wyt." 

A  hyny  6  wnav  innaa,** 
ebai  y  gwas. 

Ac  yn  ieuenctid  y  dydd  dran- 
oeth,  cyvodi  k  wnaynt,  a  chyme- 

ryd  yr  arvordir  i  vynydd  parth 

d  Bryn  Arion ;  ac  yn  y  pon 
nchav  i  Gevn  Cludno,  ymgy- 
weiriau  i\r  veirch  a  wnaynt,  a 
dawed  parlh  a  chaer  Arianrod; 
ac  yna  amgenu  eu  pryd  u  wael- 
ynt,  a  chyrchu  y  porth,  yn  rhith 
dau  was  ieuainc,  eithr  bod  yn 
bruddach  pryd  Gwydion  nog  an 
y  gwas. 


**  Y  porlhawr,"  ebai  Gwydion, 
dos  i  mewn,  a  dyweda  vod 
yma  veirdd  o  Vorganwg* 

Y  porthawr  4  aeth. 

Graesaw  nev  wrthynt !  gell* 
wng  i  mewn  wy,"  ebai  Arianrod. 

Dirvawr  lawenydd  4  oedd  yn 
eu  herbyn.   Y  neuadd  a  gy  wei- 

rid ;  i  vwyfa  ydd  elynt ;  a  gwedi 
darvod  bwyta,  ymadyddanai  hi 
4  Gwydion  am  chwedlau  a  chy- 

of  Glamurgansliire. 
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with  Gwydion  about  news  and 
information.  Gwydion,  too,  was 
a  cood  historian.  When  it 
was  tune  for  partiiii:-  with  com- 
potaUoii,  a  chamber  was  pre- 
pared for  tbem,  and  they  went 
to  deep* 

'  Long  before  daybreak  Gwydion 
aroie  i  and  then  he  called  his 
illusion  and  his  power  to  him. 
By  the  time  that  the  day  was  il- 
lumining arouad,  there  was  a 
general  commotion,  witli  trum- 
pets and  shouts  resounding  over 
the  country. 

When  the  day  was  appearing, 
the  guests  heard  a  knocking  at 
the  door  of  the  chamber  ;  and 
upon  that  Ariaitrod  requested  it 
to  he  opened.  The  youiig  man 
arose  and  opened  the  door ;  she 
then  came  in,  and  a  damsel 
along  with  her. 

''Ah,  good  men!"  sdd  she, 
''Jwe  are  in  a  bad  plight  T 

"  Yes,"  said  Qwvdion :  we 
hear  trumpets  and  shouting: 
and  what  dost  thou  imagine 
from  that?" 

Doubtless/'  she  replied, 
**  we  could  not  obtain  a  sight  of 

the  ocean,  because  of  so  many 
ships  athwart  one  another  :  and 
they  are  approaching  the  land 
as  quickly  as  they  can:  and 
what  shall  we  do  V* 

**Lady,"  said  Gwydion,"  there 
remains  for  us  no  counsel  but  to 
shut  the  fortress  upon  us,  and 
maintain  it  the  best  that  we  can.*' 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  may 
heaven  reward  you !  and  do  you 
also  assemble;  and  here  you 
shall  obtain  abundance  of  arms.** 

And  thereupon  she  has  gone 
for  the  arms:  and  behold  she 


varwyddid.      Yntau  Gwydion 

cyvarwy<ld  da  oedd.  Gwedi  bod 
yn  amser  ymadaw  ^  chyvcddach, 
ybiavcll  ^  gyweirid  iildynt  wy, 
ac  i  gysgu  ydd  elyut. 


Hir  pylgaint,  Gwydion  i.  gy- 
Todes ;  ac  yna  y  gelwis  eve  el 
hud  ac  ei  allu  ato.  Erhyn  pan 
oedd  y  dydd  yn  goleuftu,  ydd 
oedd  cynniwair,  ag  utgym  a 
Uevain  yn  y  wlad  yn  gynghan. 


Pan  ydoedd  y  dydd  yn  dawod, 
y  gwesleion  a  glywynt  daraw 
drws  yr  ystavell ;  ac  lir  hyny 
Arianrod  yn  erchi  agori.  Cyvodi 
i  orug  y  gwas  ieuanc  ac  agori; 
hithau  ftddoai  i  mewn,  amorwyn 
gyda  hi. 

**  Ha,  gwyrda !"  ebai  hi,  yn 
He  drwg  ydym  !* 

**  le/'  ebai  Gwydion :    ni  i 

flywn  utgyrn  a  ifevain ;  a  pha 
debygi  di  o  hyny  ?" 

**  DIoer,** atebai  hi, "  ni  chawn 
weled  Iliw  y  weilgi,  g^n  bob 

llori':!;  ar  dor  ei  gilydd :  ac  y 
maent  yn  cyrchu  y  tir  yu  gynt- 
av  k  gallont:  a  pha  beth  ^ 
wnawu  ni?** 

"Arglwyddes,"  ebai  G  wydion, 
"  aid  oes  ini  gynghor  onid  cau  y 
gacr  arnom,  ac  ei  chynnal  oreu 
§  gallom.'* 

"le,"  ebai  hithau,  "  nev  4 
dalo  iwch  t  a  chynnullwch 
chwithau;  ac  yma  y  eefwch 
ddigawn  o  arvau/* 

Ac  kr  hyny  yn  ol  yr  arvau  ydd 
aeth  hi ;  a  llyma  hi  yn  dawed,  a 
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returns  along  with  two  4anieli» 
brioging  ftrms  for  two  aea  with 

them. 

**  Lady/'  said  Gwydion,  "  do 
thou  array  this  y^un^su  r ;  and 
as  to  myself,  I  u  ith  the  damsels, 
will  array  me  likewise.  I  hear 
the  iQmuU  of  tho  men  coming." 

That  will  I  do  gladly." 

And  she  arrayed  him  com- 

pleitly. 

"Is  it  done?"  said  Gvvdiou, 
*•  is  the  youngsiei  arrayed." 

"  It  is  done,**  replied  Ariaii- 

rod." 

**  So  it  is  done  as  to  me  also," 
said  Gwydioii.  "  Lt:L  us  put  utF 
our  arms  now :  thero  it  no  ne- 
cessity for  us  to  have  tbem." 

«*  Oh  I  wherefore  V*  she  then 
ezelaimed*  See  here  the  fleet 
about  the  honne !" 

'^Ha,  woman!  there  ia  not 
any  fleet  there/' 

**  Oh  !**  said  she  then,  "whence 
uas  tlicie  buch  a.  cuumioUoii  ?** 

"  A  commotion  to  break  thy 
sworn  destiny  as  to  thy  son,  and 
to  obtain  arms  for  liim,"  said 
the  other,  And  surely  he  lius 
obtained  arms,  wtthont  their 
being  thanked  for  to  thee." 

'*  Between  me  and  heaven  !" 
suid  she  then,  "  a  bad  man  art 
thou:  and  it  might  have  been 
possible  for  many  a  youth  to  lose 
his  life,  because  of  the  commo- 
tion that  thou  didst  raise  in  this 
district  today.  And  1  swear  a 
destiny  to  \hr  boy,  that  lie  shall 
not  obtain  a  witc  cv(m'  of  the  ne- 
ncration  that  is  ou  this  earth 
at  pieseoU'' 


dwy  vorwyn  gyda  hi,  ag  artaa 
deuwr  gantynu 

"Arglwyddes/* ebai  Gwyilion, 
*'  gwisga  amdan  y  gwrainc  hyti; 
a  minnau,  mi  ac  y  morwynion* 
a  wisgav  amdanav  innao*  Mi 
a  glywav  odornn  y  gwyr  yn 
dawed." 

Hy  ny  4  wnaT  yn  Haven.** 

A  gwisgai  hi  amdano  ev  yn 
gwbl. 

"A  dderw,"  ebai  Gwydioti, 
wisgaw    antdan    y  gwrainc 
hwnw." 

'*Derw/*  attbdi  Ananrod. 

"  Neur  derw  i  minnau,'*  ebai 
Gwydion.  "  Diodwn  au  harvaa 
weithan :  nid  ffaiid  ini  wrlhyau" 

"  Och !  paham  V*  gwaeddai 
hithan.  Llvna  y  Ilynges  yn 
nghyloh  y  ty  1 

Ha,  wiaig!  nid  oes  yna  un 

llynges." 

"  Och  I"  ebai  hiiliau,  "  pa  ryw 
ddygyvor  a  vn  o  honei  V* 

"  Dygyvor  i  duii  dy  dyngc- 
dven  am  dy  vab,  ac  i  geisaw 
arvau  iddo,"  ebai  ynlau.  "  Ac 
ueur  gavas  eve  arvau  heb  eu 
diolwdi  i  ti.** 

**  Y  rhyu'^ov  vi  a  net!"  ebai 
hithau,  **gwr  diwg  wyt  li:  ac  c 
4  allai  i  lawer  mab  golli  ei  enaid» 
am  y  dygyvor  4  beraiat  ti  yn 
y  cantrev  hwn  heddyw.  A  ni 
a  dyugav  dynojed  i*r  mab,  na 
chafo  wi>\vj;  bytli  o*r  genedl 
ysydd^r  y  ddai^r  hon  yr  awron.** 
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/<  Well,"  said  Gwydion,  a  "  le,"  ebat  Gwydion,  "  direit- 

Tnischievous  woman  hast  thou  wraig    vuost  erioed ;    ac  ni 

ever  been  ;  and  no  one  ought  lo  ddylyai  neb  vod  yn  berth  iti : 

be  a  support  to  thee :  yet  a  wife  a    gwraig  4  geif   eye^  mkl 

he  shall  have  notwithstanding.*'*  cynt." 

They    then,    Gwydiou    and  Hwyntau  Gwydion  a  TJew  A 

Llevv.  cpime  to  Math,  the  son  of  <Muynt  at  Valli  vab  Maihonwv, 

IVIaihoiiwy,  aud  coaiplaiiied  m  a  chwyiiaw  yn  lutav  yn  y  byd 

the  severest  manner  possible  rhag  Arianrod  i.  wnaynt;  a 

against  Ariaorod;  aud  he'related  mynegi  v41  y  parysid  yr  arvau 

how  all  the  arms  had  been  pro»  •  iddynt  oil. 
dttced  for  them. 

'•Weir  said  Blath:  <Met  us  "  le,"  ebai  Math:  ceiswn 

*  then,  I  and  thou,  seek  by  our  il-  nin  nau,  mi  a  thi,  er  an  hud  ac  an 

lusion  and  our  phantasy,  to  ob*  Itedrith    hudaw   gwraig  iddo 

tain  a  wife  for  him  also,  from  yntau,  o'r  blodau,  yntau  yna  & 

the  flowers,  as  he  is  now  in  the  maint  gwr  ynddo,  ac  yn  df  Ifdi- 

state  of  manhood,  and  the  li  and-  wav  g  was  or  ^  welas  dyn  erioed*" 
somest  youth  that  any  one  ever 
beheld/' 

And    thereupon    they    took  Ac  yna  y  cymerynt  hwy  blo- 

the  flowers  of  the  oak,  aud  the  dau  y  deri,  a  blodau  ybanadi,  a 

flowers  of  the  broom,  and  the  blodau  yr  erwain  ;  ac  odd  y  rhai 

flowers  of  the  meadow-sweet;  hyny  asowynaw  yr  un  rian  decav 

and  out  of  such  of  these  they  a  thelediwav  k  sylwynt  dynion 

obtained  that  one  damsel  the  arnei;    ac  ei  bedyddiaw  o'r 

fairest  and  most  beautiful  that  bedydd  a  wnaynt  yna,  a  dodi 

men  have  looked  upon;  and  they  Blodeuwedd arneit 
then  baptised  lier  of  the  baptism, 
and  imposed  Flower-aspect  upon 
her. 

After  the  sleeping  of  them  Gwcdi  eu  cysgn  ynghyd  hwy 

together,  at  the  banqiiet,t  "Not  ar  y  wlcdd,  '*  Nid  hawdd,"  ebai 

easy,"  said  Gwydion,  "  is  it  for  Gwydion,  *'yw  i  wr  hebgyvoeth 

a  man  without  a  revenue  to  iddo  osymdeithaw." 
maintain  himself." 

"  Well,"  repHes  Math,  "I  will  "  le,"  ateba  Math,    "mi  d 

give  him  that  one  best  territory  roddav  iddo  yr  un  cantrev  goreu 

for  a  young  man  to  obtain."  i  was  ieuanc  ei  gaei." 

**  Sir,**  said  Gwydion^  "  what       "  Arlwydd,"  ebai  Gwydion^ 

territory  is  that  V*  "  pa  gantrev  y w  hwnw  ?" 

*  The  original  phiaae  meana  as  brfore,  in  allusion  to  the  events  brought 

about  by  Gwydion. 

t  No  allusions  to  marriage  ceiemouies  occur  in  the  Mabinogioo. 
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**  The  cantrev  of  Dunodig,*^      "  Cantrer  Dunodig,' 
aaid  the  other*  yntau. 

And  that  h  called  at  the  pre-       A  hwnw  ^  elwir  jr  awrhoD 
sent  time  Eivionydd  and  Ar-   £ivioiiydd  ac  Ardudwy, 
dudwy. 

•  This  cantrev,  or  hundred,  comprised  the  comot  of  Ardudwi/,  in 
Mehoaethshire,  and  the  comot  of  Eivionydd,  in  Caeniarvonsbire,  being 
separated  by  the  lyaeihauy  or  sands. 

[To  be  toHtimud*'] 


PART  OF  TIIE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  A  POEM  ON 
THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS. 


Illlitst&iovs  Spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  1 
Thro'  polar  seas  the  dauntless  path  who  led. 
Who  wooed  not  S(  ieiice  hy  the  classic  stream. 
Or  in  the  silent  bower  of  Academe, 
But  where  she  sits  a  cold  retiring  bride 
Dimly  thro*  cloud  and  icy  storm  descried. 
And  ye  on  whom,  witli  (TcejxT  mightier  spell. 
The  mrtntle  of  their  skill  and  daring  felU 
Ye  living  brave  I 

ForycNi  I  now  aspire, 
To  wake,  with  trembling  hand,  a  nameless  lyre^ 

Giving  its  faint  uncerlain  symphonies 

To  float  awhile  upon  tlie  wandering  breeze. 

Oh !  were  to  roe  UMwe  eagle  pinions  given, 

Til  it  lift  the  bard  to  inspiration's  heaven, 

Then  should  your  names,  in  music  fiiU  wd  fiec^ 

Wake  the  loud  echoes  of  eternity  I 

E.D. 
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For  ike  Cambrian  Qiiarierfy  Magaxme, 

ODE  TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  HUGHES, 

Author  of  Harm  BrUtumica*;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Cymrodorion 

Society,  4  c» 


Veterum  rolvens  moaumenta  Yirorum*" — Virgil. 


T. 

From  Pencfwern's  bro^v  nnfl  TIavren's  shorp, 
Which  oft  have  blush'd  with  Cambrian  gore» 

A  Saxon  Minstrel  weaves  a  wreatli, 
Plnek'd  firom  the  peaceful  meads ;  no  mote 

Ploug^M  by  the  fiery  steeds  of  Death. 
Tliee,  Sage  of  Brecon,  ihee  T  hail ! 

Whose  pages,  rich  in  British  lore, 
Display  thy  honourd  country's  tale, 
Whose  rescued  glories  ne'er  shall 
Till  Snowdoii*t  eagle  brow  shall  sloop  to  Arroa's  vale. 

II. 

Long  from  the  Saxon  race,  conceal'd. 
In  mystic  tongue,  hath  Cambria  voil'd 

Ht-r  deeds  of  olden  time,  and  bid 
The  moss  and  rust  of  age  obscure 

The  reeovds  of  that  pyramid 
Of  vatowy  which  shall  aye  endure  : 

But  now  the  hearts,  once  coldly  steerdy 
Glow  o'.  r  thy  page  of  history  pure, 

Aiid  Loegr's  sons  may  bum^  to  claim 
The  long  ancestral  pride  of  Gomex^s  rolb  of  fiime. 

lU. 

Thy  coontiy's  genius  too  shall  erown 

With  grateful  wreaths  of  long  renown, 

The  bard  who  thus  her  withering  form 
Restores,  array'd  in  glory's  dress ; 

To  captifate  the  young  and  warm^ 
And  win  the  ng«^s  grave  caress. 

She,  too,  rejoices  as  she  brnrsl 
•  Again  the  Car-borne  chieflaui's  calls, 
Again  the  clash  of  patriot  spcais, 
And  haip  resounding  through  her  many-trophied  halls* 

•  W  e  are  happy  to  hear  il»at  this  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  now. 
out  of  print,  is  about  to  be  repuhliahed  by  the  author* 
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Ode  to  the  Rev,  John  Hughei, 


TV. 

Nor  le<5s  where  bronri in mcmor)'  weep-* 
O'ef  Moiias  &horc  aud  cloud-wrak>l  steeps, 

With  Burd  and  Diuid  murder  dyed ; 
The-  sable  flag  of  Borrow  sweeps 

The  Conqueror's  hirifl  ^^tnr  to  hide ; 
No  more  uncheck'd  her  Joes  siirUl  swell 
Iler  barbarous  years  witii  deeds  of  hell^ 

Lest  some  their  reckless  rage  should  chide. 
Her  sons'  awakcnlu.:  powers  rerh^cm 
Their  injured  father's  rights,  and  cliace  the  vulture  s  scream. 

V. 

T^nd  of  the  Cromlech  and  the  cav(>, 
The  harp,  the  oak,  tlie  warrior's  ^rave. 

And  grove  of  dark  unspoken  rrte ; 
In  thee,  from  pass  to  shore,  a  slave 

Ilath  never  spning,  to  onrse  the  light, 
^^  IhcIi  seems  from  Breidden  to  describe 

ita  course  towards  Madog's  islands  bright ; 
Free  as  thy  moontain  flocks  each  tribe 

Still  glows  with  unbent  pride  to  hear 
In  Picton's  &me  renew'd  her  Arthur's  proud  career. 

VI. 

From  rolls  with  carnage  red  return, 
To  view  die  peaceAil  cross  adorn 
Britannia's  flowery  hills  with  peace; 

No  more  the  mystic  altnrs  bam, 

Tlie  deeds  of  godless  worship  cMse; 
A  purer  glory  fills  the  page, 
D^irer  to  diee,  O  reverend  Sage, 

Than  beams  firom  victory's  flaming  um 
On  Britain's  captive  daughter  sh^d, 
When  through  the  kippy  isle  the  Gospel  freedom  spread ! 

VIL 

Still,  oh  still  research  pursue ! 
Thy  Albion's  earlier  times  veaew. 
Or  trace  the  long  descent  of  years; 

Let  Cambria's  Inter  ages  view 

Their  mirror  in  thy  stream  of  tears  ! 
Tell  how  her  dauntless  sons  withstood 

The  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman  yoke, 

And,  when  their  mountains  were  imbrued 
With  oil  their  bravest  blood,  still  shook 
Defiance,  and  would  none  but  native  chieftains  brook. 
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VIII. 

Now,  'iicaili  a  king  of  TuJor's  line, 
The  Rose,  tlic  I.eek,  tlio  Thistle,  join 

\S  iHi  grrcn  leriie's  leaf,  and  claim 
The  homage  of  ihc  World,  to  twine 

Their  blended  glory  round  his  crown ; 
Trtirice  honour'd  be  the  ancient  brave, 

And  blc*?t  the  haiul  that  fjraves  their  hme. 
And  when  Siluria  decks  tliy  giave. 

Her  sons,  to  cniulaUuu  prone. 
Shall  strike  the  kindling  harp,  and  ndly  round  the  throne  1 

Skntcthury;  May  15,  1829.  C.  A.  II. 


APPEAL  TO  CAMBRIAN  ETYMOLOGISTS* 
"T/kc  i'orc^n  Review,/or  July  1828,  (No.  3,)** 

UTTBft  VBOM  4  CEI.VBR4TED  PltOPCSlOE  4110  PlIILOLOOiaT  OP  C0PBIIH4GBV 
ON  THE  TWCIfTT-PIEST  VOLUME  OP  THE  4BC1IA0U)0I4« 

DEAR  SIR, 

Although  the  subject  of  ibis  letter  be  pretty  diHerent  iiuui  our 
usual  topics  of  correspondence,  yet,  knowing  your  erudition  and 
love  of  truth  and  science,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  displea^ied  at 
teeing  my  opinion  of  such  a  matter  as  this. 

Some  days  ago  I  got  a  sight  of  tlie  tweuty-bi:>l  vuluuie  of  the 
London  Archeeologia,  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relaUng  to  Anti- 
quity, published  last  year.  By  running  through  the  table  of  con- 
tents, I  was  particularly  attracted  by  two  papers  of  Mr.  Hamper, 
eontaiuing  explanations  of  two  Runic  inscriptions,  the  one  on  a 
gold  ring,  in  the  possession  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen ;  the  other 
on  a  jasper  rlni^  belonging  to  Mr.  Cumberland.  In  the  Antiqua" 
riske  Annalcs,  (Copenhagen,  1820,  vol.  iii.)  tbcre  is  an  E^^ajf  ex- 
planatory of  the  ilrst-mentioned  inscription,  by  Prof-  ssui  F. 
Mag^nusen,  which  was,  according  to  the  author,  originally  written 
in  Latin,  and  published  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  with  great  elegance,  in  1820.  This  treatise  (I  speak  of 
tne  Danish  as  later  and  more  complete)  is  certainly  not  satis* 
factory,  nor  did  it  satisfy  tbe  learned  author  himself;  for,  in 
speaking  of  another  ring,  bearing  nearly  the  same  inscription,  and 
proposing  the  rradlng:  of  it,  be  very  modestly  concludes  thus, 
(page  349),  "  v  lictlier  these  words  belong  to  the  Welsh,  Gaelic, 
Sa^^on,  or  other  languages,  I  cannot  determine."  Of  course,  seeing 

NO.  III.  8  * 
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a  new  explanation  published  in  England  seven  years  later,  1 
expected  some  new  oiscoverv,  some  step  at  least  towards  extrica- 
tion from  those  puzzlings  difficnlties ;  but  how  matly  was  I  disap- 
pointed in  the  papers  mentioned  above.   Mr.  Hamper  bas  qnoled 
neither  the  Danish  nor  the  Latin  dissertation  of  Professor  Magnusen, 
nor  the  curious  work  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Grimm  on  German  Runes,  pub- 
lished at  Cottingen,  1 82  1 ,  nor  any  other  Danish  or  German  author, 
on  this  matter;   but,  contented  witli  his  own  knowledge  of  th^^ 
Anglo-Saxon,  he  declares  the  inscription  to  be  a  most  ridiculous 
sort  of  spell  in  that  language,  and  gravely  explains  it  as  such, 
although,  in  fact,  it  belongs  to  a  very  ditfeieut  tongue,  so  that  not 
a  word,  not  even  a  single  syllable,  is  right  in  the  readini^and  expla* 
nation  he  proposes.   This  the  author  himself,  or  any  bcKly  else, 
may  convince  himself  of  without  even  knowing  much  of  the  Anglo. 
Saxon ;  for,  1st,  if  the  cross,  as  the  author  states,  be  the  mark  of 
beginning  or  end,  which  on  a  ring  is  equivalent,  you  must  begin 
the  reading  from  that  mark,  or  it  must  evidently  be  false.  Now 
our  author  passes  by  the  first  nine  letters,  and  begins  with  the 
tenth,  and,  after  transposing  those  first  nine  letters,  he  throws 
tiitni  into  the  middle  of  the  inscription:  ut  cuuri^c  his  reading  is 
disturbed  and  false.    2.  In  an  inscription  of  merely  thirty  letters, 
distinctly  and  accurately  executed,  you  cannot  reasonably  suppose 
entirely  different  Bgures  to  represent  the  very  same  sound,  espe- 
cially if  the  alphabets  existing  of  that  kind  of  writing  assign  dif* 
ferent  powers  to  those  characters.  Now  our  author  has  taken  two 
figures  for  G,  two  for  E,  two  for  O,  nay  three  for  D  :  of  course 
his  readinp:  is  evidently  erroneous.   3.  The  ring  being  of  gold,  and 
pretty  fine  workmanship,  and,  consequently,  made  for  a  chief  of 
some  distinction,  by  an  artist  of  considerable  skill  in  his  time*; 
nioreover,  the  inscription,  consisiing  merely  of  three  words, — for 
there  are  only  three  distinctions  marked  on  the  other  ring  quoted  in 
Drake*s  Eboracum,  which  our  author  himself  considers  as  a  clue  of 
great  importance^  you  cannot  possibly  admit  two  or  three  blunders 
in  cv(  ry  word  ;  as  you  might,  perhaps,  on  a  monument  in  a  coun* 
try  churchyard,  or  over  some  shoemaker  or  tailor  of  the  common 
people  ;  especially  hs  there  '*»  nnother  sinMlar  niontiment,  bearing 
almost  the  vcrv  same  inscription.    Now  iMr.  Hamper,  after  having 
begun  the  reading,  transposed  the  words,  and  fixed  the  power  ot 

*  Perhaps  the  learned  writer  does  not  know  tiiat  a  ma^isive  gold  uruam«:iit, 
theToryh  or  Torques,  though  now,  intrinsically,  on  account  of  its  weight  and 
purity,  of  much  worth,  was,  in  olden  times,  a  mark  of  no  very  unusual  dis- 
tinction (see  Dr.  William  OTuglit's  Accotmt  of  the  Toryh,  in  our  2d  No. 
page  242,)  and,  with  this  line  ot  r^oning,  the  ring  in  question  need  not  be 
supposed  to  have  belonged  lo  any  illustrious  person,  at  least,  no  such  argu- 
ment can  be  sustained  upon  the  fiu:t  of  its  superior  workmanship. 

The  Torch  alluded  to  perplexed  the  most  eminent  goldsmiths  in  London 
as  to  the  mode  of  formUng  its  spiral  ornaments,  and  they  confessed  that,  in  the 
pusfut  (tge,  thct;  cowU  not  undertake  to  execute  a  similar  instnunenU-^Uow 
could  such  a  people  be  termed  barbarous — Euitobs. 
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the  letters  most  arbitrarily,  has  still  foimfl  himself  oblii^Gcl  to  insert 
three  letters,  throw  away  one,  nnd  chang;e  th(>  power  of  one, 
occurring  twice,  however,  in  his  two  tirst  words  ol'  llic  inscription, 
lo  order  to  make  it  look  like  Anglo-Saxon.  Of  course  it  is  certainly 
not  Anglo-SaiOD.  4.  The  most  curious  circumstaoce  is  still, 
perhaps,  that  the  reading  thus  violently  extorted  by  our  author, 
but  not  really  existing  on  the  ring,  is  not  Aqglo-Saxon,  any  more 
than  this  letter  is  Anglo*Saxon  ;  for,  besides  the  preposition  on, 
there  is  not  a  word  of  true  Anglo-Saxon  in  it,  and  tbatoa  is  cut 
out  of  the  middle  of  one  of  the  three  words,  and  composed  of 
letters  which  probably  neither  signify  o  nor  n,  nor  even  belong  t'j 
one  syllal'li  !  If  the  author  would  have  us  bencve  it  to  be  Anglo- 
Saxon,  he  ought,  I  tliink,  to  have  referred  to  some  !iramiuar,  where 
auch  forms  are  proved  ;  to  some  dictionary,  where  those  words  are 
recorded;  or  to  some  other  monuments  or  passages  of  known 
Anglo-Saxon  books,  where  such  expressions  occur :  but  he  has 
not  troubled  himself  the  least  about  any  proof  of  the  justness  or 
accuracy  of  the  words  he  has  formed.  The  only  thing  of  proba- 
bility in  his  explanation  is  a  quotation  from  Drake's  £'6oracKm 
(1735J,  "  whose  reveries,"  he  says,  "  shall  be  thrown  into  a  note." 
The  passage  quoted  contains  the  learned  Swedish  minister's  (the 
Rev.  Mr.  Serenius)  idea  of  this  inscription.  He  was  not  able  to 
make  out  more  than  one  word,  which  he  read  Gtasta'ponlo  {it 
should  be  Oiasla'pontol)^  and  which  he  thought  had  some  refe- 
rence to  the  abbey  of  OlaBtonbury.  This  seems  to  be  pretty  cor- 
rect, though,  according  to  most  of  the  alphabets,  it  ought  to  be 
GlcsUm-pontol ;  as  the  word  pon/o/,  however,  is  not  Anglo-Saxon, 
1  suppose  the  inscription  to  be  of  a  more  ancient  date,  for  instance 
about  the  lime  of  the  Saxon  war  and  conquest,  and  the  language  to 
be  Welsh  or  Ancient  British.  It  would  be  interesting  indeed,  on  liiis 
occasion,  to  know  the  early  history  of  Glastonbury,  which  you  })  r- 
liaps  may  supplv,  being  much  nearer  ;  as  to  the  rest,  it  is  cti  UhhIij 
to  the  WeUh  ^chuiars  we  must  iouk  for  iheirue  explanation  oj  these 
cufiom  monuments.  From  dictionaries  alone,  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  British  and  living  Welsh,  it  will  scarcely 
ever  be  found  out,  the  structure  of  that  language  being  so  very 
singular,  in  changing  the  initial  letters  of  the  words,  and  the  ortho* 
graphy  having  undergone  several  vast  alterations  at  different  times, 
even  some  of  the  letters  having  changed  figures.  The  inscription  on 
llie  gold  ring,  for  instance,  might  be  read,  .'Ercrlulit  criurivou  (or 
criuripon  Giuestae-ponlel,) and  the  tir^t  wotd  might  be  a  compound 
of  Welsh  acr,  acies,  prrelium  and  cnuled,  cruculu,  contracted  like 
the  English  past  for  passed ;  the  second  word  might  be  another 
compound  of  the  syllable  creii,  which  is  derived  from  crati,  blood ; 
and  the  last  word  might  be  thought  to  contain  the  Welsh  vont^  a 
bridge.  But  the  character  here  taken  for  c  is  sometimes  used  as  the 
vowel  fff  which  of  course  changes  the  reading  very  considerably. 

The  explanation  of  the  inscription  on  the  jasper  ring,  which  ia 
in  the  same  cbaracteri  and,  in  all  probability,  in  the  same  lan- 
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giiage,  as  that  of  the  golden  one,  also  presents  some  very  strant^e 
phcfiomcna.  1.  The  rmtlior  has  not  thon.;ht  right  to  give  us  any 
drawiii;!-,  nor  so  nnich  as  the  diuiensioiis,  or  the  least  descript'r  n 
of  tl  e  riiiij^,  how  it  is  made,  whether  the  letters  are  rclioved  or 
engraved,  whether  the  dots  or  ni  iiks  of  distinction  Ix  tween  the 
words  are  clear  and  sure,  and  made  lu  the  same  manner  as  the 
letters  or  not.  Nor  do  we  obtain  the  least  informatioii  of  these 
carious  things  from  the  perfectly  useless  dissertatioD  on  (he  rnnic 
jasper  ring,  by  Afr,  Fr.  Douce,  foUowiog  the  explanation  of  Mr* 
Hamper ;  so  that  one  must  think  that  neither  of  these  gentleroeik 
have  ever  seen  the  ring^^  and,  consequently,  the  accuracy  of  the 
inscription,  if  not  the  real  existence  of  the  ring,  roust  appear 
doubtful.  2.  The  satne  letters  as  you  s^c  on  the  gold  ring,  are 
here  qnite  otherwise  ;  for  oxample,  one  and  the  same  character 
that  is  read  there  N,  is  here  E;  another  is  Aon  the  fdnner,  O  ou 
iliis  ;  tlie  N  of  the  golden  ring,  is  here  P;  nay,  one  that  was  taken 
for  O  ou  the  former,  is  here  declared  to  be  F;  bui  how  the  letters 
have  come  to  change  power  in  such  a  singular  manner,  iVoin  p^^e 
26  to  1 17  of  the  same  volume,  the  author  has  not  been  pleased  to 
inform  us.  I  know  not  whether  the  beginning  of  Mr.  I>ouce*s 
dissertation  does  not  contain  a  hint  of  the  explication  of  this  mys- 
tery ;  it  runs  thus,  **  The  explanation  of  the  inscription  on  Mr. 
Cumberland's  runic  ring,  whicn  has  been  presented  to  the  Society 
(of  London  Antiquaries),  by  its  truly  learned  member,  (Mr, 
Han^p  r  )  Is  in  alt  respects  so  lucid  and  satisfactory,  that  not  a 
?hrtrl()w  of  doubt  could  have  fallen  on  its  accuracy  ^nd  proprierv(!) 
but  It  will  be  no  small  2;ratification  to  that  gentleman  tu  learn  that 
previously  to  the  a|)j)lieatio;i  which  he  received  on  the  subject,  »i 
copy  of  the  inscription  on  the  ring  had  been  conveyed  to  Profissor 
Finn  Magnuseu,  at  Copenhagen,  and  that  this  gentleman  Aas 
reduced  the  im^crijUion  to  precisely  the  same  wordSp  the  parties  dif- 
fering only  in  otie  letter,  where  the  advantage  is  eWdeutly  qq  the 
side  of  Mr*  Hamper." 

But  cciuialy  one  would  think  some  spell  had  occasioned  Mr. 
Hamper*8  now  reading  the  tetters  quite^  otherwise  than  before. 
Mr.  Dottcey  it  is  true,  explains  it  otherwise,  intimating  that  Mr. 
Hamper  had  now  found  a  clue  to  the  words  (meaning  ike  letters) 

of  the  inscription  in  the  Cotton  Library  of  Manuscripts;  but  Mr. 
Hamper  honestly  declares  it  is  that  alphabet  engraved  in  Hicke's, 
lib.  ii.  and  quoted  also  on  account  of  the  golden  ring,  page  2d. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  justice  requires  me  to  observe,  that  rrofemr 

Finn  Magnu-en  merely  ap;ree8  wi?!i  nnr  tinthor  in  tlie  reading  of 
the  inscription,  but  has  not  meddled  ilie  least  with  the  transform- 
ing- it  into  the  fictitious  Anglo-Saxon,  or  with  the  explanation  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  liaujper,  although  he  thought  the  two  tirst  hues 
looked  somewhat  like  the  Dano^Saxon.  "  Qui  lingua;  Hacce  verha 
adscribenda  $unl  jam  non  discernere  audeo  quamvis  duo  prioie& 
linese  Dano-Saxontco  idionati  cognate  appareant,"  are  bis  own 
expressions^  alleged  by  Mr.  Douce,  p.  120. 
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Our  aMtbor  tells  us  that  tills  inscription  is  leiS  difficult  than 
most  other  relics  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  that  it  is  a  Daito-Sajloa 
amulet  agaiostthe  plague,  which  he  reads  wonderfully  well ; 

Eryri  uf  mol 
Yri  uri  wol 
Wles  te  pote  not. 

But  afterwards  he  most  unluckily  translates  into  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  Anglo-Saxon  ;  this  he  renders  again  into  Latin  ;  nay,  even 
(to  sliow  he  is  a  poet)  into  English  verse.  As  to  his  Dano-Saxon 
text,  he  does  not  explain  a  biiigle  word  of  it,  nor  is  there  one  word 
of  Danish  in  it,  as  far  as  I  am  ahle  to  discover :  and  as  to  his 
Saxon  translationi  I  shall  merely  analyze  one  word  of  it»  viz.  yri, 
in  the  text.  This  he  translates  ara,  which,  again,  he  renders  into 
Latin  by  remitte  (nostrara  pestem);  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  ara  is, 
in  reality,  the  imperfect  of  arian  honorare,  and,  consequently, 
ought  to  be  rendered  honora  (nostram  pestem) !  which  is  a  most 
ridiculous  phrase,  but,  very  happily,  not  at  all  existing  in  the 
inscription.  If  you  look  at  the  legend  itself,  as  exhibited,  pretty 
correctly  I  think,  here  above,  you  will  easily  discover,  that  it  is 
neither  Anglo-Saxon  nor  Dano-Saxon,  but,  in  all  probability,  the 
very  same  description  as  on  the  golden  ring,  and  on  the  ring  quoted 
from  Drake's  Eboracum^  with  some  small  variations,  being  perhaps 
merely  dialects  of  the  same  words ;  so  that  each  of  these  three 
lines  corresponds  with  one  of  the  words  on  the  other  rings.  The 
first  word,  Eryri,  is  purely  Welsh,  and  even  the  appellation  of  a 
mountainous  tract  of  North  Wales,  As  I  sliowed  Professor  Finn 
Magnusen  the  article  Eryri,  in  Richards^sWeish  Dictionary,  he  was 
struck  with  another  word  close  by,  viz.  Eryrai,  an  eaglestone, 
and  thought  the  jasper  of  the  ring  might  possibly  be  such  an  eagle- 
stone.  But,  if  the  representation  of  the  inscription,  exhibited  page 
1 17,  be  correct,  there  is  a  distinction  between  these  syllables,  thus^ 
Ery-ri,"  which  would  make  one  imagine  that  it  was  two  distinct 
words,  and  the  last  a  form  of  rhi,  a  prince  or  lord.  As  to  the 
word  wolf  which  is,  in  reality,  an  Anglo-Saxon  expression  for 
plague,  it  may  also,*in  Welsh,  be  a  form  of  ttioI,  or  perhaps  of  mats/, 
praise,  or  moel,  a  hill ;  for  instance,  y  voei,  the  hill. 

I  do  not  pretend  at  all  to  determine  any  of  the  words,  wluck  I 
most  willinyly  leave  to  the  Welsh  antignaru-s  to  erplain,  T  merely 
think  I  have  discovered  the  true  language  of  Lhese  monurnents; 
as  also,  most  likely,  of  the  Broeteades,  and  the  lost  gold  horn  of 
Copenhagen:  if,  however,  I  should  be  mistaken  in  this,  I  hope  I 
have  discovered,  at  least,  that  Mr.  Hampers  explanations  arejusl 
as  good  as  none. 

Ci^penha^trn  June  12,  1828.  Danus. 

This  appeal  to  Welsh  etymologists,  by  the  learned  philologist, 
displays  a  mind  far  superior  (at  all  events  in  freedom  from  preju- 
dices) to  neighbouring  antiquaries*  The  mora  distant  an  individual 
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is  placed  from  the  petty  jealousies  created  by  provincial  preposses- 
sions,  the  more  enlightened  may  we  expect  to  find  his  resenrches; 
and  the  learned  professor,  profmnid  in  the  ancient  and  modera 
languages  of  Europe,  is  undoubtedly  no  mean  authority,  on  a 
subject  which  relates  to  the  honour  ot  Cambria,  in  restoring  the 
snatched  laurel  to  its  rightful  owner.  We  have  examined  the 
disputed  inscription,  and  feel  no  betitatioD,  as  far  as  our  owo 
opinions  go,  in  pronouncing  it  pure  Welsh. 

THE  INSCRII'TION. 

The  original  characters  are  omitted, 

Erj'ri  iif  mol 
Yri  uri  wol 
*G1aestie  pontol. 

IN  MODERN  WELSU, 

En'ri  wyf  moli 
Erai  vriwol 
Gloesau,  pan  wyt'ool. 

1  praise  Er)  ri,t 

Tho'  a  fraguieut  of  tl»e  rock, 

It  is  paiorol  to  be  sepaiated  from  thee. 

We  should  be  happy,  however,  to  gain  further  information  from 
our  learned  correspondents. — fioivoas* 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

PARISH  OF  KBIVOPi  UOKTQOMEaTSBlRE. 
BYG.M. 

Previous  to  my  entering  on  the  account  of  this  parish,  I  be^ 
leave  to  add  a  supplementary  note  to  each  of  the  accounts  already 
published  of  the  parishes  of  Llan-Silin  and  Llan  Wynnoy. 

K  In  the  Cambro-Briton,  vol.  i.  p.  458,  I  endeavoured  to  cor- 
rect an  erroneous  opinion  then  prevalent,  that  the  Svcharth 
(buarth  y  beirdd),  the  mansion  of  Ownin  Glyndwr,  where  his  bard, 
lolo  Goch,  wrote  his  w  LU-known  luMtaiion  Poem,  descriptive  of  his 
munificent  patron's  house,  park,  deer,  and  fishponds,  was  situate 
in  Glyn-Dyvrdwy,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Dee,  between  Llan  GoUen 
and  Corwen.  On  the  contrary,  1  made  it  manifest  to  any  unbiased 

*  By  the  system  of  Webh  muUtionsi  the  same  chancier  may  be  used  for 
G  and  W. 
t  Snowdoa. 
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mind,  that  Glyndwr's  mansion  of  Sycharlh  was  in  the  parish 
of  Llan-Silin,  lull  twelve  miles  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Dee.  I 
then  thought  that  I  was  the  6rst  who  had  found  out  the  site  of  this 
mansion  of  Glyndwr,  in  the  year  1792  :  but  since  I  published  the 
discovery  in  the  Cambro-Briton,  in  1820,  I  have  beea  favored 
with  evidence  that  the  Sycharth  of  Llan-Silin  had  been  noticed  six 
years  before  my  visit  to  the  spot ;  as  appears  by  the  following* 
extract  of  a  letter  from  the  late  John  Evans,  of  Hwyn  y  groeSf 
esq.,  to  the  late  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  bart. 

Moi/  17,  1786. 

....**  We  rode  on  to  Sycharth,  where  the  fuller's  house  and 
iiiiil  iiutdc  a  picturesque  appearance,  from  the  ruinous  aad  shat- 
tered state  they  are  in.  I  made  a  sketch  of  the  former,  but  had 
not  time  to  carry  off  the  mill,  which  I  longed  to  do,  and  will  do 
the  first  favorable  opportunity*  We  then  vbited  the  house, 
which  stands  pleasantly  upon  a  round  green  knoll,  and  correspotids 
exactly  with  the  site  of  Owen  Glyndwr's  habitation ;  as  described 
in  a  poem  of  a  Biitish  bard  of  that  time,  called  lolo  Goch,  previous 
to  his  higher  advancement  in  life,  and  residence  at  Glyndwrdwy, 
The  name  of  this  place  was  Sydun  th,  and  iiad  a  park  on  high 
ground  adjoining.  This  is  exuctl)^  tlie  case;  and  what  still  con- 
firms the  opinion  is  a  high  keep  or  castellet  just  above  the  house, 
surronnded  with  a  deep  ditch  and  high  moand,  similar  to  that  at  his 
subsequent  place  of  residence.  The  court  of  the  manor  of  Cyti- 
llaith  Owen  (SO  called  from  him  I  suppose)  was  kept  in  the  parlour 
of  this  house  till  within  these  few  years.  The  roof  is  now  in  ruins, 
and  the  spars  and  the  timbers  exposed  to  the  weather."* 

2.  In  the  history  of  the  parish  of  Llan-Wynnog,  in  the  Cambrian 

Quarterly  Magazine,  p.  31,  a  short  notice  is  taken  of  a  monument 
in  the  church,  to  the  intmory  of  Mathew  Pryce,  of  Park,  tsrj. 
The  copy  of  the  inscription  being  then  mislaid,  and  since  found, 
is  here  subjoined  : 

*'  Math*  Pryop,  of  Park  pen  pryce,  in  the  C"^  of  Monti;'',  esq. 
eldest  sou  of  John  Pryce,  of  Park,  esq.  by  Mary  dan'  ot  \V "'  Reed, 
•  •  *  of  the  Newtown  laniilv.  Mathew  Pryce  served  m  the  two 
last  paiiiument  ui  Chalks  II.  for  the  Borough  of  Moutgomery. 
He  died  23*  Jan'r,  1699,  aged  60." 

Over  the  monument  are  the  arms  of  Mailicvv  Prvce,  partly  per 
pale.    1.  Gules,  lion  rampant  regardant,  or.    2.  Argent,  fess  or^ 

*  On  another  visit  to  S^harikf  to  1821, 1  examined  the  timber  materials 

of  a  roofle=5s  outbuild  in'j!:,  and  found  a  partition  in  a  cow-house  to  consist  of  a 
part  of  the  '*  polls*'  of  the  iiall  of  Glyntnvr.  "  Sic  transit  "  $cc.  In  old  timber- 
buUt  iuansiou:>,  the  partition  between  tlm  liall  and  kitchen  coiuniotily  con- 
sisted of  upright  oak  planks  and  boards  in  dtensCton ;  the  inch  boafds 
grooved  into  the  two-inch  planks.  On  representing  the  state  aad  quality  of 
these  materials  to  the  present  proprietor  of  St/charth,  they  were  taken  down 
and  rcntuved  tu  Llan  Gedwyo,  about^two  miles  distant^  in  order  tluit  they 
might  be  preserved. 
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between  three  bonrs*  bends  conpcd  sable,  tusked  or.  Near  this 
monument,  there  still  rcmnins  tlic  t  scutcheon  put  up  on  the  funeral 
of  John  Pryce,  of  Park,  the  taiher  of  Mathew  Pryce.  Tlic  shield 
has  nine  divisions:  1.  Gules,  Hon  rampant  regardant,  or,  cjuartered 
%viih  argent,  Uiree  boars'  heads  couped  sable,  tusked  or;  the  former 
beine  the  arms  of  Atheitiam  the  Praiseworthy,  the  stem  of  Uie  fifth 
royal  tribe  of  Wales,  and  the  latter  those  of  his  son  CadogtMMt 
and  are  still  borne  thus  quartered  by  their  descendants,  and, 
among  others,  by  Earl  Cadogan.  2.  Party  perbend  sinister, 
ermine  and  ermines,  surmounted  with  a  lion  rampant  guardant,  or, 
{Tudor  Trevor.)  3.  Three  flambeaux.  4.  Three  roses,  leaved 
and  seeded  proper.  5.  A  nag's  head  erased,  qu.?  6.  A  chevron 
inter  three  spear  heads.    7.  Three  greyhounds  courant,  collared 

f ules.  8.  Quarterly,  Ist  and  '3d  argent  lion  passant  gules,  2d  and 
th  gules  lion  passant  argent.  9.  Gulet  lion  rampant,  or.  The 
colours  are  so  much  faded^  that  some  of  them  may  nave  been  here 
misnomered.   Motto.  Satpnsirhie  ieimL 


•  KBtVOP. 

Steium  l^Name.  The  most  common  names  of  parishes,  in  some 
parts  of  Wales,  are  compounded  of  Uan,  a  village-church,  or  place 
of  meeting,  pre6xed  to  the  name  of  the  adopted  patron  saint  of 
the  place,  as  Llan  Wynnog,  the  church  of  Gwynnog,  <^r. ;  Meivod, 
therefore,  it  is  more  than  probable,  bore  its  prcsenl  tiuine  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Many  conjectures  have  been 
offered  as  to  the  origin  ot  the  name,  to  refute  which  would  be  only 
wasting  time  and  paper.  Some  men  are  too  fond  of  showing 
their  skill  in  etymology  by  rejecting  some  letters  and  substituting 
others,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  objectionable.  By  taking 
such  liberties,  a  door  is  opened  for  ever«varying  absurdities ;  for 
one  guess  would  be  as  good  as  another  equally  forced  and  fan- 
ciful. If  the  etymology  of  a  word  or  name  be  not  obvious  at  the 
first  glance,  tiie  Peloponnesians  sliould  let  it  rest  in  its  original  nnd 
uncorrupted  form.  Fortunately  for  Meivod,  Dr.  O.  Pughe  has 
inserted  it  in  his  Welsb-Englisli  Dictionary,  in  its  simple  slate, 
With  the  expluiiuLiou  that  it  signifies  a  cliampaiyn  place  of  settle- 
ment, Metyod,  then,  is  a  very  proper  term,  and  may  have  been 
applied  to  this  fine  valley  bv  its  first  setUerSi  when  they  migrated 
westward  from  the  plain  of  Salop,  (as  now  called^)  and  fofiowed 
the  course  of  the  Yfmwy, 

Here,  then*  is  an  end  put  to  many  fanciful  etymologies ;  to  the 
fairy  tale  of  yma-i-vod  (here  to  be)  loudly  uttered  by  a  supernatural 
voice  at  every  midnight  hour,  whilst  uninspired  mortals  were  busily 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  build  the  parish-church  in  a  wrung 

place,  near  a  yew  tree,  still  standing,  about  a  mile  more  north- 
ward. y»i<i  i-vody  yma-i'vod,  was  repeatedly  utterrd,  for  many 
nights,  without  being  attended  to ;  at  length  the  waroiug  voice 
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burst  out  indignantly,  with  greater  vehemencet  into  **  Yma-mynna-' 
i-vodr  (here  I  must  be!)  The  builders  became  alarmed,  and 
still  more  so  wficn  tlieir  work  each  day  fell  in  the  night  :  their 
masonry  was  but  a  cobweb  to  encouuter  the  shears  of  fate  ;  the 
midnie^ht  yell  in  the  valley  still  continued:  it  was  iho  warning 
voice  of  Gwyddvarck,  the  hermit,  who  had  a  few  oionihs  before 
breathed  his  last  on  his  stony  bed  on  a  nei^hbonriog  cliff,  a  bed 
still  shown  to  the  curious  tourist.  The  panshioners»  at  a  Testry 
mssembled,  obeyed  the  invisible  monitor,  built  the  church  on  the 
spoty  and  elected  Gwyddvarch  for  their  tutelary  saint. 

Here,  also.  Is  an  end  put  to  Mau^'Vod,  to  YKmy-vad,  and  espe- 
cially to  Meudwi^'vod,  (the  hermit's  cell»)  which,  as  a  better  desig- 
nation for  a  growing  village,  was,  they  say,  converted  to  Meudmjf* 
Ian,  and  afterwards  Latinized  to  Medu^aniim*  Of  this  latter  term, 
more  will  be  said  in  a  future  section. 

Section  2. —  Village,  Churches^  Vicars,  Sfc,  Liverpool  has,  by  the 
aid  of  comnierce,  from  a  tillage  of  Bshermen's  huts,  become  one 
of  the  c;:reatest  seaports  in  Europe  :  Merthyr  Tudvil,  from  a  poor 
moiinlriin  linmlet,  by  its  mineral  resources,  has  become  the  most 
wealtliy  and  populous  lowa  in  Wales;  and  Meivod,  without  trade, 
<»mmerce,  or  mines,  has,  from  a  village  of  a  few  thatched  cottages, 
without  a  single  slated  dwelling  a  few  years  back,  now  become  a 
small  town  of  well-built,  and  aH  slated,  stone  houses,  though  its 
only  thoroughfare  be  for  lime  and  coal,  to  supply  more  western 
parts  with  manure  and  fuel. 

Churches.  The  assumption  that  Meivod,  inconsiderable  as  it 
must  have  been  as  a  village,  should,  notwithstanding,  have  three 
distinct  places  for  religious  worship,  all  within  the  precincts  of  the 

Present  churchyard,  rests  u[)on  no  frail  foundation.  Thomas 
*rice,  of  Llan  Vyllin,  esq.  a  s(  und  auliquary  upon  most  subjects, 
excepting  the  authenticity  of  GeoiiVey  of  Monmouth's  history,  and 
the  situation  of  Mediolanum,  says  of  Meivod,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Babin|;ton,  dated  April  12}  1701 :  **  Besides  the  parish*chnrch 
now  standing,  I  myself  have  seen  the  ruins  of  two  others/'  The 
j^ni  in  point  of  time  may  be  that  dedicated  to  St,  Gwyddvarch,  the 
hermit  already  mentioned,  althorij^h  I  am  not  informed  in  what 
century  he  prartisc^l  his  self-denials.  We  are,  however,  told  that 
be  was  a  son  of  A  malar  us,  Brenin-y-Pwyl,  which  some  writers 
have  rendered  "  Prince  of  Poland."  But  Sclavonian,  ot Polish,  as 
Amalarus  may  sound  to  a  Welsh  ear,  yet,  probably,  we  need  not 

So  out  of  Montgomeryshire  to  find  his  place  of  residence.  tW> 
ition  fixes  the  spot  where  the  church  of  Gwyddvarch  stood^ 
namely,  at  the  western  gate,  near  a  house  called*' Me  Jail,**  in 
Bridge  street.  This  location  is  confirmed  by  an  old  parish  register, 
specifyinp^  what  portion  of  the  present  churchyard  fence  were  to 
be  kept  in  repair  by  tlie  freeholders  of  the  several  townships. 
This  document  has  one  item  as  follows : 

NO.  1X1.  T  t 
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'*  Fencing  of  the  churchyard  belong  to  ccrfaine  messuagje*,  SeCm 
within  the  townships  of  Glascoed,  Dolobran,*  and  DyfiryQ»  .upon 

the  west  end  of  the  chnrch  of  Mv\  nt,  and  begining  at  the  corner 
of  Gwyddfarch  chuici  yard,  vidt.  in  the  place  wliero  one  Jonet's 
house  stood,  every  i^lat  conteining  seaven  foot  in  length,  &q.** 

The  second  church  was  dedicated  to  Tysilio,  a  saint  and  a  writer 
of  the  seventh  century.  He  was  second  son  of  Brochwel  Ys^y- 
throLT.  who,  according  to  the  author  of  Histuria  Divce  Monacellae, 
had  his  palace  where  the  oid  clmrch  of  St.  Chad's,  in  Sitrewsbury, 
once  stood.  Hiitory  is  ftilent  as  to  the  time  this  church  was 
erected.  Cynddelw,  the  poet  laureate  of  the  twelfth  centory, 
composed  a  poem,  which  is  published  in  the  Archaiologyi  in  honour 
of  Tysilio,  bis  favorite  saint.  He  describes  the  edifice  as  conti- 
guous to  that  of  Gicyddvarch,  having  cloisters  with  towering  a7ure 
spires.  The  matins,  the  lighted  tapers,  the  whole  service,  the 
whisperings  of  the  morning  breeze,  all  unite  in  inspiring  the  bard 
with  devotion  and  jiraise.  He  seems  enraptured  wiien  he  describes 
the  collective  beau  lies  of  his  "  Meivod  wen"  glorying  in  its  station 
between  two  rivers.  He  eulogizes  one  Caradoe,  whom  he  styles 
archdeacon  of  the  church,  as  a  muniBcent  patron.  Of  the  church- 
yard be  says  "gwydd  vynwent,  gw^ddva  breninedd/'  conspi* 
cuous  enclosure,  the  buriaUplace  of  princes. 

Accordingly,  we  are  informed  by  Caradoc  of  Llao  Carvan,  a 
contenipoiary  historian,  that,  in  the  year  1 159,  MadocabMeredydd, 

prince  of  Powys,  was  buried  in  this  church,  **  yn  eglwys  Tysilio 
yn  Meivod  :"  and  subsequent  historinns  add,  that  Gruffydd  Maelor, 
Madoc's  eldest  son,  and  lord  of  the  lower  moiety  of  Powvs,  was 
bunud  in  the  same  church,  in  the  year  1190.  From  Cvnddelw's 
expression,  **  gwydd va  breninedd,"  we  may  infer  that  most  of  the 
princes  of  the  two  races  of  Mervyn  and  Convyn,  who  resided  at 
the  neighbouring  castle  of  MathravaU  had  their  sepultures  in  the 
fane  of  this  popular  saint.  Churches  dedicated  to  him,  and  bear- 
ing his  name,  are  widely  spread  throughout  the  four  provinces  of 
Wales.  Meivod  had  its  three  saints,  but  the  festival  of  Tysilio 
only  was  observed  by  the  parishioners  In  their  annual  wake, 
Nov.  \m,  O.  S.,  until  of  late  years,  whrn  such  encaenia,  haviiin- 
drgcneiulcd  hum  their  original  intention,  tell  deservedly  into  dis- 
repute. 

The  third  church,  tlie  only  one  now  standing,  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  and,  according  to  Caradoc,  was  consecrated  in  lite  year 

♦  Tliese  two  townships  of  Glotgoed  and  Dolobranf  sometime  subsequeat 

to  the  dutp  nf  this  specification,  were  Med  lu  the  townsliip  of  Bryn  y  JBico, 
to  form  one  conslablewic,  under  the  apiK>siie  apiicll.Uion  o{  Teirfrcv,  (Three 
Townships.)  On  a  late  divbion  ana  enclosure  of  waste  lands,  it  would 
have  been  fortunate  fiw  the  freeholders  of  Bryn  y  Bwq,  if  the  coosolitlatioQ 
lirul  nevf  r  taken  place,  and  tbn  name  Teirinv  Devsr  been  kuown  smong  the 
townships  of  the  parish  of  Meivod. 
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?  !  55  There  is  much  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  given  of  these 
cliu relies  by  modern  writers.  Mr.  Pennant  states  that  the  present 
church  is  that  of  Tysiho,  and  that  Eglwys  Vair,  (St.  Mary's,) 
together  with  that  of  Gwtjddvarch,  have  disappeared.  But 
Cynddelw's  description  of  Tysilio's  church  does  not  accord  with 
the  present  edifice,  Otbert  suppose  that  Madoc  ab  Meredydd  was 
the  foander  of  St.  Mary's  church.  But  this  prince,  owing  to  hts 
situation  on  the  marches,  between  the  eagle  of  Owain  Gwynedd 
and  the  vulture  of  England,  politically  thought  he  had  more  need 
of  building  castles  than  churches.  IIl  had  already  built  the  castles 
of  Oswestry  and  Overton  ;  and  in  the  very  year  in  which 
St.  Mai y's  church  in  Meivod  was  consecrated,  he  was  engaged  in 
erecting  the  "castle  of  Caer  Eiijion,  over  against  Cymmer." 
Madoc  quitted  the  scene  of  perpetual  hostilities  in  1159,  only 
four  years  after  the  consecration  of  St.  Mary's ;  and,  had  he  been 
the  founder  of  that  new  church*  he  would^  most  probably,  hare 
ordered  his  sepulture  there.  But  Caradoc,  the  only  light  we  have 
to  dispel  the  gloom  of  that  dark  age,  says,  positively,  that  Madoc 
was  buried  in  the  eider  church  of  St.  Tysilio,  where  his  family 
vaults  were. 

Tlie  present  church  is  a  capacious  edifice,  consi^tin^r  oC  a  double- 
roofed  nave,  and  an  ai'^Tc  on  the  north  side,  with  a  (juadrangular 
tower  furnislied  with  three  beils.  Internally,  it  is  far  from  being 
either  elegant  or  commodious.  Near  the  font  is  an  antique  tomb- 
stone, without  inscription,  save  rude  sculptures  in  bass-relief  of  a 
St  Catharine's  wheel  in  chief,  a  sword,  and  the  edges  garnbhed 
with  figures  in  humble  representation  of  what  are  called  "  true 
love's  knots.*'  In  the  chancel  is  a  monument,  from  which  the 
following  inscription  is  copied: 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Meriel  Williames,  youngest  daughter  of 
Richard  Powell,  of  Worthyn,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  esq.  by 
Elizabeth,  his  second  wife,  ( iie  of  the  dan-xhters  of  Hichard  Corbel, 
of  Adderley,  esq,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  daughter  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Broidev.  Tlie  said  Merit!  liavin^  married  John 
Williames,  of  Vslua  CuUvyn,  esq  descended  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Cocliwillan,  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon,  who  died  21st  Decem- 
ber, 1685,  is  here  interred  in  the  same  grave  with  him,  in  hope  of 
a  joyful  resurrection ;  and  afterw&rds  continued  a  sorrowful  widow 
to  her  death,  which  happened  on  January  13th,  1702,  in  the  75th 
year  of  her  age,  to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  ali  her  friends  and 
relations,  and  the  great  loss  of  the  poor,  who  never  wanted  her 
charitable  assistance.  To  whose  pious  memory,  E.  Powell,  her 
nephew  and  executor,  erected  this  mooument  of  her  gredl  worth 
and  his  own  gratitude.** 

In  tlic  chancel  window,  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  legend,  in  old 
charaeters,  cf»mnicmi  »i  uiin;^^  the  names  of  the  two  saints  of  tlie 
churches  which  have  disappeared.    U  is  not  improbable  iUac  they 
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were  preserved  out  of  the  ruins  of  those  edifices  by  a  John  Ro^er, 
rector  of  this  church,  at  a  period  now  unknown,  as  Brown  Willi* 
has  not  given  us  a  list  of  the  rectori  ci  thii  pariah.  The  painted 
glait  here  referred  to  hamg  disappeared,  the  legend,  ai  copied  in 
the  yetr  1796,  it  here  preferred. 


Ste.  Oaydberch,  Ste.  Tussilian,  Orate  pro  Johe  Roger,  rector. 


Rector,  Vicars.  The  only  rector  recorded  by  Br.  WiDis  is 
Dr.  Magnui,  a  foundling,  he  says,  of  Newark  upon  Trent. 
Henry  VIII.  employed  him  as  a  foreign  ambassador.  He  after- 
wards became  archdeacon  of  the  east  riding  of  York,  canon  of 
"Windsor,  rector  of  Bedall,  Yorkshire,  and,  in  1537,  he  was  col- 
lated by  Bishop  Warton  to  the  three  rectories  of  Meivod,  Guils- 
field,  and  Pool.  How  long  this  great  pluralist  held  them  we  are 
not  informed ;  probably  until  Cardinal  Wolsey  procared  a  grant  of 
them,  firom  the  king,  to  endow  hia  college,  now  Christ  Charch, 
Oxford ;  and  since  then  the  three  parishes  have  had  vicars  only. 
The  site  of  the  rector's  house  at  Meivod  is  still  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Moat,  a  square  area,  surrounded  by  water,  in  a  field  called 
the  moat  meadow;  for  wliich,  and  other  rectorial  glebe,  the  vicar 
pa^s  rent  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christ's  church,  for  the  time 
being. 

A.D.  1578.  Bishop  Hughes,  of  St.  Asaph,  held  the  vicarage  in 
his  own  hands  for  this  year  only,  contrary  to  his  general  practice. 
Strype,  in  his  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  says  that  he  held  sixteen 
livings,  seven  with  cures,  and  nine  sinecures,  in  commendam. 
LoraKeeper  Egerton  presented  others  to  two  of  these  lifings,  and 
the  queen  to  two  more ;  and,  at  last,  in  the  year  1601 » the  pmlate 
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having  held  some  of  the  benefices  for  iweaty-seveu  years,  he  wdi 
deprived  of  all,  by  a  power  superior  to  that  of  the  lord  keeper  or 
the  queen. 

Id  1579.  David  Powell^  vicar  of  Rhiwabon,  became  also  vicar 
of  Meivod ;  he  was  admitted  d.d.  in  1583,  and  ia  well  known  at 
the  first  publisher  of  Caradoe*$  History  of  Wales  in  l^fflish,  and 
anootator  on  the  Itinerary',  &c.  of  €Hraldua  Catnbrensis.  The 

Doctor  had  six  sons  and  six  daughters ;  the  names  of  his  five 
elder  sons  all  ended  in  c/;  Samuel,  Daniel,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  and 
Michael.  He  was  also  sinecure  rector  of  Liansantfraid  yn  Mechair), 
aod  prebendary  of  Llan  Vair  Talhaern,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Asaph.  He  resided  chiefly  at  iihiwabon.  According  to 
Brown  WiUisy  his  son  Samuel^  succeeded  him  as  vicar  of  the  latter 
benefice;  but  I  have  seen  a  statement^  in  manuscript,  that 
Dr.  Powell's  eldest  son,  Samuel,  died  youn^,  and  was  buried  on 
the  same  day  as  his  father. 

Three  vicars  intervened  between  Dr.  Powell  and  Randolph 
DavieSy  a.m.  who  was  collated  vicar  of  Meivod,  and  sioecure 
rector  of  Cwm,  near  St.  Asaph,  by  Bishop  GmfTydd,  in  the  year 

1661,  according  to  Edward?,  in  !i?s  t;dition  of*  Brown  Willib's 
Survey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  268  and  393  ;  but  the  register  of  Meivud  varies 
coDsiderabiy  as  to  dates,  as  will  appear  by  the  toliowmg  extracts : 

"  Matrimonium  legitimum  contrat  fuit  inter  Randolphum 
Davies  vicarium  hujus  parochis  et  Mariam  filiam 
Johannis  Williams  derici,  10^  die  Junii,  1648." 

Again  :  "  Johannes  hlius  Randolphi  Davies  Vicaiii  hujus  paro* 
chiee  baptiz.  fuit  8°  Julii,  1651." 

By  the  former  extract,  it  appears  that  Randolph  Davies  was 
vicar  of  Meivod  at  least  thirteen  years  previous  to  the  date  of  his 
collation  in  the  '*  Survey."  The  register  certifies  the  vicar's  burial 
thus:  "  Doni  ilanulphus  Dduies  Clef  de  Peniarlh  Sepuitus, 
25°  Feb*  IG^S."   The  Survey  dates  the  collation  of  his  successor^ 

Richard  Derwaa»  by  Barrow,  1697/'  Could  the  living  be  two 
years  vacant  ?  If  to,  it  occurred  during  Bishop  Jones's  preiateship. 

The  register  contains  the  baptisms  of  thirteen  children  of 
Randolph  Davies,  vicar,  and  Mary,  his  wife«  from  the  year  1649 
to  1666«  According  to  the  above  dates«  he  held  the  living  forty- 
seven  years.    During  his  incumbency,  Quakerism,  Ac.  had  made 

a  considerable  schism  in  his  flock  ;  and,  as  an  endeavour  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  dissent,  he  published,  in  the  year  1675,  a  tract 
of  237  pages,  12mo.  in  excellent  ^\  ulsh,  with  a  dedication  of  five 
pages,  in  the  same  language,  to  Edward  Vaughan,  of  Llwydiarth, 
es^.  The  hrst  titlepage,  in  English,  thus  :  ''A  Try  all  of  the 
SpiritSi  or  a  Discovery  of  False  Prophets^  and  a  Caveat  to  beware 
of  them;  or  a  short  Treatise  on  1  John,  tv«  !•  Wherein  is  dis- 
covered, by  the  light  of  God's  Word,  expounded  by  antiquity. 
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that  several  Doctrines  of  the  Papists,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Quakers,  are  tlisngreeable  to  tlie  Holv  Scripture,  and  care- 
fully to  be  avoided  by  every  Man  that  loves  the  Salvation  of  his 
Soul.  ProJBeclesia  clctmitant,  et  contra  Ecclesiam  dimicant.  Cypr.** 

There  is  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  parish,  that  this  vicar's  wife 
had  a  sister  living  at  Pentre*  Go',  and  otie  Sunday  morning  iliey 
met  at  Pentre'  Parog,  to  cross  each  other's  path  at  right  angles, 
one  doe  Bouth^  towards  chtirch,  the  other  due  west,  towards  the 
frieod^s  roeeting-hoose,  at  Coed  Ck>wryd,  near  Dolobran.  After  a 
few  words  of  salutation  had  passed,  and  each  preparing  to  depart, 
the  vicar's  wife  said,  '*If  you  had  grcLce,  my  dear  sister,  you  would 
come  with  me."  A  reply  was  instantly  given :  If  thou  hadsl 
g^race,  thou  wouldst  come  with  me**  And  so,  both  orthodox  in 
their  own  minds,  they  departed  towards  their  respective  places  of 
worship. 

Rf\ndolph  Davics  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Derwas,  in  1697, 

according"  to  Willis,  lie  boiicylit  a  tencnicnt  in  Nantvmeichiaid, 
now  let  at  about  £\(jper  ann>im,  wliich  he  bequeathed  to  the  vicar 
and  church-wardens,  for  the  time  beiiig,  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

One  vicar  intervened  between  Derwas  and  Salusbary  Pryce,  t>.  d. 
who  was  collated  by  Bishop  Tanner,  in  1741.  He  held  ibe 
livinu:  fiftv-three  years,  and  \\  as  p  i.indfather  to  the  late  Dr.  Trevor, 
of  Euslham,  prebendary  ui  Ciiester,  &c.,  and  of  the  present  John 
Humphreys,  of  Bod-Heilin,  esq.,  and  of  the  late  brave  naval 
officer,  Capt.  Salusbury  Humphreys,  who  committed  a  bold,  yet 
jusUBable  error,  in  Bring  on  the  Cnesapeak,  an  American  ship  of 
war. 

Section  3«  Siiuaiiont  Divisionif  Rwers,  Springs,  The  village  of 
Meivod  is  about  twenty*four  miles  distant  from  Shrewsbury,  sia- 
teen  from  Oswestry,  and  seven  from  Welshpool.  The  parish  is 
about  eight  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  four  in  breadth*  It  was, 
formerly,  a  portion  of  Powys  Wenwynwyn,  or  that  moiety  allotted 
by  Meredydd  ab  Bleddyn  to  his  grandson,  Owain  Cyveiliocr.  It 
was,  hovvcver.  for  reasons  not  very  clear,  dismembered,  and  ide'l 
between  three  several  hundreds;  the  townships  m  each  as  under  : 

!1.  Teir  Trev. 
4:  Dj-fiyn.  * 
6.  Main. 


6.  Ystum  Colwyn. 

7.  Cevn  Llyvnog. 

In  the  hundred  of  Pool  lower,  formerly  CmUrevJ^  8.  YstracJ  y  Vyrowy. 


I  9.  Cwm. 

1 10.  ai. 

vil.  IVsv 


In  the  hu»dretl  of  Deuddwr,  formerly  Cwmwd  C  ^  Tk^.^^^^^ 
J>$uddwr,  in  the  (kntm  of  Yttfyc,  I  i>^nAu. 
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Since  the  year  1776,  the  township  of  Ystrad  y  Vyrawy,  (No.  8,) 

has  disappeared  from  the  leet-roll,  havint^  been  united  cither  to 
Cevn  TJyvnog-  or  to  Ystym  Colwyn,  to  reduce  the  number  oi  con- 
stables. It  was  but  of  small  extent,  as  its  tithes,  in  1771),  were 
valued  at  only  £22  12s.  the  township  of  Penmrth,  in  the  same  year, 
being  Talaed  at  £99  9  6. 

BrookSt  Rivers.  — I,  Colwyn  (a  whelp)  is  a  small  stream,  rising^ 
in  Peniarth,  flowing  by  Bwlch  y  Cibau,  through  Cennant  mawr, 
into  the  Vffmunf,  near  YtHym-Volwyn  (super  Colne*) 

2.  Brogan,  a  rivulet|  rising  above  Nant  Meichiaid^  and,  after 
performing  one  of  the  most  meandering  courses  on  the  map  of 
nature,  along  the  flat  of  that  valleyj  enters  the  parish  of  Llan- 
Armon  yn  Mechain,  joint  the  Cam  below  Bron  Gain,  which,  in 
its  turn,  pays  its  tribute  to  the  master-drahi  of  the  district,  the 
Fymwy,  above  Llansantfraid  bridge. 

3*  Vjffnwff  is  a  well-known  and  easily-defined  river,  from  the 
western  boundary  of  this  parish  to  its  junction  with  the  Severn, 
nt  Cymmerau,  on  the  verge  of  Shropshire.  Drayton,  in  hit  Poly- 
olbion,  canto  vi.^  says, 

Forkt  Vumway,  bringing  Tur  and  Tmuii:  giowiog  rank,  ^ 
She  plies  her  towards  thtpooL 

What  pool  the  versifying  topographer  meant  in  this  place  it  not 

evident.  Hit  term '^/onl/,"  is,  however,  very  appropriate ;  for  it 
has  two  very  extensive  feeders  issuing  from  different  parts  of  the 
backbone  ridf^e  of  a  large  district  of  country,  extending-  from  Pum- 
plummon,  on  tliesouth,  to  the  skirtsof  AranVawddwy,on  tbennrth.* 
Whether  both  these  forks,  or  cither  of  them,  can,  with  propriety, 
be  called  Vyrnwy^  is  a  point  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  decided.  Both 
of  them  have  had  this  name  upon  paper,  in  grants,  in  tours,  and 
on  maps ;  but  neUhar  of  them  hat  had  that  name  in  the  vema« 
Cttlar  language  of  the  native  inhabitantt  dwelling  on  their  bankt; 
which  thoald  be  considefed  as  evidence  paramount  to  any  written 
document.  It  is,  however,  fair»  that  the  evidence  on  both  ttdet 
thould  be  here  stated. 

That  the  southern  fork  bad  the  name  Vymwjfp  it  topposed  to  be 
proved  by  the  following  vouchers  :- 

1.  Qwenwynwynt  prince  of  Powys,  grants,  *'  to  God,  to  the 
B.  V„  and  to  the  Monks  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Ystrad  Mar- 

chell,  a  certain  trrtet  of  mountain  pasture,  whose  houndaries  are 
thus  defined,  "  follow  Nodwydd  from  its  fall  into  Evcrnoc  to  its 
source,  thence  through  the  middle  oi  Cwm-brwynen  to  Bicten-bolo, 

*  This  backbone  line,  the  springs  on  one  side  of  it  flowing  towards  the 

west,  and  those  on  the  odier  side  towards  the  east,  may  be  traced  farther  from 
Ann  ^'awddwy  to  the  source  of  the  river  Couwy^  from  thence  to  the  Peak  of 
^nowdon,  and  even  to  Menai  bridge. 
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thence  to  Biacn  Cannon^  theuce  toUow  the  boundary  of  Kereiiiaun 
and  KeueUyaue  to  Blaen-Evemoe,  then  follow  Evemoe  to  Aber- 
nodtoydd."  Thii  ^nt  it  dated  in  the  year  1200. 

2.  Another  grant,  dated  1201,  from  the  same  prince  to  the 
same  monks,  of  an  immense  tract  of  upland  patture.  in  Cy^eUiog; 
the  bonndariei  defined  by  about  thirty  names  of  places,  and  amone 
otbert,  **  Derwen,  and  follow  Derwen  to  y  Vfrmo^n  and 
JVbfi^  yr  eira. 

3.  Lease  of  a  tenement,  called  Tyddfn  havod  y  Foel,  in  the 
parish  of  Llanbryn-Mair,  by  John,  abbot  of  Ysirad  Marchell,  to 
John  abHowel  Vychan  of  Llwydiarth,  esq.,  dated  August  30, 1530, 
nine  years  before  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey :  the  specification  of 
the  boundaries  thus,  "  A  rivulet  called  Nant  y  Gwythily  on  the 
easti  another  called  Nant-hurddt  on  the  west  ;  a  rivulet  called 
Vymwy  on  tiic  north,  and  another  called  Yaen  on  the  south  part.** 

That  the  northern  fork  had  also  the  name  Vemwy,  is  supposed 

to  be  proved  by  tlie  Ibllowing  grant,  &c.  : 

From  Gwenwynwyn,  again,  to  the  same  monks,  dated  at  the 
abbey  of  **  Stradmarchell,"  in  1204,  of  a  great  portion  of  Moch- 
nant ;  "  in  breadtli  iVom  Kenneurem  to  the  river  which  is  called 
Evemoe  and  Llanwothin,** 

Let  us  now  hear  evidence  on  the  opposite  side.  A  writer  in  the 
Cambrian  Register,  vol.  ii.  p.  368,  who  had  lived  upwards  of  sixty 
years  on  the  bank  of  the  Evernot  of  (hvenwynwyn's  graiiU,  says, 
positively,  that  it  is  not  known  to  the  people  on  its  borders  by  any 
other  name  than  Avon  gam  (Moeander).  He  addSf  that  the  Jwni 
aam  receives  the  Cledau  and  the  Nodtoydd  (the  Needle),  and  at 
length  falls  into  the  Banw,  below  Llan  Gadvan  church.  This 
Banw  (a  hog)  which  he  states  to  be  the  chief  stream  of  ihe  southern 
fork,  rises  near  Bwlchy  Vedwen,  on  the  conhne  of  Meirionedshire ; 
and,  below  Garth-beibio  church,  receives  the  TWrcA  (another  bur- 
rowing hogYy,  a  litile  lower,  it  takes  in  the  Avon  yam  above  men- 
tioned. On  its  progress  towards  Llanvair,  it  passes  by  a  farm- 
house called  0!an  Oanw  (Banw  bank.)  This  is  a  proof  in  point 
that  this  southern  branch  should  not  be  called  by  any  other  Dame 
than  BanWf  which,  with  the  article  (lAe)  prefixed,  would  be  y 
Vamif* 

*  This  is  too  modprn  orthography  for  the  year  1201.  It  is  taken  from  a 
copy  of  the  original  by  the  llev.  E.  Eteds.  He  probably  modem i<ied  Etemoc 
to  X  Vyrnwy*  The  estent  of  this  grant  (being  liie  prince's  pauimony  within 
file  six  perishes  of  Cyveiliog)  to  tlie  drones  of  an  abb^,  is  en  instance,  out 
of  maay«  of  the  neoessi^  for  passing  the  Mortmmn  Ac^  by  Edwaid  L  in 
1279. 

f  Rivers  of  similar  character  have  these  names  in  other  parts  of  Wales; 
such  as  Banw,  in  the  vale  of  Usk ;  and  Twrch,  a  mountain  torrent,  dividiM 
file  eounfies  et  BiecoB  and  Glamoigan,  in  Ystrad  Gynlaia. 
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The  northern  fork,  if  we  prefer  popular  usage  from  time  iaunc- 
inorial  to  ihe  siipposltit  ns  of  abbots,  priors,  and  conveyancers  of 
the  thirteenth  centuiy,  iias  no  oilier  name  than  aron  prefixed  to 
sereral  places  it  passes  bv :  such  as  avon  Llaa  Owddyn,  avon 
Dolanof ,  &c.  And  near  the  junction  of  tKe  two  forks,  before  tbey 
iinitet  the  southern  is  generally  named  Avon  Lanvair^  and  the 
northern  Avon  y  Hunt  but.  as  scon  as  the  united  stream  enters 
the  parish  of  Meivcd,  it  is  universally  recognized  as  the  Vyrnwy. 
Then,  in  future,  let  the  southern  brancli  be  ar  its  real  name,  Bantu  ; 
and  the  northern  Owddyn,  from  its  source  being  in  that  parish,  on 
the  bortlt  rs  of  Meinonyddshire.  In  iS  e  liistory  ol  iiver>  it  is  not 
nnconinion  to  find  ihem  chanjiing  appellaiitJiis  as  ihey  proceed. 
Pliuy  says  uf  the  Danube,  "  Triuio  Danubius ;  uh'\  primum  lllyri- 
cum  alluit,  hter  dicitur."  And  in  England,  the  Isis,  as  soon 
as  it  receives  the  Thame,  at  Dorchester,  becomes  Thame-isis^  the 
Thames. 

Vyrnwy  must  be  an  inflection  of  some  radical  word  beginuiofi; 
with  ilf,  for  no  Welsh  word,  in  its  primary  state,  begins  with  V, 
Then,  the  origin  of  Vyrnwy  may  be  Marim'Wy,  the  salmon  river. 
The  article  y  prefixed,  would  form  y  Varamtyf  and,  by  contraction 
and  long  usage,  Vyrnwy,  without  the  governing  prefix.  There  is 
some  reason  to  think  tliatDr.  Powell  had  an  eye  upon  this  deriva- 
tion, when  he  called  tlie  Vyrnwy  Marnovia,  in  his  annotations  on 
GiraUlus  Canibrensis.  Tlic  Doctor  was  vicar  of  IMcivod,  and  well 
acquainted  wttli  the  Vyrnwy,  and  its  various  fiuiiy  tribes.  Mr. 
Pennunl  says  (vol.  iii.221,  last  8vo.  edit.)  lliat  the  Vyinvvy  menled 
the  name  of  **  piscosus  am7Hs,"  as  much  as  any  he  knew*  He 
names  twenty  species  of  fish  to  be  found  in  this  river,  from  the 
salmon  to  the  Miller's  thumb,  with  the  time  of  their  being  respec- 
tively in  season.  lie  further  informs  us,  that  out  of  these  twenty 
species,  only  ieven  are  to  be  found  in  the  Tanat*,  a  considerable 
river  fiilling  into  the  Vyrnwy,  at  or  near  Ab(  i-Tanat,  above  Llan  y 
Myneich.  But  he  cxchides  the  snlr?ion  from  the  Tanat,  except  it 
be  an  error  of  the  press  ;  which  all  the  spearmen  from  Aber  Tanat 
to  X-lan  (jlsnog,  know  to  be  wrong:  and  some  strong  salmon 
speared  in  the  'I'anat,  during  the  spawning  season,  have  at  a  sudden 
jerk,  drawn  the  poacher,  unwilling  to  lose  his  trident,  over  head 
and  ears  into  the  stream. 

Sjjrinys  of  salubrious  water  are  here  as  numerous  u&  in  other 
parishes  of  similar  character,  diversified  with'  hills  and  dales. 
There  is  one  in  the  township  of  Teirirev^  called  Fynnon  daroyan^ 
or  the  well  of  divination,  coveted  with  a  cupola  of  many  years 
standing;  but  it  cannot  be  said  of  it,  in  these  days,  "thereto 
hangs  a  tale."  There  are  but  two  springs  in  the  parish  supposed 
to  possess  medicinal  virtues. 

*  "  Suth  preference  (Mr.  1*.  adcU)  do  fuh  givi:  to  cerlam  waters." 
MO.  III.  U  U 
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1.  Fynnon  y  Groftydd,  in  Teirlicv,  winch  is  sttuii^lv  sul- 
phureous, and  has  performed  cures  iu  cases  oi  cutaneous  erup- 
tion, &iC, 

2,  Fynnon  y  davdd  llcscj^  in  Trev-f^drvd  :  here  are  two  springs, 
close  to  cdch  other,  but  of  no  p^reat  issue.  One  sliirhtly  impreg- 
nated with  hepatic  air,  and  noi  much  used  ;  the  other  ha<%  not  the 
least  appearance  of  any  mineral  iugredieut  in  its  composition.  It 
hoM,  however,  been  a  place  much  resorted  to  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  by  invalids  afflicted  with  scrofula,  or  any  other  inveterate 
mcers ;  and  many  of  them  have  found  relief  by  holding  the  parts 
affected  under  the  spout  of  the  spring,  immediately  upon  its  issu- 
ing out  of  the  rock.  These  springs  are  upon  Plas  isa  farm,  the 
property  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Roberts,  of  Oswestry. 

At  tills  limpid  spring  it  was  customary,  until  within  these  few 

years,  for  the  youth  of  the  vicinity  to  assemble  on  the  evening  of 
the  eighth  Sunday  after  Easter,  to  waste  an  hour  or  two  in  Hrii^k- 
ing  (Kj  II  n  fori  tana,  dulcified  with  the  produce  of  the  West-Indian 
cane  ;  and  then  i  f  tire  to  a  convenient  green  plot,  or  a  house,  to 
tinish  the  day  in  dancuig.  The  origin  of  this  ridiculou:>  custom  is 
veiled  in  obscurity.  It  might  formerly  have  been  an  bydromelian 
wake,  before  the  introduction  of  sugar,  in  honour  of  the  three 
saints  of  the  three  churches  of  ancient  Meivod.  From  the  day  on 
which  it  was  celebrated,  it  seems  to  have  been  what  may  be  cata« 
chrestically  termed  a  Christian  superstition* 

Similar  assemblages  annually  met,  and  on  the  same  day,  in 
the  other  end  of  the  parish,  at  a  fountain  of  clear  rock-water,  on 
GalU  y  Main.  The  devotees  at  this  spring  usually  retired,  to  finish 
tlieir  day's  sport,  to  a  fine  green,  fenced  on  four  sides,  like  a  Roman 
camp,  called  Bryn  y  botoliau  at  Bwlch  y  Ctbau,  \» here  athletic  ex> 
ercises  and  dancing  closed  the  ceremony. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  gloomy  spirit 
of  the  age  triumphed,  for  awhile  in  the  •suppression  of  these  ill- 
timed  amusements.  Near  the  midway  between  the  above-described 
fountain  and  greeny  tlie  Hinuoms  of  execrated  abomiualions,"  a 
place  of  worship  was  established,  which,  from  the  great  length  of 
the  orations  dehvered  therein,  had  the  denomination  of  CapHHir* 
bryd  (the  long-fasting  chapel),  a  name  by  which  the  house  on  the 
spot  is  still  known.  On  the  restoration  of  a  prince,  upon  whose 
moral  principles  neither  the  lessons  of  adversity  nor  the  dictates  of 
common  prudence  made  any  impression,  the  national  character 
underwent  a  retrogade  metamorphose,  and  Sunday  sports'* 
became  again  the  order  of  the  day.  The  wells  and  the  greens 
recovered  the  atteiidaure  of  iheir  periodical  votaries,  until  witliiu 
ihe^e  few  years,  w  heu  a  besom  of  superior  efficacy  to  tht  punLauic 
one  of  the  seventeenth  century,  eventually  swept  away  the  anni- 
versary of  the  hydromel  festival ;  never  again  to  be  the  cause  of 
assembling  a  thoughtless  rabble  to  celebrate  antiquated  riles,  of 
N   the  origin  of  which  they  must  have  been  entirely  ignorant. 
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As  I  am  now,  almost  unintentionally,  on  the  subject  of  cfancin^, 

in  juslice  to  libelled  Wales,  I  must  here  protest  against  the  veracity 
of  a  paragraph  in  a  work  of  no  less  notoriety  than  Dr.  Rees's 

Cyclopaedia.    Under  the  licad  Dance,  we  there  read: 

"  The  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  our  island,  the 
Cambro-Britons,  in  our  ow7i  memory,  on  Sundays,  used  to  he 
played  out  of  church  by  a  fddic,  and  to  form  a  dance  on  tlie 
ekunhuardtit  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon.  These  could  hardly 
be  called  religious  dances,  though  in  some  measure  connected  w  uh 
the  service  of  the  churek,  where  the  people  are  assembled;  but, 
however  harmless  the  practice  may  originally  ha?e  beeo,  it  has, 
we  believe,  been  totally  discredited  and  abolished  by  the  dissenters 
and  methodists." 

The  editor,  a  Welshman^  at  least  by  name,  birth,  and  parentage, 
should  not  have  exposed  to  pubHc  derision  any  party  among  his 
own  cotmtrymcn,  however  odious  that  party  might  be  to  himself, 

withont  substantiating  his  sweeping  charge  with  the  place  where, 
and  the  time  when,  such  an  unseasonable  JidcUmg  was  practised 
in  Wales. 

[To  be  eontimiied,] 


DAVYDD  AP  GWILYM  TO  THE  WHITE  GULL. 

Bird  that  dwrllpsr  in  the  spray, 
Far  from  mountain  woods  away, 
S|>oTting, — bleiiding  with  the 
Like  the  moonbeam-^eunlly. 

Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sparkling  chambsr 
Rmind  my  lady's  tower  to  clamber? 
Thou  sliait  £Eurer  cbanus  behold 
Than  lUieiin's  tongue  has  told. 
Than  Mevddin  sung,  or  loved,  or  knew— 
Lily  nursed  on  ocean's  dew-^ 
Say  rrecluse  of  yon  wild  sea), 
**  She  IS  all  in  ail  to  me.'' 

MA£UKi. 
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£L£GY  WRITTEN  BY  ROBIN  DlIU  AB  SIENCIN, 


AN  EllIMCHr  BARD,  WHO  PLOUIllSaeO  FBOM  ABOUT  A.  D.  1340  tO  1970,  OB 

Tltt  SEVEN  CHILDREN  OF  OlUfFYTII  AB  lUIYS  OF  GLODDAETH,  WHO  DIED 
IN  THE  SAME  WEF.K,  OF  THE  FIAGl'F,  I31B.  M  A  Hf,  \  n  FT,  TJ(  I  INFANT 
ALLUDED  TO,  BECAME  SOLE  U£IK,  AND  MARRIED  UOWEL  AD  lEVAN  VYCHAN 
OP  IIOSTYN,  FATHER  TO  BtSlART  AB  HOWEL,  THE  FtBST  THAT  TOOK  THE 
SVBBAMEOF  M08TYK,  ABOVT  1530. 


There  was  weopin^  and  lanicnt.it ion  lieanl  in  Creuddyn, 
A  great  tree  has  loj»i  itn  braochcs. 
And  that  tree  is  Gruffydd  ab  Rhys, 
Who  Ikis  pU  nty  of  veiiison  and  tiiethes;lyn  in  his  white  palas*. 
Alast  tliat  the  scion  of  hi  s  hoiw  should  have  fiallen;^  and  not  fallen  alone. 

Except  one  poor  little  branch  all  are  gone. 
Uoii  gmnt  tliat  this  branch  may  bear  good  fruit,  and  ever  flourish  in  pure 
verdure; 

The  whole  country  feared  that  the  last  bud  of  Gloddaeth  itas  sinking  beneath 

'    its  sod. 

Hiere  wa^  weeping  and  lamentation  heard  in  Crcuddyu, 
Alas  1  that  Creuddyn  should  be  the  scene  of  such  miseir. 
The  valley  tn^ned  when  the  sod  covered  so  many  lovely  dcicenoants  of  Sir 

OrnffyiM  I  Jnvyd  ; 
Creuddyn,  the  once  !::ii)pv  (^rcnddyn,  is  lonely  nnd  flc^ortcd; 
Gruffydd  is  become  as  tiie  naked  body  of  a  tall  tree  robbed  of  its  braiiclir», 
Grutfydd  is  tnelancboly,  and  walks  alone  by  the  side  of  his  mountahi> 
And  he  seems  like  the  tall  i>pear  of  Gronw  ab  Tegeriu  despoiled  of  its  head  : 
Even  the  Men  of  ()f^vnlIt  |  sIk  J  manya  tear  whtn  they  heard  of  thy  misfortune. 

Hiou  root  of  an  honourable  branch, 
Much  as  thou  lumentest,  there  is  one  who  feels  thy  sorrow  doubly. 
It  is  Jenet,  thy  companion,  thy  friend,  the  chosen  amon^  women. 

Who  was  |uf)ii1  fo  be  called  the  mother  of  men  ; 
That  would  hunt  ihr  \\\\d  <l*  f»r  oti  the  rorky  tnoxmtnins  of  their  fother. 
And  seek  the  timid  doc  'mid  the  gloomy  glens  of  Gloddaeth ; 
The  bosom  that  nourished  them  is  now  beat  by  the  agoniied  hand, 
And  she  who  was  so  meek  before  dares  murmur  at  tlw  will  of  her  God. 
And  the  voice  u  tie  is,     why  arc  my  lovely  Ones  gone 
I  had  seven  who  called  mo  mother, 
And  proud  was  1  of  the  name ;  but  no  one  speaks  it  now ; 
I  will  teach  it  ray  babe,  who  shall  be  to  mo  as  the  seven  which  I  have  lost. 
There  was  Davydd,  the  promising  heir  of  Gloddaeth, 
Full         thf  fc.ist  that  ce1e'ir;;t':'d  his  birtli, 
A  light  beams, — he  saw  heaven,  and  wished  to  be  there ; 
And  the  same  night  Gwilyra  followed  him  ; 

•  The  Cambro-British  word  palas,  plua,     tlie  original  of  palace. 
I  Oswestry,  between  whom  and  Giufiydd  there  had  been  a  feud. 
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Rhys,  thou  dear  one  I  tarry  awhile  with  thy  mothery 

Or  IfiBVe  Llewelyn  to  soothe  thy  fatlier  for  the  loss  of  his  sons; 

Tevan,  tliou  daybeam  offi'^pr"  to  Gloddaetli, 
Sad  was  the  niglii  that  «tnw  thee  expire,  thou  fifth  and  last  heir ; 
Oh !  hide  Catiin,  white  as  the  winter  snow  and  brilliant  as  the  autumn  moon, 
Although  the  eldest,  few  were  the  months  she  saw. 

Adims,  thou  fair  one,  and  could  not  thy  beauty  save  thee  from  being  a 

seventh  in  this  mournful  procession." 

One  mother  bore  them,  oue  fatlier  owned  them^ 
One  week  saw  them  laid  in  one  grave, 
One  heaven  contains  them ; 
One  tree  proiiuced  these  seven  ilowers,  which  are  now  seven  blossomt 
blooming  in  PanulLie. 

aOBIN  ODU, 


THE  PASSENGERS. 

»0.  II. 

[Continued Jrom  p,  210.J 

WiiEH  all  the  previous  arranj^cments  had  been  completed,  and  the 
coachman  waa  mouDtin^  his  box  in  front  of  the  Oaren  Giyndwr^s 
Inn,  at  CJorwen,  our  Passengers  resumed  their  seats,  and  soon  left 
the  gray  and  white  houses  of  the  towD|  with  its  rocky  background 
of  heath  and  bushes,  far  behind  thero. 

The  steam-engines,  however,  (which  our  readers  will  recollect 
was  the  term  by  which  a  certain  coachman  described  their  con- 
versation) did  not  begin  to  work  until  they  reached  a  bridge  over 
the  Dee,  not  far  from  Corwen  :  the  interval  being  one  of  those 
pauses  which  are  said  lo  be  characteristic  of  Enelish  conversation, 
ami  which,  we  are  persuaded,  always  occur  wiierevcr  there  is 
any  thing  worth  hearing.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  in  society 
than  these  pauses  ;  without  them,  conversation  would  become  a 
heartless,  careless,  unreflecting,  and  absurd  employment.  No 
expression  of  opinion  could  bave  any  weight ;  no  communication 
of  knowledge  could  be  well  remembered :  at  no  time  does  the 
human  face  appear  so  attractive  and  intelligent  as  during  tliat 
interval  of  «;{H':iki!)^;-  when  the  new  impressions  are  travelling  to 
the  hearer's  memory.   Having,  therefore,  as  we  hope,  jusli(i<:(l  the 
silence  of  our  Passengers  on  tliis  occasion,  we  now  find  th<it,  in 
consequence  of  their  renewed  animation,  it  has  again  become 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  form  of  dialogue  in  order  to 
record  wnat  passed  between  them. 

Allansley.  Clanvoy,  is  this  river  still  the  Dee? 

Clanvoy.  It  is:  and  look  well  at  it,  as  we  pass  over  the  bridge, 
■  for  if  ever  you  saw  beautitul  water  it  is  here* 
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Lamdon.  This  is  indeed  the  perfection  of  a  pastoral  river;  wide, 
shallow,  rippling-,  nnd  clear.  !t  hns  the  motion  of  a  stream  and 
tiie  calmness  of  a  lake.  Indeed  the  wliole  of  this  river  scenery, 
thai  wc  litive  passed  hitherto,  is  full  of  study  for  the  artist.  You 
may  recogniat:  the  vignettes  of  Bewick,  and  his  masterly  touches, 
almost  at  if  be  had  been  bere  to  make  them. 

Clanvoy.  That  reach  [looking  up  the  river]  is  of  a  remarkably 
peaceful  character.  It  is  not  i^uite  a  subject  for  drawing;  but 
DOW  moch  might  be  gained  by  studying  the  peculiar  mixture  of 
quiet  flowing  water  and  rippling  foam ;  lutt  indicating,  ai  it  were 
by  stealth,  a  mountainous  neighbourhood ;  and  the  "  gentle  roar," 
that  was  remarked  in  this  ri?er  by  Spenser,  is  no  wheie  more 
delightful  than  here. 

AUeaaUijf*  How  far  are  we  from  Bala  ? 

CUvmocfff*  Bala  is  twelvomiles  from  Corwen,  to  our  left»  and  here 
we  bid  farewell  to  the  Dee« 

AllamUy,  I  am  sorry  for  that. 

Clanvoy,  At  the  upper  end  of  Llya  Tegid,  (the  lake  of  Bala, ) 
some  first-rate  mountains  are  seen  together.    Cader  Idris,  and 
Arran  PenlWn  are  both  in  full  view  from  the  town  of  Bala;  while 
the  lake  is  about  four  miles  in  length,  almost  as  long  as  any  pic- 
turesque lake  need  be.    It  is  an  exceedingly  fine  thing;  and  I  do 
not  know  why,  but  it  is  much  undervalued*  If  you  are  so  unlucky 
as  only  to  sec  a  place  during  bad  weather,  you  can  g^ivc  no  fair  opi- 
nion of  it.  Tf  the  mmintnin  tops  nre  ahvnys  hid,  they  are  to  you  as 
if  they  did  not  exist.  There  is  no  place  more  duU  than  Chainouni, 
when  the  Aiguilles  of  Mont  Blanc  are  clouded;  and  the  lamenia- 
tions  of  ihc  tourist  arc  recorded  there  in  every  language,  with  as 
much  eloquence  as  in  our  own  uncertain  climate.  However, 
justice  has,  in  general,  been  done  to  North  Wales.  It  baa  acqoired^ 
in  our  days,  a  poetical  character  in  public  estimation  that  nothing 
can  shake.   The  difference  of  language  makes  it  quite  a  foreign 
land  within  our  own :  and,  in  spite  of  all  rlrnwbacks,  ignorance, 
nidene?s,  and  vice,  it  still  remains  a  land  oi  Drnidic,  Bardic,  and 
Feiulal  [^lory.    No  where,  except  at  Killarney,  have  i  found  the 
genius  of  the  place  breathing;  snch  a  spirit  of  poetry.  Something 
more  than  mere  outward  magnificence  is  required  in  order  to  create 
that  influence  which  varies  iu  depth  and  extent  according  to  every 
man^s  own  mind. 

Allansley,  There  is  a  tinge  of  pleasing  sadness  iu  the  Welsh 
national  airs,  and  a  very  peculiar,  but  not  ungraceful,  style  of 
melody. 

Clanvoy.  The  sadness  may  pai  liy  be  accouuLed  for  by  the 
character  of  Welsh  history,  which  is  almost  a  continued  succession 
of  misfortunes.  In  the  last  battle,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  almost 
all  the  nobility  and  gentry  perished.  From  such  a  blow,  a  nation 
is  not  likely  to  recover ;  consider,  for  a  moment,  what  the  effect 
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of  such  a  misfortune  must  always  be;  the  language,  tlie  habits, 
and  the  mauners,  of  the  lower  classes,  are,  from  that  period,  those 
of  the  nation  ;  example,  niuiiot  ity,  and  lUerature,  are  destroyed. 
A  long  period  of  Welsh  luaLory  succeeding  the  conquest  is  n  Jthing 
but  a  calendar  of  robberies  and  murders.  The  populatba  of 
Wales  appears  to  have  been  greater  in  those  days  than  it  is  now ; 
bat,  as  most  of  their  houses  were  built  of  wood,  no  traces  of  them 
remain.  The  only  fair  prospect  for  Wales,  at  present,  is  a  closer 
and  more  intimate  union  with  England ;  which  this  magnificent 
road  is  of  all  things  most  likely  to  promote. 

AlkmtUy.  O  ClanYoyI  the  Providence  that  watches  over 
nations,  and  by  whose  appointment  injustice  itself  punishes  the 
guilty,  cannot  ha?e  permitted  such  ruin  as  you  describe. 

Clanvoy,  Do  you  remember  what  one  of  the  highest  classical 
authorities*  required  in  order  to  form  a  tra;:^Tcal  character?  not  per- 
fection: for  misfortunes  quite  undeserved  are  odious  to  behold:  nor 
utter  depravity  ;  for  with  such  a  man  we  cannot  sympathise:  but  a 
character  comjiounded  of  ^^oodness  and  error,  whom  we  may  pit^; 
whose  xniaforlunes  may  be  such  as  we  also  might  undergo :  while 
these  impressions  of  pity  and  fear  are  rendered  pleasing  by^  exter- 
nal pomp,  and  the  custom  of  long-past  ages,  and  the  uiusions  of 
poetic  art.  Never  did  any  history  so  completely  correspond  with 
all  this  as  that  of  Wales.  The  whole  aspect  of  it  is  in  some  degree 
tragical,— by  which  word  I  do  not  always  mean  dreadful,  but 
heroic.  Wliatever  the  Welsh  have  endured,  I  am  certain  they  have 
(h  served.  Indeed,  I  think  so  of  unhappy  nations,  in  all  ages,  but 
not  ot  all  individuals,  in  any. 

Look  at  those  hills  on  the  right  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corwen. 
You  can  see  the  traces  of  a  British  encampment  called  Caer 
Drewen,  where  Owen  Gwynedd's  army  was  posted  when  Henry  II. 

invaded  Wales. 

AUamley*  VV  ho  was  Owen  Gwynedd  ? 

CUinrvif.  Prince  of  North  Wales,  in  the  reigns  of  our  Stephen 
and  Henry  II.,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  the 
son  of  Gryffith  ap  Conan,  who  was  a  great  patron  of  Welsh  music 
and  poetry.  Owen  Gwyue«id's  reign  was  long  and  prosperous, 
thirty-two  years;  and  he  left  nineteen  children,  two  daughters 
and  seventeen  sons,  most  of  whom  were  eminent  for  bravery. 

Allansley,  I  was  conlouiiding  him  with  Owen  Glyndwr. 

Clanvoy »  You  will  never  do  so  again,  if  you  remember  the 
curious  fact,  that  Owen  Gwynedd  opposed  Ilcury  II.,  and  Owen 
Glyndwr,  Henry  IV.  ahnoston  the  same  ground,  and  with  almost 
equal  success. 

AUamkif,  Was  any  ballic  fought  here? 

*  iVrisioilc. 
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CianvOff,  N0|  nothing  that  could  be  called  a  battle.  There 
was  a  desperate  skirmish  on  the  borders,  in  the  neigh  ho  tirhood  of 
Chirk,  which  then  went  by  the  name  of  Cro^en  ;  and  the  English 
were  so  vexed  at  their  loss  on  that  cccasion,  tliat,  whenever  they 
spuke  witli  anger  of  the  VV^elsh,  they  were  in  the  habit,  for  a  long 
time  afliT,  of  calling  them  those  Crojjen  Welshmen.    In  fact,  I 
believe  ihiis  term  continued     l^a^  m  use,  thai  thecoutmoa  soldiers 
would  call  the  Welsh  Crogeus,  by  way  of  reproach,  not  being  at 
all  aware  that  it  was  the  record  of  a  Welsh  triumph.   During  this 
invasion,  the  same  sort  of  thing  occurred  to  King  Henry  that 
Bonaparte  mentions  as  happening  to  himself,  at  the  siege  of  Acre. 
They  were  both  indebted  tor  their  safety  to  the  heroism  of  a 
soldier.    Napoleon  found  a  shell  ready  to  burst  at  his  feet;  and 
one  of  his  attendants  throwinu^  his  cloak  over  liim,  and  embracing 
him,  at  the  lra7,ard  of  his  ov.n  life,  they  rolled  luj- iher  into  the 
hollow  foriucd  in  the  sand  by  the  explosion,    Heniy  was  ainjcd  at 
by  un  aiiuw,  when  Herbert  ot  Colchester  peictiviugit,  stood  before 
the  king,  and  received  it  in  his  heart.   It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  frequently  this  kind  of  self-devotion  has  been  recorded  in 
history.   The  power  collected  on  both  sides  on  this  occasion  was» 
probably  greater  than  has  been  ever  known,  before  or  since,  in  any 
Welsh  war.    Henry's  army  was  drawn  from  all  his  dominions^ 
comprising^  En<;lantl,  Normandy,  Anjou,  Gascony,  and  (juienne, 
with  additional  forces  from  Inlanders  and  Brittany  ;  while  Owen's 
confederate  army  consisted  of  liis  own  forces,  those  belonging  to 
Prince  Hhys,  of  South  Wales,  those  of  Radnorshire,  and  those  of 
Powisland.    Allei  uU  this  preparation,  "O  most  lame  and  impo- 
tent conclusion !"  the  two  armies  watched  each  other  for  some  time, 
till  Henry,  being  drenched  with  rain,  and  half-starved  for  want  of 
provisions,  went  away  in  a  fit  of  ill-humour.   The  English  camp 
must  have  been  somewhere  hereabouts,  for  the  historian  says  that 
he    kept  the  open  plains/'   Now  this  is  the  only  place  within 
the  bordt  r  that  can  be  called  an  open  plain,  in  the  nciglibourhood 
of  Corwen.    Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  camp 
you  see  was  Owen  Gwynedd's.    Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,*  how- 
ever, in  that  part  of  his  histoi  y  which  relates  to  this  invasion,  has 
not  been  quite  so  accurate  as  usual. 

AUanslcy.  What  a  strange  medley  of  people  Henry  the  Second 
must  have  brought  here  on  that  occasion,  and  all  for  nothing  ! 

Clanvoij.  I  think  1  see  the  Gascon,  jabbering  his  husky  Frcn«di, 
and  abusing  the  weather,  for  it  invariably  rained  when  the  EnL;lisb 
invaded  Wales  ;  you  know  that  they  say  a  large  aimy  will  always 
attract  a  thunder  storm.  Then  there  was  the  Norman,  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  Anglo-Saxo-Norman,  or  whatever  you  choose  to 
call  bim,  of  England ;  the  Flemish  volunteer,  and  the  soldier  of 

*  See  Poweirs  TtaosUtioDi  augmented  by  W.  WynnSi  of  Jesus  College, 
1774,  pp.  191  and  223. 
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Brittnny,  wlio,  by  llio  bye,  must  have  almost  found  himself  athoma 
hore  as  to  language ;  what  a  Babel  of  confusion  it  must  liavo  been  ! 
I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Henry  tlie  Second's  failures  m 
Wales.  He  never  succeeded  here  ;  yet  in  his  reign  all  Ireland 
was  conquered,  you  may  say  without  any  trouble  or  ceremony,  by 
a  few  hundred  men.  That  was  an  age  of  some  interest :  what  with 
Strongbow  in  the  6eld,  Becket  in  the  church,  Giraldus  in  the 
study,  and  fatr  Rosamond  in  the  bower,  there  was  no  dearth  of 
adventure  in  any  department. 

AUandetf,  Had  Strongbow  any  thing  to  do  with  Wales,  as  well 
as  Ireland  ? 

Clanvoy.  I  believe  his  family  was  Flemish.  His  father  received 
the  lordship  of  Cardigan,  to  hold  under  Henry  the  First,  in  case 
he  could  conquer  it.  The  king  dispossessed  Cadwgan  ap  Bleddyn, 
the  native  lord,  on  account  of  the  turbulent  behaviour  of  his  son, 
Owen. 

AUaniiey,  I  am  aware  that  several  Flemings,  aswell  as  Normans^ 
were  transplanted  into  South  Wales ;  but  I  do  not  remember^  or 
perhaps  I  never  knew,  how  and  why  the  Flemings  came  there. 

Clanvoy.  Til  tell  you  how  it  was;  There  was  a  local  deluge, 
which  laid  the  Netherlands  under  water,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Several  of  the  Flemings  came  to  En^InnfJ, 
where  Henry  i!ie  First,  in  ihc  excess  of  his  geuero'sitv,  forbore 
to  assign  to  them  any  part  of  his  own  large  dominions,  but 
took  the  poor  Welslmien's  land,  wiiicli  he  distributed  auion;^  these 
wayfaring  men,  his  new  visitors.  The  earlier  English  kings  were 
much  in  the  habit  of  doing  thus ;  and  the  Flemings  remain  in 
South  Wales  to  this  day.  The  other  Strongbow,  son  to  Gilbert, 
was  earl  of  StriglU,  or  Striguill,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  of  Pem- 
broke, aswell  as  lord  of  Cardigan,  to  which  dignities  he  afterwards 
added  that  of  being  the  lirst  viceroy  of  Ireland.  His  conquest  of 
that  country»  for  ease,  cheapness,  and  rapidity,  has,  1  believe,  no 
parallel  in  history. 

Lamdoum  What  grounds  are  these,  Clanvoy  ? 

Clanvoy.  This  is  Rheeg,  which  they  spell,  in  the  Welsh  way, 
Rt'ig,  about  three  miles  from  Corwen.  It  belongs  to  Colonel 
Vaughan,  brother  to  Sir  Robert  Williames  Vaughan,  of  Nannau, 
near  Dolgelly,  and  owner  of  Hen2:wrt  a  place  in  thnt  neighbour- 
hood. You  just  cat(^lj  one  glimpse  of  the  corner  of  the  house 
from  the  road,  but  nothing  more.  The  woods  il.at  surrountl  it 
are  Extensive  ;  lie  has  large  preserves,  and  plenty  of  pheasants. 
You  see,  although  far  advanced  in  Wales,  we  are  still  on  level 
ground,  with  good  English-looking  cultivation.  This  is  the  Vale 
of  Edeirnion,  inferior  in  beauty  to  Llangollen,  and  in  grandeur  to 
most  of  tlie  Welsh  vallies;  but,  nevertheless,  a  very  pleasing 
neighbourhood,  better  adapted  for  living  iu  than  a  more  mountain- 
ous one. 

NO.  111.  X  X 
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Lamdon,  What  a  iKCtaresqae  old  bridge  that  is,  with  tiro  ferj 
flat  arches,  at  some  disUkOce  from  this  that  we  are  pasting ! 

Clanvoy*  Flat  arches  are  pecaliarly  well  adapted  for  bridg^ea. 
By  them  you  get  rid  of  needless  piers,  and  needless  height.  They 
carry  the  eye  to  the  bank  more  evidently  ;  they  harmonize  better 
with  all  the  upper  outlines  ;  and  they  arc  so  newhat  more  secure 
that)  most  others :  in  shortj  liie^  deserve  lo  be  adopted  exclusively 
for  all  bridge-work. 

Allansley.  Larndon,  do  you  remember  Clanvoy's  remarks  upon 
LIang"ollen  bride^e,  that  it  ^^  as  the  most  ( le<,rant  bridi^e  he  knew'' 
and  do  you  rcmeuibui  tUul  liiose  aicheb  were  any  thing  bul  dal 
ones  ? 

Larndon.  I  do,  perfeclly  well.  We  have  caught  him  in  a  Jlat 
contradiction  ot*  himself. 

Allansletj.  Decidedly.    Henceforth,  his  opinions  upon  bridges 

and  arclies  are  not  worth  a  sir.iw. 

Larndon.  They  are  evidently  the  mere  caprice  of  the  momeniy 
and  are  not  founded  either  on  principle  or  conviction. 

Allansley,  Or  they  arc  the  rcsttlt  of  a  sincere  but  iU-govemecl 
feeling,  which  leans  first  on  one  side  and  then  the  other. 

Larndon.  It  is  neither  in  the  power  of  language  to  explain,  nor 

of  charity  to  excuse  them. 

AUanshy.  And  some  author  said  once,  it  matters  not  how  short 
the  fit  of  conviction  may  be,  provided  fm  have  it  on  you  when 
you  wish  to  make  an  impression. 

Clani'oy.  Go  on,  two  to  one,  llll  yonr  breath  fails*  A  scan- 
dalous observation  that  last  of  yours,  Allansley  ! 

Larndon.  I  gue$$  we  have  demolished  him  suffieiently* 

AlianUejfm  We  need  not  bring  up  any  more  of  our  artillery. 

CUmvoy.  Now  then  for  mine:  Langollcn  bridge  is  the  most 
elegant  one  that  I  know ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  pure  Gothic  bridge, 
of  more  than  one  arch,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  except  that 
clumsy  piece  of  work,  the  old  London  bridge.  At  the  time  of  its 
erection,  the  flat  arch  was  almost,  if  not  (piile,  unknown.  The 
buttre'5«!es  between  the  arches,  that  present  only  one  angle  as  a 
breakwater  against  the  stream,  are,  in  mv  opinion,  simpler,  and 
far  more  satisfactory,  than  pairs  of  cuiuums  that  supoort  a  pro- 
jecting balustrade.  The  flat  Gothic,  or  Tudor  arch,  uiihough  so 
convenient,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  as  yet  employed  in  bridges. 
But,  if  I  fancy  to  myself  the  perfection  of  a  bridge,  I  lake  the 
Waterloo  bridge,  for  my  model,  in  the  number  and  width  of  its 
arches.  Then  \  convert  these  from  their  present  elliptic  form  into 
flat  four. centred  Guiliic-Tudor  arches,  with  appropriate  mouldings. 
Next,  I  turn  the  Doric  columns  and  their  entablatures,  which  form 
a  sort  of  pier  between  tiic  arolies,  into  such  buttresses  as  you  see 
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at  Llangollen.  Lastly,  iiistend  of  a  balustrade,  I  plare  a  perfo- 
rated GolUic  pattern  of  quatiduils,  or  some  such  foun,  along  the 
top,  and  then  I  have,  as  before  ine,  all  the  essential  beauties  of 
the  Waterloo  bridge,  enhaaced  by  the  nobler  inventiooi  of  iba 
Gotbic  arcbitect* 

AUansley*  Well,  I  own,  Clanvoy.  that  you  have  defended  your*> 
self  better  tban  I  expected.  Tbe  obserration  tbat  I  quoted,  you 
must  remember,  was  not  of  my  own  making. 

Lamdon,  Your  description  is  so  dear,  tban  an  artist,  witb  an 
elevation  of  the  Waterloo  bridge  before  bim,  could  easily  make  a 
drawing  of  your  de8ign«  What  place  is  tbis  tbat  we  are  stopping 
at  ?   O I  1  see  tbe  sign  of  the  Druid; 

Clanwnf,  The  Bala  road  goes  off  to  tbe  left,  and,  of  course, 
appears  to  some  disadvantage  after  tbis  broad  magnificent  highway, 
that  carries  you  aton^  through  rugged  or  smooth  ground  with  equal 
grace  and  ease.  In  road-making,  all  must  allow  that  we  have 
surpassed  the  classic  Romans,  tlow  any  man  of  common  sense 
could  drag  his  carriages  over  a  steep  hill,  itistead  of  goitjg  round  it, 
I  cannot  conceive.  This  last  im[)rovement,  however,  is  oneof  tiiose 
inventions  that,  when  they  arc  put  in  practice,  tempt  us  to  say, 
I  wonder  I  never  found  this  out  laefore. 

Allansley.  To  be  sure,  the  Roman  roads,  when  you  consider 
their  expensive  construction,  and  their  needless  changes  of  level, 
were  great  absurdities. 

Clanvoy,  Instead  of  taking  rivers  for  their  ^uidc,  they  went 
boll  over  hill  and  dale,  quite  iorgetting  that  up  and  duvvn  alter  the 
direction  of  a  road  full  as  much  as  right  and  left. 

Lamdon.  It  was  very  stupid  of  the  Uuinan  roads  forgetting  that. 

Clanvoy  to  Allansley.  See,  how  he  lies  in  wait  for  the  accidental 

negligence  of  conversation  ! 

Clanvoy,  Wc  arc  comiii::;  to  a  beautiful  spot,  presently,    bo  put 
your  eyes  in  order,  and  get  all  suitable  expressions  ready. 

Lamdon.  A  deep,  woody,  rocky  glen,  to  begin  with  ;  roaring 
waters  out  of  sight,  Oi  a  bridge,  and  a  waterfall!  A  round 
arch,  Clanvoy  I 

Clanvoy •  I  can\  help  that.   The  chasm  beneath  and  Uie  woods 
around  are  compensations. 
AUansley.  A  fine  romantic  scene ;  tbe  borison  rather  too  tame. 
Lamdon,  No  foreground. 

Clanvoy,  I  suppose  we  might  get  a  good  subject  for  sketching,  . 
by  going  above  these  rocks,  which  have  been  blabtcd  iu  order  to 
make  the  road. 

Lamdon,  Were  you  ever  there  ? 

Clanvoy.  Mo ;  I  took  my  sketch  from  the  road.    But  1  ouce 
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went  lower  down  in  quest  of  a  subject,  and  fatl««l.    This  place  if 

called  Glyn  Di^fwy*,  mid  Pont  y  Glyn.  You  cannot  get  into  any 
one  view  the  wltnlinL;  ot  tins  grand  road  throug,h  the  rocks,  and  the 
bridge,  and  tlie  gieti  itself.  Now  you  ninv  !itd  fareweli  to  fine 
scenery,  for  several  miles.  Coachman  !  you  stop  tor  fiv€  miott&es 
or  so  at  the  next  public-house,  don't  you  ? 

Coachman^  Yes,  sir, 

Clanvoy,  Then  let  us  g6t  down  here,  if  yoa  please,  and  we  wilt 
overtake  you  before  you  set  oiT  again. 

\Thcy  get  down.] 

We  shall  just  have  time  to  walk  over  that  bridge,  anci  get  a 

clearer  view  of  the  glen. 

AlUutaley.  I  think  i  uevcr  saw  trees  gprowing  on  so  steep  a  bank 

be lure. 

Lamdon.  The  scene  would  be  iaiproved  if  some  of  them  were 
away« 

Cianw>if»  They  hide  some  fine  massy  crags  of  rock  here  and  there* 

lamdon.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  deal  of  rock  to  oat 
away,  before  they  made  the  present  road* 

danvojf*  The  old  road  went  along  the  same  placCi  bat  it  was 
very  narrow ;  and«  a  few  years  ago,  they  blew  up  vast  quantitiea 
of  rock,  to  make  it  wider.  In  one  part,  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  cheaper  to  have  carried  the  road  through  a  gallery,  than  to 
remove  the  rock  entirely* 

AlUmdey*  How  far  are  we  from  Ceratoge  ? 

Clanvoy,  Seven  miles. 

Allansley,  And  iVom  Corwen  ? 

Clanvoy.  Six.  The  whole  stage  is  nhoiii  thirteen  mdes.  Now 
just  put  your  head  over  the  parapet  ot  this  bndge^  aud  then  let  ut 
return. 

Lamdon.  Of  rr;ur8c  thcfc  is  no  time  for  any  thiug  m  the  way  of 
a  sketch  at  pre^enL 

Chinvoy.  O,  no;  besides  you  would  be  at  least  half  an  hour 
selecting^  the  spot»  aud  after  all,  ten  to  one,  you  would  not  be 
satistied. 

Allantley,  Come  along,  coitie  away ;  there  is  nothing  so  veia- 
ttous  as  being  too  late  for  a  coach. 

Clanvoy.  Did  you  observe,  after  we  had  entered  Llangollen  Vale, 
aditferent  flavor  in  the  aii'  ?  If  you  did  not  you  cannot  help  tasting 
it  here,  for  in  this  part  of  the  road  it  becomes  yet  more  evident. 
It  is  not  an  alteration  of  temperature,  but  an  actually  different 
flavor  t  vading  tiie  whole  atmosphere.  It  really  does  deserve  lo 
be  considered,  iu  our  estimate  of  any  climate,  that,  iudcpcudcnt 
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of  its  excessive  or  moderate  heat  and  cold,  there  is  a  peculiar  taste 
in  the  air  of  every  district,  which  1)l  longs  to  that  and  lu  iiU  other. 

AVfinsh  I/.  U  may  pobsibly  he  true.    Indeed,  I  acknowledge  a 
djtineiice  between  the  Welsh  air  and  that  of  Eu-iiaud. 

Clanvoy,  Seriously,  withont  hein^  over  partial  to  this  poetic 
Nnd,  1  do  taste  a  wild  aronuLtic  richness  in  tlie  breeze  that  passes 
throu^jj  it,  which  I  do  not  incet  with  elsewhere.  It  arises,  I  should 
imagine,  froiu  the  extent  of  iieathv  n:ronnd,  where  the  bog  niviile, 
and  asphodel,  and  thyme,  aiKl  ,  ai  iuus  other  odoriferous  plants  are 
■Q  common  ;  and  then,  not  being  checked  in  its  course  by  many 
Irees  or  hedges,  a  stirrings  moiintAia  gale  would  waft  their  scent 
farther  than  you  might  suppose.  To  all  these  in^redieots,  you 
most  add  a  dash  of  peat  smoke,  which*  if  the  tarf  is  good,  is  like 
the  finest  inceose.   Look  I  they  are  setting  off !  we  are  just  in  time. 

[They  resume  their  seats,  and  the  coach  goes  on.] 

Depend  upon  it,  the  benetit  which  an  uivalid  will  somclinies 
receive  by  returning  to  his  native  air,  when  most  other  remedies 
are  of  no  avail,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  first 
ears  of  his  Iife»  he  was  fed  with  air  of  a  certain  flavor,  to  which 
e  beeaae  aecustomed,  and  which  ag^d  with  his  constitution ; 
for«  if  yon  send  him  to  an  equally  warm  or  equally  cold  climate,  it 
will  not  answer :  he  must  again  breathe  his  native  air,  and  no  other 
^vill  liave  the  same  effect.  There  most*  assuredly,  be  much  difTe* 
rence  between  v^\pours  that  rise  from  a  rocky  surface,  and  those 
that  ri-e  from  soil  only  ;  then  again,  the  cultivation  of  that  sod, 
or  Lilt  mere  spontaneous  produce  of  heath  and  <^orse,  must  alter 
the  induence  which  it  has  upon  the  surroundini;  air.  I  can  well 
remendier  a  peculiar  taste  in  the  air  of  every  lanil  Uiut  I  have  tra- 
velled Lliiou^li.  There  are  great  vanaliuas  in  England  itself. 
The  air  of  Kent,  for  instance^  how  different  from  that  of  Oxford ! 
which  again  differs  much  from  that  of  Cambridge,  although  both 
neighbourhoods  are  in  their  geology  so  like  each  other*  Qoto  the 
English  lakes ;  and,  be  the  weather  what  it  mav,  who  is  there  that 
will  not  find  a  new  mis tu re  of  taste  and  smell  in  the  breese  of 
Windermere  or  Borrowdale  ?  But,  if  you  cross  the  channel,  you 
will  meet  with  a  yet  greater  difference  in  Ireland  ;  there,  the  whole 
country,  wherever  you  c:;o,  is  tainted  more  or  less  by  the  bog  of 
Alleti  :  I  say  tainted,  because  the  smell  of  the  Irish  peat-bog,  in 
my  opinion,  is  neitlier  pleasant  nor  wholesome.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  it,  the  Iri^li  atr  has  ratlier  a  smoky  flavor.  This 
very  peculiar  scent  is  modified  at  Killarney,  by  ilic  iicigUbouiliood 
of  the  sea,  and  various  other  causes.  It  is  very  curious  to  find,  ia 
Caradoc*s  account  of  the  Irish  conquest,  that  Henry  the  Second's 
army  suffered  so  much  from  the  difference  of  air  and  climate,  when 
first  wintering  in  Dublin,  thai  the  king  returned  home  without 
having  taken  any  active  measures  to  secure  his  new  possession. 

lamdmu  The  air  of  Ireland  is»  indeed^  more  different  fron  that 

I 
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of  Eiicrland,  or  rather  Wales,  than  you  could  expect  from  aa 

interval  of  only  sixty  miles. 

C/nwtw.  Almost  as  great  a  chan2:o  is  ff  II  in  passing  from  the 
Thames  to  Ostciul,  The  forcig:n  air  is  mixed  up  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent proportion  of  oclmirs  and  (hivors  from  our  own.  I  thought 
the  German  Ilhenibh  uir  of  a  coarse  quality  compared  with  ours  ; 
and  I  accoQiited  for  it  by  considering  that  the  Alps  intercept  their 
south  wind,  and  France'  is  before  them  with  that  fine  western 
breeze  which  comes  to  us  direct  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Allowing, 
xvhsit  cannot  be  dented,  that  with  us  it  is  too  humid,  yet  it  retains 
a  high  degree  of  genial  tropical  softness  and  warmth.  1  believe  it 
is  quite  unknown  in  Germany:  certainly,  while  1  was  there,  I  never 
met  with  it.  And  then  Switzerland:  but  yon  know  very  well  that, 
before  you  can  enjoy  pure  air  in  that  country,  you  must  remove 
quite  out  of  sight  and  reach  of  all  human  habitation  or  cultivation. 

Lamdon.  O,  you  call  up  a  host  of  the  most  odious  and  poisonous 
rt'colleclious !  O,  smells  I  never  to  be  forgotten  as  long  as  I  live! 
Certainly,  the  continental  nose  is  naturally  more  obtuse  thaa  an 
Englishman's. 

Clanvoy.  O,  Switzerland!  O,  Italy  I  ail  the  airs  of  heaven 

Cctiiiiot  overcome  those  blasts  of  hell! 

Allanslcy,  Halloo ! 

Clanvoy*  He  never  smelt  them ! 

Lamdon.  If  he  had,  how  he  would  out-heiod  Herod  in  his 
execrations  of  them  I 

Clanvoy.  Wliat  shall  we  say  of  the  Swiss  air,  abstractedly'  con- 
sidered, excluding  as  much  as  we  can  those  additional  effluvias  ? 

London,  Of  the  Swiss  air  I  think  rather  highlv ;  but  it  is  the 
walcr  that  I  complain  of,  and  ihai,  I  think,  is  the  curse  of  the 
country. 

Cianvoy.^The  singular  and  universal  ugliness  of  a  whole  nation 
tells  much  against  the  wholesomeness  of  Uie  land  they  inhabit. 

Lamdon,  That  is,  to  be  sure,  extraordinary. 

Clanvoy.  Save  me  from  eternal  snows,  and  gypsum  rocks,  and 
greasy  water !  Sconer  let  me  live  even  in  this  desert ;  in  any  part 
of  which  I  could  find  some  object  for  fancy  to  rest  upon,  and 
meditate  upon  science  and  art,  and  combine  activity  with  solitude. 
Barren  as  these  moors  appear,  the  trees,  where  there  are  any, 
thrive  well ;  and  there  is  a  pleasing  character  of  calm  loneliness 
among  those  distntrt  hollows  of  the  mountains.  In  this  populous 
and  bustling  age,  or  nation  1  had  better  say,  Ion  ;! mess  is  every  day 
becoming  more  scarce,  and  of  greater  value,  /l  u  those  who  spend 
all  their  life  in  such  a  ictiictnedt,  tlie  cilcct  of  solitude  is  nothing 
less  than  stupefaction.  But,  after  the  storm  of  active  duties  and 
passions,  the  strife  of  conscience,  and  the  conflict  of  opinion,  there 
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n  chnrm  of  wonderful  power  in  the  rloon  rcpo!?clhat  reigns  within 
some  wild  rusliy  vale;  n  cottn<:;c  here  and  there,  half  hid  among 
elder,  and  hawthorn,  and  ivy  bushes  ;  the  large  red  housclcck,*  or 
yellow  stonecrop,t  flourishing  upon  the  old  mossy  thatch,  with  a 
luxuriance  deserving  of  admiration;  the  babbling  torrent,  crossed 
bv  a  stone  arch  without  any  parapet ;  the  meadow-flowers,  vetches* 
bloebells,  buttercups,  and  clover,  leaning  over  Ihe  caverned  edge 
of  the  rivnlet;  the  black  cattle  enjoying  the  cool  water.  In  the 
distance,  you  see  the  white  parish^choichywith  a  Welsh  belfry;  two  or 
three  gigantic  old  yew-trees  growin*^  near  it ;  and  Air  beyond,  with 
endless  variations  of  liglit  and  shadow,  you  see  the  mountain  range, 
with  darker  stripes  of  peni-bog'  T>nd  green  marshy  gromui,  mixed 
with  fern  and  heath  ;  no  lofiy  suiuinits,  no  precipitous  rocks  :  you 
do  not  want  them.  In  one  part,  you  may  sec  a  small  ishiit<l  of 
cultivation,  a  green  patch  of  cottage-com,  and  near  it,  the  blue 
smoke  rising  from  the  hut  of  its  owner.  These,  to  us,  are  tranouil 
scenes;  because  we  either  do  not  see  or  cannot  suppose  Uiat 
here  strong  passion  tries  the  peasant  youth,  and  selfishness  degrades 
his  father.  Never  mind^  we  do  not  act  upon  our  ignorance ;  we 
need  not  remove  the  veil,  or  sec  more  good  and  evil  than  we  ex- 
pected ;  wc  need  not,  either  now  or  here,  measure  the  height  and 
depth  of  moral  grandeur  and  abasement. 

rnrndoit,  T  am  thinking-  over  your  description  of  second-rate 
mountain  sec  nury,  wIik  h  has  made  a  stroiii^er  impression  upon 
me,  because  I  see  before  me  several  of  those  peculiarities  which 
you  spoke  of. 

CLinvoy.  T  copied  them  from  nature* 

AUansley.  Clanvoy,  in  your  aerial  speculations,  what  sort  of 
rank  do  you  give  to  Italian  air? 

Clanvoy,  O,  i  admit  freely  that  the  softness  of  it  is  quite  won- 
derful. As  to  any  very  surprising  superiority  that  France  or  Ger- 
many may  claim  over  us,  in  the  way  of  clnnate,  I  think  it  is  all 
ideal ;  but,  when  that  alpuu  boundary  has  been  once  passed,  you 
are  in  anoli.er  worhi.  Assuredly,  ihe  difierent  qualities  of  the 
atmosphere  mu:^t  have  a  great  intiuence  upon  language,  or  why 
should  the  language  and  the  air  of  Italy  so  remarkably  correspond  ? 
HoWf  under  any  other  notion,  can  you  account  for  the  polished 
Latin  tongue,  when  overthrown  by  the  northern  barbarians,  revi- 
ving, in  a  softer  form  than  ever,  as  the  modern  Italian  ?  It  became 
spondaic  also,  to  be  sure,  and  that  was  a  grievous  fault ;  but  that 
fault  is  no  hiii'?r:ince  to  the  smoothness  of  any  language,  how- 
ever injurious  it  may  be  to  rapid  or  vehement  expression. 

AUamley.  Really,  Clanvoy,  when  I  consider  your  Gothic  par- 
tialities, you  seem  to  go  tolerably  far  from  them,  in  your  I  dint! 
observations.   I  put  it  to  yourself,  is  not  the  taste  oi'  olher  men 

*  Sempervivum  tectorum.  f  Seduut  acre  aiul  rupestre. 
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more  consistent  tlmn  yours  A  classical  scliolar  stores  hts  t'ancy 
willi  Greek  porlicoes  and  forms  of  ideal  beauty,  wliile  ihe  lover  of 
opera-music  is,  in  general,  a  partisan  of  the  Italian  architect  and 
poet.  Then  again,  the  student  of  the  Gothic  art,  I  suppose, 
endeavours  to  exclude  from  bis  imagination,  as  much  as  he  can. 
the  contrary  habits  and  rules  of  classic  art*  lest  any  mongrel  ideas 
(which  are  so  common)  should  interfere  ^ith  his  conceptions. 
"Without  some  separation  of  this  kind,  every  man*s  mind  would 
be  a  mass  of  confusion,  and  the  subjects  of  art  would  lose  their 
individual  character.  I  see,  clearly,  the  heresy  that  yon  are  seek- 
ing to  establish  :  you  are  looking  after  an  ideal  perfection,  which 
you  think  will  be  gained  by  extracting  from  the  experience  of 
all  styles  whatsoever  is  essenually  right.  But,  although  that 
process  answered  in  represeiuijig  the  perfection  of  human  form, 
because  individuals  of  the  same  species  could  not  be  quite  incon- 
sistent with  each  other^  this  method  will  not,  I  think,  apply  to 
various  branches  of  art,  nor  to  the  same  art  in  different  ages.  It 
is  a  hazardous  experiment,  in  which  there  is  no  choice  between 
complete  success  or  total  failure. 

Clanvoy.  My  dear  Allansley,  whenever  I  want  any  one  to  restrain 

my  theoretical  vagaries^  I  must  apply  to  yqu  ;  for  I  must  own  that, 

silent  as  you  arc  in  genprnl,  when  you  do  speak,  your  very  disap- 
probation is  more  instructive  to  me  than  llie  careless  consent  of 
others.  But  what  are  we  to  do  in  this  age  of  universal  knowledge  { 
Are  we  to  shut  our  eves  to  half  the  world,  that  we  may  see  the 
other  half  more  perfectly  ?  Tell  nie,  is  nothing  to  be  learut  froiu 
the  works  of  other  nations,  and  earlier  ages  ?  or  is  every  thing  to 
come  from  an  ancient  source  ?  and  are  we  to  reject  all  Chrisiian 
civilization  ?  Are  not  these  the  extremes  of  error  ?  The  inflaence 
of  so  many  specimens  of  ancient  art  must  work  a  change  in  our 
art;  and,  unless  we  can  embrace  in  one  view  the  various  con- 
flicting systems  tliat  have  prevailed,  or  do  prevail,  we  cannot 
fairly  decide  between  them.  The  quesiinn  appears  to  me  to  be 
this  :  are  we  fortunate  in  having  before  us  the  various  under- 
takings of  pa>t  ages,  or  are  we  so  bewildered  by  the  number  and 
opposition  of  them,  as  to  lose  our  judgment  {  Perhaps  we  are 
losing  our  judgment ;  I  am  sure  I  do  not  feel  certain  that  it  is  not 
so.  Yet  1  hardly  think  extended  knowledge  can  cause  a  decline 
in  taste.  And,  indeed,  you  daily  see  in  architecture,  more  espe- 
cially, both  Greek  and  uothic  work  done  with  a  higher  degree  of 
purity  than  former  times  ever  witnessed.  Well  now,  suppose  it 
should  be  my  secret  opinion  that  tlie  accumulation  of  alt  past 
experience  may  or  will  hereafter  efl'ect  a  change  for  the  better 
upon  the  fine  arts  in  general,  I  am,  nevertheless,  quite  ready  to 
praise  the  pure  specimens  of  every  style.  I  am  also  quite  willing 
to  acknowledge  that,  without  a  clear  perce  ption  of  their  several 
peculiarities,  no  improvement  can  arise.  He  to  whom  these  con- 
siderations are  new  must  learn  one  thing  at  a  time,  of  course;  bur, 
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ftflv  the  mind  has  passed  through  several  stages  of  opinion,  it 
naturally  seeks  a  theory  by  which  it  may  employ  its  varied  know- 
ledge on  some  object 

AUansley,  You  may  be  right,  Clanvoy,  but»  indeed  I  think  you 
are  wrong. 

Clanvoy,  Look  at  Larndon,  taking  his  long.intcuded  aap,  now 
there  is  nothing  to  see. 

Larndm,  I  am  only  half  asleep  ;  my  ears  are  open  although  my 
eyes  are  shut* 

Cianvoy, 

Lulkby,  baby, 
Upon  ttie  coach-top  1 

When  the  conch 
The  baby  will  drop. 

Larndon»  if  you  reallj'mean  to  go  to  sleefi,  change  places  with  me* 
or  pat  your  arm  within  mine ;  for  all  Olympus  ts  trembling  at 
yonr  nods« 

[  Theif  change  pfoces.] 

AUansley,  What  is  this  gray-looking  village,  with  its  old  homely 
church,  that  we  see  before  us. 

*  Clawvoy.  The  VVekh  name  is  Cerig  y  Druidion,  (the  Rock  of 
Druids.)  There  was  a  druidic  temple  here:  the  stones  have  long 
since  been  disposed  of,  as  gate-posts,  walls,  bridges,  &c.  There 
were,  I  believe,  several  cromlechs  and  stone-co^ns,  which  are  now 
imbedded  in  the  wall  of  some  farm^yard  in  tbe  villagei  if  not  altq- 
getber  destroyed. 

AllantUjft  What  a  shame ! 

Ckam€f.  It  is  indeed  a  shameful  thing  to  destroy  relics,  which, 
from  their  very  nature,  never  can  be  restored.  The  worst  instance 
of  this  that  1  ever  met  with,  and  one  that  I  regret  most  of  all,  is 
at  Vicar*s  Island,  on  Derwentwatcr.     That  beautiful  spot,  sur* 

rounded  by  the  transparent  lake,  and  its  panorama  of  mountains, 
contained,  within  the  recollection  of  man,  a  small  but  very  com- 
plete circle  of  druidical  stones.  The  barbaric  hand  of  modern 
taste  converted  this  insular  Stonehenge  into  a  clumsy  villa,  with 
surrounding  shrubberies,  and  gloried  in  the  profanation. 

AUansley,  I  wonder  such  things  can  ever  be  done  by  people  of 
education  and  right  iccling. 

ilanvoy.  Good  taste  and  right  feeling  arc  not  common,  say 
v.lirit  you  will.  Public  (*|jiiuun  may  sometimes  prevent  gross  vio- 
lations of  them,  but  they  are  seldom  to  be  met  with,  either  natural 
or  acquired.  Where  they  are  met  with  in  the  lower  classes,  which 
is  now  and  then  the  case,  they  elevate  our  opinion  of  man's  nature ; 
and  when  they  are  absent  from  the  higher — 

AUank^.  What  then? 

no.  III.  T  y 
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Ctnnvoy.  TTelp  me  out  with  soDie  expressions  that  may  describe 

an  excess  of  degradation. 

AUamky^  I  cannot  think  of  any  strong  enough* 

Clanvoy*  But  we  ought  assuredly  to  have  some  respect  for 

druidic  remains.  I  am  not,  however,  one  of  those  who  consider 
the  druidic  worship  as  containing  within  itself  a  model  of  patri- 
archal faith.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  had  been 
blended  with  the  adoraiion  of  Noah  himself,  and  his  wife,  if  not  of 
his  family.  This  compound  idolatry  has  usually  been  called  the 
HeIio*arktte  superstition  ;  which,  appears,  in  almost  all  nations,  a 
Tarious  corruption  of  the  same  truth. 

AUansley,  There  appears  to  me  to  be  a  kind  of  melancholy 
rudeness  in  the  character  of  the  druidic  establishment. 

Clanvotf,  Are  you  aware  that,  according  to  a  classical  tmdition 
as  explained  hj  the  Triads*,  the  d raids  of  Britain  appear  to  hare 
invented  a  kind  of  telescope  long  before  the  Christian  sera  ? 

Attan$letf,  f^o,  indeed,  I  never-heard  it. 

Clanvoy,  Well,  so  it  i??,  I  assure  you.  One  cannot  help  won- 
dering to  find  that,  instead  of  receiving  their  knowledge  from  other 
nations,  the  British  druids  founded  and  perfected  their  system 
here,  and  extended  the  fome  of  their  science  and  religion  eastward 
as  far  as  Greece  itself;  until  it  became  acknowledged  tliat  Britain 
was  the  fountainhead  of  theological  astronomy.  Such  was  the 
high  character  of  Dniidic  fnlth  nmonp:  the  Gentiles  of  Europe  :  and 
T  believe  it  was  deserving  ot  ail  tliat  liononr.  But  when  Clirislianity 
was  brou'^ht  into  competition  with  it,  I  must  own  I  am  grievef]  ai^d 
sbociced  when  I  perceive  such  men  us  Taliesin  and  An*  uiin  (whi) 
are  no  exceptions  to  the  general  rule)  so  evidently  preferring  their 
own  druidic  tore  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  If  the  scientiSc  wealth 
of  classic  idolatry  would  not  excuse  the  relaxing  convert,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  those  bards  who  could  neglect  the  church  and  vene- 
rate the  cromlech? 

Allansley,  O,  my  dear  Clanvoy,  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  men's 
real  opinions  by  casual  expressions  in  their  writings.    I  am  sure 

if  any  stranger  were  to  draw  his  conclusions  respecting  Engli<l» 
Christianity  from  the  writings  of  our  poet<;  nrvl  liisiorlans,  he  would 
find  so  many  classic  allusions,  expressed  wuh  such  a  senii)laiice  of 
beliet  in  (ir*  (  k  ni ytholopfy,  that  he  Avould  liave  lirmlv  l)rllevfd  us 
to  have  adaattud  those  errors  into  our  faith.  Does  uot  Mdton,  in 
the  finest  passages  of  Paradise  Lost,  appear  to  recognise  Jupiter, 
and  Juno,  and  Mercury,  and  all  other  classic  deities,  without  one 
word  of  caution  to  the  reader,  or  the  slightest  hint  that  he  merely 
has  employed  them  in  poetical  embellishment?  I  do  not  enter 
upon  the  question  of  taste,  whether  he  had  better  have  dispensed 

*  Dioilorus  Sicuius,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Davies  in  Celtic  Researches,  p.  102. 
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iNTitli  such  ornament  or  not ;  I  merely  contend  that  no  reader  la 
misled  by  it  into  a  anspicton  of  the  poet's  faith* 

Clcmooy.  I  could  wish,  for  the  credit  of  those  bards,  whose 
talent  was  nndoubtedly  6r8t-rate»  that  your  iogemotta  defence  of 
them  could  confute  the  charge.    But  the  author  of  the  Celtic 

Researches,  with  perfect  impartiality,  profound  ertidition,  and 
unwearied  industry,  has  interpreted  the  druidic  mysteries  in  so 
clear  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  an  unpreju- 
diced reader.  I  honour  liie  druids  fur  their  maxim  oi  truth,  which 
their  later  yotaries  might  have  obeyed  better ;  I  honour  them  for 
aaaerting^  the  loore  immortality ;  for  their  doctrine  of  reward  or 
punishment  after  death.  But  the  patronage  of  druidic  opinions 
by  nominally  Christian  princes,  and  the  promnlgation  of  them  by 
bards,  who,  if  they  heeded  not  their  baptism,  should  at  least  have 
abstained  from  the  clerical  office;  all  this  uncandid  way  of  acting 
hat,  I  thinlc,  been  rightly  considered  as  the  key  to  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Welsh  nation. 

Allansley.  What  a  neat  satisfactory  model  there  is  of  Stonehenge 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  at  Oxford,  with  a  restoration  of  it  as  it 
may  be  supposed  it  was  when  perfect. 

Clanvoi/.  It  is.  One  or  two  figures,  to  show  the  real  dimensions, 
would  improve  it  greatly.  "We  are  now  passins:  over  the  highest 
level  of  tne  whole  road  between  London  and  Holyhead,  ^ow, 
atrain  your  eyes !  for  see,  amid  that  g^lorions  confuiion  of  rolling 
vapours,  the  visionary  mountains  of  Snowdonia. 

Larndon,  {waking.)  You  don't  say  sol  Are  they  in  sight 
already  ? 

Clanvay,  There *s  the  inu  of  Ccrnioge,  that  large  white  house 
among  the  sycamores.  Beyond  th^m  you  may  discover  the  rocks 
and  pointed  aummita  of  Snowdon  and  Moel  Siabod,  the  Glydars, 
Tlevaen,  Camedd  Davydd,  and  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  with  variona 
other  necondary  mountatnB. 

AUansUff.  O  Ctanvoy,  how  that  view  rooiea  the  fancy  1  What 
a  magniticent  range,  and  how  finely  varied  I  How  pomponsly 
those  clouds  roll  along!  What  gleama  of  alpine  light  and  awful 
shadow  t 

Larndon,  Which  ia  Snowdon? 

Claavoy.  The  last  on  the  left  hand,  with  three  summits :  next» 
but  nearer,  is  Moel  Siabod,  with  a  large  hollow  in  the  centre  and 
only  one  peak*   The  rest  yon  cannot  well  distinguish  from  here. 

See  how  well  (he?e  tall  sycamores  grow  on  this  exposed  situation, 
upon  the  moors  I  All  this  district  would  soon  become  habitabiei  if 
they  would  but  plant  it. 

[The  coach  stops  at  the  tun  of  Cernioge,  to  change  horses.] 

AliamUjf*  I  suppose  that  ia  the  road  on  before  us? 

CUmvoy,  Yes. 

« 
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Aitandey.  I  canlt  wall  here,  opposite  that  agly  stable  I  I  matt 
walk  on ;  the  coach  will  overtake  me. 

[He  gets  dbioiu] 

Clanvoy.  Very  well.  I  knew  he  would  not  rest  oat  of  tight  of 
thoie  tnoantaint  when  once  he  had  canght  a  glimpse  of  them.  He 
it  fonder  of  hearing  ottiert  talk  than  himself;  but,  when  he  it  at 
all  excitedy  hit  full  rich  voice  ponit  forth  tuch  a  torrent  of  melody 
that  I  could  hear  him  for  hours  together.  And  what  amuses  me 
is,  tlvcit  A11nn?!ev,  who,  in  argument,  always  tnkcs  the  classical 
side,  is,  in  reality^  without  even  suspecting  it,  the  most  romantic 
of  men. 

Lamdon.  That  is  true ;  but  pray  never  tell  him  so  ;  for  you 
may  depend  upon  it  some  good  arises  from  his  not  being  aware 
of  it. 

Clnnvoy.  T  dare  ?ay  liis  mind  requires  to  be  balanced  by  a  lean- 
ing toward  the  opposite  extreme. 

Coachman,  taking  the  retnt*  There's  one  gentleman  missing ; 
tee  if  he 's  in  the  house. 

Clanvoif.  He 's  walking  on. 

Ofiard.  All  right  I 

[T%e  coach  goes  mJ] 

Clanvoy.  This  neighbourhood  is  decidedly  the  bleakest  in  all 
North  Wales ;  and  in  the  hottest  weather  elsewhere  you  always 
find  it  cool  here.  Yon  tee  theire  are  neither  woodt,  nor  hedges, 
nor  rockt,  to  form  any  thelteri  bat  the  whole  dtttrict  it  a  weary 
moorlandi  exposed  in  all  quartert  to  the  monntain-galet.  From 
this  point  we  gradually  descend  into  the  vallies,  while,  strange  to 
say,  the  nearer  we  go  to  the  mountains,  the  lower  we  get  in  the 
level  of  the  road. 

Znrndlon*  See,  there  is  AUansley  1  he  has  not  walked  fer* 

Cfontey.  Who  wonid  not  pause  with  each  a  view  before  him? 

ZorjtdSon.  The  whole  of  Snowdonia  it  beautifully  displayed 
from  this  place.  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  teen  a  set  of  mountaint 
better  disposed  or  coloured* 

[  The  coae/hRan  stops  far  AUansley  to  get  «p.] 

Clanvoy.  Well,  AUansley,  what  do  you  think  of  Snowdoiiia  ? 

AUansley,  I  wish  to  goodness  1  could  fix  it  in  all  its  wild  visionary 
brightness,  and  without  altering  the  present  colouring,  on  a  piece 
of  canvass  or  a  sheet  of  paper,    O,  fur  a  painter's  hand  I 

Lamdon^  (giving  him  his  Itand,)  Here  is  one ;  at  least  an  ama* 
teur's. 

AUansley^  Alas,  the  fingers  only ;  not  the  power  that  belongs 
to  them ! 
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Larndon,  What  a  pity  tliat  you  did  not  tbtnk  of  this  io  time  I 
During  vonr  icboolboy  days,  at  leisure  honn^  you  might  lia?e 
gatned  tliat  power  and  enjoyed  it  now* 

CioMoojf*  Bot,  if  yott  felt  no  itrong  impulse  then,  yonr  natnral 
talent^  no  doubt,  leads  yoa  to  some  other  pursmt* 

Allansley.  Had  you  a  strong  impulse  in  your  schoolboy  days  ? 

Clnnvoy.  To  be  sore  I  had,  and  before  then.  I  learned  drawing 
and  vviilitig  alaiost  at  ihc  same  time.  So  did  Larndon,  I  dcirc  say. 

Larndon.  I  don't  recollect  exactly  when  I  first  used  the  pencil, 
so  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  rather  young  than  otherwise, 

AUanshy,  An  ion,  a  mill,  a  churcb,  and  a  bridge;  what  place 

is  this,  Ciaiivoy? 

Clanvoy.  Pcntre  Voolas:  on  a  much  lower  level  lhr\n  Ccrnioge, 
There  are  some  large  woods  on  the  right.    This  neighbourhood 
abounds  in  ranges  of  bushy  rocks,  and  in  stony  torrents,  which 
make  appropriate  foregrounds  to  that  grand  horizon.    All  this 
gradual  slope,  if  properly  planted,  would  become  an  invitiofl^ 
neighbonrbood  in  point  of  iceoery.  Draining  and  irrigation  would 
work  wonders  here ;  if  the  fields  were  tolerably  sheltered.   It  ia 
liardly  to  be  believed,  what  a  difference  there  is  in  vegetation,  when 
sheltered,  as  compared  with  that  which  is  not.    You  rnrjnot  so 
clearly  see  this  in  grass  as  in  flowers.    There  is  a  beautiful  plant 
in  the  Oxford  meadows,  the  Fritillary*,  commonly  called  the  snake- 
bead,  or  drooping  lily.  This  flower,  in  those  meadows  that  are  not 
sheltered,  almost  hides  itself  in  the  grass,  and  any  one  might  pass 
%t  without  noticing  it.   But,  in  Ma^'len  Meadow,  which  is  cum- 
pletely  snrrounded  by  trees,  it  'usually  comes  into  blossom  during 
Easter  vacation ;  and  there  it  is  three  or  four  times  as  high ;  so 
that,  in  some  places,  instead  of  grass  you  see  nothing  but  these 
lilies,  in  all  their  white,  red,  nnd  pink  varieties  ;  one  of  the  finest 
exhibitions  of  wild  flowers  that  can  be  seen  in  England.    In  the 
course  of  about  three  weeks  all  this  pomp  vanishes,  and  the  mea- 
dow retains  no  vestige  of  its  former  glory  :  fur  the  leaf  of  this 
plant  is  80  very  like  the  gruss  that  you  can  hardly  distinguish 
them  by  a  close  examination. 

Larndon.  1  remeiiiber  to  have  seen  some  odd-looking"  buds  there 
one  day,  but  I  never  saw  them  in  full  blossom.  It  certainly  does 
promote  vegetation  more  than  we  suppose,  to  shelter  it  firom  the 
cold  wind.  On  this  account,  I  have  no  doubt  that  hedges  oontri- 
bute  remarkably  to  the  growth  of  pasturage ;  for  they  check  the 
wind,  without  excluding  it  altogether,  and  the  hedge»row  trees  paj 
for  their  subsistence  by  protecting  the  field, 

Ckawoy.  The  best  arrangement  of  a  grazing  farm  will  also  be 
the  most  picturesque ;  for  cattle  require  shelter,  and  groves,  into 

*  FriteUaria  Metesgris, 
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tvbich  they  may  go  during  the  heat  of  the  day*  Our  prudent 
neighbours,  the  Scotch*  have  at  length  discovered  this ;  and  I 
suppose,  ere  long,  the  practice  will  be  adopted  in  England* 

Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Conway*  flowing  out  of  a  monntain 
lake,  about  seven  miles  ok :  a  river  of  high  family»  noted,  in  former  - 
tiniest  as  one  of  the  boundaries  to  Snowdonia.    From  this  very 

spot  it  bcp^ins  to  picfnresque;  and  there  is  a  bermtiftil  snbjert 
for  a  skctc!i  close  to  the  road  on  ihc  r!r!;ht.  That  insular  jn'ramid 
of  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  torrent  is  a  great  favorite  of  luiue. 

AUan^lnj.  What  is  that  large  red  flower  that  grows  near  it  in 
such  quaniitiesj 

Clanvoy.  ft  is  the  Rose-bay  Willow  herb*:  you  frequently  meet 
with  it  in  gardens;  a  very  tall,  ornamental  flower,  which  multi- 
plies itself  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  rsow  and  then  rooted  out  as  a 
weed.  There  are  some  spots  on  the  banks  of  this  river  wliere  it 
grows  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else;  and  the  spikes  of  lU 
red  flowers  have  a  magnificent  eflect  among  the  fragments  of 
rock  that  lie  in  the  bed  of  the  Conway.  Indeed  all  flowers  appear 
to  the  greatest  advantage  among  rocks,  especially  when  those 
rocks  are  in  detached  masses  of  different  shape  and  size.  There- 
fore, when  you  lay  out  your  flower-garden,  it  should  be  one  of 
your  first  inquiries  to  find  out  where  you  may  get  large  blocks  of 
stone  to  scatter  over  it.  If  you  cannot  find  them  in  a  natural 
state,  get  them  from  the  quarry:  they  will  soon  lose  their  fre^^h  raw 
colour.  Limestone  is  best ;  but  any  stone  is  better  than  none  : 
and  the  l^^irger  the  blocks  are  the  Mtter  $  for  they  then  look  less 
artificial.  The  management  of  rockwork  is  one  of  the  last  Invented 
luxuries  of  gardening.  It  not  only  sets  off  the  neighbouring 
flowers ;  but  there  are  many  which  only  succeed  on  rock,  and  the 
protection  it  affords  during  winter,  will  preserve  exotics,  which,  in 
common  ground,  would  be  destroyed. 

AUamUif*  Badly  managed  rockwork  has  a  most  odious  eflect, 
however  well  it  may  answer  for  alpine  flowers. 

Clanvoy*  It  has  indeed;  but  if  you  copy  nature,  and  do  not 
stick  pieces  of  ore  and  8pf\r  and  pebbles  at  regular  intervals  over 

it,  the  stone  is  very  soon  half  hid  under  the  flowery  vegetation, 
and  the  mistakes  in  your  strata  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  keenest 
eye  of  a  peolos;ist.  And  the  convulsions  that  are  met  with  in  tiie 
arraii^emeal  of  naLuial  rocks,  allow  you  almost  any  licence  in  your 
artificial  ones. 

L'lrndon.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  put  up  some  gigantic 
blocks  in  his  garden  at  Whiteknights. 

Clanvoy.  So  I  have  heard.  They  were  in  progress  when  I  saw 
his  other  garden  tiicre,  which  has  no  vaiiaUou  of  ground  whatever* 

*  Epilobium  Aogustifolium. 
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Lamdon.  The  Chinese,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  are  said  to 

excel  in  making  rockwork. 

Chnvoy.  I  believe  they  do.  It  is  one  redeeming  virtue  in  their 
national  taste.  Yet,  if  you  could  suppose  inhabitants  of  the  moon, 
(whom  I  do  not  altogether  believe  to  exists)  they  would  be  more 

like  us  than  the  Chinese  arc. 

Lamdon,  What  house  is  tliis  on  the  right? 

Clanvoy,  Limah  Lodge,  Mr.Charles  Griffith  Wynne's,  a  pleasing 

situation.  We  arc  now  entering;-  a  winding  nvenne  of  woody  rocks, 
where  the  space  between  tlicm  is  fillrrl  hy  the  road  and  the  river. 
I  never  pass  this  partoftlic  roafl  wifliout  admiration.  You  seldom 
have  any  distant  view  ;  but  ihe  romantic  channel  of  the  Conway, 
and  the  varied  foliage  upon  the  banks,  are  so  unlike  what  you  see 
elsewhere,  that  I  frequently  have  heard  thit  glen,  if  it  may  be  ao 
called^  admired  as  much  as  the  more  splendid  scenery  that  follows, 

AUondey,  It  has  almost  an  artificial  appearance :  I  can  hardly 
tell  why ;  but  it  seems  so  eridenlly  made  for  the  road  and  the  river 
to  go  and  flow  along  it.  The  banks  are  so  much  lower  than  usual* 

Clanvoy.  This  is  one  of  those  places,  which^  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  has  been  hollowed  out  by  the  river,  for  its  own 
convenience,  in  travelling  to  the  sea«  If  we  ask  where  the  mate- 
rials thus  carried  away  by  the  water  have  been  deposited,  at  what 

angle  of  its  course  the  accumnhited  frn^xmenls  have  been  disposed 
of,  I  suppose  a  partizan  of  tliat  theory  would  point  to  this  rocky 
channel,  and  say,  *'  there  are  the  remains  of  them."  As  to  the 
other  part,  I  am  quite  sure  it  never  will  be  discovpicd;  at  least, 
not  in  any  place  that  would  indicate  the  river  as  an  agent  in  its 
lemoval.  Here  and  there  cKceptions  to  the  generiil  rule  will  occur, 
and  evidence  of  river  agency  may  be  produced ;  but  look  at  rivers 
in  general ;  observe  their  opposite  banks,  corresponding  in  level, 
and  no  trace  of  the  materials  which  occupied  their  channels. 
You  can  hardly  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  of  Granville  Penn, 
that  the  beds  of  rivers  were  not  formed  by  them,  but  created  for 
them.  Look  at  the  course  oi  the  Thames,  from  Wmflsor  Terrace  : 
to  suppose  that  or  any  oilier  body  of  water  cutting  its  own  way 
through  a  level  pluia,  is  absurd.  A  torrent  rushing  down  a  moun- 
tain valley,  will  naturally  find  only  one  direction ;  but,  if  that  same 
torrent  has  to  traverse  a  plain,  it  may  form  a  lake,  or  a  mamhi  bnt 
I  see  no  natural  cause  that  can  make  it  a  river. 

AUamley,  Indeed  Clanvoy  there  is  much  truth  in  that. 

Clanvoy,  The  science  of  geology  has  been  much  retarded  by  a 
foolish  habit  of  deifying  nature ;  a  pagan  custom,  by  which  the 
ancient s  escaped  from  the  difficulties  of  polytheism;  but  which 
modern  philosophers  have  adopted  as  an  excuse  for  atheism.  If  you 
ask  the  origin  of  the  world,  instead  of  referring  you  to  the  only 
genuine  record  of  that  fact,  they  will  tell  yon,  that  the  globe  rose 
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out  of  chaos,  and  formed  itself  as  at  present  by  the  laws  of  che- 
mical affinity,  &c. ;  that  all  phenomena  can  be  explained  l»v 
the  supposition  of  natural  or  secoiidary  Qajuseji,  W^t  a  caricature 
of  science  these  theories  are ! 

I  irndon,  Ci^mical  affiniti^  and  aotipathiet  are  th^  pauioms  of 

matter. 

Clanvoy  So  they  are  ;  yon  cannot  give  them  a  better  name. 
But,  for  all  that,  tlLcy  nrn  no  more  the  creator^  of  m^t^r,  ihaa 
human  passions  arc  the  creators  of  man. 

Look  at  the  bridge  of  Rhyd  Llanvair,  over  the  Conway,  a  fine 

wide  arch,  but  coarsely  built,  and  of  modern  date. 

Lamdon^  Does  the  Holyhead  road  go  over  that  ? 
Ckmmff.  No,  we  go  straight  on. 

AUanHe^»  When  we  get  over  that  hill  I  expect  a  liue  spread  of 
mountain  scenery. 

Clanvoy •  I  dare  say  that  you*ll  not  be  disappointed. 

C.  L. 

[  To  be  continued,] 


THE  GODODIN. 
'  For  Ihe  Candnim  Quartery  Magazhie* 

In  the  first  volume  ol  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales,  may 
be  seen  an  ancient  British  poem,  called  The  Gododin^  said  lo  have 
been  composed  by  the  bard  Aneurin  Gwawdrydd  about  the 
middle  of  the  siith  century,  and  chiefly  relating  to  the  battle  of 
CatfToeihf  and  to  the  struggles  which  took  place  between  the 
Pritons  and  the  several  btfbaious  nations  by  whom  they  were 
assailed,  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion.  And  as  this  \vork,  in 
addition  to  its  poetic  merits,  contains  allusions  to  many  incidents 
of  considerable  national  interest  which  befell  the  British  people 
during  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  their  history;  it  has 
always  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  natives  of  the  princi- 
pality, who  are  now  the  only  people  that  retain  a  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  language  in  which  it  is  composed  ;  and  accord  in  a:!  y,  as 
might  be  expected,  this  poem  has  met  with  much  attentu  n  both 
from  bards  and  antiquaries:  two  complete  Jdnglish  traii^iatioui 
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having  been  published,  one  by  Mr.  Davies,  in  1809,  and  another 
by  Mr.  Probert,  in  1820;  besides  rrnfj;nipnt8  by  various  hands,  in 
prose  and  verse,  both  in  Englisli  and  in  Latin.  Tt  has  likewise 
been  consitlercd  worthy  of  notice  bv  several  of  our  most  eminent 
historians,  and  particularly  by  Sharon  Turner;  and  even  a  portion 
of  it  has  been  versitied  by  Gray  himself,  and  which  may  be  seen 
among  hit  poems,  in  the  fragment  commencing, 

Ilad  I  but  the  torrent's  miglit/^ 

It  is  likewise  said,  that  there  are  two  new  translations  now  in 
contemplation,  if  not  in  progress,  by  gentlemen  of  distinguished 
poetic,  as  well  as  antiquarian  abilities. 

Having  now,  therefore,  introduced  this  composition,  with  so 
many  vouchers  of  unquestionable  respectability  for  its  general 
merits,  I  trust  that,  while  T  submit  the  following  remarks  to  your 
consideration,  I  shnll  not  be  charged  with  occupying  your  time 
upon  a  subject  altogether  uninteresting,  or  unworthy  of  attention. 

Hie  poem  of  the  Gododin,  jnst  alluded  to,  is  generally  allowed 
to  possess  the  necessary  internal  evidences  of  genuineness,  and  has 
always  been  received  as  the  real  production  of  the  bard  Aneurtn, 
whose  name  it  bears. 

All  this  I  am  ready  to  ndniit,  as  fur  as  concerns  the  gcurral 
character  of  the  work  ;  and  any  slight  doubt  which  might  arise  in 
my  muid  with  re<j,ard  to  particular  portions  of  it,  I  should  endea- 
vour to  suppress,  in  consideration  of  the  talent,  and  in  submission 
to  the  authority  of  those  able  and  learned  men  who  have  so  labori- 
ously investigated,  and  so  decidedly  pronounced  upon  its  character. 
But  there  are  two  or  three  passages  near  the  latter  end  of  the 
poem  of  so  very  perplexing  a  nature,  that  I  am  unable  to  reconcile 
myself  to  their  adoption,  coQCurrcnt  with  other  established  notions. 
And  if  I  rightly  understatid  their  meaning,  they  must  liave  con- 
siderable weipjht  in  proving,  either  that  they  arc  not  the  produc- 
tion of  Ancurin,  or  that  our  antiquaries  have  miscalculated  the 
era  of  that  bard;  or  else,  that  the  ancient  Chronicles  of  North 
Britain  do  not  possess  that  accuracy  of  dates  so  indispensable  to 
the  authenticity  of  historic  deeds.  One  of  the  passages  to  which 
I  allude  is  the  following : 

"  A  phen  dyvynaul  vrych  brein  ae  cnoyn:**— />.  13: 

and  which  1  should  translate  as  follows : 

**Aiid  the  head  of  Donald  Brec,  the  ravens  gnaw*d  it.*' 

Now  this  Donahl  Brec,  or  Donald  Brie,  and  Dovcnal  Varins,  as 
he  is  called,  i.  e.  Donald  the  Frecklrd,  was  king  of  the  Scots  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  was  slain  i  i  a  battle  by  Owen  kiiig  of  the 
Britons,  as  will  appear  by  the  auuals  of  the  Scots,  collected  by 
Ritson. 
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DCXLii.  Domnaii  [Brccl  m  ht  llo  Frnitbe  Cairviti  [1.  Slraitli- 
cair  maic],  in  fine  anni,  in.  D*  (  (mix  i  int(  itectus  est  [ab  Hoan  re^ 
Brittontim]  et  annis  qiiinclccini  rc|:j  un  i.  " 

*'dcxmi.  Donald  [Breck],  in  the  battle  of  Straith-cair-malc,  in 
the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  month  of  Doreniber,  was  killed  ^by 
Owen  king  of  the  I'ritons],  and  reigned  litLten  years." 

If,  therefore,  the  date  of  this  event,  as  given  in  the  annals,  be 
correct,  i.  c,  a.  d,  642,  liow  are  we  to  reconcile  it  with  that  of  the 
death  of  Aneurin,  which  is  said  to  have  occuned  about  a.d.  510. 
But  it  may  be  said,  that  I  have  not  given  the  right  translation  of 
the  words,  and  therefore  all  my  objectioiit  fall  to  the  eround.  I 
must  oonfessy  that  I  am  singular  in  the  meaning  which  I  attach 
to  the  words,  both  Mr.  Da  vies  and  Mr.  Probert  having  traoslated 
thera  verjr  differently  ;  the  latter  takes  the  reading  of  &e  passage* 
as  it  is  gi?en  in  page  12, 

**  A.phea  Dyfiiual  a  breich  brein  as  cnoyn  ;** 

and  renders  it, 

«  And  the  head  and  arms  of  pjfiueal  the  lavens  weie  denmiing:** 

and  the  former  attempts  to  translate  the  name  itself,  and  applies  it 
to  Iltngist : 

**  The  head  of  the  freckled  intruder^  may  the  ravens  devour  it.** 

But  notwithstanding  these  authorities,  which,  however,  are  not 
the  most  consonant  with  each  other,  I  cannot  bring  myself  even  to 
harbour  a  doubt  concerning  the  identity  of  the  two  namet, 

especially  when  I  consider  their  striking  similarity  of  ;^ound,  and 
find  that  the  cognomen  bears  the  same  signification  in  CJaeiic  and 
Welsh,  and  nUo  that  this  kinp;  of  the  Scots  was  actual Iv  slain  by 
the  very  nation  to  which  Aneurin  and  many  of  the  ancient  bards 
belonged,  i,  e.  to  the  Britons  of  Strathclydei  who  were  at  almost 
perpetual  war  with  the  surrounding  tribes. 

In  defence  of  the  dates  given  by  the  Welsh  antiquaries,  it  may 
be  urged,  thuL  iliere  exist  such  obvious  inaccuracies  in  the  Scottisli 
annals,  with  regard  to  the  chronology  of  this  and  other  events, 
f  hat  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  any  of  them.  For  insunce, 
the  death  of  this  very  Donald  Brec  is  stated  to  have  occurred  at 
two  or  three  separate  periods  t 

A.D.  642,  Donald  Brec  was  slain  by  Owen,  as  before  mentioned. 
Again,  a.d.  678,  Bellum  I  Calatros,  i.  apud  Calaros,  in  quo  victus 
est  Doinnal  Brec.  The  battle  at  Calaros,  in  which  Donald  Brec 
was  defeated.  And  again,  a.d.  686,  Talorg  mac  Aeithen  et 
Daniel  Breoo  [\.  Brccc]  mac  Eacha  mortui  snnt.  Talorg  the  son 
of  Aeithen,  and  Donald  Breck  the  son  of  Eochy,  died.  Ritson. 

r'''indiML:  therL-lute  such  discre|jancy  in  the  same  record;*,  it  may 
be  picaded^  tiiat  the  death  of  this  monarcii  might  as  well  have 
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happened  in  the  sixth  century  as  in  the  seventh.  But  on  tl»e  other 
liand,  with  regard  to  tlic  ^genuineness  of  the  entire  Gododin  as  it 
now  exists,  I  must  confess,  that  a  pas^iao-e  of  a  verv  suspirious 
nature  occurs  soon  after  the  one  just  (jiiofc<l,  Ifuiu  wliicli  I  am  in- 
clined to  infer  that  the  latter  part  of  the  poem  was  not  composed 
by  AneurtHy  bot  is  the  addition  of  some  later  bard ;  the  passage  is 
as  folJowi : 

£r  pan  acth  daear  ar  Aneuhn.'^ 

Since  the  tine  that  earth  went  on  Aneurtn.*' 

Now  1  think  it  perfectly  clear  that  these  words  refer  to  the  death 
and  eepultare  of  Aneurio,  which  had  already  taken  place,  though 
Mr.  Probert  dispoeee  of  the  difficulty  by  completely  changing  their 
original  construction,  and  translates  them  ' '  IV hen  the  earth  shall 
come  upon  Aneurin,**  but  I  cannot  seethe  slightest  authority  for 
this  liberty.  Other  parts  of  the  work  may  be  so  obscure  as  to 
admit  of  diflferent  interpretations,  but  there  is  not,  in  the  Welsh 
Ianguag;c,  or  ia  any  other,  a  sentence  more  free  from  ambiguity 
than  this. 

If  any  one  of  your  correspondents  should  feel  disposed  to  clear  up 
these  difHcuIties,  he  would  confer  a  favor  on  many  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  especially  if  he  would  inform  them  whether  any  part  of 
the  Gododin  has  been  lost,  and  whether  the  latter  part  consist  of 
various  readings,  or  of  intentional  repetitioDS,  slightly  varied  in 
diction. 

It  is  said  that  many  of  our  ancient  poems  have  come  down  to 
us  In  a  very  imperfect  state,  and  that  some,  whose  names  are  on 
record,  are  not  aow  to  be  found*  But  it  b  not  impossible  that 

many  of  our  ancient  mss.  may  be  still  extant  in  the  Vatican  and 
other  old  libraries  of  the  continent;  and  if  anj  person  acquainted 
with  the  Ancient  British  could  command  time  and  patience  suffi- 
cient for  making  the  rescarcli,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many 
curious  remains  would  be  brought  to  light. 
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"  PEACE  TO  THE  GOOD  AND  BRAVE 


Aye,  peace  arouud  them  dwell !   Although  to  me 

TheSr  names,  their  virtues,  were  till  now  ttnknown ; 
The  muse  shall  twine  some  flowers  of  poesy. 

And  lay  the  garland-offering  on  this  stone. 
Whether  their  bones  arc  in  tlieir  own  clear  land, 
Ue|X)sin^_wi»ere  tiie  ycw-4rces  ijreeuJx  yuMB, 


Uhl  with  no  feeline  feign'd^  no  aitfui  ihyme, 
T  Ve  striven,  ye  dead,  your  memories  to  prolong : 

Would  I  might  waft  tliem  down  to  aft»'r-tim^ 
Borne  on  tlie  pinions  of  immortal  sung  ! 

Thit  may  not  be ;  but  not  io  vain  my  lay. 
Should  fome  fond  wanderer  through  Mold's  pillared  nave, 

Btfl^emberiog  me,  atand  near  your  tomb,  and  say, 

Peace  to  the  Good  and  Brave!" 


Cm. 


M  jfcit^  i,  *  This  is  part  of  an  inscription  on  a  monument  in  Mold  chunh,  Flinl- 
B-flP'^^ahiie ;  erected  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Gntliili,  es4.  of  IViuoi,  ^kUsjja'e*? 

'M*        and  their  son  Hiaiy;  the  hitter  of  whom  fell  at  Waterloo,  whilK 
itly  leading  his  regiment  to  the  chaiige. 
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To  the  EdUon  of  the  Cambrian  Qimrttrfy  Magaziue, 

f  n  wF  forwart!e<l  \o  vou,  for  inserlion  in  your  interesting  Misf  rllmv, 
!,omc  observations  on  ihc  character  of  Vortigern ;  and  should  a  sencs  ol 
stinilar  articles,  teudiuz  to  throw  light  on  obscure  portions  of  the  British 
bistory,  under  the  beaa  of  "  Historical  Sketdies*'  be  acceptable^  I  sbalt  feel 
pleasure  in  transmUting  them  occasionally  to  you. 

I  an^  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  and  hiuDble  servant, 

£bic. 


HISTORICAL  SK£IC11£S. 

KO.  t. 

Vortigem» 

The  pciiud  iiumcdialcly  subsequent  to  the  retreat  of  the  Iloiiuui 
legions  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  British  history.  The 
Roman  writers  of  the  contiDeDt  knew  IttUe  of  what  was  passing 
in  our  island,  and  the  British  authorities  are  either  too  fabulous  to 
be  relied  upon^  or  too  sbort  and  unconnected  to  be  of  much  use. 

The  life  and  character  of  Vortigem^  among  other  things,  is  a 
signal  instance  of  indistinctness  and  contradiction.* 

He  is  said,  by  somc»  to  be  a  leader  of  tbe  Lloegrian  Britons;  by 
others^  to  be  a  prince  of  the  Cantii»  and,  by  others,  to  be  a  chief 
of  the  Ordovices;  and  as  for  his  qualities,  every  vice  degrading 
to  human  nature  has  been  ascribed  to  him.f   And  yet  this  pro- 

*  The  real  situation  of  V'ortigem  is  not  ascertained  :  Some  call  him  sovc- 

r«  i'^ii  of  tlio  Silures,  orGwent  ;  some,  kin-j  of  the  Dimctac;  some,  tbo  king 
ot  llie  D.unnouii^  or  Cornwall ;  and  other;},  cuiiaul  or  ml  of  the  Oeuissi. 
Vide  Coxes  Monmouthshire^  Intr.  p.  5. 

Constant  promotu^  a  X'urtigeroo  cousule  Gloce&triic." 

VUk  Genate  of  TUbmy^ 

f  Cwrilieym  is  spokyn  of  thus  in  the  Triiids :  He  is  called  one  of  the 
three  disgraceful  men  of  the  island  of  Britain,  for  calling  in  tlie  Saxons,  and 
anitiog  with  them,  &c. ;  Uie  other  two  were  Avanvy  and  Medrod.  Gwr* 
theyrn  also  formed  one  of  llic  ilirce  treacherous  plots,  by  causing  a  meeting 
10  be  held  of  the  Sa\i>n  chiefs  un  i  Hie  Britons,  on  the  mountain  ff  Caer 
Caradoc,  in  wliich  the  massacre  of  tiic  long  knives  was  j>erj»etr.uod ;  llic  two 
others  weie  acted  by  Avarwy  and  Medrod.  Gwrtlieyrn,  Avarwy,  and 
Bledrod,  were  also  the  three  whose  families  were  for  ever  divested  of  pri- 
vilege. Vide  C«m6«  Biography,  p,  108. 
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dt^ry  of  vice  and  vvorthlesstK  ss  was  raised  twice  in  his  lile,  by  the 
assembled  priucis  ot  hiscountry,  to  the  office  of  P£Nua4G0V,  or 

generaliijs  too. 

The  following  view  will  remove  much  of  the  inconirnutv  attached 
to  the  character  of  Vortigern,  and  throw  some  light  oo  the 

obscure  history  oi'  the  pciioti. 

According  to  the  Welsh  accounts,  Vortigcrn,*  or,  as  he  is  called 
in  that  lan[z;uairc,  Gxvrtheym  Gwrthenau,  was  the  pcily  prince  of 
Eryiny  aud  Euai^  a  district  comprehending  parts  of  Monmouth- 
shire,  Herefordshire,  and  Ihe  countyof  Radnor,  or  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  of  the  Silures,  the  western  heing  under  the  rule  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  celebrated  Arthur. 

Several  circumstances  tend  to  support  the  Talidity  of  this  account : 
First,  the  genealogy  of  many  families  in  the  upper  part  of  that 
district,  and  of  Pasgen  the  only  surviving  son  of  Vortigern;  and 
those  families,  when  Caradoc  Fraich/ras  took  possession  of  Breck- 
nockshire and  Radnorshire,  still  maintained  their  hold  in  the 
adjoining:  country  of  Powys.  Again,  the  upper  portion,  tlie  wild 
part  of  his  territory,  to  which  Vortigern  is  said  to  have  retired  oa 
Ims  rerrioval  from  power,  has  in  every  successive  as:e  been  called 
CwrtUeyrnion,  and  in  this  district  was  situated  Casitil  (jtmlhcyrn, 
where  he  is  stated  to  have  perished.f 

That  this  was  the  country  of  Vortigern  receives  support  also 
from  the  iilu  of  St.  Geiinauus,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  written  by  one 
Constantine,  within  fifty  years  of  his  death.  He  says  that  the 
saint  was  kindly  received  by  the  British  king,  who  gave  him  leave 
to  build  a  church  in  a  wild  part  of  his  country,  call^  by  Nesnius, 
very  unety  mologically,  Wartheniawn,  u  e.  reward  to  the  just  one;{ 
but  more  likely,  from  the  circumstancea  just  roentioned,  to  be 
called  Qwrtiieymion,  from  Gwrtheyro. 

But  what  identifies  this  as  the  veiT  district  spoken  of,  is,  that  In 
it  is  found  the  church  of  St,  Harm<m  $f  dedicated  to  thai  saint,  and 
bearing  his  name  at  the  present  day. 

*  ^'orligcrn  is  mentioned,  by  Gildas,  as  a  proud  and  oniel  tyrant;  but 
with  iheso  features  he  dcscribeis  the  general  body  of  the  Britons,  iikarou 

Turmvy  Anglo  S<ix.  i.  243. 

t  "Adjoining  to  this  principaluy  ^Bryciieiniog)  lay  the  territoiy  of  Vor- 
tigvm.   He  ww  a  diiet  among  the  Silures,  and  bis  clan  seenois  to  ha«« 

inhabited  the  country  now  called  Radnorshire.  Here  it  is  that  Nennius 
placelh  the  territory  of  Wa r t ficniawn  :ind  Caer  Guortigtrn  To  a  wilder- 
ness in  this  county,  Vortigern  retired  for  refuge;  and  here  likewise,  as  is 
generally  agreed,  Puscentitts,  after  lub  father  s  deaUi,  po:»:M.'2ised  the  legion^ 
of  Buallt  and  Gwrthreinion.  These  seem  to  have  been  all  the  tenitories 
originally  belonging  to  Vurtigcrity  and  which  his  pobtcrity  enjoyed  in  the 
time  of  Nennius."  Vide  V»hersAnli(f.,p.  244.  Carte  1,  190. 

\  Unde  ct  in  luumotiaui  Sancli  (urmaiii  r.iKirdu  ni.iwu  uomen  accepit, 
quod  Latin^  Souat  Calumuia  juitte  retorta,  &c.  I  idc  I^ltmttu,  iiw^.  Bri4*  127« 
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We  may  fairly  assume,  with  Carte,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  were  divided,  at  that  time,  into  two  factions,  which  may  be 
denominated  the  Roman  and  the  naiive, 

Vortigcrn  is  said  to  have  been  hostile  to  the  consular  family  of  Con- 
stantine,  (called  hy  the  Welsh  Cystenyn  Goronawg,)  meaning,  in 
the  language  of  the  age»  a  family  with  pretentions  to  the  purple.* 
He  was  elected  FBVDaAOON,  as  the  writers  who  speak  of  him  so 
disparagingly  say,  through  craft  and  intrigue*  Be  that  as  it  may, 
he  was  elevated  by  the  native  princes,  in  opposition  to  the  family  of 
Roman  pretensions :  and  he  mii?t  have  possessed  some  character 
for  knowledge,  in  the  art  of  war  at  least,  to  be  raised  to  that  situ* 
ation  at  such  a  crisis. 

Siijiposino^  Vortigern,  a  pe  tty  prince  of  Erging  and  Euas,  raised 
to  the  supreme  command  by  the  native  princes,  and  liable  to  be 
pressed  in  the  rear  by  the  return  of  the  Gwyddyl  FJicti^\  with 
the  Uomauized  Lloegrians,  to  whose  interest  lie  was  opposetl,  in 
his  front,  what  could  promise  more  favorably  to  him  and  his  party, 
than  by  calling  in  the  Saxons,  and  giving  them  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  to  pat  such  check  on  the  Romanised  population,  as  totally  to 

Erevent  any  annoyance  from  them  towards  himself  and  the  native 
iritons?  But,  like  every  deep  laid  scheme  of  human  policy, 
planned  and  devised  without  reference  to  the  great  ruler  of  events, 
this  was  most  signally  frnsirated.J  The  Saxons  soon  turned  to 
tlieir  own  acivanta;^e  the  balance  which  existed  between  the  con- 
tending: parlies;  and  the  result  was,  the  utter  subjusration  of  the 
one,  aitd  the  retirement  of  the  other  into  the  wiidii  and  fastnesses  of 
Wales. 

Vortigern,  if  this  be  a  ri^ht  view  of  the  circumstances  under 
wl.ich  he  acted,  ap|iears  to  have  been  hardly  dealt  vuth  by  pos- 
terity :  friends  and  foes  have  agreed  in  consigntu^  ids  name  to 
opprobrium,  and  loading  it  with  every  vice.  Yet  his  countrymen, 
the  native  princes,  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life,  when  his  cha- 
racter must  have  been  pretty  well  ascertained,  did  not  think  him 
altogether  so  unworthy :  for,  at  a  great  crisis,  the  death  of  his 
son  Vortimer  or  Gwrthevir,  they  re-elected  him  to  the  office  of 

•  "  \'orligern  is  allowed  generally  to  have  been  active,  enterprising,  crafty, 
and  ambitious.  lib  interest  seems  to  have  lain  among  the  ola  Britons,  &c.; 
but  he  was  probably  jeulous  of  the  Belgic  Britot»j  and  the  Roman  interest, 
as  seems  initnuated  by  Nennius."  Vide  Carte,  i.  190. 

t  Soon  after  Maximus  had  withdrawn  the  flower  of  the  British  popubtkm 

to  fight  his  battles  on  the  continent,  the  western  rort'-.t  <vf  WaU  s  wa^  \  Aen 
possession  of  by  Uie  Gwyddyl  Jtjictif  who  held  il  uutil  ihey  were  ex^H-'lled 
by  the  natives,  assisted  by  the  family  of  Cunedda  Wledig,  about  the  time 
of  Vortigern.  Vide  Whi(«ater*$  Hiti,^  MMi€he$Ur, 

X  The  Christianity  of  the  age  oC,  Vortigern  seems  to  have  been  greatly 

tIloye<l.  .Tiulging  from  some  of  the  remaining  works  of  the  primitive  bards, 
nnd  from  wliat  is  said  of  the  incantations  and  prophecies  of  Merlin,  druidical 
notions  were  very  prevalent  among  the  people. 
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PBNDaAGON.  But  his  want  of  success,  in  retrieving  his  great  error, 
has  stamped  his  memory  in  the  tablet  of  history  in  the  darkest 
characters. 

If  Vortigern  was,  as  is  recorded,  a  person  devoid  of  every 
virtue,  moral,  civil,  and  military,  the  iofatuation  which  has  been 
laid  to  his  charge,  might,  with  more  propriety,  be  attributed  to 
those  who,  at  such  an  emergency,  placed  so  unworthy  a  person  in 
such  an  important  trusL 

The  Saxons  also,  though  in  nolhing  else  agreeing  with  the 
«  Britons,  have  joined  in  lowering  the  character  of  Vortigern. 

His  infatuation  from  love  to  Rowena  is  scarcely  credible,  when 

we  consider  that,  soon  nfier  his  supposed  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  Saxon  cliief,  he  had  a  son  qualified  to  lead  the 
British  army  ;  and  that  he  himself,  ou  the  death  of  that  son,  was 
reinstated  in  his  former  office. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Vortic^crn  to  liave  his  memory  treated  with 
severity  by  every  party  with  which  he  came  in  contact : 

The  Saxons  hated  him  because  they  perceived  that  be  would  not 
go  the  full  length  of  their  wishes,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of 
retrieving  his  false  step  of  calling  for  their  assistance,  and  giving: 
them  admissiotj  into  ihc  kingdom.  The  Romanized  Brttois,  of 
which  class  were  probably  the  ciironiclers  of  the  age,  behehJ  in 
him  the  subverter  of  their  power  and  opposer  of  the  consular  f.imily 
of  the  last  Constantine.  And  the  native  Britons,  his  own  country- 
men, the  people  most  aggrieved  by  his  unfortunate  error,  could 
not  but  thmk  of  his  memory  with  increasing  detestation,  as  they 
witnessed  the  sad  consequences  of  it  to  their  nation,  from  age  to 
age.* 

Although  we  have  thus  endeavoured,  conceiving  it  to  be  con- 
sonant to  historic  truth,  to  soften  down  some  of  the  darker  shades 
in  the  character  of  Vortigern,  we  must  admit  that  there  was  a 

*  "X'ortigern  was  now  considered  as  the  autlior  of  all  ih<;  calamilios  wlucli 
liis  country  sufiercd,  and  became  inftDit4:ly  odious.  The  liritisli  wnict  >  load 
him  widi  all  manner  of  crimes,  and  represent  him  as  a  monster  of  iniquity, 
&c.  It  is  reasonable  to  think,  that,  when  he  found  himself  under  a  general 
0<1ium,  In;  slioiiM  rf^tiro  into  somo  remote  corner  of  his  own  accord,  if  lie  \\n% 
not  forced.  And  Nennius  accordingly  says,  tliat  he  built  a  casttc  in  the 
moantainous  tract  of  Snowdon,  to  serve  him  as  a  place  of  refuge.  Hither 
flie  author  of  the  IJtstory  of  Aldchister  (Bennet's  Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  G96)  sup- 
poseth  him  to  have  fled  after  his  own  town,  in  Radnorshire,  had  b»  en  burnt 
by  his  enemies,  or  set  on  fire  by  himself ;  and  thai  the  place  of  his  retreat 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  roountiiu  llivel,  in  Carnarvonshire.  This  was  very 
conveniently  sitnated  for  his  purpose ;  there  being  no  coming  to  it  but  otvr 
the  mountain,  and  by  one  narrow  pass ;  and  this  is  still  called  Bwkk 
Owrikqfm ;  and  near  it  is  a  tumulus  called  Bedd  Gwrthtyrn* 

These  circumstances  are  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  old  WeUh 
bardsj  who  assert  this  is  the  place  of  Vortigern 's  abode  and  lepulture."  Vide 
Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
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radical  uiifiiness  in  him  tbi  fultilling  the  demands  of  his  difficult 

situation. 

The  Ramans  who  continued  in  Britain  after  the  retreat  of  the 
leeions,  as  well  as  tliat  part  of  the  native  population  which  had 
adorted  their  manners,  were  totally  unable  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  hardy  b  irharians  who  invaded  them.  They  had  cotiiiii^ 
remaining  but  ihe  Roman  name,  and  that,  wlicn  they  themselves 
had  become  enervated  and  worthless,  no  longer  carried  any  terror. 
Their  habits  also  disqualified  them  for  conciliating^  the  unmixed 
Britons,  and  thereby  adding^  to  the  general  strength.*  The  native 
Britons,  from  the  jealoas  policy  of  the  Romans,  had  never  been 
taught  the  use  of  arms;  and  when,  on  the  dissolution  of  that 
government,  they  returned  to  their  old  tjistitutions,  those  were 
found  very  ill  calculated  to  combine  their  efforts,  as  their  case 
required,  a<j:ainst  their  enemies.  In  short,  they  proved  to  be  the 
unvarying  eause  of  disunion  and  weakness^  as  long  as  they  were 
governed  by  theni.f 

These  were  the  liifficulties  which  Vortigern  had  to  meet,  and 
they  were  such  as  required  more  than  common  energies  to  over* 

come. 

\^  it}iont  attributing  base  moral  turpitude  to  him,  it  is  snOl  ient, 
iu  liLiineating  his  character,  to  say,  that  his  ((ualin'^atiuns  as  a 
Uadtir  and  a  palnot  i'vU  very  short  ol  what  the  occaaiou  required. 
His  political  fore&ight  was  of  a  low  order ;  and,  from  his  accepting 
the  second  time  ibe  pendragmshipf  he  appears  to  have  been  too 
tenacious  of  power,  and  incapable  of  sacrificing,  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  personal  considerations  for  the  public  good. 

*  "  In  all  the  cltips,  mviTiiripia,  and  villages,  there  are  as  many  tyrants  as 
there  are  officers  of  government.  They  devour  the  bowels  of  the  citizens  and 
their  widows  and  orphans.  Public  burdens  are  made  tiic  means  of  private 
plunder :  the  collection  of  the  oationil  revenne  is  made  the  iDstrumeDt  of 
mdividual  pecutatiOD.  None  are  safe  from  their  devastations,  &c."  ''From 
these  oppressions  many  fly  to  our  natioiKil  enemies  that  they  rr  iv  rot  perish 
under  tne  afflictions  of  legal  prosecutions,  &c."  **  They  fly  to  the  public  foe 
to  avoid  the  tax-gatherer."  ^ialviaiu,  p.  DO. 

He  declares  tins  feeUng  to  be  universal  in  the  last  stage  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Vide  Skar,  Turner,  vol,  i.  p,  183. 

t  The  lamentations  of  Gildas  concur  with  the  obtcure  intimations  of 
Nonnius,  to  prove  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  interval  between  the  eman- 
cipation of  t!>e  islat'.d  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  was  occupied  in  the  con- 
tests  of  ambitions  partisaos,  in  the  several  municipia  civitates,  &c."  Hhar, 

Turner,  vol.  i.  p.  190. 
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HASTINGS'  FAMILY  GENEALOGY. 


W.  H.  in  the  Gentleman's  Maguzinc,  (February  1829,  p.  155,) 
wishes  to  be  assisted  in  unravellinpj  a  knotty  point  in  the  Hastings* 
Genealogy;  the  foliowing  is  faithfully  copied  fiom  aa  old  ms.  at 
Caerwys,  written  temp.  Elizabeth  : 
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THE  SICK  MAN'S  DREAM. 


Dans  le  solitaiie  bourgad«» 

Revant  ases  inaux  ti  istement, 

Languissait  uu  pauvre  maiade, 

D*un  long  mal  qui  va  coosumant^MlLLSVorB. 


It  was  a  dream,  a  pleasant  dream,  that  o'er  my  spini  came, 
When  faint  beneath  the  lime-trees*  shade  I  flung  my  weary  frame  ; 
I  stood  upOB  a  moantain's  brow,  above  the  haunts  of  men. 
And,  &r  mdmIIi  me,  imiliog^  lay  mjr  lofdy  native  glen« 

I  watch'd  the  siiv'ry  Severn  glide,  reflecting  rock  and  tree, 

A  gentle  pilgrim,  bound  to  pay  her  homage  to  the  sea ; 

And  waking  many  a  treasured  thought,  thattlmnb'ring  long  had  lain: 

Some  moontain  minstiers  harp  pour*d  forth  a  well-iemembei^d  stiain. 

I  rais'd  my  voice  in  thankfulness,  and  vowed  no  more  to  roam, 
Or  leave  my  heart's  abidiog-placei  my  beauteous  mouaUm  home. 
Alls  1  how  difierent  was  &  scene  that  met  my  waking  glanee  I 
It  feU  upon  the  fertUe  plains,  the  sunny  hills  of  Fkanoe. 

The  Garonne's  fair  and  glassy  wave  rolls  onward  in  its  pride ; 
It  cannot  quench  my  burning  thirst  for  thee,  my  native  tide ; 
And,  for  the  harp  that  bless'd  my  dream  wiUi  memories  from  afiur, 
I  only  bear  yon  peasant  maid,  who  strikes  her  light  guitar: 
The  merry  stranger  mocks  at  griefs  he  does  not  understand, 
Ue  cauoot — he  has  never  seen  my  own  fiur  mountain  laad« 

l!hey  said  ConsuQiplioii's  rulliicss  eye  had  mark'd  me  for  her  prey  : 
They  bade  me  seek  in  ftatign  climes  her  wasting  hand  to  sUy ; 
Thev  told  me  of  an  altned  foim,  an  eye  grown  ghastly  bright. 
Ana  called  the  crimson  on  my  cheek  the  spoiler^  hectic  blight. 

Oh  I  if  the  mountain  heatiter  piued  amidst  the  heaven's  own  dew^ 
ITiihk  ye  the  natterre^s  wasting  heat  its  fieshness  ooold  vsnew? 
And  thnSy  mia  shady  glens  and  streams,  was  m^  young  life  begun, 
And  now,  my  ftame  eifaausted  sinks  beneath  this  southern  smi. 

I  feel,  I  feel,  the^  told  me  true  ;  my  brealli  grows  faint  and  weak. 
And,  briglucr  still,  this  crimson  spot  is  glowing  on  my  cheek ; 
My  hour  of  life  is  \Tellnigfa  past,  too  fleetly  runs  the  sand : 
Oh  I  must  I  die  so  ^  from  theei  my  dear  lov'd  mountain  land  ? 
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ROMANCE  IN  REAL  LIFE. 

On  the  2d  of  June  last,  died  at  Plasncwydd,  near  Llangollen,  the 
Lady  Eleanor  Butler,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Miss  Ponsonby, 
the  sister  of  the  celebrulc^d  speaker  of  the  Irish  Parliaineut.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  of  the  readers  of  the  Cambrian  who  bate  not 
heard  of  the  Ladm  of  Lhngollen ;  perhaps  a  short  account  of 
whom  may  not  be  considered  uninteresting,  and  I  know  no  better 
authority  for  it  than  the  Memoirs  of  the  Comptessede  Genlis, 
who  has  throwQ  a  considerable  degree  of  romance  around  them 
and  their  abode.  The  Coniptcssc  states,  that  while  she  was  stay- 
ing at  BurySt.Edmiunl's,  nct'ompanicd  by  xMadcmoiselle  d'Orleans, 
the  sister  of  the  present  dnkc,  she  met  Lord  Castlercag^h,  after- 
wards the  Marquis  of  Loiidi  >;iderry  ;  and  havinjj  observed,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  that  she  would  willingly  travel  a  long 
journey,  for  the  sake  of  feeinf^  two  persons  who  had  been  long 
united  by  a  sincere  bond  of  friendship ;  **  Then,  madam,"  said  he, 
«•  you  should  go  to  Llangollen,  where  you  will  see  a  model  of  per« 
feet  friendship  and,  at  the  Comptesse*s  request*  he  related  the 
following  memoir : 

"Lady  Eleanor  Butler,  then (1788)  about  twenty>eight  years 

of  age,  was  bom  in  Dublin :  an  orphan  from  the  cradle,  and  a 
rich,  amiablci  and  lo?ely  heiress  :  her  hand  was  sought  by  per- 
sons of  the  best  families  in  Ireland,  but  she  verv  rarly  announced 
her  repug;nancc  to  marriage.  This  taste  for  independence  she 
never  concealed  ;  yet  no  woman  was  ever  more  remarkable  for 
mildness,  niodi'sty,  and  all  the  virlues  that  embellish  her  sex. 
From  earliest  iufancy  she  was  the  intimate  t  riend  of  Miss  Ponsonby: 
b^  a  singular  coincidence  of  evenu,  (which  struck  their  tmagina- 
tioQSi)  3iey  were  both  born  at  Dublin,  in  the  same  year,  and  on 
the  same  day,  and  they  became  orphans  at  the  same  period.  It 
was  easy  for  thr!)!  to  fancy  from  this,  that  heaven  had  created 
them  for  each  other,  to  perform  together  the  voyage  of  life  :  their 
sensibility  enabled  them  to  realize  this  illusion.  Their  friendship 
so  increased  with  their  age,  that  at  seventeen  they  mutually 
promised  to  preserve  their  liberty,  and  never  to  part  from  each 
other.  They  formed,  from  that  moment,  the  plan  of  withdrawing 
from  the  world,  and  affixing  themselves  forever  in  the  profouodest 
solitude.  Having  beard  of  the  charming  tnndscapes  of  Wales, 
they  made  a  secret  journey  thither,  tn  order  to  choose  the  place  of 
retreat* 

"  They  arrived  at  LlangoIIeui  and  there  fouodt  on  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  a  little  isolated  cottage,  of  which  the  situation 
seemed  to  them  delicious:  there  it  was  that  they  resolved  to  6z 
their  abode.    The  guardians  of  the  young  fugitives,  however, 
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Iracod  their  steps,  and  brou'^ht  them  back  to  Dublin.  They 
declared  thai  ihey  would  return  tu  iheir  moiuilaiu,  us  sooq  as  lliey 
should  have  attained  their  majority.  Iq  fact,  at  twenty-one,  Is 
spite  of  all  the  entreaties  and  the  arguments  of  their  relatives, 
ihey  quitted  Ireland  for  ever,  and  went  to  Llangollen.  Miss 
Ponsonby  was  not  rich«  but  Lady  Eleanor  possessed  a  con- 
siderable fortune:  she  purchased  the  little  cottage  of  the  peasatits, 
nnd  the  land  about  the  mountain,  and  built  a  house  upon  its  site, 
of  which  the  outside  is  extremely  simple*  but  the  interior  of  the 
greatest  elegance. 

The  two  friends  still  possessed,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a 
meadow  for  their  flocks,  a  beautiful  farm-house,  and  a  kitchen, 
garden.  The-c  two  extraordinary  persons,  both  of  whom  pos- 
sessed the  most  cuUtvaied  innuis,  and  the  most  charming  accom- 
,plishmeuts,  have  lived  in  that  solitude  for  seven  years,  (1 788 J 
without  having  slept  out  of  it  in  a  single  instance,  Neverthelessi 
they  are  far  from  reserved ;  thev  frequently  pay  visits  at  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen's  houses,  ana  receive,  with  equal  politeness  and 
kindness,  travellers,  who  are  either  coming  from  or  goinp  to 
Ireland,  and  who  are  recommended  to  their  attention  by  their  old 
friends.*' 

Madame  and  her  proteee,  the  young  princess,  undertook  the 

jonrney  to  Llangollen,  and  they  were  received  with  e^race  and  cor- 
diality.   She  saw  nolliinp:  in  them  of  that  vanity  which  is  gratified 
by  awakening  the  astonishment  of  oihers:  they  loved  each  otiicr, 
and  lived  in  that  spot  with  so  much  simplicity,  that  wonder  soon 
subsided  into  a  touching  interest ;  every  tiling  genuine  and  natural 
in  their  manners  and  conversation.   They  possessed  an  excellent 
library  of  the  best  English,  French,  and  Italian  authors,  which 
afforded  them  an  inexhaustible  source  of  amusement.  The 
interior  of  the  house  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  propor- 
tions: the  convenient  distribution  of  the  apartments,  the  elegance 
of  the  ornaments  and  tlie  furniture,  and  the  beantifnl  views  which 
were  visible  from  all  the  windows.      The  drawing-room  was 
adorned  wi»h  charming  hmdscapes,  drawn  and  painted  after  nature 
by  Miss  Ponsonby.     Lady  Eleunor  was  a  very  good  musician; 
and  both  had  tilled  tiieir  .solitary  dweiUug  with  embroidery,  of 
which  the  work  was  extraordinary.    The  Arts  were  cultivated 
with  e<)ual  success  and  modesty ;  and  you  admired  their  prodoe- 
tions  in  this  secluded  spot  with  a  feeling  which  you  could  not 
experience  elsewhere:  you  were  delighted  to  find,  in  that  peaceful 
retreat,  so  much  merit,  sheltered  from  the  attacks  of  satire  and  of 
envy,  and  talents  that,  free  from  ostentation  and  pride,  never 
desired,  iu  that  spot,  other  sutirages  than  those  of  friendship. 

During  the  night  she  slept  at  the  cottage,  Mad.  do  Genlis 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  a  species  of  melody,  as  mysterious  as  it 
was  new  to  her.    She  found,  next  morning,  that  it  proceeded  from 
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an  instrument,  in  England  called  an  **  A2olian  Harp,**  on  which 
she  beantiftilly  remarks,  **  It  is  natural  enough  thai  such  an  instru- 
meat  iihould  have  originated  in  an  island  of  storms,  amid  tempests 
of  which  tt  softens  the  terrors.*' 

**  I  must  not  quit  Llangollen/*  she  proceeds,  **  without  men- 
tioning the  pure  manners  of  that  part  of  Wales  :  the  two  friends 
assured  us,  that  such  is  their  honesty,  that  often,  when  they  left 
their  mountain  to  walk  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  left  the  key  in 

the  cottage  door,  and  were  nOTer  robbed  of  any  thing,  though 
they  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver  plate  and  other  valuable 

articles,  which  might  cnsily  have  been  carried  away.  The  inns  of 
IJni pollen  were  distinguished  by  the  neatness  peculiar  to 
England." 

The  rieath  of  Lady  £.  Butler  will  be  felt  severely  by  the  sur- 
rounding poor. 


SONNET. 

I  HAD  a  love  on€e  in  a  foreign  land, 
When  youth's  gay  dreams  were  starting  into  life, 

Like  young  steeds  pawing  for  the  coroiug  strife 
Of  manhood,  and  its  care-encircled  band. 

The  day  ue'er  open'd  on  a  faner  cheek, 

Nor  genius  lighteo'd  from  a  brighter  eye ; 

Yet  gentle  was  she  as  the  zepb^s  si^ 
No  tongue  her  many  viituss  e'er  may  speak. 

She  lov*d  as  few  love  on  this  lowiy  earth, 
All,  aU  for  love's  sweet  self;  and  I  the  one 

To  whom  she  pledg'd  it  full,  the  sun  that  shone 

In  her  mind's  heaven     the  infant  birth. 

Btit  soon  she  died,  and  inine  the  cruel  art, 

Aia:> !  whidi  won  and  broke  Uiat  gentlt;  inaideu':>  heart. 

P.M. 
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To  ike  EdUort  of  the  Cumbrian  Quarterly  Magazine, 
OBHTLllllir» 

I  HAVE  derived  much  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  that  part  of 
the  Parochial  History  of  Llanwnog>  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  Turbary  of  Mynydd  Llyn-mawr:  but  that  pleasure  would 
tiave  been  materially  enhanced,  had  the  ingenious  writer  entered 
more  largely  into  toe  theory  of  the  origin  end  formation  of  peat 
tnbttancey  its  yarioue  qoautiei  and  appearances,  its  chemical 
nature,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  aj^ricultare.  Will 
yon  allow  me,  therefore,  through  the  medium  of  your  interesting 
Periodical,  to  request  the  same  learned  writer  to  favor  us  with  a 
series  of  essays  on  the  above  subjects ;  and  also  to  give  us  some 
practical  directions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  using  it  as  fuel  and 
manure,  and  of  converting  the  extensive  track  of  turbaries  on  our 
hills  into  productive  property.  Such  essays  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  interesting  both  to  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land,  in  most 
districts  of  the  principality.  They  cannot  but  be  of  pecnliar 
mterest  at  the  present  moment,  for 'another  reason:  It  has  been 
lately  contendedt  in  one  of  the  first  periodicals  of  the  day,  that  the 
expense  of  converting  the  bogs  of  Ireland  into  arable  land,  would 
be  considerably  less  to  the  government  than  that  attendant  on  the 
emigration  of  its  superfluous  popuiation* 

There  are  also  other  considerations  recommending  the  inves* 
tigation  in  question.  The  learned  Whitaker,  in  his  elaborate 
inquiry  into  the  Roman  antiquities,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester,  discovered  a  Roman  road  beneath  a  turbary  of  con- 
siderable depth,  which  shows  that  this  substance  is  of  a  much 
more  recent  formation,  and,  consequently,  much  more  within  the 
scope  of  our  researches  than  most  other  geological  phenomena. 
Some  philosophers  have  also  conjectnredi  from  the  similar  dispo- 
sition of  the  strata,  &c.  that  coal  is  the  same  substance,  but  in  a  more 
perfect  modificatioo.  Lord  Meadowbank  has  publbhed,  I  under- 
stand, some  useful  hints  for  mixing  common  aung  with  pneat,  in 
order  to  form  excellent  manure.  And  some  part  of  the  inquiry 
has  been  very  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Mac  Cullock,  in  that  very 
useful  miscellany  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 

With  every  good  wish  for  the  success  of  your  patriotic  under- 
taking, 

1  am,  gentlemen, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Mymyddwr. 

AforcA  1,  1829. 
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Stories  of  Chwalry  and  Romance,  —  12tuo.  Laiidou.  Longman 
and  Co. 

Wb  select,  in  ibis  volttine,  extracts  from  two  of  the  Tales  relating 
peculiarly  to  Cambria,  but  the  allotted  space  in  oar  present  number 
will  not  admit  of  a  lengthened  critique. 

THE  ENCHANTED  SUIELD,  A  ROUND  TABLE  AUVEVTUEE. 

Tlie  story  commences  with  a  description  of  a  feast  gi?en  by 
the  British  king,  Arthur,  at  the  close  of  a  toamament,  to  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  Christendom. 

Tlie  bright  sparkling  mead  passed  frequently  and  freely,  and  the  noble 
and  ilhistrious  revellers  grew  loquacious  from  its  effects.  The  barJs  and 
minstrels,  too,  felt  the  iutlucuce  of  their  much-lauded  beverage,  as  was  evident 
from  the  witdness  of  their  fencies,  and  the  discord  of  their  strings.  Nor, 
indeed,  did  the  great  pcndragon's  son  escape  the  sweet  infection ;  but,  paying 
more  regard  to  his  knightly  than  his  regal  honours,  ininijled  with  1^  com- 
peers in  arms,  partaking  alike  of  their  nectar  and  their  mirth. 

"  Geriant,"  said  tlie  hero  of  son«r  and  romance,  addressing  himself  to  the 
chief  bard  of  the  palace,  who,  with  his  ancient  harp  b^ide  him,  occupied  a 
laiaed  seat  at  the  end  or  the  hall,  **  why  should  toy  harp  surings  slumber  i 
hast  thou  no  martial  song,  nor  lay  of  love*  for  the  banquet  board  tonight !" 

**  The  haids,'*  replied  the  mmstrel, "  await  but  royal  Arthur**  bidding*" 

We  give  but  a  portion  of  the  song;  its  poetry  is  highly  credi- 
table to  the  writer : 

THE  MEIODY  OP  MONA. 

Hail,  great  Pendragon's  dnnntiess  lieir  ! 
And  ye  whom  late  appomU  lo  share 

His  deathless  glory !  while 
We  wake  the  theme  of  by-gone  days, 
And  strike  the  t!| rilling  harp,  in  praise 

Of  Mona's  (liuni  isle. 
Oh  1  check  your  lu.ucy  ':»  wiid  caxeer. 
Dark  Island  1  thou  must  still  be  dear 
To  mountain  Wallia's  minstrel  band. 
Though  warriors  throng  thy  hollowed  strand, 
And  oft  with  spear  and  polish 'd  brand 
Each  sacred  haunt  defile  1 

When  Rome's  infuriate  legions  came, 
And  gave  thy  forests  to  the  flame. 
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And  shriue  and  altir  brokft ; 

Snblime  ihy  druid  armies  rose. 
Nor  quail'd  before  their  island  s  foes. 
Nor  bowed  beneath  their  yoke. 
But  when  is  now  the  inirapid  hbtt. 
The  stern  defenders  of  thy  coMi? 
Ye  powers  thai  fii-st,  in  days  of  yore, 
Scared  each  proud  eagle  from  the  sh^rei 
How  long  shall  tdda's  raven  soar 

Heedlew  of  vengeanee'  stroke? 

Heroes  who  crown  i!if  frstive  board. 
Why  sleeps  Uie  rciribuuve  sword  1 
Why  hath  not  Mona's  moantthit  Iwatd 
Your  pkfdng  battle  cries  ? 

Thit  appeal  to  the  bewildered  eenses  of  oar  heroes  produces  an 
nproafy  and  one  and  all  iwear  vengeance  upon  the  enemies  of 
Mona's  isle.  Dubricius,  the  archbishop  of  Cacrleon,  aided  by  the 
machinations  of  Llcudad,  a  monk,  (both  necessarily  opposed  to 
druidism.)  artfully  attribute  ^^reat  danger  to  church  and  State 
from  the  witchery  of  the  worshippers  of  misshapen  idols. 

Arthur  had  lost  his  beloved  daughter,  Anna,  shipwrecked  off 
Bardsey  island,  !)elrothed  to  Sir  Gnlath,  a  noble  knight.  The 
coast  is  surrounded  by  deep  and  dangerous  currents,  of  course, 
agents  of  the  sorcerers.  Lleudad  urges  the  destruction  of  the 
druids,  with  every  argument  likely  to  influence  the  kin^^,  and  pju- 
mises  the  Pridwen,  or  shield  of  the  radiant  aspect,  to  ihe  knight 
who  oontributes  most  to  the  annihilation  of  the  bards,  and  the 
deliverance  of  Anna,  tapposed  to  be  imprisoned  in  one  of  their 
temples  on  the  island.  Arthur  consents  to  undertake  their  de- 
stmctioo. 

The  tale  degenerates  here  into  something  of  lengthened  mo- 
notony; we  rmui  through  many  pages  which  could  scarcely  be 
considered  incidental  to  the  story ;  some  pretty  poetry,  however, 
relieves  us,  as  a  spring  of  water  reanimates  an  exhausted  pilgrim 
in  the  parched  and  sterile  clesert* 

Geriant  interprets  a  dream  which  had  troubled  Arthur,  by  ling- 
iag  to  bis  harp 

Tas  DasAit  OF  A  BAan. 

One  night,  wiule  T  slept  m 

Great  Idhs's  chau, 
My  senses  ell  steeped  in 
Forgetiiilness,  (ae'er 
To  pilgrim,  when  weary. 
Or  captive  fast  bound, 
'   Came  slumber  more  dreanr. 
Or  sleep  more  profound,) 
NO.  III.  3  b 
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My  '^oiil.  ♦'ni  V)rief  season, 

\\  inged  upward  its  way# 

Released  from  its  prison 

Of  MBsitive  day. 
«      *      «  • 

Suspending  all  motion 

it  saw  whence  it  rode. 
One  the  Ureost  of  the  <icean, 

The  shrine  of  a  god  ;  . 
A  p^e«^t  stnud  licforc  it, 

Enrobed  in  jmre  while, 
Hiough  round  it  and  o'er  it 

Hunp:  darkness  and  nigbl* 

A  diadeim  '1  warrior 

Advanced  o'er  tht;  brme, 
And  broke  thro*  each  barrier 

That  guarded  the  shrine ; 
And  onward  still  nasbing^ 

l{egard!f»«s  of  shame, 
Of  curse,  or  of  blessing, 

Reproach,  or  aoclaim ; 
His  falchion  brigl^  beaming 

Me  drew  fii>tn  liiis  4u*ath> 
Ut  havoc  still  dreaming, 

Of  warfare  and  death. 
And,  deaf  to  all  pleading, 

In  desj)erate  mood, 
ile  stained  it,  unheeding, 

V\  uh  sanctiiied  blood  ! 
Its  vifctim  just  started, 

Then  bowed  to  iho  stroke; 
Yet,  ere  life  de|);ntcd. 

Thus,  thus  he  bespoke  : 
Proud  victor  !  v\ho<^e  story 

Not  time  shall  eflface, 
Tlie  sun  of  thy  glory 

Is  seltin<j[  aj)ace  ;  , 
'Tis  all  unavailing, 

The  die  has  been  cast. 
And  hark  to  yon  waiting, 

Tliat  comes  on  the  Mast; 
r»i'ot  vain  have  I  calleh. 

On  Annwn's*  fell  band 

A  monarch  hath  fallen, 

And  woe  to  the  land  1" 
•      «      •  » 

1  saw  tlie  bold  warrior, 

Who  caine  o'er  the  brine. 
And  broke  thro*  each  barrier 

That  guarded  the  shrifie, 
Despite  the  prntfction 

His  shield  could  afford,  ^ 
P'ell,  slain  by  defection 

And  treachery's  sword ! 
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And  wild  shrieks  of  horror 

Came  borne  ou  ihc  wind, 

And  shoutings  of  lenor 

And  triumph  combined. 
«      «      •  • 

And  none  stopped  lo  chemli 

The  fallen  in  fiylit, 
But  left  liim  to  perisli, 

That  dragon^crowned  kniglit. 

A\  c  i-a^s  over  the  flesorip'i ni  of  the  krng's  -loomy  thoughts, 
the  auxiely  of  Du!»riciu>  I  >  rcinove  bis  dep^c^sioll,  and  I'le  arming; 
and  preparation  of  ihc  wairiois  for  the  attack  upon  tlie  isle  of 
Currents^  to  select  some  well-drawn  paitsatref,  where  the  royal 
Arthur  and  his  eallaiitx:oiDpeers  undertake  the  destructibn  of  the 
dm  id  fathers,  the  recovery  of  Anna,  and  the  possession  of  the 
shield  of  the  radiant  aspect. 

Hie  dun  shadows  of  evening  were,  however,  gathering  Cut,  when  the  brave 

knights  of  tho  rrnind  table  arrived  at  St.  Mary's  jnoiiastery,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  abbot,  and  hi.s  holy  l)retlien,  with  every  mark  of  lionour  and 
resDect,  bctitting  their  higli  rank,  i  he  impatience  of  tlie  heroes  of  the  lance 
ana  sword  ma  too  great  to  aHow  of  theb  wasting  much  of  their  valuable 
time  with  those  of  the  cowl  and  cassock ;  and,  having  turned  their  steeds 
into  the  pa'^tttre  l)elorv:rin7  to  the  convent,  tliey  hastened  down  to  the  beach, 
delenniuc*!  to  embarL  toriliuitii  tor  tlie  islaml  of  the  Currents,  and  to  essay 
immediately  their  wdd  and  dan^^etuu;^  uikdortaking ;  the  reverend  Lleudad 
accompanying  them  in  the  capacity  of  guide,  and  in  order  lo  ensure,  by  his 
My  presence,  the  fttvor  and  protection  of  heaven, 

«*  How  is  this,  father  abbot?"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Lake,  "  didst  thou 
not  lell  me  that  we  <bould  have  to  cross  a  stream  deeper  and  ^^ider  thnn  the 
Menai  in  a  tempest  t  aud  lo  !  thon  seest  'tis  smoother  than  a  sea  of  oil." 

"True,  sir  knit'hi  ;  \)nt  I  would  have  you  be\\are  of  its  oily  surface  ;  it 
betokens  no  good,  believe  me ;  fur,  doubtless,  some  powerful  spell  is  at 
woik,  and  thereby  restrains  its  accustomed  fuiy.'* 

"Then  let  us  across,"  said  Sir  Tristan,  ere  the  spell  is  dissolved,  and 
the  waves  are  freed  from  their  bondage  P 

At  the  self-same  moment,  however,  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  rolled  awfully 

above  their  heads^  echoing  again  and  again  among  the  lofty  hills  and  rocky 
proroiuencts  arouml  them;  v. !n In  the  slumbering  sea  sunk  like  a  giants 
bosom  when  lie  breatiis,  and,  in  a  moment,  rutilied  through  the  narrow  str«ut 
with  a  veloci^  and  force  which  more  than  confirmed  the  statement  of  the 
holy  abbot.    King  Arthur  gazed  up  to  the  dark  and  gathering  clou(l>>  witli  a 
lookof  s(  om  and  proud  defiance.  Sir  Tristan  and  Sir  Cialatli  started  bark  Iroin 
the  mai^in  of  the  flood,  which  !?wej  t  away,  in  iis  rushini?  <  ourN< ,  tin-  bf^nt 
which  they  had  unwisely  loosened  from  its  laourmgs.    Sti  i^uceioi  Uu  Luc, 
and  lus  batUe  companion,  buried  the  bright  points  of  their  lances  in  the 
sand,  and  stood  firm  and  nimtoved  as  the  mountains  of  Rryrt.   Nor  did  the 
other  advcnttirers  b-  tray  any  ''icns  of  fear  at  the  awful  and  unexpected  tuiuult 
of  the  unchained  eleiiieiits ;  though,  as  this  continued  to  increase,  witJiout 
any  prospect  of  abateineni,  Uiey  weie  fain  to  follow  the  advice  and  example 
of  tlte  good  father  abbot;  who,'  believing  that  the  better  part  of  valour  was 
discretion,  had  prudently  sheltered  himself  from  the  peltinp*;  of  the  storm 
behind  tlte  wails  of  his  own  monastery,  leaving  the  bold  C'luunpiont  of 
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Caerleon  to  act  as  they  deemed  most  consistent  with  tlie  strict  notions  of 
knightly  honour.  As,  nowever,  the  prospect  of  reaching  ^e  opposite  riiore 

that  night  had  become  utterly  hopeless,  it  was  resolved  to  defer  the  attempt 
until  the  morrow ;  at  which  time  it  was  hoped  the  winds  and  waters  mi^t 
possibly  wear  a  more  taM  r.ible  asjipct. 

The  next  morning  f'u  y  {iraceed  to  the  beach,  but  an  iropeoe- 
trable  mist  prevents  tliem  seeing  Bardscy  Island. 

"Good  father,"  said  Arthur,  addressing  himself  to  their  guide,  "  the  pritc 
we  came  hither  in  quei»t  of  appean>  to  liave  mclled  iu  air ;  or  knowest  Utou 
the  way  which  leads  to  this  dread  isle  of  the  ocean  throng  the  abadowg  and 
clouds  widi  which  it  seems  to  be  surrounded." 

*'  Great  prince/*  replied  the  abbot, "  did  I  not  tell  you  the  adreoture  would 

ErovL'  fearful  and  perilous ;  but  be  not  dismayed  ;  though  dangerous  it  shall 
e  accomplished;  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  sacred  cross,  let  us  go 
on,  nor  fear  what  miscYuef  all  the  legions  of  hell  can  work  against  us  !'* 

Sir  Galatli,  who&e  virtues  made  him  proof  againi»t  demon  chann  and  wizard 
Spell,  was  flnt  to  gain  the  foremost  skiff;  and  Sir  Tristan,  who  wan  fidn,  in 
me  holy  presence  of  their  guide,  to  refirain  from  exercising  his  own  forbvddeo 
art,  and  of  defeating  the  effects  of  one  enchantment  hy  nnothrr.  was  close  at 
his  side  as  he  entered ;  nor  was  the  monarch,  witii  his  baiiie  knights,  far 
behind.  Sir  Avon  de  Sage  and  the  eloquent  Gwalchmai,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  chosen  heroes,  seated  themselves  in  anothn  boat,  intending  to  Ibllow 
the  abbot's  well-known  standard,  which,  from  its  reflecting  liglit  Ihrougli  the 
gloom  that  made  all  things  alike  imdistinguishable,  was  meant  to  be  their 
guidii^  star  across  the  flood.  The  oUier  vessels  filled  with  volunteers  in  the 
cause  ^  the  church,  strove  also  to  keep  the  same  object  in Tiaw,  but  in  vein; 
and  they  not  only  lost  sight  of  the  cross,  but  were  soon  parted  IhMn  each 
other,  notwitlistanding  their  moft  Mrcnnous  endenvoTirs  to  keep  together. 
Still,  however,  they  rowed  j)erseveriiigly  forward,  not  doubting  but  thai  ihey 
:>hould  soon  reach  tiic  island,  despite  the  dense  fogs  and  mists  which  con- 
cealed it  from  their  sight,  and  be  in  time  to  share  in  the  glory  of  its  con- 
questy  and  the  honour  m  obtaining  the  endianted  shield. 

Tbe  boat  conveying  Artbur  and  his  companions  arrirea  at  the 

shore  first,  and,  after  much  difficulty,  owing  to  the  mist,  a  meeting 
is  effected  between  tbe  king  and  Gwalchmai :  the  other  boats  lose 
sight  of  the  king,  and  are,  for  tbe  present^  rendered  useless  to  tbe 

expedition. 

Hardly  able  to  distinguish  one  nnotlier  in  the  gloom  which  surrounded 
tliem,  they,  howtvcr,  proceeded  onward,  through  a  thick  and  entangled 
forest  of  gigautic  oaks  and  briery  underwood,  among  whicii,  bats  and  owU 
and  birds  unetoaa,  flitted  in  countless  multitudes  ;  and,  dislnibed  bf  tfie 
unexpected  intrusion  of  human  feet,  issued  from  their  dark  and  dreary  hiding 

Elncps;  and  flapyiin:!:  their  foul  and  lor\tlT5onie  "win^:f?i  against  the  towering 
eimets  of  their  mtrudeni,  caused  Uicm  to  start  back  vviUi  fear  at  every  step 
Ihey  took;  while  ^ir  low  and  hollow  wailing*— for  even  tbe  screechowl  s 
shrill  and  piercing  cry  was,  iu  tlx  air  they  bresAhed,  scarce  heard — ii^e  tiie 
stoutest  heart  confess  a  dread  of  things  and  powers  invisible,  and  quail  with 
apprehensions  entirely  unknown,  because  till  tlieu  unfelt,  by  the  hold  and 
dauniiess  princes  of  Pendragon  s  court.  And,  ever  wad  anon,  more  hideous 
and  more  teiiiUe  opponents  stood  before  them;  and  grim  mad  ghastly 
spectre-like  figures  met  thsm  at  every  gap  and  opening  they  came  to,  mmI 
frov  jiing  defiance  on  them,  essayed  tn  ire  them  back  by  tin  liideousness  of 
theu  asp^ts ;  but  the  iromacuiate  virtue  of  Sir  Galath^  and  the  spell-defying 
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powers  of  Sir  Tristan,  seconded  as  lhe«?c  amulets  were  by  tlir  ^ood  swords  of 
their  possessors,  ovcrcHmo  all  opposition,  nnd  the  phantoms  and  shadowy 
forms  which  hovered  m  the  air  or  stalked  in  frightful  ntaiesty  along  the  earth, 
M  9t  their  approach  mncb  more  fcadily  than  they  did  mmi  the  eooeectated 
suoffoid  ef  St.  MaffB  monk. 

«  Holy  fiither,"  said  the  royal  knight,  <<hath  this  datk  and  hellish  wood 

neither  outlet  nor  termination ;  or  must  we  wander  here  till  the  SIUI  goei  d0WD| 

if  indeed  it  hath  not  set  already  {" 

"  Be  not  im|>T?:('!it,  my  liogo,"  rrplit  1  tho  ahhot,  "  Uie  island  scarce  mea- 
sures a  league  iii  circumferenqe,  and  u(  re  it  overgrown  with  oaks  and  bram- 
bles firom  bank  to  bank,  we  must,  ere  long,  gain  One  extremity.  Fear  not, 
dten,  for  thoiigli  the  whole  armies  of  hell  are  marshalled  against  va,  die  cause 
of  tlie  church  must  triumph,  and  its  supporters  receive  dieir  promised 
reward." 

**  Silence!  thou  pratirr^  monk,"  excUuriieLi  the  rougii  voice  of  Sir  Laooelot 
du  1-ac,  '*  hear  ye  not  the  aound*  of  melody  ?  hark  !  hark  ! 

A  bard  is  heard  to  chant  tlie  following  precau^onary  strain : 

Rush  not  madly  on  thy  doom 

i'rinces  of  the  enaanguin'd  plume  ! 

Bard&ey's  i&le  shall  ne'er  reward 

Those  who  draw  the  battle  sword  ! 

Why  defy  its  hallow'd  ground. 

Heroes  of  the  tabic  round  ?  , 

Deem  not  you  shall  laurels  gain 

On  tlie  boM>m  of  Uie  main  ; 

And,  tho'  yours  the  danserous  tqil, 

Other  hands  eball  reap  the  ipoil» 

Others  clnim  it  for  their  own  ; — 

Yours,  the  Dnud's  curse  alone! 

<Mt  is  the  voice  of  Getiant,'*  exclaimed  the  prince^  *'  hat  I  fear  me,  noble 

bard,  thy  warning  comes  too  late;  but,  holy  fother,  see  you  not  a  trembling 
light  in  yonder  distance.** 

Ilefore  tlie  eh'\.ited  altar-sionr,  uj>on  wliich  a  clear  flame  burnt  brightly 
and  steadily,  the  chief  drutd  stood  enrobed  in  spotless  white;  his  right  hand 
grasping  die  sacrificial  knife,  whilst  his  leA  pointed  upwards  to  the  skifi,  at 
if  unplwing  Ibr  earth  the  ble«Nnga  of  heaven.  Around  him  his  oompaotone 
were  ranged,  accordint^  to  their  respective  ranks  of  Druid,  Bard,  nnd  Ovaie^ 
and  each  apparently  engaged  in  tVrvent  devotion.  As,  touched  by  the 
sacredaess  of  the  scene  before  tliciu,  the  Round  Table  Knights  paused  iu 
their  career,  and  seemed  to  doubt  the  juslness  of  the  adventure  in  whteh  tiMy 
were  engaged;  and  Arthur,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  stately  form  of  him  who 
stood  before  the  altar,  could  not  choose  but  ponder  upon  the  "Dream  of  the 
Bard."  But  the  wary  Lleudad,  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  delay  and  of 
reflection,  called  aloud  upon  them  to  advance  to  the  overdirow  of  Paganism, 
and  to  let  none  of  its  suppoiten  escape  the  general  slanghler,  since  the  inte- 
rests of  the  dinrch  required  it. 

Sir  Galatli,  who  had  revenge  to  spur  him  on,  was  the  first  to  comply  with 
flip  rommands  of  the  abbot,  and,  hurlinc  lii-?  nshen  spear  towards  the  sacred 
band,  stretched  a  greeu-robcd  Ovate  al  iiic  feet  of  hu  bretJiren,  who,  aji  they 
saw  him  &1I,  gave  a  loud  shi  iek  of  terror  and  surprise,  and  turned  to  behold 
whettce  crae  the  dial  shaft;  but,  ere  they  couM  well  do soy  the  other  knights 
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fell  upoij  litem,  and,  limlless  of  tlitir  crif  si  for  mercy,  sparcil  tiot  ntie !  The 
archdruid  met  the  lance  of  the  iinusli  prince  unmoved,  but,  when  lie  tell  lu 
baibed  point,  he  leapt  in  the  agony  of  departing  life  upon  the  altar  before 
which  he  had  been  ministering;  and,  as  hia  heart's  best  blood  strt  atned  down 
its  siller  he  raised  hh  faherin]?  voire,  and,  cursing  tlie  author  of  his  own  and 
his  brethren's  death,  expired,  repeating  a  strain  isuaiUar  \d  the  ear  of  his  royal 
murderer : 

"  Proud  victor,  whose  story 
Not  time  shall  efface, 
Tlte  sun  of  thy  glory 
Is  setting  apace,^  &c. 

For  the  nccoiuplishniciu  of  all  tlie  purposes  of  fate,  it  is  neres- 
sary  the  priuce  should  gai»i  ilic  Pridweu  ;  liiul  bliicld  which  after- 
wards is  supposed  to  cause  the  fatal  lulfilment  of  the  Bard's 
Dream upon  Caoilan  battle-field ;  as  well  as  the  restoration  of 
the  Princess  Anna  to  Sir  Galatb.  These  matters,  as  well  as  ihe 
destruction  of  the  druidic  idols  and  temple,  are  expressed  in  lan- 
guage fraught  with  considerable  powers  of  composition  ;  and. 
making  allowance  fortl  c  few  discrepances  before  noticetl,  we  con- 
fidently lecommcnd  to  our  readers  a  ]><  vus:il  of  The  ENCUAMTao 
SuiELii|  a  clever  specimt^n  of  fictitious  wriiiug^. 


THE  TEAITOR's  0«4V£,  AT4tB0F  THl  CIVII.  WARS, 

Founded  on  a  trnditjoiiary  account  of  the  siege  of  Cardiff  Casilc 
duriui^  llie  tk^i.ohntion  of  the  rovnlisls*  posstssioiis  in  "Wales, 
littweeii  the  ycaii  1G43  and  IG49,  by  the  Rtpublicans,  is  written 
in  a  blylc  of  which  we  must  express  our  approval ;  and  though  the 
narrative  is  here  and  there  disfigured  with  quotations  known  to 
every  schoolboy,  and  much  more  adapted  to  the  Yankee  speeches 
of  Yates*S  Nigger  Rossius,  than  for  embellisliing  the  pages  under 
notice,  (exempli  gratia:  *'  the  fairest  of  thefair^**  ^*ta  waste  their 
sweetness  in  the  desert  air"  terra  finnn"  and  soon,)  yet  the 
details  are  generally  well  conceived  and  described. 

Cromwell,  having  subjugated,  with  little  sacrifice  of  time  or 
loss  of  blood,  various  towns  and  forts,  meets  ^vith  nn  luiexpected 
opposition  from  Beaufort,  Governor  of  Cardiff  Casile«  who  refuses 
to  deliver  up  his  x'harge. 

Every  military  preparation  is  made  by  the  besiegersnnd  hcsioc^rd; 
the  king's  parly  in  the  easily,  gallantly  defend  themsilves  for  two 
days;  but  the  walls  become  so  shattered  by  the  anillery  uf  the 
former,  that  a  etmncil  of  war  is  held;  Sir  J.  Bcaulord  first  ad- 
dressed the  assembly  : 

"  Fellow-olhcers,"  said  he,  "  this  castle  was  coufidca  lo  our  keeping  by 
the  king,  aud  it  is  my  intention  to  be  iaithfol  to  the  Inist.  We  have  assem- 
bled here  to  consult  fiuther  means  for  its  safety ;  to  ihu  pointy  then,  confine 
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your  obsenrations  and  advice,  for,  mark  me !  the  first  among  you  who  coun- 
sels or  even  huits  at  submission  siiall  be  shot,  though  that  shot  be  tlie  last  in 
the  gmson  I  We  have  met  here  to  defend,  not  to  betn^,  our  tmat?  and 
While  two  stones  elesve  together,  let  no  one  talk  of  Ridding.*' 

A  general  silence  and  looks  of  distrust  prevail  after  this  speech, 
and  Beauford  becomes  irritated  and  impassioned. 

iStung  bv-sncirunmerited  reproaches,  a  young  but  intrepid-looking  cavalier 
instantly  from  his  seat :    A  truce  to  your  reproaches.  Sir  John  ; 

dmt  tfiey  aicmi)ust,  Uie  wounds  and  scars  we  bear  will  testify,  and  vindicate 

our  honour  from  the  false  charge  of  co\%'ardice.  We  have  neither  forgotten 
our  duty  to  tlie  king  nor  to  the  uovcrnor;  but  wlien  the  hitter  so  far  forgets 
himself  as  to  accuse  those  falsely  who  have  cheerfully  shed  their  best  blood 
at  his  bidding,  and  neglects  to  provide  for  their  nfebr  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
it  is  time  diey  look  to  themselves.  Hear  me,  then  1 1  care  not  for  the  effecti 
of  vour  %'engeance,  I  have  hitherto  fought  as  l)Ccomc«  a  loyal  subject  of  King 
Charles,  but  will  tight  no  longer,  unless  the  terras  of  a  surrender  be  first  agreed 
upon,  in  case  the  rebels  venture  to  renew  the  attack  tomorrow.  Consent  to 
tma,  and  my  sword  is  again  at  your  scnrioe ;  else  never.  Thsse  aie  my 
thoughts,  nor  do  Ifiar  to  utter  them :  now  do  your  wont  Y* 

Beauford,  who  had  with  great  difficulty  retained  possession  of  his  seat  tiH 
the  speaker  had  conc  huled,  no  sooner  perceived  he  had  done,  tlian,  drawing 
his  sword,  he  rushed  forward,  and  proceeded  to  put  his  threat  into  instant 
execution ;  and  \\  alter  Sele  would  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  his 
temerity,  had  not  those  around  wrested  the  weapon  of  death  from  the  hands 
of  the  governor,  who,  enraged  at  thus  being  thwarted,  darted  from  the  duun- 
ber,  swearing  he  woidd  have  every  soul  of  them  shot  for  traitors. 

At  this  time,  when  tlic  enemy  from  without  and  faction  from  within 
threatened  the  castlt'  with  certain  destruction,  tliere  were  witliiu  its  walls, 
besides  the  military  who  composed  die  garrison,  several  ladies,  whose  friends 
or  lelatives,  anxious  Ibr  their  safcty,  had  placed  them  there  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger.  Among  these  was  Deva  Milton,  the  orphan  daui^'htt  r  of  an 
old  cavalier.  No  more  is  known  of  tlic  maid  Uian  that  she  wns  fan,  whctlior 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world  or  not  it  matters  little,  it  is  enough  that  she  w  as 
so  mthe  eyes  of  Walter  Sele.  To  Ami  she  was  the  fairett  of  the  fair 
he  loved  her,  and  would,  like  every  true  lover,  have  |>eriled  his  life  to  do 
her  service.  To  her  little  chamber  it  was  he  rejiaired  when  released  from  the 
duties  of  the  day,  and  in  her  company  was  glad  to  forget  for  awhile  the 
dangers  that  surrounded  him.  Here,  therefore,  he  hastened  upon  his  escupv 
from  the  eooneil-foom,  and  here,  too,  he  determined  to  remain  patiently 
until  informed  that  the  savage  lage  of  the  governor  was  cooled,  and  time,  by 
replacing  r^son  upon  her  throne,  should  have  made  him  sensible  of  the 
error  which  he  had  committed.  A  time,  alas  1  tliat  Walter  was  not  fitted  to 
behold. 

The  aiillior  has  managed  to  impart  a  tone  to  tlie  passages  imme- 
diately fullowiiig,  which,  in  our  conception,  forms  the  best  part  of 
the  tale;  for,  though  the  conduct  of  the  demon  Beauford  distresses 
and  horrifiei  us,  lo  strong  an  interest  is  excited  on  behalf  of  the 
helpleas  maid,  the  mind  of  sensibility  is  so  racked  with  anxiety, 
ana  the  heart  becomes  so  elated  with  the  knowledge  of  her  ulti- 
mate deliverance,  that  we  are  impressed  with  a  very  favorable 
opinion  of  their  compiler's  qualifications;  and  doubt  not  that  when 
the  advantages  derived  from  experience  in  literary  matters  may 
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have  mellowed  down  the  harsh  struke-.  of  the  nuviiiate,  ho  will 
much  distinguish  himself  m  a  writer  of  wild  adventures  in  war 
and  love/' 

It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  not  the  only  person  among  die  besieged 
who  was  sensible  to  the  charms  of  the  fidr  Deva.  The  commaoder  hboself, 

wlio,  by  his  unshaken  loyalty  (almost  his  only  virtue,)  added  all  that  licen- 
ciousness  and  profli'^'ucy  which  diaraeterized,  in  a  greater  or  leM  degree,  the 
reign  of  every  monarcli  of  the  Stuart  line,  had  also  beltcld  and  admired  her 
chunt;  but,  alatl  fadield  and  admired  them  with  the  most  dishonourable 
frelingii;  and  he  srad  what  appeased  to  him  a  fiivorite  moment,  when  the 
officers  were  engaged  on  more  important  matters,  to  gratify  his  lust ;  glorying 
in  the  idea  that  he  should,  al  the  saino  time,  !>y  this  means,  inflict  the  most 
cruel  of  all  pumbiuucnts  upon  tlu-  uiiiortuiiale  being  wlio  had  oilcuded  lum ; 
and  blast  for  ever  his  brightest  hopes  by  ruining  bpr  who  was  fiur  deaicr  to 
I^Untfaan  hit  ewn  life* 

Having  gained  admission  into  her  a])artmeiit,  he  [proceeded  to  flatter  and 
T-nonace  by  turns,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  virtue  of  Deva  Milton  was  ;tliki  proof 
against  both  t  she  upbraided  him  with  his  baseness  nnH  \  i!!nnv,  and  replied 
to  his  flatteries  with  lauitts  and  reproaches.  Enraged  at  her  conduct,  he  seized 
hut  nidalgr,  and  was  pcoceeding  to  nattiy  hv  foiee  both  his  levenge  and  his 
miiitnt  His  feeble  victim  shriekea  aloud  tor  assistance,  but  the  ediocs  of 
her  voice  were  the  only  answers  she  received.  Spite  of  the  re«?istancc  which 
she  made,  one  minpte  more  would  have  decided  the  struggle,  and  the  fair 
Deva  would  have  been— &ir  no  longer.  At  thb  crisis  the  room  door  yielded 
to  the  strong  nerves  of  Walter  Sele ,  who,  snatching  a  pi^itol  from  his  belt,  rushed 
upon  the  villain  whom  he  saw  before  him,  and  presented  it  to  his  head  ;  but 
even  M  this  critical  juncture  he  <^t;il  rf  tniripfl  pro^once  of  mind  sufficient  not 
to  disciiarge  it,  lest,  by  any  accident,  the  contents  should  injure  her  to  whose 
rescue  he  had  thus  o[>portunely  anived« 

In  an  instant  the  sword  of  each  had  left  its  scabbard. 
Cewaid  aud  slavtt  by  heaven  you  ihall  not  again^eseape  me  V 

Ihe  weapons  met  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  and  though  the  event 

seemed  to  all  appearance  to  dejiend  upon  which  was  thi?  ^-tron-j'est  arm,  yet 
the  blows,  however  irregular  and  Iterce,  were  frequently  parried  ofi'  wiUi  great 
skill,  as  each  in  tnm  became  the  availan't.  Ttm  combat  hated  but  a  few 
minutes,  A>rthe  ibot  of  Beanlbrd  striking  against  an  iron  ring  in  the  floor,  he 
stumbled,  when,  puttinp"  out  hi<;  sword  to  pre  vent  his  falling,  it  snapt,  and 
of  course  ncrnsioned  that  which  ilwaii  intersdcd  to  prevent.  Thets«!tie  of  the 
strife  seemed  now  determined  ;  but  it  was  not  so ;  for,  on  Seles  springing 
IbfWBid  to  disarm  bis  adversary,  he  leeeived  the  eonlents  of  a  fislol  in  his 
left  ahooMer,  and  fell  prostrate  beside  him.  A  party  of  the  guud>  who  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  noise  which  the  combat  had  necessarily  occasioned,  now 
rushed  into  the  apartment,  whcu  Bcanford,  springing  up,  comuiandetl  Uiem 


obeyed,  and  the  loldien,  having  bound  him  as  well  as  they  were  able  at  the 
momenty  fbllowed  the  steps  of  weir  governor. 

The  01-fated  Sele  is  placed  in  a  horrid  dungeon*  wouoded  and 
fonaken;  these  miseries,  added  to  the  thought  of  Deva  being 

exposed  to  the  tyraiwy  of  Beauford,  madden  him  to  desperatioo. 
Suddenly  recollecting  an  old  story,  related  to  him  when  a  child, 
of  an  otitlawed  chief  escaping  from  the  scene  of  his  present  incar- 
ceraUou,  the  hope  of  self-presenration  urges  him  to  attempt  his 
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liberty  ;  and  after  groping  in  the  dark,  by  removing  accumulated 
heaps  of  nibbisli  nnd  frapfmonis  of  masonry,  at  length  finds  his 
Way  lo  the  moat  on  tiie  nortli  side  of  the  castle. 

Unfortunately  the  recollection  of  the  insults  offered  to  Deva, 
and  bis  own  wrongs,  banish  the  better  feelings  of  his  mind,  and 
the  desire  of  revenge  hurries  hi  in  on  to  adopt  thefatal  resolution 
of  betraying  the  castle  to  Cromwell  :  thitiier  he  proceeds. 

^V  hen  vi<^hcrcf^  into  the  tent,  and  peiinitted  again  to  make  use  of  his  eyes, 
(the  guards  had  blindfolded  him,)  he  |>ercei?ed  Cromwell,  seated  ut  a  table, 
gtnng  intently  upon  some  papm  winch  lay  thereon.  On  the  entnnoe  of  the 
prisooer*  hoivever,  he  raisea  his  besd,  and  attentively  surveying  his  appear- 
ance, in  usual  harsh  and  abrupt  mnnner,  addressed  tlie  following  laconic 
<jue6tioii  to  him:  "How  now,  bLtmsLlled  royalist!  your  bustmss  luic  ?" 

**  I  come  to  act,  and  not  to  parley,"  replied  the  uninumidaled  Seic,  "to 
oBei  to  a  foe  vrltat  most  he  wishes ;  possession  of  uur  castle.  If  he  will 
aece^  fl»e  efe»  let  him  get  ready  instantly^  and  .trust  to  the  guidance  of  one 
who  is  willing  to  he  his  mend  tonigktf  even  at  tfaie  expense  of  honour." 

Cfoowdl,  who  scarcely  knew  whether  he  ought  not  to  look  upon  his 

prisoner  a  rjiadmrin,  pnu'jod  ore  he  made  any  reply.  However,  as  the 
chancer,  judging  from  the  resistance  which  Uie  garrison  had  already  made, 
were  so  many  against  his  being  able  to  take  the  place  by  force  of  arms,  he 
determined,  as  a  last  resource,  to  embiaee  the  opportoni^  which  thus  oflired 
itself,  be  the  consequences  what  they  miglit. 

Sele  stipulates  for  the  lives  and  freedom  of  the  garrison,  and 
that  tlie  females  should  not  be  subject  to  iostilt )  and,  learning  the 

watchword,  the  Cromwellites  possess  themselves  of  the  garrison 
before  many  of  its  inhabitants  were  aware  of  their  approach. 

When  morning  dawned  the  royal  standard  uf  the  unfortunate  Charles 
floated  n(M,  as  heretofore,  above  the  lofty  battlements  of  Cardiff  castle ;  and 
those  who  had  defended  it  so  stoutly  and  so  gallantly,  had  either  fallen  sword  iu 
hand,  or  had  departed  to  seek  ibr  shelter  in  tome  dhet  IbrtreH  that  was  still 
enabled  to  keep  on  high  a  little  longer  the  well-known  ensign  of  fast-&lling 
royahy.  One  only  of  tltp  foriner  garrison  remained;  and  he,  with  beating 
heart  and  anxious  look,  had  twice,  already,  explored  the  intricacies  of  each 
apartment  which  the  castle  contain^,  in  seardi  of  the  object  of  his  every 
hope  and  fear,  hut  all  in  vain.  Still  coping  with  the  grim  fiend  despair,  he 
was  in  the  act  of  doing  so  for  thr  thirr!  time,  when  summoned,  ana,  upon 
refusing  to  obey,  forced  into  tiie  presence  of  the  iron-hearted  Cromwell. 
Forgetting  for  an  instant  his  private  griefs,  he  stood  before  the  tyrant  with 
soch  ancwle  and  majestic  mien^  awed  all  those  around ;  and  even  the  mind 
of  Cromwell  neeinctl  for  an  instant  to  be  undecided,  but  that  it  was  not  so  in 
reality,  his  address  to  the  person  who  stood  before  him  plainly  indicated  : 

"  Now  then,  proud  r-n  alipr,"  cried  he,  "has  not  the  promise  which  I  mnrle 
been  kept  I  Hath  either  maid  or  courtezan,  for  whom  you  dared  lo  insuU 
the  troops  of  Cromwell,  been  violated  ?  The  life  and  freedom  of  the  garrison 
was  likewise  promised,  and  it  has  been  granted.  Remember  when  my  word 
was  pledged  to  this,  thou  wn^^  not  one  nmonc;  thctn,  therefore,  I  owe  fhee 
nothmcr,  *5ince  it  wa^  to  i^'r.itii'y  ihy  own  i  p\  cncfo,  and  not  from  love  to  nie, 
that  thou  hast  betrayed  tiiy  party.  Had  the  service  which  thou  iiast  done  us, 
been  done  wttb  other  motives,  I  would  have  thanked  thee  for  it;  as  it  is,  I 
love  the  treasoni^  but  I  kate  the  traitor;  take  then  a  traitors  just  reward." 

MO.  Ill,  3c 
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Quick  as  thought  the  pistol  of  li  e  tyrmt  left  its  belt — flashed-— and  WaHor 

Sele  lay  weUeruig  on  tlie  grouiul. 

While  the  soldiers  were  in  the  act  of  interring,  at  the  spot  alluded  to  in 
the  commeQcement  of  our  tiarruuve,  all  that  now  remained  of  the  once  brave 
but  iH-fated  Se1«,  ibtrr  were  diatuibed  in  their  work  by  the  nnlooked  for 
appearance  of  Dm  MUton,  who  ru^ung  eegeily  forward,  flung  hendf  upon 
the  lifeless  corpse,  as  it  lay  npon  the  greenswam,  in  the  dress  it  wore  wi 
living.  la  vain  did  one,  more  feeling  than  his  companions,  endeavour  to 
sooth  her  affliction.  Deaf  to  his  consolation,  and  regardless  of  his  entreaties, 
she  clung  to  the  object  of  her  affection  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  men 
h;id  some  difFicnlty  to  tear  it  from  Iier  grasp;  and,  even  then,  two  of  tliem 
were  obliged  to  force  her  from  the  spot,  while  th^ir  fellows  unr!T'1iii_i;1y  con- 
signed the  corse  to  its  "mother  eartlu^  The  hapless  maiden,  immediately 
after  the  soldien  had  closed  up  the  earth  and  departed,  returned  again  lo 
search  for  her  lover,  exclaiming,  in  a  wild  and  incoherent  manner,  utat  die 
had  *'fon/td  iier  Walter/'  but  alasl  fair  maid,  she  had  lost  her  r^^'^on. 

The  fair  maniac  lived  long  after  the  melancholy  end  of  Seic, 

employing  hor  time  in  attending'  to  the  flowers  she  had  planted 
upon  his  grave.  At  all  seasons,  she  seated  herself  at  the  head  of 
the  grave,  frequently  singing  the  following  stanzas : 

O'er  Waltei's  bed  no  foot  diall  tread, 

Nor  step  unhallow'd  roam  ; 
For  here  the  brave  hath  found  a  grave. 

The  wanderer  a  home. 
This  little  mound  encircles  round 

A  heart  diat  oooe  could  M; 
For  none  possessed  a  warmer  heart 

Than  gallant  Walter  Sele. 

primrose  pale,  from  Der%ven  vale, 

Throv:!^h  <^pring  shall  sweetly  bloom, 
And  hero,  1  ween,  tlje  cvercjeen 
>   Shall  alied  its  death  perfume ; 
The  bianehir^  tree  of  roeemaiy 

The  sweet  Uiyme  may  conceal ; 
But  both  ?])all  wave  above  the  grsTO 

Of  gallant  Walter  Sele. 

Tliey  brand  with  shame  my  true  lova*S  name. 

And  call  him  traitor  vile, 
Who  dar'd  diiiclose  to  Cliarlies  foes 

The  secret  postern  aisle; 
But  though,  alas !  that  fatal  pais 

He  nL«5hly  did  reveal, 
Ue  ne'er  betray'd  his  maniac  maid, — 

My  gallant  Walter  Sele! 

We  conclude  our  retnarks  upon  the  Stories  of  Chifdry  and 

Romance,  repeating  our  commendation  of  their  merit9|  ''^tiaficd 
that  a  perusal,  if  conveying  little  useful  knowledge,  will  innocently 
beguile  an  hour,  where  perbapa  a  more  abstruse  volume  would 
depress  the  reader. 
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LITEIlAllY  NOTICES. 

The  author  of  Regiaakl  Tievoi^'  has  in  the  press  a  new  Novel,  entitled 
*La>crenee  MertouHy  or  a  Summer  m  Wales''  It  is  descriptive  of  modem 
Welsh  manners,  and  contains  some  lively  sketchev  of  dwnclery  etpocillly 

lefernble  to  the  Iliglilands  of  Merionellishire. 

IVfr  HrruAnns,  the  niifhor  of  one  of  the  Prize  Essay*;  written  for  the 
Cvoimrodorion,  is  preparing  for  the  press,  A  Series  of  Essat^s  dlusiratioe  of 
WM  Hktay  Md  Maimen,  It  will  be  leady'aboui  Chiisttneiy  dedicated, 
by  pennission,  to  Lord  Kenyon. 

Mr.  David  Wtma  is  collecting  materials  for  a  Hiitory  of  Whitfield  and 

his  Contempororirs;  and  solicits  the  possessors  of  documents  or  letters  relative 
to  the  same,  to  commuaicate  them  U>  him,  at  30,  St.  Swithin't  lane,  City., 


LONDON  AND  P110\ UNCIAL  NEWS, 


Fime  Ariu 

Iw  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  colours,  this  year,  we 
recogniied.  No.  236,  The  (Hd  Fork  ai  St.  Donat'i  Castle,  Glamorganthire: 

.1.  HvRNr. :  beautifully  portrayed  in  all  the  reality  of  its  wild  magnificence, 
the  contemplntmn  of  which  carries  the  imagination  back  to  otiterwise  for- 
gotten ages,  and  to  events  conuceied  with  them. 

A^d  lu  the  Exhibition  of  the  Koyal  Acadeiuvy  No.  460,  FaUs  of  the 
MadmOf  Norih  W«de$;  C.  F.  Lswts.  Hus  genUemaa  is  rapidly  rising,  as 
an  artist,  in  the  PubUc  estimation;  his  style  is  very  well  adapted  to  the 
romantic  in  art.   The  picture  is  beautiful. 

No.  433,  View  on  the  WyCj  Welsh  Bicknor  Church  in  the  flistanre  ;  F.  W. 
Watts.  This  picture  is  totally  different  in  style,  but  not  less  estimable; 
irom  the  rushing  torrent,  we  pass  to  the  gentle  pellucid  stream.  Mr.  Watts 
has  gained  «  rah  wresth  by  the  execution  of  this  fine  study  from  nature. 


Society  of  Anttqnarifs. 

At  t!ir  mrpiin€f<^  of  Timrsday,  7th  of  May,  and  the  preceding  Thur&tlay,  a 
very  interesung  paper  was  read,  from  Mr.  Oritton,  on  Celtic  or  Druidical 
Antiquities,  and  a  series  of  illustitttve  drawings,  from  the  author's  sketches, 
very  admirably  executed,  representing  several  cromlechs  and  circles ;  the 

latter  were  divided  into  two  classes,  simple  and  oompoimd  Amonjj  the 
l3ff<(>r  wore  somr  very  beautifully  executed  lepresentatiom  of  the  immeose 
luouumcQt^  at  ArcUuiy  and  Slonelieoge. 
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Vomion  wnd  Provincial  News, 


In  addition  to  the  subscriptions  for  erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Owen  Jones,  noticed  in  our  April  mimbpr,  we  have  U>  announce 
a  donation  of  £6|  from  t^e  venerable  Arciideacoii  iienyoa. 


The  Eisteddvod  in  London, 

Thij  inGCiiua^  was  celebrated  on  ^^'c^tncsfJay  morning,  Uie  6tii  of  May,  at 
the  Argyll  rooms,  iicgcui  street ;  and,  though  ihe  room  appeared  to  us  very 
■wworoittly  atftendedy  w%  fvgrat  to  itate  Umt  dw  noeipti  did  aol  €o?er  the 
npensas;  die  deftcioief  unounts  to  more  .die*  £100  s  we  mom  pertkubi|7 

lament  tlic  drcumstimce,  ina«?much  as  the  accompanying;  concert  was  per- 
formed under  the  expectation  of  appropriating  its  promts  for  the  beoeiit  of 
the  Welsh  Charity  School. 

Lord  Clive,  the  president,  awarded  Uje  medals  to  Ilenrv  Davies,  esq.,  for 
an  esiay  ''on  the  setdement  of  die  Noreians  in  Wales,^  and  to  Thoinas 

Richards,  esq.,  for  another  essay  on  the  same  subject.  Various  compositions 
had  been  received  by  the  secretary,  but  none  of  them  were  deemea  of  suf- 
ficient merit  to  be  entitled  to  the  premiums  offered.  After  tlie  investment 
of  the  snGcessful  candidatesy  die  oonoert  oommenced.  Many  of  our  native 
atn  and  marches  were  beautifully  performed,  by  the  very  soperior  band 
provided  by  Air.  Parry  for  the  occasion,  in  which  we  recognised  Mori, 
Lindlcy,  Harper,  Wilraan,  Mackintosh,  and,  in  short,  all  the  first  instru- 
mental  performers  of  the  day.  Miss  i'aton,  Miss  Love,  Madame  Stockhausen, 
MinBetti,  Him  Byfield,  Mem.  Bnhan,  Bfoadhniet,  Stodthansen,  Addns, 
Fitnrilliam,  Smidif  Collyer,  &c.  contributed  their  powerful  aid.  Miaa  Paton 
sung  English  stanzas  adapted  to  the  tune  of"  Ar  nyd  y  nos,"  accompanying 
herself  upon  the  pedal  harp,  in  a  manner  which  electrified  tiie  company. 
Biaham  was  in  admirable  voice.  Broadbitnk  elidled  long  and  continued 
pUuidits  for  his  beautiful  song  "  And  doth  not  a  meeting  like  this  make 
amends."  Messrs.  Parry  and  Fitzwilliam  gave  the  duet  "  Pretty  little 
Gwenno"  with  great  comic  rffect,  Mr.  Piirry,  jiin.,  in  singing  a  national 
melody,  showed  strong  indications  of  future  ctflebrity  as  a  vocalist.  In  sbort, 
mwdi  eiedit  was  dne  to  all  the  performen. 

Sttcb  a  phalanx  of  musical  talent,  it  was  anticipate<l,  would  have  produced 
a  considerable  overplus^  after  all  disbursements;  the  result,  however,  has 

proved  fallacious.  Wr  are  decidedly  opposed  to  such  sacrifices;  for,  wliile 
the  valnnhb  Myvyrian  manuscripts,  which  ought  to  have  been  printed  years 
ago,  are  :iealed  from  the  literary  world,  the  society  in  whose  custody  they  lie 
are,  from  time  to  time,  expending  coostdetable  sums  in  lelainiBg  emiaent 
Tood  and  instnimentai  piomois ! 

But  there  were  strong  instances  of  what  native  talent  can  achieve,  when 
receiving  any  thing  like  scientific  advantages:  this  portion  nf  the  concert 
highly  gratified  ns.  Hicbnrd  Uoberis,  the  blind  llarjx  r  from  Carnarvon, 
produced  such  melting  tunes  u[>on  the  WeUh  harp,  in  the  air  of  ^weet 
Jtidiaid,''  that  we  saw  msny  a  fiur  bosom  heave  with  emotion,  and  many  a 
blight  eye  dimmed  with  a  tear.  We  weie  never  more  proud  of  our  country- 
women,  than  when  we  perceived  the  efTeef  our  ^vild  native  melody  produced 
upon  them,  at  a  distance  from  our  native  hilU,  and  plaved  by  such  a 
miqstrel^  as  Richard  Roberts.  His  bereavement  of  sight  added  not  a  little 
to  die  interest , of  the  scene.  At  the.conchtskm  of  the  airi  the  hand 
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l^iTe  him  three  distinct  rounds  of  applauso.  Mr.  Oliver  Davies,  from 
if oDlgoneryihire,  mtoniihed  the  UMOibly  with  his  nasteilj  execution  upon 
the  pedal  harp ;  this  young  roan  is  certainly  a  fintritte  peifarmer;  and  the 
FennillioD  singen  did  themselves  much  credit. 

At  the  conrlusion  of  tVip  fe^tivnl,  Lord  Clive  addressed  the  COUptnys  and 
votes  of  limnks  wf  re  movt  d  to  diflierent  patrons  of  the  society. 

Notwithstaodiog,  however,  the  ^clat  with  which  the  performances  were  received, 
and  the  hadable  utA  ef  the  eoddnetor,  Mr.  Parry,  we  cannot  conceal  that  we 
recollect  this  meeting  with  r^ret.   We  regret  it,  in  the  iirat  place,  tad  chiefly, 

for  the  sslce  of  the  charity  in  the  behalf  of  which  £100  were  dearly  lost,  and 
which  would  have  been  more  effectually  served  by  a  donaiwo,  in  the  first  instance, 
«f  eae  thM  of  tfattsvm ;  we  regret  it,  in  the  next  ptaee,  Ibr  the  sekeof  Welsh  lite* 

rature,  \vhicl>  cannot  be  (a"?  the  "  ConstUulioos"  of  ilie  Society  make  it)  the  primary, 
nay  it  cannot  be  even  a  secondary,  object  with  tlie  Cymmrodoriun,  as  long  as  its 
faods  are  tlius  lavished  ;  we  regret  it,  lastly,  for  the  sake  of  national  music,  which 
we  cannot  he]|^  thinking  must  derive  rather  discredit  than  hoaiiar  from  a  concert 
professedly  national,  ana  yet  munly  consisting  of  music  in  no  sense  natioml.  As 
an  lostacice,  Mr.  Richanl  Roberts,  deservedly  as  his  performance  was  applauded, 
and  though  be  had  beta  hroughl  up  all  the  way  fron  bis  aatire  county,  at  ihe'^aa- 
pease  of  £30»Bmly  played  one  single  taaa. 

It  has  been  said  that  music  is  the  taste  of  a  nation  on  the  decline,  at  any  rate, 

the  founders  of  the  Cymmrodonon,  we  presume,  lhouo:ht  »o  ;  for,  amongst  all 
their  projects  for  the  advancemeni  ut  national  welfare,  tiicre  is  not  a  syllable 
ahoot  ainaal  eoaeerts.  One  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt  of,  that  music  most  of 
ncces<;ity  be  a  cause  of  degcneracv,  if  it  interfprp^,  fn  the  sU^^htest  cfrgree,  with 
resources  which  might  otl^rwise  be  ajiplied  to  intellectual  improvement ;  and  a 
nation  cannot  pass  a  aeveiar  salka  oe  ttedi^  than  bv  putting  its  aratie  forward  at 
iu  eki^f  hoBoar.  Not  that  we  are  insenuble  to  the  beauties  of  our  mountaia 
strains ;  on  the  contrary,  we  speak  thus  because  we  are  confident  that  those 
beauties  are  too  generally  admired  to  need  any  meretricious  support;  those 
Bselodiee  which  Handel  haitated,  sad  Heber  cheea  as  the  Attest  aeeonpaaimettts 
of  the  last  and  holiest  outpourings  of  his  beautiful  5;p!rlt,  stand  a  fair  chance  of 
being  remembered  without  the  aid  of  a  morning  music-meeting.  Indeed,  the 
good  senst:  o(  the  society  seems  now  pretty  well  convinced  of  this :  at  the  last 
meeting,  the  Rev.  John  Jenkins  strongly  recommended  them  to  employ  their 
funds  henceforward  in  publishing;  meritorious  literary  productions  that  sfiould 
fall  mlo  their  hands  j  this  he  represented  to  them  as  much  more  hkely  to  make  the 
beneficial  eftct  of  the  society  »lt  in  Wales,  than  any  mere  amasemeat  of  an  tronr, 
however  splei^id ;  and  his  observations  seemed  to  meet  with  a  general  assent. 
Indeed,  this  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  iheCymmrodorion  to  an  annual  Eisteddvod 
b,  after  all,  nothing  better  than  a  well-mtanl,  though  not  altogether  justifiable, 
mfringement  of  the  **  Censtitntions  of  the  Cy  mnuodorMNi,"  preserved  in  the  BrHiih 
Museum.  Tonsidcring  the  store  of  valuable  m^nnscripts  perishing  in  their  posscs- 
aioa,  the  society  n^d  not,  for  somu  time,  we  should  think,  travel  in  search  of  other 
olqects  of  pursuit  than  iliose  prescribed  to  Iheai  by  oar  patriotic  forefathers ; 
the  chief  object  of  the  society  is  thus  stated :  *'  2V  nrlaf  easl  paMiih  all  scarce  and 
valuable  ancicm  BrHiih  Manungripu  that  ihoy  flhsU  becoBia  pesiaiiad  of^  with 
.Notes,  critical  and  explanatory."* 

Druidicul  Sioaet  near  Keswick.f 

"  I  walked  to  the  circle  of  stones  on  the  Penrith  road,  because  there  is  a 
lono;  hill  on  the  way,  which  would  give  the  muscles  some  work  to  perform, 
and  because  the  sight  of  this  rude  monument,  which  has  stood  so  many 

*  Constiliitioni  oC  thf  Cymmwiifcirio%  a,  >.  1778^ 
t  CoUoqaiea onthe  Prospects  ofBociely,  8 voL  By IHwSoiilfaey»  Ifvmy. 
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ceiiUirios,  and  is  likelyi  if  left  to  itself,  to  outlast  any  cdilicc  that  roan  could 
have  erected,  giv^  me  always  a  feeling  which,  however  often  it  may  be 
repeated^  loses  notbiogof  its  force. 

**  The  eirele  in  of  the  rudest  kind,  eonsisting  of  single  stones,  nnliewn,  and 
chosen  without  any  regard  to  shape  or  magnitude,  being  of  alt  sizes,  from 

seven  or  eight  feet  in  height  to  three  or  four.  Tlic  circle,  however,  is  com- 
plete, and  is  thirty-three  paces  in  diainctcr.  Concerning  this,  like  all  similar 
monuments  in  Great  Britain,  the  popular  superstition  prevails,  Oiatno  two 
persons  can  number  the  stones  alike,  and  that  no  person  will  find  a  second 
countinfj  confirm  the  first.  My  children  liave  often  disappointed  their 
natural  disjxjsition  to  believe  this  wonder,  bv  ptitti' t  it  lo  tl»e  test,  and  dis- 
proving it.  The  number  of  the  stones  that  compose  inc  circle  is  Uiirty-eigiit, 
and,  Msides  these,  there  are  ten  which  form  three  sides  of  a  little  sqmro 
within,  on  the  eastern  side,  three  stones  of  the  circle  itself  forming  the  fourtlly 
t^ii'^  being  evidently  the  place  whnre  the  druids  who  presided  had  their  station, 
or  where  the  more  ssicred  and  iniportant  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  (what- 
ever llicy  may  have  been)  were  performed.  All  tliis  is  as  perfect  as  when 
the  Cambrian  bards,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  ancient  order,  described 
hy  my  old  acquaintances  tlie  living  members  of  the  chair  of  Glamoigany  met 
tliere  for  the  last  time 

On  the  green  turf,  and  under  tlie  blue  sky, 
Their  h«ids  in  reverence  hare,  and  bare  of  foot. 

The  site  also  precisely  accords  with  the  description  which  Edward  WiUiains 
and  William  Owenf  give  of  the  situation  required  for  such  meetiDg-plac«:i : 

A  high  hill  top, 
Nor  howcred  with  trees,  nor  broken  by  the  ploU|^y 
llcmote  from  human  dwellings,  and  tlie  slir 
Of  human  life,  and  open  to  the  breath 
And  to  the  eye  of  heaven. 

"The  spot  itself  is  the  most  commanding  which  could  be  chosen  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  without  climbing  a  mountain.  Derwent water  and  tiic 
Vale  of  Keswick  are  not  seen  from  it,  only  the  mountains  which  enclose  them 
on  the  south  and  west ;  Lattrigg  and  the  large  side  of  Skiddaw  are  on  the 
north;  to  the  east  is  the  open  country  towards  Penrith,  cxpandni};  from  tlie 
Vale  of  St.  John's,  and  extending  for  many  miles,  with  Mill-fcU  lu  the 
distance,  where  it  rises,  alone,  like  a  huge  tumulus,  on  the  right,  and  DIen« 
cathm  on  the  left,  rent  into  deep  ravines ;  on  the  sooth-oist  is  the  range  of 
Helvcllyn,  from  its  termination  at  Wanthwaitc  Crap:s  to  its  loftiest  summits, 
and  to  Dunmailrais.    Tlic  lower  ranj^c  of  Nathdalc-fells  lies  nearer,  if}  a 

Saraltel  line  witli  lielveUvn,  and  the  dale  iL^If,  with  its  little  streamlet,  imme- 
iately  below.  Hie  heights  above  Leaiheswater^  with  the  Bonowdale  moon- 
tains,  complete  the  panoiama.** 

Uere  he  is  visited  by  his  spiritual  communicant.  Sir  Thomas  Moi«; 

and  the  presence  of  these  montTmcnts  of  remotest  antiquity  stig*;est  a  series 
of  dialogues  on  the  futtirc  prospects  of  society,  (so  unft-ttercd  arc  mental 
associations  by  those  atlinitics  of  time  and  space  so  aU-coniroUing  m  the 
material  world.) 

t  The  fonner  an  eminent  antiquary,  and  belter  known  as  the  baid  of  Gta- 
rooigan j  the  htter  oar  exoellent  and  learned  friend  Dr.William  Owes  Pughr. 
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From  the  group  of  cootempoiaiks,     will  select 

OWEN  OP  LANARK. 

Il  ji^ou  proper  to  render  civilization  complete,  by  intrusting  ii  to  those  classes 
wbo  are  brutalized  by  tlie  iu&liluuum  of  society,  half  the  persons  whom  you 
address  will  ask  yoa  how  this  is  to  begin?  and  the  other  half  where  it  is  to 
end  ?  Undoubtedly,  both  are  grave  quc^ions :  Owen  of  I^nark,  indeed, 
would  answer  hotJi ;  l)ut,  l>ecause  he  promises  too  much^  no  trial  is  made  of 
the  good  whi(  li  hia  bclieiues  might  probably  perform. 

'  air  Thomas  More.  Id  your  opioioD^  theo^  he  has  shown  how  the  beginniug 
might  be  made. 

Montesinos.  If  I  were  his  country  man,  I  would  class  him  in  a  triad,  as 
one  of  the  three  men  who  have,  in  this  generation,  given  an  impulse  to  the 

moral  world ;  Clarkson  and  Dr.  Bell  are  the  other  two.*  They  have  seen 
the  first-fmits  of  t]ioir  harvest  So  I  tliink  would  Owen  ere  this,  if  he  had 
not  alarmed  ihe  better  part  of  the  nation  by  proclaiming,  on  the  most 
momentous  of  all  subjects,  opinions  which  are  alike  fiital  to  individual  hip* 

niness  and  the  general  good.    Yet  I  ad  n  ur  the  man,  and  readily  admit  that 

nis  charity  is  a  better  plank  than  the  faith  of  an  intolerant  and  hhU:r  minded 
bi>:ot,  who,  as  Warburton  says,  "counterworks  his  Creator,''  makes  God 
after  luau  s  image,  and  chooses  tlie  worst  model  lie  cau  liiid, — himself. 

With  all  U wen's  etiorts,  and  all  his  eloquence,  (and  tliere  are  few  men  who 
B^esk  better  or  write  so  well,)  lie  has  not  been  able  to  raise  fimds  for  trying 
his  exp^iment.   Had  he  connected  his  scheme  with  any  system  of  belief^ 

though  it  liad  been  as  visionary  as  Swedt^nborgianism,  as  absurd  as  the 
dreams  of  Joanna  Southcot,  the  money  w  ould  have  been  forthcoming. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  And  surely  it  is  honourable  to  human  nature  that  it 

sliouhl  be  so  ? 

Montesinos.  How  1  honourable  to  human  nature  that  vvc  should  be  acted 
noon  more  powerfully  by  error  and  delusion,  than  by  a  reasonable  prospect 
or  direct  ana  tangible  benefit  to  ourselves  and  others  ? 

Sir  Thomas  More.  Say  rather,  tiiat  witat  is  spiriiual  aticcts  men  more  tiiaii 
what  is  material ;  that  they  seek  more  ardently  after  ideal  good  than  after 
palpable  and  perishable  realities.  This  is  honourable  to  your  nature  ;  and 
no  man  will  ever  bp  rnnk-ed  nmong  the  great  benefactors  of  his  species,  unless 
he  feels  and  understands  this  trutli,  and  acts  upon  it ;  upon  this  grouud  it  is 
that  the  moral  Archimedes  must  take  his  stand* 


Numismttiki:  Celtic  Remauu.-f 

Parh;  WfA  6,  1829. 

You  are  nware  that  the  class  of  coins  called  Gallique,  from  their  extreme 
rudeness,  and  total  absence  of  legend,  have  hitherto  been  the  despair  of  all  - 
numismatists ;  I  exclude,  of  course,  those  where  two  or  three  misshapen 
lettm  have  given  scope  upon  which  to  exercise  the  imagination.   The  coins 

I  mean  are  totally  devoid  nf  any  tiling  having  the  least  pretensions  to  the 
respectable  conf'ra-ic  called  ilu;  alphabet ;  but  are  usually  known  by  a  sort  of 
head,  selling  all  ''  fair  proponiuns '  utterly  at  defiance ;  and  on  the  reveiie,  a 

*  Mr.  Owen  is  a  native  of  Newtown,  in  Montgomeiyshire. 
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chariot,  or  rather  wheA  of  a  cliariot,  with  a  horse  or  iwo,  and  a  cha- 
rioteefy  whose  whip  is  like  a  bunch  of  spring  radishes.  Of  Uie  Jehu,  you 
flddotn  see  nove  than  his  hetd ;  but  then  bit  head  is  Uke  head,  shoiil»si% 
and  body  !  Tlie  coins  are  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  the  Qrpa  of  llia 
reverse  is  taken  both  from  Greek  and  Rom  ui ;  thp  bip^ri,  »ri^»n,  or  quadriga, 
driven  by  Victory.  This  raost  discouraging  dcpariment  has  found,  in  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  person  determined  to  grapple  with  every  difficulty.  I 
know  him  to  possess  the  reqQistte  perseverance  and  knowledge,  as  woU  as 
ability.  Of  tne  first  quality  he  has  already  given  proof,  for  he  has  prntevered 
in  this  uninviting  study  for  several  years,  during  which  he  has  col  lor  ted  what 
ought  to  be  call^  a  warehouse  of  Celtic  remains,  rather  thau  a  cabinet.  It 
consists  of  an  immense  quantity  of  implements  and  tools  which  thai  aoticat 
people  empl<^ed,  mostly  of  stone  (flint),  before  the  use  of  copper  and  iron 
was  known  to  them.  Several  utensils  are  of  !e:\t!if  r ;  and  a  prodigious  number 
of  tlieir  coins  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  ilie  warehouse.  His  work  must 
throw  a  new  light  ou  the  hi:>lory  of  the  early  possessors  of  tlie  soil  of  1' raiice. 
But  hear  what  he  says  himself:  I  will  not  disfigure  his  Fiench  b^  a  transla^ 
lion.  "  Mon  travail  sur  les  Gaules  sen,  je  vrais,  d*uD  tr^  grand  mtcrct  pour 
Igs  snvans  de  toutes  les  nation??.  J'espbre  (]\\*^  i'ouvrirai  unc  route  incounne, 
ou  du  moms  que  je  Tiadiquerai ;  car  moi-meiue,  je  ne  pourrai  faire  qu'ua 
petit  tnjet  snr  cette  Boaielle  voie :  je  poserai  de  principes,  j'en  montreifti 
f'application  par  de  nombreux  detaib ;  je  pr^senterai  c|uelques  piobl^mes  A 
n'mu'lre :  et  j<  prouverai  qu'en  suivaut  le  m&ue  chemm  que  md,  on  finin 
par  arnver  a  de  grands  resultats.*' 

It  is  a  most  important  work,  and  tlie  coins  form  only  a  division  of  the 
whole:  it  will  be  some  time,  however,  before  it  appears.  I  need  out  cuaceal 
the  Icflmed  antboi's  name,  although  Ids  intention  in  publishing  is  known  to 
very  few.  It  is  IVI.  de  Mourcins,  formerly  a  vice-president  of  the  Cellie 
Sorietyat  Paris,  a  I  ellow  of  many  I eanied  societies,  and  author  of  the  second 
volume  (a  comely  4to.)  sur  les  Aatiquit^s  de  Vesone,  (now  Perigueux,)  and 
one  or  two  approved  works  on  antiquities.  I  liave  read  for  the  sccoad  time, 
with  much  pleasure,  THistoire  des  Expeditions  Marilimes  des  Normanei  el 
de  leurs  Etaulissemens  euFr.mce,  two  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1826,  par  M.Depping. 
Tlip  account  of  thp  Normans  is  most  interestinc; ;  the  first  half  of  the  first 
volume  particularly  so :  and  his  state  of  the  mo&i  ancient  nations  of  the  north, 
their  origin,  mannen,  traditions^  and  habits,  Is  the  best  I  have  raid.  The 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Normandy,  a  very  zealous  and  dbtioguished  body^ 
of  which  the  venerable  Abb^  de  la  Rue  is  the  head,  lately  sent  the  diplonoa 
of  foreign  associate  to  tlie  admirable  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Drs.  Brewster  and 
Bruutun,  Thomas  Thomson,  esq.;  to  whom  all  interested  in  Um:  preservation 
and  illustntton  of  the  ancient  reeotda  in  the  Register  House  of  Scotland  (of 
which  he  is  Deputy  Lord  Registrar),  owe  so  much  ;  and  lastly  to  E.  Drura- 
mond  Hay,  esq.  the  unwearied  «;ccret;iry  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  of  which  the  other  emment  persons  are  office-bearers.  This  friendly 
feeling  of  die  Norman  society,  I  hare  reason  to  believe,  will  be  met  by  a  cor> 
responding  sentiment  towards  the  ofiice-bearers  of  the  iVenilriaiit,  by  tnum* 
mitting  the  diplomas  of  the  antiquaries  of  Caledonia. 


Page  263,  line  5,  for  Eden  Oen/'  read  £dnowain  s*'  and  line  t,fir 
*<  twelfth/*  r€ad  "  leiiUi  century.*' 
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No,  JIL  —  AberyUwyth,    Part  2nd* 

'  [CmUimud  from  page  370.] 

By  llic  desire  of  Davy  Sion  Evan,  the  monks  all  left  die  coiinrfl- 
rooiu,  save  Druaii  I3ach,  whom  lie  requested  to  remain.  "  And 
now,  lad,  vrhat  is  ihy  counsel?*^  said  the  father,  when  they  were 
alone ;  "  bow  canst  thoa  serre  us  in  tbis  strait  V  By  saving 
tby  fatber's  Hfe  with  the  gold  thai  thou  must  furnish  me  withal/' 
answered  the  boy.  I  have  no  gold,**  replied  the  monk,  with  a 
look  of  astonishment,  not  without  some  mixture  of  fear.  "  Look 
to  it,  most  wise  and  religious  father/'  said  Davy ;  **  is  it  a  time 
to  hoard  thy  paltry  store,  when  the  sword  of  Ap  Owen  is  at  your 
tliroats, and  his  torch  at  your  gates?  Who  should  be  the  first  to 
feel  his  fury,  \vhcn  tie  swecj^s  this  country  like  a  tempest,  but  the 
sons  and  vassuU  of  las  sworn  foe,  Ednowaiu?  And,  if  yc  let  tlie 
strength  of  T^r  Eden  perish,  who  will  stand  between  you  and  the 
death?  Hark  ye,"  he  continued,  sternly,  lead  me  to  thy  trea* 
8ure*bon8e,  and  give  me  the  ransom  for  your  sire  and  brethren ; 
or,  by  the  light  of  heaven,  I  will  myself  wrest  it  from  thee,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  brotherhood."  Druan  stood  mute  and  aghast; 
his  face  uUernately  crimsoned  with  shnine,  and  pale  with  terror; 
then,  without  a  word,  drew  a  key  from  his  bosom,  and  beckoned 
his  grim  menacer  to  follow  him. 

Through  dark  and  winding  passng-Gs  thoy  made  their  way,  in 
silence,  to  the  foot  of  ;i  small  turret.  Druan  Dach  cautiously 
withdrew  three  or  four  llut  stones,  and  discovered  a  door,  which 
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he  unlocked,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  and  they  both 
descended  a  few  broken  steps,  into  a  dark  narrow  vault.   ^  There 
lies  my  poor  store,'*  whispered  the  iQonk»  painting  to  a  small 
chest,  *'  the  pittance  I  treasured  up,  against  the  evil  day  should  fall 
upon  our  l^oi|se,  and  require  such  assistance."     And  when  would 
you  require  it  more  than  now?"  asked  his  g^aunt  companion; 
"fool!   wcia:h  not  your  pf\Ury  poUl  against  ihe  lite  of  your 
upholder  and  deleiider.    \V  liat!  do  you  pull  forth  your  treasure 
with  u  sluggard  liand  ?    Know,  father,  that  I  can  repay  the  poor 
sum  ihiit  is  the  price  of  your  kiusniau's  Itic  wah  wealth  beyond 
all  that  you  ever  imagined  in  your  wildest  dream  of  avarice.** 
"  Canst  thou  repay  me  ?  canst  thou  give  me  wealth,  indeed  V*  said 
the  religious  man,  thrown  off  bis  guard  in  the  hurry  of  the  mo- 
ment.   "  Aye,  marry,  can  I,*'  said  the  hd,  with  a  sinister  look 
of  mingled  contempt  and  ridicule :  "  but  come,  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost;  ransom  will  l)e  of  small  service  to  the  prisoner  in 
three  hours*  space.    Speed  me,  therefore,  Sir  Monk,  for  I  have 
got  to  siinimun  niy  reUnue/'    Druan  counted  him  out  the  gold, 
wjih  a  hurried  hand.    As  soon  as  he  had  received  it,  the  lad 
uttered  rapidly  a  short  chant,  of  strange  words  and  tone,  and 
stamped  sharply  with  his  foot  on  the  stone  pavement.  Druan's 
heart  sunk  within  him,  as  be  perceived  a  dark  bat-like  figure 
hovering  in  mid-air  before  his  companion*    How  now,  Croenadea !" 
said  the  boy,     I  have  a  journey  before  me;  how  fast  canst  thou 
travel?"    "Like  tlic  flash  of  the  lightning;**  answered  the  un- 
earthly being.     *'  Oh,  shame  on  tlice  for  a  laggard!**  said  his 
summoner,  "thou  art  all  too  slow  for  nie ;  begone,  I'll  none  of 
thee."     The  spirit  vanished  in  a  twiuklini;  ;  the  chant  and 
ihe  &tamp  were  repeated,  and  another  visjiun,  like  the  former, 
fluttered  before  him.   "  And  thou,  Eiliryn,  what  is  thy  speed  V* 
asked  the  wizard.    "  Like  the  changing  of  a  woman*s  mind/' 
was  the  reply.     Good  V*  said  Davy,  with  a  laugh ;  and,  spriog- 
uig  up,  he  seated  himself  firmly  and  erect  ou  what  seemed 
to  have  no  more  substance  than  a  floating  cloud ;  then,  wavine 
his  hand,  said,  "  Priest,  thou  shalthear  brave  tidings  anon/*  and 
disappeared  from  the  sight  of  the  afi'righted  mouk. 

Tidings  were,  in  a  short  time,  received  that  Ednowain  and  hig 
sons  had  procured  their  liberty,  and  were  again  fighting  under  the 
bauners  of  Llevveiiyn,  whose  continued  successes  soon  left  Utile 
doubt  as  to  the  side  to  wlwcU  victory  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
incline.  A  ftw  months,  aiilijcd,  found  him  securely  possessed  of 
a  great  part  of  his  hereditary  dominions ;  and  mauy  of  bis 
followers  took  the  opportunity  of  a  temporary  cessatton  of  hostl« 
lities  to  return  to  their  homes,  for  the  double  purpose  of  inquiring; 
into  their  domestic  procedures  and  of  recruiting  their  war-worn 
forces.  Among  these  was  Ednowain^  whose  diminished  band  of 


warriors  hnrdly  sufficed  to  conduct  and  defend  the  rich  booty 
wliicli  be  had  omitted  no  opportunity  of  seizing.  Cattle,  slieep, 
limvei  laden  unth  the  plunder  of  dwellings  and  the  strippin^s  of 
the  slain  in  battle^  were  driven  in  a  motley  group  to  the  fastness 
of  T^r  Eden;  and,  in  the  anticipation  of  nnrestricted  and 
abundant  revelry,  the  rude  adventurers  considered  themselves 
fully  repaid,  for  all  the  pains  and  perils  they  bad  encountered  in 
procuring  the  means  for  so  rare  an  iiidiiigence* 

Distingoisbed  and  conspicuous  in  the  troop,  at  once  the  butt 
of  their  mirth  and  an  object  of  fear,  rode  the  ransomer  of  their 
chief,  now  become  Sir  Davy  vSion  Evan:  for  tl?e  sword  of  kntjjlit- 
hood  had,  haif  in  je'?t.  half  in  earnest,  been  laid  upon  his  shoulder 
by  Llewellyn,  to  whose  notice  he  had  been  recommended,  on 
Account  of  his  peculiar  services.  Not,  indeed,  thai  Davy  at  all 
affected  the  warrior ;  for  in  fields  of  striclceB  battle  no  one  seemed 
more  oswilling  lo  mn  needlessij  into  danger  tban  he.  On  sncb 
occasions,  be  nsnally  seated  himself  on  some  neighbouring  emi- 
iienice»  or  perched  on  the  bongfa  of  a  tree  commanding  a  view  of 
the  scene  of  action »  or  sauntered  carelessly  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
field,  utterly  rc»gardlc88  of  the  din  and  the  danger;  the  shout  of 
triumph  and  the  shriek  of  pain  were  heard  with  equal  indifference; 
and,  when  the  fight  was  over,  he  loitered  leisurely  about  tlie  plain, 
neither  joining]:  the  ea^er  plunderers  of  the  dead,  nor  the  mourning 
seekers  after  their  slain  friends  or  relatives.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
interests,  no  sympathies.  Many  a  taunt  and  gibe  were  naturalij 
thrown  out  at  hkn  for  hts  unsol<uer>lifce  bearing :  but  nothing  could 
ruffle  or  provoke  his  most  imperturbable  mind ;  and  he  had  need  of 
keeping  bis  wits  active  about  him,  who  adventured  to  break  a  jest 
upon  Sion  Evan.  But  in  other  parts  of  warfare  he  unrivalled. 
No  one  could  advise  where  tolay  an  ambu5?h,  like  Davy  :  when  in- 
telligence was  to  he  obtained  respecting  ihe  t'orce  or  movements  of 
the  enemy,  win*  bm  he,  to  steal  wanly  iiilo  their  intieachrocnts,  or 
to  saunter  into  llicu  camp  with  such  an  air  of  simple  indifference 
that  not  a  soldier  among  them  cared  to  notice  him.  He  would 
sometimes  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  a  marauding  party  of  the 
foe,  and  g^ve  them  such  intelligence  as  brought  them«  beyond  all 
hope  of  escape,  into  the  hande  of  his  friende*  Strange  tales  were 
whispered  among  the  soldiery,  respecting  their  extraordinary  vo- 
lunteer. It  was  confidently  asserted  that  weapons  passed  through 
his  body,  as  ihroufjh  the  air,  without  causing  him  pain  or  i?yjury  ; 
some  swore  positively  to  their  having  seen  him  walk  ovi  i  water, 
as  though  it  were  dry  ground ;  his  leaps  were  spuken  of  as 
miraculous ;  and  there  were  some  who  believed  him  to  have  been 
seen  in  many  places  at  the  same  moment.  All  allowed*  however, 
that  he  did  them  good  service  ^  and  Ednowain,  when  urged 
respecting  the  questionable  character  of  his  retainer,  merely 
replied^    He  was  sent  hither  by  my  holy  sons  of  Uanbadarn : 
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think  you  they  would  have  dealing  with  aught  that  was  unlaw- 
ful ?"    This  answer  was  decisive. 

Sir  Davy  was  soon  domesticated  at  Tvfr  Eclen,  but  spent  no 
small  portion  of  his  time  nt  Llanbadaru :  but  his  habits  were  as 
eccentric  as  ever:  he  would  sometimes  absent  himself  for  days 
and  weeks,  and  then  suddenly  reappear,  often  wet  with  foam,  and 
eoTeied  with  lea-weed ;  often  with  his  head  ands  honlders  sprinkled 
with  snow,  during  the  heat  of  summer;  often  blackened  with  smoke, 
and  smelling  strong;  of  sulphureous  Bre.    It  was  after  one  of 
these  absences,  that  he  suddenly  stood  beside  Druan  Bach,  as  he 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  paced  the  abbey  gr^rdcn :  "You  deemed, 
I  doubt  not,  Sir  Monk,  that  I  had  forgotten  my  engagement,  to 
free  you  from  the  cost  of  thy  sire's  ransom  ;  now,  if  thou  art  bold 
enough  to  scour  the  earth  with  me,  I  will  show  how  thou  mightst 
win  treasure  enough  to  fill  thrice  over  that  petty  treasure-iioiise 
of  thine."  **And  whither  wilt  thou  take  me,  thent**  said  the 
father,  gazing  on  him,  with  a  look  wherein  doubt  and  distrast 
strove  with  strong  desire  to  possess  himself  of  his  idol  wealth* 
*'Nay,  I  scarce  know  myself,"  replied  the  new  knight;  but, 
depend  upon  me,  that  thy  risk  shall  be  small ;  none,  indeed,  at  allj 
save  through  thy  own  lack  of  wisdom  and  prudence."    "And  how 
are  we  lo  be  conveyed?  Must  I  mount  me  on  such  an  infernal 
goblin  as  I  saw.  thee  bestride  in  the  lowrr  vault ?**  "Doubtless 
thy  bearer  will  be  ought  but  flesh  and  blood,"  replied  he  ;  **  but 
we  will  endeavour  to  procure  thee  one  whose  form  shall  least 
offend  thy  strangely  fastidious  taste.    Methinks  the  carriers  I 
once  showed  thee,  might  not  have  offended  thine  eyes,  when  they 
were  about  to  convey  thee  to  gold."    Ho  then  ran  behind  a  small 
copse,  at  some  distance,  and  returned  leading,  by  the  mane,  a 
beautiful  black  horse,  wl  ose  jetty  coat  seemed  to  cast  forth 
sparkles  at  every  movement,  and  whose  nostrils  rolled  forth 
volumes  of  thin  smoke  as,  with  arched  neck,  and  graceful  pride, 
it  paced  by  the  side  of  its  leader.    **  There  is  an  earthly  shape, 
at  least,  holy  father,"  said  the  youth  ;     m\i  thou  trust  thyself 
on  him,  to  seek  for  treasure  V  "  I  will,*'  said  Draan,  after  some 
hesitation  ;  "  but  remember  I  am  in  thy  hands,  and  look  to  thee 
for  a  pledge  of  my  safety."   "  I  swear  to  thee  by  all  that  is  holy,** 
replied  Sion  Evan,  "  no  harm  can  come  to  thee,  save  by  thine  own 
folly.    One  charge  only  do  I  give  thee  :  to  speak  no  word,  either 
good  or  bad,  while  thou  art  astride  this  charger:  ol  serve  this, 
and  thou  wilt  meet  no  peril;  neglect  it,  and  thou  art  .but  a  lost 
monk."    lie  Lheu  sprung  upon  the  sleed,  who  pawed  the  ground 
and  snuffed  the  air,  as  it  impatient  to  be  otf.    Druan  Bach 
mounted  behind  him ;  and  the  animal  soared  off,  with  an  easy  and 
delightful  motion,  into  the  air.   When  it  had  risen  a  considerable 
height,  it  turned  its  head,  and  said,  *<  How  have  I  forgotten  I  Davy 
Sion  Evan ;  I  asked  thee  not  of  the  course  of  thy  travel ;  art  thou 
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for  steering  above  wind  or  below  wind       "  On,  devil-born  !*'  said 
Sir  Davy,  "  and  stint  thy  prate/'   The  spirit  resttmed  his  flight ; 
J^nr!,  with  a  course  swift  and  strait  as  an  arrow,  brought  them  to 
the  summit  ot  a  high  bare  hill,  .commanding  a  wide  range  of  flat 
bleak-looking  country.    **  What  do  we  here,  Eryrvarch  ?"  asked 
Sion  Evan.    "  I  can  go  no  farther  this  way,"  said  the  quadru[)e(i  il 
goblin;  **  I  wear  on  my  feet  shoes  of  the  loadstone  of  Anv\ii, 
And  the  metal  ia  the  veins  of  this  land  draws  me  down  from  niy 
flight,  and  forees  me  to  test  on  Wrekin,**      How  say  you  ?'*  said 
the  wizard ;    what  metal  do  you  speak  of?"  "  More  than  would 
clothe  every  man  in  Britain  in  steel  arrav»  from  top  to  toe ;  more 
thaD  would  till  the  world,  from  the  Celt  to  the  Indian,  though 
every  man  bad  ploughshare  and  spade,"  answered  the  horse. 
"Thou  spcakest  of  iron,"  said  Sir  Davy,  "and  wc  seek  gold; 
neverthelr?;?,  we  would  see  thy  store."    Tlic  beast  darted  down- 
wards with  thi  in  to  a  level  spot  of  eartli,  scraped  violently  with 
his  foot,  and  showed  them  a  sparkling  line  of  ore  close  to  the  sur- 
face :  **  Riclirs  these/*  said  Sir  Davy,  '*  for  tho  c  who  have  leisure 
to  gather  and  sell  them;  we  would  win  weuhh  more  ^nickly; 
bear  us  to  the  cave  of  Bran/*    "  No  two  mortals,"  answered  tho 
spirit,  **  may  breathe  the  air  of  King  Bran's  cavern  of  gold  at 
once;  either  you  or  the  priest  may  I  bear  thither,  hat  not  both/' 
"Then  do  thou  eo  thither,  Druan  Bach/*  said  Sir  Davy ;  *«  that 
caTe  will  glut  wee  with  wealth,  to  thy  soul's  content/'  "The 
monk  looked  perplexed  and  terrified  at  the  proposal ;  the  prospect 
of  journeying  alone,  on  so  unwonted  a  conveyance,  lie  knew  not 
whither,  was  too  fearful  even  for  his  all-powerful  avarice  to  varnish 
over.    "  I  swear  to  thee,"  said  the  knight,  "  no  harai  can  happen 
to  thee,  »is  long  as  thou  canst  be  silent;  the  fiend  has  his  orders, 
and  must  oljf  y  them  ;  unless  thou  art  wanting  to  thyself,  thou 
wilt  be  conveyed  back  safe  and  rich  to  Llanbadarn  Vawr."  With 
these  assurances,  the  monk  was  at  length  satisfied ;  Davy  Sion 
Evan  descended  from  the  back  of  the  infernal  courser,  who 
instantly  sprung  away  with  his  remaining  rider* 

"What  the  fiend-borne  monk  beheld  in  that  mysterious  cave, 
and  what  treasure  he  collected  thence,  we  need  not  now  stop  to 
relate.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  come  forth,  and  was  again 
seated  on  his  airy  charger,  he-  felt  his  senses  confused  and  ex* 
hausted  with  the  supernatural  scenes  he  had  goiic  through.  The 
spirit  seemed  aware  of  his  condition  ;  for,  instead  of  flying  straight 
ofl*as  before,  he  made  sundry  wheelings  and  irregular  movements 
that  still  mf  re  alarmtd  hi:>  rider.  At  length,  it  suddenly  turned  its 
head,  aud  asked,  in  a  gcuilc  voice,  whither  be  would  be  conveyed. 

*  There  is  hardly  a  goblin  story  told  in  Walen,  in  which  tlio  super- 
natural  agent  dors  not  ask  the  delusive  question,  ''aboie  wind,  or 
below  wind!" 
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Druan's  recollection,  like  l>is  otlicr  r rrs'^cs,  wn^  tlicn  under  a  cI  mhI  ; 
he  answered,  with  a  bewildered  air,  'Mo  Llanbadarn."  **  Ami 
^ill  yovi,  honoured  master,"  said  the  demon,  in  tlie  same  soft 
accents  as  before,  "  thai  1  convey  you  above  the  wind  or  below 
the  wind  f  Below  the  wind  C  repiied  the  woiik,  mieonedoat  of 
What  he  wafl  tayin^.  Scarce  had  the  words  patsed  his  Kpe,  when 
the  fiend,  with  a  yell  of  horrid  laughter,  sprung  forward,  scarcely 
skimming  the  surHue  of  the  earth,  dashing  his  nafbrtunate  rider 
headlong  against  every  obstacle  in  the  way,  trees,  rocks,  and  hills  ; 
while  his  own  incorporeal  frame  passed  tbroagh  them  or  by  them 
unhurt  and  unimpeded. 

The  prolonged  absence  of  Druan  Bach  had  excited  some  sur- 
prise :  Archoll  sought  his  brother  at  'I  'NVr  Eden,  and,  not  finding 
him  there,  aivl  doubting  where  to  seek  him,  he,  by  some  chance, 
directed  his  steps  towards  the  spot  where  the  weird  bridge  had, 
some  time  since,  been  erected  tor  his  accommodation.  lie  felt 
anxioas  to  see  whether  it  was  still  standing  ;  and  the  memory  of 
that  eventful  day  was  so  strong  upon  him,  that  he  had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  retracing  the  way  thither*  He  had  taken  up  a  deer* 
spear  at  his  father^  hall,  which  he  still  retained,  thinking  that 
there  might  be  occasion  to  use  it,  in  case  he  should  encounter 
some  of  the  desperate  marauders  of  the  hills  who  had  caused  liis 
former  adventure.  Thus  armed,  he  strocie  briskly  througti  tlie 
%viid  wood,  when,  suddenly,  lie  heard  a  sound  as  of  a  horse  at 
full  s^ecd.  He  stopped  and  liaieued  ;  it  approached  ;  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  more  distict, became  the  noise,  until  it  seemed  gallop- 
ing past  him,  over,  or  through,  the  very  brakes  beside  him.  As  if 
to  confirm  its  presence,  a  loud  neigh  rang  through  the  wood,  and 
the  sound  of  crashing  bushes  and  ciattcring  hoofs  grenf  faint,  in 
the  distance.  Archoll  stood  petrified  with  amazement :  *•  Am  I 
doomed,  "  said  he,  "  to  be  ever  the  sport  of  unearthly  mockery? 
Or  is  this  ground  the  licensed  haunt  of  tlie  bcinj^s  of  the  dark 
world?  Be  it  as  it  may,  I  will  not  l>c  turned  from  my  purpose,  I 
will  sec  once  more  the  very  handivvotk  ot  inm  who  seems  so 
potent  here." 

A  short  time  found  him  at  the  side  of  tliC  well-remembered 
cliusm,  and  he  was  about  to  mount  the  little  hillock  which  lay 
between  htm  and  the  bridge,  when  the  sound  of  voices,  seemingly 
proceeding  from  it,  arrested  his  steps.  He  advanced  cautiously 
up  it,  looked  over  its  edge,  and  it  was  with  difiiculty  that  he 
restrained  the  cry  that  rose  to  his  lips,  at  the  sight  he  witnessed : 
on  the  side  next  him,  stood  Davy  Sion  Evan,  in  an  attitude  of 
rage  and  defiance,  holding  in  his  one  arm  a  mangled  and  bleed- 
ing corpse,  and  stretching  the  other,  with  a  menacing  gesture,  at 
the  identical  withered  and  deiormcd  phantom  who  had  been  the 
architect  ui  the  bridge :  the  latter  was  leaning  against  the  side 
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of  a  coal  biack  horse;  and  they  were  disputiog  in  high  and  furious 
tones. 

**  Render  mc  my  prize,  Sion  Evan,"  screamed  the  old  mason, 
**  fairly  won,  and  falsely  stolen,"  **  lie  is  no  prize  of  thine," 
answered  his  opponent,  furiously ;  "  thou  hast  neither  right  nor 
pari  in  hhn :  thy  miRion  brought  him  hither,  against  efery  point 
of  onr  solemn  compact;  he  is  mine,  and  I  will  maintain  my  claim 
against  thee  and  thine."  **  He  broke  the  law  thyself  prescribed,*? 
replied  the  hunchback:  ''but  I  will  wrangle  with  thee  no  longer, 
for  thou  hast  the  strong  hand  just  now.  The  time  is  at  hand, 
however,  when  I  shall  have  most  sweet  revenge  for  thy  manifold 
deceits  and  falsehood.  Look  to  it,  gallant  knight  !  whether  thy 
body  be  borne  out  of  tlie  door,  or  out  of  the  wiiiduw  ;  whether  it 
be  buried  in  the  churchyard,  or  out  of  the  churciiymd,  tliou  art 
mine  for  ever  I  Does  not  the  bond  say  thus,  Sir  Evan  of  Eryri  I 
Ua,  hal  most  sage  and  potent  seer*  belhink  thee  of  that!*' 
shrieked  he,  leaping  on  the  horse,  which  instantly  sprung^  down 
the  fathomless  abyss,  mine,-— and  for  erer  T 

Sion  Evan  tnrned  from  the  bridge,  as  his  felt  adversary  departed, 
and  Archoll  no  longer  hesitated  to  meet  him.  The  wisard  started 
when  he  perceived  him ;  and,  laying  down  his  burden,  pointed  to 
it,  and  said,  with  a  melancholy  tone  and  gesture,  **  Here  is  a  sight 
I  would  fain  have  spared  thee."  What  was  ArchoU's  horror, 
when,  in  the  bruised  and  shattered  trtink,  he  recognized  his 
brother,  Druan  Bach  !  Sir  Davy  recounted  the  story  of  his  fate ; 
but  ArchoU's  ra^c  rose  with  the  progress  ot  the  narratives 

Wretch  !*'  said  he,  when  he  had  with  difficulty  restrained  him* 
self  to  the  end,  sorcerer,  fiend  I  my  brother's  blood  is  upon  thy 
accursed  head,  and  wo  be  unto  me,  if  I  revenge  it  notl*^  and, 
with  the  lightning^s  speed,  he  hurled  his  spear  against  the  breast 
of  Sion  Evan,  who  fell,  and  writhed  in  agony  on  the  ground: 
**  Thou  hast  wonn<led  me  unto  the  death,  Archc  l!,'*  said  he,  groan- 
ing deeply;  "the  hours  of  Sion  Evun  are  mituljered;  bnt  slay 
me  not  soul  and  body  both;  haste  to  f;et  me  conveyed  with  speed  to 
thy  monastery,  for  an  immoriality  of  weal  or  wu  hangs  upon  thy 
speed."  Archoll,  half  repenting  of  his  bloody  deed,  ran  hastily 
in  search  of  aid ;  he,  fortunately,  soon  met  with  a  knot  of  peasants, 
with  whose  assistance  he  conveyed  the  dying  and  the  dead  to 
Llanbadam  Vawr. 

While  the  rest  of  the  fraternity  were  performing  the  burial  rites 
over  the  disfigured  mass  of  flesh  that  nad  once  been  the  wisest 
and  most  respected  of  their  counsellors,  Archoll  was  receiving  the 
last  requests  of  the  dying  wizard :  The  destiny  of  an  immortal 
soul  is  in  the  hands  of  idiu  who  hatli  cut  short  my  mortal  life. 
Hear  me,  Archoll!  when  the  breath  hatli  Idt  my  botly,  and  the 
time  draws  nigh,  take,  1  pray  thee,  the  heart  out  of  my  breast,  and 
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lay  if  in  the  abbey  crardrn  ;  there  will  one  come  from  the  east,  and 
one  from  the  west,  who  will  Oglit  to  gain  possLSsioD  of  it.  I  con. 
jura  thee,  mark  it  well :  if  he  from  the  east  prevails,  cause  a  hole 
to  be  made  in  this  wall,  convey  my  corpse  through  it,  and  bury  it 
beneath  the  churchyard  wall ;  for,  if  I  be  brought  through  door 
or  window,  if  I  be  laid  in  the  churchyard^  or  out  of  the  church- 
yard, he  whom  thou  hast  seen,  though  not  in  his  terrors,  will  hold 
mc  a  vn^snl  of  perdition  to  nameless  ng-cs.  Buf,  if  he  from  the 
west  gains  (he  victory,  take  no  care  fur  this  worthless  body,  fling 
it  to  tlie  eagle  and  the  hound/' 

Archoll  swore  comp!iance  with  these  requests;  and,  ere  long". 
Sir  Davy  Sion  Kvan  was  no  more.    They  extracted  the  heart  from 
the  pulseless  bo<om  :  and,  laying  it  on  an  open  plot  in  the  garden, 
anxiously  and  fearfully  waited  the  event.    There  was  not  a  breath 
of  wind  stirring,  nor  a  sound  heard ;  but  the  black  clouds  were 
rolling  together  into  thick  masses,  and  the  powers  of  the  air 
seemed  to  be  making  dreadful  preparations  for  a  tremendous  tem- 
pest*  After  a  time»  a  Hash  of  blood-red  lightning  glared  along 
the  west;  and  a  raven,  darting  from  that  quarter,  seized  upon  the 
exposed  heart,  and  attempted  to  fly  ofT  with  it;  but,  at  the  same 
instant,  a  snow-white  dove  shot  down  from  the  east,  and  opposed 
her  flf5:ht.    The  daik  plumed  bird  instantly  let  go  her  prey,  and 
luiiuusly  attacked  the  new  comer.    Long  and  fiercely  they  fought, 
now  in  mid-air,  and  now  upon  the  ground ;  at  length,  they  towered 
up  higher  and  higher,  striking  desperately  at  each  other  with 
their  beak,  feet,  and  wings,  until,  just  as  they  seemed  about  to  be 
lost  in  a  cloud  that  held  forth  its  dusky  arms  as  if  to  receive 
tbero,  one  of  the  combatants  fell  dead  to  the  ground;  it  was  the 
raven.    Instantly,  the  monks  hastened  to  fulfil  the  rest  of  the 
wizard's  instructions,  for  they  looked  upon  themselves,  now,  as 
answerable  for  his  future  destiny.    They  hastily  broke  down  a 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  eell  where  he  lay  ;  and,  wrapping  the  body 
in  the  gown  uf  their  utder,  brought  him  to  the  burial-ground, 
where  others  of  the  brotherhood  had  already  dug  a  hollow  beneath 
the  wall,  large  enough  to  receive  him*   They  laid  him  in  this 
hasty  grave,  with  the  utmost  precision,  taking  care  that  not  a  hair's 
breadth  of  his  body  should  be  beyond  the  shelter  of  the  wall. 
Scarcely  had  they  completed  their  task,  and  were  busily  engaged 
in  filling  up  the  grave,  when  all  the  furies  of  ihe  storm  burst  forth. 
The  roar  of  the  thunder,  exceeding  any  thing  that  ilie  oldest 
members  of  the  society  had  ever  heard  of  heaven's  artillery,  for  a 
time,  deprived  the  appalled  monks  of  every  faculty  oi  mind  and 
body ;  and,  when  the  deafening  crash  at  length  died  into  a  sullen 
calm,  a  deep  and  dreadful  voice  spoke  from  the  thunder  cloud, 
Davy  Sion  £van»  farewell  1  false  when  living,  and  false  when 
dead  !** 
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[Continued  from  p.  378.] 

Ths  reader  sees,  this  time}  that  the  British  language,  aad  its 
dialect,  the  Armoncan,  have  several  words  the  same  with  the 
Greek.  There  are  no  hooks  or  any  other  monuments  of  the  old 
Celtic  or  Gaulish  language  left :  I  suppose  it  to  be  more  free  from 
any  miatnre  with  the  Greek,  than  oar  language  or  the  Annoricaa 
are,  on  account  of  our  ancestors'  commerce  with  the  Grecians. 
Our  mithor  thinks  the  Grecians  borrowed  their  words  from  the 
CeltoD ;  but  1  think  it  more  probable  that  the  Trojan  colony  brought 
them  here,  as  the  Irish  and  its  dialects  are,  as  far  as  1  can  find, 
without  them.  The  learned  Mr.  Edward  Llw)d,  the  author  ot  the 
ArchiEologta  Briiannica,  seems  to  think  that  a  colony  of  Celise 
were  possessed  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  before  the  coining 
of  that  other  colony  of  the  same  stock,  viz*  Brutus  and  his  Trojans ; 
the  names  of  hills,  lakes,  rivers,  promontories,  &c.  proving  it. 

Haviug  said  every  thing  that  I  think  requisite  upon  this  head, 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  next,  which  is.  That  our  books 
of  pedigrees  bring  the  origin  of  all  our  nobililj  and  gentry  from 
Brutus  and  his  ancestors,  the  Titan  princes,  which  Pesion  says 
were  Celtesi  and  to  have  lived  in  Phrygta ;  and  we  have  all  this 
Irom  our  own  records  from  ancient  times,  before  Brut  y  Brenhin* 
oedd  was  written :  and  so  saith  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  writer 
^vho  flourished  in  Henry  the  Second's  time,  not  many  years  after 
ihe  publication,  in  Latm,  of  the  British  history,  by  Jeffrey  of 
Monmouth,  or,  ns  he  is  called  by  our  historians,  GrufFudd  ap 
Arthur  o  aber  Mynwy :  Hoc  etiam  mihi  notandum  videtur,  quod 
Bardi  Cambrenses  et  Canioi  es  seu  recitatores,  ^enealogias  habent, 
prtedictorum  Principuu),  in  Libris  eoruni,  autK^inSf  et  autenticis 
sed  tamen  Cambrice  Scriptum,  eandemque  memoriter  tenent,  a 
RotUrieo  Magno,  usque  ad  BtUmm  Magnum,  et  inde  usque  ad 
Silviun,  Ascanium  et  iEneam,  et  ab  iEnea  usque  ad  Adam,  gene* 
rationem,  linealiter  producunt.  So  that  the  whole  series  of  the 
British  kings  mentioned  in  the  British  history,  was  preserved  in  the 
genealogical  books  of  the  bards,  long  before  it  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  world ;  so  that  they  are  not  modern  forgeries,  as  is 
ignorantly  asserted,  and  generally  supposed,  by  most  writers  after 
Camden,  but  kings  who  bad  real  existence,  and  whose  memory  was 
preserved  by  the  bards,  m  ancient  and  authentic  records.  1  shall 
nere  set  down  the  genealogy  of  Brutus  as  1  find  it  written  in  an 
old  British  manuscript,  entitled  Llyfr  Gwya  o  llcigest,  or  the 
While  Book  ui  Hergest,  winch  is  as  luUoweth :  Llyma  ach  Brutus 
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hyt  ar  Noc  hen  ;  Ac  o  Noe  hyt  ar  Seth  vab  adda  vab  Duw,  Brutus 
Tab  Silvius  vnb  Ytcatiiug,  vab  ^neas,  Ysgwyd-wyn  o  Droea 
vawr;  vab  Enchises,  vab  Capis,  vab  Assaracus,  vab.Tros,  vab 
Ericonius,  vab  Dardan,  vab  Jupiter,  vab  Saturn! us,  vab  Crctus» 
vab  Cclus,  vab  Ciprius,*  vab  Citym,  vab  lavan,  vab  Japheth,  vab 
Noc  hen,  vab  I.amecli,  vab  Methusale,  vab  Enoch,  vab  lareth,  vab 
Malalecl,  vab  Cainnn,  vab  Eaos,  vab  Scth,  vab  Addaf,  vab  Duw, 
Ryvcdd  ku  darlleo  aicdd  rhai. 

The  fonrih  and  last  arf^ument  in  favor  of  ihv:  ^cnTnueness  of 
the  Diilish  history  is  to  be  fetched  from  what  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  have  written  about  Belt  and  Brdn,  which  was  several 
hundred  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Komans  (0  this  i.>land. 
I  would  have  the  reader  here  recollect  what  I  have  before  tran- 
scribed from  Ca11imacbu8*a  Hymn  on  Deloa,  where  -  he  men- 
tions that  they  came  from  the  extremity  of  the  west,  which  agreeth 
well  with  Great  Britain  as  to  sliuaiion,  and  the  Britons  were  of 
Celtic  extraction,  as  well  as  the  Gauls.  But  ancient  writers  seem 
to  have  very  little  knowledge  of  Britain  before  the  invasion  of 
the  Romans,  u|3on  which  account,  this  History  of  Beli  and  Brdn, 
Belinus  and  BrcnnuSj  is  not  properly  ascertained,  (as  it  should  be,) 
and  tlisiing;uished  from  the  II  istory  of  the  Ganls,  properly  so  called, 
tltou^li  Callimuchus  is  very  riglii  m  saving  they  were  descended 
of  the  Titans,  and  Pezron  has  sufficiently  cleared  the  point. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Plutarch  which  serves  to  confirm 
the  British  history.  It  is  about  the  dissention  of  Beli  and  Bran» 
and  their  reconcdement  by  the  mediation  of  their  mother,  some 
time  before  their  Italian  expedition.  I  will  transcribe  it  here,  for 
the  reader's  satisfaction  :  KtXIai  KiaIok  «r|if  i/in^aAiir  AAtik,  xeu 
xa1o»x»j<ra?  t*!?  llaAia?,  S:c.  I  shall  now  insert  a  chapter  of  the 
British  History,  from  the  l^nglish  translation  of  Aaron  'I  hom]  son, 
which  will  serve  to  throw  ll2:ht  upon  tlie  above  parafirajjh,  trom 
Plutarch,  chapter  vii.  book  'xi ;  Belinus  and  Biennus,  being  made 
friends  by  the  mediation  of  their  mother,  propose  the  subduing  of 
Gaul:  *'  When  Brennus  had  thus  become  popular^  and  had  gained 
the  affections  of  the  people,  he  b^an  to  consult  with  himself  how 
he  might  take  revenge  upon  his  brother  Belinus;  and,  when  he 
had  signified  his  intentions  concerning  it  to  his  subjects,  they 
unanimously  concurred  with  him,  and  oxpresso  l  I lieir  readiness  to 
attctul  him  to  whatever  kin<:d()m  he  ph  ased  to  conduct  them. 
Then,  in  a  short  tin  e,  raising  a  vast  army,  he  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Gauls,  for  a  fiee  passage  through  their  country 
into  Britain  ;  and,  having  (itted  out  a  fleet  upon  the  coast  of 
Neustria,  he  set  sail  with  a  fair  wind,  and  arrived  at  the  island. 
Upon  hearing  the  rumor  of  his  coming,  his  brother  Belinus, 

*  Cvius  vab  SeltK'inns,  vab  Svtlian,  vab  Sia|ihe1h;  yn  ol  RbysGodi 
o  Kr3ri,  3UgltywyUd  achau  Wiiliaui  Fyclian* 
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nccompaniec!  with  the '-\ hole  stren'^thof  the  kiiigcloin,  maiclied  out 
to  engage  liim  ;  but,  when  llic  two  armies  were  drawn  out  ia  order 
of  battle,  and  just  ready  to  begin  tiif  attack,  Conweiuia,*  their 
motbef,  who  was  still  living,  passed  in  great  haste  through  the 
ranks»  beio^  impatient  to  behold  her  soiif  whom  ihe  had  not  seen 
for  a  long  time.  As  soon,  therefore^  as  she  had,  with  trembling 
steps,  reached  the  place  where  hestood^  sbc  ilirew  her  arms  about 
his  Dcck,  and,  in  transports  of  joy,  kissed  him;  then,  uncovering 
her  hosora,  she  addressed  liim  in  words,  interrupted  with  sighs, 
to  this  effect:  *  Remember,  son  !  remember  these  breasts  vou  have 
sucked,  and  the  womb  wherein  tlio  Creator  of  all  tinng^s  tornied 
YOU,  and  iVom  whence  he  brought  you  forth  into  the  world,  wliilc 
I  endured  the  greatest  anguish  ;  by  the  pains  I  then  endured  for 
yon,  I  entreat  you  to  hear  my  request:  pardon  yonr  brothers 
and  moderate  your  anger :  yon  ought  not  to  revenge  yourself  upon 
him  who  has  done  you  no  injury  :  for  what  you  complain  of,  that 
you  were  banished  your  country  by  him,  if  you  duly  consider  the 
event,  it  was  no  injustice;  he  did  not  banish  you  to  make  your 
cundiiion  worse,  hut  forced  you  to  quit  a  meaner,  that  you  might 
attain  a  iiighcr  dignity  ;  fit  first,  you  enjoyed  only  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  oi  Allohroges;  wIull  has  he  then  done  but  promoled  you 
from  a  viceroy,  to  be  a  great  king?  consider  further,  tiiut  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  you  began  not  through  him^  but  yourself^  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Norway^  made  insurrection 
against  him.'  Mored  with  these  representations  of  his  mother, 
he  obeyed  her,  with  a  composed  mind ;  and,  putting  off  his  helmet 
of  bis  own  accord,  went  straight  with  her  to  his  brother.  Belinus, 
seeing  him  approach  with  a  peaceable  countenance,  threw  down 
his  arms,  and  ran  to  embrace  hitn  ;  so  that  now,  without  any  dif- 
ticuitv,  they  became  friends  again,  and,  disarming  their  forces, 
marched  wiih  tliem  peaceably  to  Trinovanium ;+  and  here,  after 
consulting  together  what  enterprise  to  undertake  next,  they  pre- 
pared to  conduct  their  confederate  army  into  the  provinces  of 
Gaul,  and  to  reduce  that  whole  country  under  their  subjec- 
tion."  Brennus,  the  brother  of  Belinus  king  of  Britain,  die* 
comfited  the  Romans  at  the  river  Allia,  sacked  the  city,  and 
besieged  the  capitol,  nnno  mnndi  3577,  urb,  con,  365.  From 
Rome  he  marched  to  Greece,  where  he  spoiled  the  temple  of 
Delphos,  for  which  sacrilege  he  wau,  as  it  was  supposed,  visited 
by  the  pestih  nre  ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  army  went  into  Asia, 
aiid  abode  m  Galatea.  Polybius  makelh  iueuUuu  uf  this  expedition 
in  the  second  book  of  his  history. 

I  hope  by  this  time  that  1  have  given  suibcieut  reason  for  liiu 

•  In  the  British  copy,  it  is  TeiNPm,  wbioh  lignifics  fair,  or  white 
skinned* 

t  Trlttovantum.  London.  Hyt  yn  Llyndain. 
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credibility  of  the  British  history,  even  in  very  ancient  times;  and 
what  I  have  quoted  from  Plutarch,  amoanU  to  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  this  statement.  I  think  that  Gildas,  in  his  epistle  "  Dc  Excidio 
et  Conquesta  Britanntcee,"  has  an  oyo  to  these  matters,  when  he 
says,  **  Et  tacens  vetustos  immanium  tyraiinorum  annos,  qui  in 
aliis  longe  positis  regionibus  vulgati  sunt,  (ita  ut  Porphyrius 
rabidus  orientalis  adversus  ecclesiam  canis,  demeiuice  sufe,  ac 
vani talis  stylo,  hoc  etram,  nec  tacet,  de  Britannia,  iaqui^ns, 
fertilis,  Provincia  Tyrannorum,)  ilia  tantum  proferre  conabor,  in 
medium,  quse  temporibns  Imperatomm  Romwontniy  et  pttta  eity 
et  aliit  intalit,  civibui,  et  longe  positis,  mala;  quantvia  tamen 
poluero,  DOn  tam  ex  scriptia  Patrtee,  Scriptorumve  mODiimentia» 
(quippe  vel  quee  si  qua  fuerint,  aut  ignibnt  hostiam  exiiata»  ant 
civinm  exnlum  classe,  longins  deportata,  non  comparent,)  qnam 
traosmarina  relatione,  qua  crebris  irrupta  intercapcdinibus  non 
satis  claret."  It  was  taken  for  granted,  it  seems,  in  Gildas's 
time,  that  the  king^s  of  Britain,  vhom  he  calls,  "immancs  Ivraiini," 
had  brought  many  calamities  on  foreign  nations,  and  for  u  luch,  he 
says,  they  were  renowned.  I  should  be  glad  to  kuow  who  they 
were,  and  what  particular  feats  they  could  have  done  to  be  thus 
celebrated ;  or  how  he  came  to  a  knowledge  of  them,  if,  as  he 
says,  the  recoTdt  and  monnnenta  of  h»  conntry  were  dettfoyed ; 
but  auch  acta  as  are  ascribed  to  Beli  and  Bran,  who,  by  IbreigB 
writerf ,  are  called  Ganle,  for  the  reaaona  above  given,  bnt»  by  me 
British  history  and  genealogists^  are  aaid  to  be  kings  of  Oicat 
Britain. 

Who  was  the  author  of  **  Brut  y  Brenhinoedd*'  is  not  known ; 
some  have  ascribed  it  to  St.  Tyssilio,  the  sonof  BrochwelTsgithrog, 

the  patron  saint  of  Meivod,  in  Montgomeryshire,  but  without  any 
foundation ;  for,  in  an  account  of  manuscripts  written  by  Thomas 
Williams,  m.d.  about  the  year  1600,  I  find  this  account  of  the 
genuine  work  ot  Tyssilio  :  **  Dr.  Dec  conveyed  a  book  rornpo'sed  by 
Tyssilio  Sant  into  England,  at  the  time  he  obtained  a  commis- 
sion to  survey  Wales  for  history," 

The  writer  of  the  British  history  was  an  Armorican,  and  lived 
in  tlie  time  of  King  Athelstan,  about  a.  d.  930,  a  dark, 
illiterate,  and  superstitious  age.  This  I  learn  from  the  author^ 
conclusion  of  his  history,  which,  from  the  oldest  copy  of  it  now 
extant,  (which  is  from  five  to  six  hundred  years  old,)  I  shall  here 
set  down  :  **  Ac  evelly  guedy  buru  Arglwyddyaeth  e  Bry  tanyeyt  y 
arnaddynt,  ar  Saeson  en  aur  en  medu  holl  Loegyr,  ac  Edylstan  en 
Ty  wyssawc  arnaddynt,  e  Kvntav  or  Saeson  a  arwedwys  Coron  Enys 
Prydeyn;  ac  o  heny  allan  dykenedlu  a  gwnaethante  Kymry,  y  nrtb 
Brytanaul  Vonhedd  a  teilyngdaut,  ny  cllesynt  byih  gwedy 
benny  ynnill  teilyngdaut  e  Teyrnas — namyn,  gweyttiyeu  ryng- 
ddynt  e  hunein,  gweythyeu  e  rhyngddynt  ar  Saysson,  en  ryvelu 
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mc  en  kyoDyddu  gwastat  arvaeu Lew  And  after  castiDg  off  the 
gpOTernmeot  of  the  Britatns  from  them,  and  the  Saxons  at  this 
time  possessing  all  Lloeger,  having  Ethelstan  for  their  prince, 

and  the  first  of  the  Saxons  who  wore  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  from  that  time  the  Welsh  degenerated  fiom  British  generosity 
and  worth,  and  could  never  recover  the  supreme  rule  of  the 
kingdom ;  but,  being  engaged  iii  wars  either  amongst  themselves 
or  tke  SaxonSi  engendered  continual  broils.  The  translator, 
Jefitey  of  Monmouth,  says,  thai  Walter  archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
tianalated  this  history,  first,  from  the  Armorican  into  Welsh,  and 
that  he  afterwards  translated  it  into  Latin.  Mr,  John  Jones,  of 
Gelli  Lyfdy,  in  the  Parish  of  Ysgeihog,  in  Flintshire,  says,  that  he 
had  a  part  of  the  original  translation  of  Walter  in  hi^  custody  ill 
the  year  1640.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  any  further  into 
any  discussion  of  tlie  authenticity  ot  this  history  ;  but  I  must,  as 
a  lover  of  truth,  own,  that  he  has  intermin^^led  fables  amongst 
the  truth  of  history,  parliculariy  in  his  accuuut  of  King  Arthur, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  Roman  empire  as  sohsisting,  when  all,  who 
are  versed  in  history,  know  that  it  was  overthrown  several  years 
before.  Such  fables  as  these  have  brought  his  history  into 
discredit,  and  God  forbid  that  any  lovers  of  truth  should  be  SO  far 
blinded  as  to  follow  him,  or  any  other,  in  whatsoever  is  repugnant 
to  known  fact^  and  well-authenticated  records.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  so  far  from  rejecting  the  whole  for  fable  and  romance, 
that  I  believe  it  in  the  main  to  be  a  true  history,  (and  I  have,  as 
far  as  I  was  able,  endeavoured  to  prove  it,)  and  worthy  to  be 
published  with  the  other  British  remains  now  left  us,  in  order  to 
preserve  them  from  the  ravage  of  time  and  accidents,  that  may  for 
ever  destroy  them.  If  onr  English  antiquaries  were  not  blinded 
with  prejudice,  bloated  with  pride,  and  cankered  with  envy,  they 
would  have  shewn  more  candour  and  ingenuity  in  passing  judg* 
mcnt  on  the  British  history;  and  we  should  have  had  many 
passages,  that  are  now  obscure,  illustrated  and  explained.  I  will 
give  an  instance  of  one  mentioned  in  the  Tnades  of  iSenuius, 
which  no  jK  rson  iluit  i  know  of  has  endeavoured  to  give  any 
account  of.  The  passage  in  Nennius  is  very  corrupt,  according 
to  the  present  reading,  and  no  sense  can  be  made  of  it,  and  it  is 
as  follows:  **Tunc  Julius  Cmsar  cam  accepisset  sin^lare  im« 
perinm  et  dbtinulsset  Regnum,  iratus  est  valde,  et  ventt  ad  Bri- 
tanniam  in  Ostium  Tamensis,  in  quo  naufragium  perpessoe  sunt 
naves  illius,  dum  ipse  pugnabat  contra  Dolobellum,  qui  erat 
Proconsul  Regi  Britannico,  qui  et  ipse  Rex  Belinus  vocabatur  et 
filius  erat,  Minocani,  qui  occupavit,  omnes  losulas  Tyrrhem 
Maris." 

The  text  should  be  altered  thus,  to  make  it  sense,  and  to  agree 
with  the  triads;  "Dum  ipse  pugnabat  contra  Cadwailum,  (Cos- 
nbelanum,)  qui  erat  Proconsul  Ecgi  Britannico,  (qui  et  ipse  Rex 
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BelinuB  vocabatar  et  Alios  eral  ^tnocant,)  qui  occapaVii  otnoet 
losttlasTyrrheni  Maris:"  i.e.  while  he  fought  against  Cadwallawn, 

who  was  generalissimo  under  the  British  king,  (which  king  himself 
was  called  Belinus,  and  was  son  of  Minocan,)  who  subdued  all 
the  isles  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  It  seems  by  this  that  the  Britnins, 
under  ihn  command  of  Cassibelamis,  (in  Brifish  Cadwallawn,  alias 
Cffswallawnf)  had  extended  their  dominions  beyond  the  most 
souihcrn  parts  of  Italy,  and  had  subdued  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily,  for  these,  I  presunse,  are  all  the  islands  in  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea.  This  is  attested  also  by  the  Triades  which  1  bhall  set  down 
with  the  Rev.  Moses  Williams's  translation  into  Latin,  from  his 
edition  of  Humphrey  LIuyd's  Britanniaa  Deseriptionis  Commeo- 
tariolum.*  A  trydydd  Liu  a  aeth  gan  Gaswafiawn  ap  Beli ;  a 
Gwenwynwyn  aGwanar  meibion  LHawsap  Nwyfre,  ar  gwyr  hynny 
o  Ereh  a  Heledd  pan  hanoeddvnt,  (alias oc  o  Arllechwedd,  y  Gwyr 
kynmf,)  ac  a  aethant  gyp  a  Cbaswallawn.  £u  bewythr  ar  fy^, 
(alias,  drwj/  for  yn  o/,)  y  Cessariaid  or  ynys  hon  ;  set  y  lie  y  mic 
y  f:;:wyr  hynny  yn  triii^o  yn  Gwnsgwyn."  Tertium  cxercilum 
asportavit  CaswaUacnus,  tiliiis  Belini,  rum  Gwcnwyno  et  ::unnaro, 
filiis,  Lliausi,  fihi  Nvwvrtci  et  Ananrod  r,  — tiiia;  Belim, —  niatrig 
eorum.  Hi  antem  homines'  Erchia  et  Heleddia,  {Arllcchwrddn,) 
erant  oriundi,  ct  cum  suo  avunculu  ad  Caesariaaos,  i.e.  Roniauos, 
per  mare  transierunt.  (So  it  should  be  translated,  according  to  the 
original;  and  not,  et  CaswallaunumaTuncttlumsuam;  Caesariaoos, 
insequentem^  tranamare  comttabantur.)  Hi  antem  sedcs  sibi 
acqnisivenint  in  Vasconia* 


A  SHORT  VIEW  OF  TU£  SlKTLOl  BRITAIN,  FROM  TU£  T1M£  Oi:  MAXIMUS  TUC 
TTaAVT,  so  CALUOyf  TO  THB  aSTBS4T  OF  THX  U>IGaiA*  BRlTAtM  10 
TBSIR  COUNTRYMEN  IN  WALES  A VD  BA8BB  BBETAGME;  AMD  THE  WlMAt 

CONQUEST  or  r  oFfiRIA  (\nw  ryoT  AM>)  BY  THE  SAXONS,  WHICH  TAKES  UP 
THE  SPACE  01  300  YEARS,  THE  MOST  OBSCUBX  AMP  DARK  PEBIOD  Of  OCR 
BRITISH  BISTORT. 

[OmHmiedfiompage  883.] 

It  was  the  policy  of  princes  in  those  days,  as  it  was  amoncr«'t 
the  first  nations,  to  make  nse  of  such  persons  as  had  acquired 
among  the  people  the  characters  of  prophets  and  extraordinary 
wise  men,  and  this  Gwrtheyrn  had  recourse  to  the  famous 
Myrddiu's  advice  before,  in  order  to  amuse  the  world,  who 

*  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  Ibis  and  other  scarce  books  on  the 
sohjeet  of  Welsh  history  were  republished. 

t  Tyrannus^  translated  Tyrant  in  ancient  times,  biji^oificd  no  mere 
than  prinop*  mler,  or  gOYcmor, 
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Were  ready  enruL^h  to  swallow  such  fooleries  of  prophcrics  iu  that 
ignorant  age,  wlitn  learning  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  1  liavegiyeD 
this  account  of  Myrdiliu,  Merlin^  lo  lake  ofif  the  slur  which  some 
tilly  bigotted  writers  have  thrown  upon  this  great  man,  by  calling 
bim  awlsard,  and  the  son  of  an  incubus  or  of  the  derils  such  notiona 
as  could  never  enter  into  the  head  of  one  comfm  mentis.  To  this 
reputed  prophet,  Gwrtheyrn  sends ;  and,  to  the  castle  of  Gwrtheyr- 
nion,  he  was  brought  before  the  kings,  who  wanted  the  advice  of  a 
real  prophet;  but  Mvrddin  being;  either  gained  over  by  the  Aurelian 
faction,  or  foreseeing  the  fail  ot  tins  prince,  (which  iie  might  easily 
do,  and  be  no  great  prophet,)  g-ave  the  king-  very  short  and  surly 
aDswers,  and  did  not  care  to  be  coacerued  witii  iiim  al  all.  **  Be- 
ware/' says  he,  of  the  fire  of  the  sons  of  Cwstenin,  ConsianiiM, 
who  are  just  now  setting  sail  from  Armorica,  and  wilt  be  here  very 
shortly.  But  Gwrtheyrn,  Forf^em,  being  advanced  in  yearsy 
and  preferring  private  life,  (the  sweets  Of  which  he  had  tasted 
during  his  son's  reig^,)  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  that  life 
of  ease  and  pleasure,  nnd  to  take  up  the  sword,  to  oppose  those 
formidable  brothers  Ktnrys,  AmbrosiuSf  and  Uther,  who  were  pre- 
paring to  stiip  him  ut  lus  crown.  These  two  brotliers  were  soiw 
of  that  ConstiaDtine  who  went  over  to  Gaul  in  a.d.  407,  and  were 
of  the  Roman  blood  that  sat  on  the  British  throne.  Uthur,  it 
seems,  was  but  half-brother  to  Emrys,  for  Gildas  says,  that 
Anrelius  Ambrosius  was  the  last  prince  of  Roman  Uood:  his 
mother,  then,  must  be  a  Roman.  However,  Uthur  was  a  great 
warrior,  and  a  general  under  his  brother;  and,  for  his  bravery, 
acquired  the  surname  of  PendragoUt  which  probably  means, 
General  of  the  Dragoons,  which  may  shew  the  oriLjin  of  that 
word,  Draijorif  in  the  Celtic.  The  Saxons  returned  with  nu- 
merous forces,  before  Emrys  and  his  brother  Uthur  could  be 
ready  to  relieve  tlieir  friends  in  Britain,  which  made  the  liiUauis 
condescend  to  a  treaty t  having  no  general  to  head  them,  nor  any 
other  means  to  avoid  the  Saaons'  power.  The  principal  men  of 
each  nation,  about  300  of  a  side,  were  to  meet  at  a  place  now 
called  jSlone  Henge,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  to  settle  the  matter  in  dts* 
pute  between  them.  The  Saxon  noblemen  and  officers,  to  secure 
themf^elves,  (as  is  pretended,)  came  all  armed  with  knives  under 
tljeir  cloaks  ;  but  the  British  nobles  had  not  that  foresight,  as  they 
suspected  no  evil  designs.  At  this  negoliation  they  were,  by 
consent,  seated  promiscuously,  or  rather  alternately,  for  every 
Saxon  a  Britain  ;  and  it  being  contrived  to  have  a  quarrel,  a  warm 
dispute  arose,  and  a  watdiword  was  given  by  the  Saxons,  Ne 
met  eour  Saxes,  i.  e.  draw  your  knives so  each  Saxon  stabbed  his 
Briton,  and  most  of  the  Britons  in  the  place  were  killed :  but  it  is 
said  that  one,  Eidda,  oi Eudavy  larll  Cterloyw,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
by  the  help  of  an  iron  bar  that  he  accidentally  found  in  the  place, 
killed  several  Saxons,  and  escaped  with  life. 
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Thus,  tlie  Biilams  liaving  iosi  ilu  ir  ])rincipal  leaders,  the  Saxons 
took  possession  of  several  of  tlieii  chicl  towns.  In  the  mean  time, 
Emrys  VVledig,  laudiu^  in  the  west  of  Biitain,  thought  it  his  first 
biMuneBS  to  despatch  hit  British  competitor  for  the  crowD,  who  lay 
secure  io  his  castle  of  Gwrtheymion,  in  Cambria*  where  the  body 
of  his  forces  also  were.  Etnrys  besieged  the  castle,  set  it  on  fire» 
and  Gwrtheym  chose  to  perish  in  the  flames,  rather  than  throw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  an  enemy  whose  quiet  depended  upon 
bis  drnth.  The  Britains  were  so  exasperated  with  Gwriheym*a 
proceedings  in  relation  to  the  Saxon  settlement,  that  tl^ey  ijave 
thrown  the  blackest  r  cliiims  on  his  character, and,  pfirticulai  1  y,  that 
he  iiud  turned  away  his  Christian  wife,  and  marrted  a  Pagan,  and 
committed  incest  with  his*  own  daughter,  who  lost  her  life  with 
him  in  the  siege.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  only  a  malicioaa 
insinnattony  for  the  Britons,  who  were  Christians*  would  hardlj 
have  voluntarily  rechosen  him  for  their  king,  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  such  a  crime  against  their  religion.  Emrys  being  now 
without  a  British  competitor  for  the  crown,  the  Britains  flocked  to 
him  from  all  quarters,  as  the  great  preserver  of  their  country  and 
liberties.  All  Cambria  was  at  his  beck;  the  city  of  Caerlleon  ar 
Wysc,  (CeBrleoii  oa  ihe  River  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire,)  was  not 
inferior  for  beauty  and  niagnificeQce  to  any  in  the  Roman  empire* 
Here  he  fixed  his  seat  of  |;o9eromenty  being  the  safost  place  from 
the  Saxon  inroads ;  here  also  we  find  the  Archbishop  of  Cambria's 
palace,  which,  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Arthur,  the  king's 
nephew,  was  removed  farther  into  Wales.  Emrys,  Ambroiiu$^ 
having  secured  his  shipping  and  g^rrizoned  this  city,  proceeded 
on  his  march  towards  the  Saxons,  who,  by  this  time,  had  got 
ossession  of  London  and  the  principalities  of  South  Britain,  and, 
aving  got  together  a  vast  army  in  his  march,  he  gave  the  Saxons 
battle  and  routed  them,  and  loUowed  his  conquest  so  close,  that  the 
Saxons  came  to  him  to  sue  for  peace  with  yokes  about  their  necks, 
and  with  a  promise  to  be  slaves  to  him  for  ever.  Emrys,  in  this 
interval  of  peace,  repaired  his  castles  and  churches*  and,  among 
other  public  works,  he  erected  a  monument  on  Salisbury  Plain,* 
in  memory  of  those  Britains  who  were  massacred  by  the  perfidiona 
Saxon,  at  the  convention  for  a  treaty  held  there.  This  curious 
monument  was  I  initunder  the  direction  of  thj\t  great  artist  and 
architect,  Myrcidin,  and  was  called  by  the  Britains,  *'  Gwaith 
Myrdtiin  Emrys,  i.  e.  the  work  of  Merlinus  Ambr08iu»,"t  and  pro- 
bably by  the  fciaxous  m  after  ages,    Stan  Hengist,  i.  e.  Hengist's 

*  Tills  great  work  is  now  geneiailj  supposed  to  be  a  dniidicul  teuiplc, 
eonslstiag  of  irarions  cliclcs  one  within  the  other,  being  a  speoies  of 
planctRriiim  or  ofrery,  representing  the  motbns  and  revelations  of  the 

celestial  bodies. 

t  See  BrynBeddaain  EnglynioolfUwyr  Yqya  Prfdalo. 
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Slonet,  now  Stone  Henge,**  in  memory  of  the  bloody  transaction 

there  perpetrated  by  his  means.  There  is  a  proverb  common  at 
this  day  among  the  Welsh,  when  they  speak  of  any  magnificent 
structure,  **  Mai  gwaitli  Emrvs,  i.e.  like  the  structure  of  Am* 
brosius.***  This  treaty  was  strictly  kept  during-  tlie  king's  reign, 
which  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  the  Saxons,  in  order  to  be 
freed  from  their  engagement,  ao  contri?ed  mattert  by  wilos  and 
stratagem,  that  a  Saxon  physician  was  employed  by  the  king^,  and 
soon  got  into  favor,  and  tnen  took  means  to  send  him  out  of  the 
world.  Uthur,  his  brother,  surnamed  Pendragon,  succeeded 
him,  and  kept  his  principal  palace  in  London.  Emrys  having 
tnken  some  disjrn*?!  n^ainst  the  people  of  Ireland,  either  because 
they  refused  him  succours  against  Gwrtheyrn,  or  because  they 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Cambria,  took  an  opportunity  of  coming  to 
an  open  rupture  with  them,  which  is  no  very  diilicult  matter  to 
accomplish  when  a  powerful  prince  is  disposed  to  make  a  conquest. 
Myrdain,  therefore,  who  had  acquired  the  character  of  a  prophet, 
a  poet,  and  a  philosopher,  and  was  considered  the  oracle  of  the 
a^,  was  employed  in  order  to  invent  and  discover  some  ostensible 
cause  for  this  rupture.  He  therefore  most  insidiously  asserted 
that  it  was  impossible  to  erect  a  proper  monument  to  the  memory 
of  those  eminent  Britons  who  had  been  thus  treacherously  as- 
sassinated, unless  he  could  obtain  some  large  celebrated  stones  or 
pillars  which  he  had  seen  in  his  travels  in  Ireland,  and  which 
were  on  the  mountains  of  Kilara*  and  were  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  some  eztraordinarr  Tirtae  to  heal  divers  diseases, 
merely  by  the  tonch ;  and  would,  consequently,  be  an  immortal 
honour  to  the  persons  buried  near  them.  These  stones  were  the 
remains  of  druidism,  which,  till  that  time,  had  some  credit  in 
Ireland.  Emry<?  having  a  fleet  in  the  Bristol  channel,  which  had 
conveyed  over  his  forces  from  Armorica,  and  which  lay  idle  there, 
undertook  this  expedition  to  keep  his  people  in  action.  He 
therefore  sent  his  brother  L  ihur  with  a  powerlul  force  to  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  to  demand  the  said  druidical  stonee ;  but  the  Irish 
sospectinff  their  design  was  to  obtain  liberty  to  get  into  the 
interior  of  tha  country,  and  so  to  subdue  the  island,  refused  their 
lequest;  and  the  Irish  collecting  their  foroes  together,  a  battle 
ensued,  wherein  the  Irish  were  discomfited  and  the  country  laid 
under  contribution.  Having  carried  their  chief  point,  their  next 
was  to  get  the  famous  medicinal  stones  on  board  their  ships  :  the 
removing  of  them  was  attempted  by  the  most  celebrated  engincci  s, 
v.- horn  Prmce  Uthur  had  brought  over  with  him  from  Armorica, 
and  who  were  the  princess  favorites,  but  to  no  manner  of  effect, 
the  strength  of  the  whole  army  not  being  able  to  remove  them. 
This  was  the  case  with  King  Hiero's  ship,  which  was  driven  on 

*  Sco  Dr.  Davies's  eolleetion  of  proverbs  in  bis  Latin-Welsh  end 
Wdsh-Latia  Diolionary. 
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shore  by  a  storm  in  Sicily.  The  power  of  the  whole  island  was 
not  abw  to  launch  her;  bnt  Archimodea  contrived  luch  a 
machine  that  the  king  launched  her  with  one  fin^per,  which  in- 
dooed  him  to  issue  a  proolatnation  that  nobody  waa  to  doubt,  on 
pain  of  death,  whatever  Archimedes  averted,  let  it  be  ever  so 
improbable.  IMyrddin,  who  had  been  sent  over  by  Emrys  to 
conduct  the  pnnce  to  tliosc  stones,  suffbred  them  to  try  their 
utmost  skill  in  removing  theiu  by  main  sircuglh,  as,  the  greater 
the  difficulty  would  be,  the  more  it  would  redound  to  his  credit 
to  be  able  to  etiect  what  others  deemed  impossible*  When  they 
had  entirely  failed^  Myrddin,  M^rUm^  wai  applied  to,  who»  to 
•hew  them  the  paperiority  of  art  above  mere  human  force,  imme- 
diately ordered  some  machines  (constructed  according  to  the 
laws  of  mechanism)  to  be  brooght  to  the  place,  by  which  means 
the  stones  were  removed  as  easy  as  if  some  invisible  power  had 
given  him  a  helpiivj:  hand.  Myrddin,  taking  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  people,  kept  concealed  tlie  principles  he  acted 
upon  ;  and,  by  highly  magrufyin^  the  virtue  of  the  stones,  gained 
such  a  character,  tiiat  it  was  believed  all  be  did  was  by  the 
asaislance  of  aome  invisible  spirit* ;  whence  arose  those  names  of 
"the  prophet  Myrddin/'  **the  wisard  Merlin,**  "the  conjuror 
Merlin,**  '^eon  of  an  incubus/'  "son  of  the  devil,"  *«a  wicked 
necromancer/*  drc.  These  were  very  cheap  titles  among  the 
monks,  and  the  writers  of  after  ages,  who  p^enerally  hated  all 
philosnpliy  and  ieiunin'jf ;  but  it  is  a  wonder  that  authors,  in  our 
enlightened  a<^e,  should  so  far  imitate  the  vidgar,  in  abusing  and 
vilifying  of  uh  la  they  know  uoihing,  except  what  they  have 
gleaned  iiuiu  monkish  authors,  and  others  who  were  nearly 
equally  bigotted  and  prejudiced  against  the  Welsh  or  ancient 
Britons.  For  even  the  real  name  of  this  great  roan  Is  not  known 
by  many  of  our  modern  writers.  Merlious  is  evidently  a  name 
which  Latin  authors  have  given  him  by  softening  the  letter 4«  and 
ought  rather  to  have  been  written  Merdinus,  for  his  real  name  was 
Myrddin  Emrys  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  his  surname  or 
cognomen,  Emrys,  was  given  iiim  owing  to  his  being  in  such 
preat  favor  with  the  prince,  (Emrys  Wledig,  i.e.  Amhiosius  the 
^optitiiyn ;)  or  perhaps  it  was  bestowed  upon  imn  in  ufler  ages,  to 
distittgnish  him  from  Merddin,  or  Myrddin  ap  Morvryn,  the  mad 
Plotish  poet,  and  pretended  prophet,  who  lived  in  the  next 
age,  and  was  called  bv  the  Welsh  Myrddin  Wyllt,  Mm-imu$ 
<Sjf/v0Slrtf.  This  Myrddin  Emrys  was  so  called,  vis*  'Sfyrddm^ 
from  a  town  or  place  where  Gwrtbeyro*s  wise  men  or  messengen 
found  him  ;  and  he  was  then  a  school-boy  playing  among  liis 
fellows;  and  it  has  been  the  custom,  to  this  day,  m  Wales,  to 
call  foundlings  after  the  uauies  ui  the  places  where  they  wlvc 
found,  which  probably  may  be  the  original  al^o  of  several  Liigliaii 
auinames,  such  as  Barn,  Field,  Garden,  Duch,  iioadwuy.  Path, 
Bush,  Hay,  Bank,  Hcdg«,  Church|  House, Tree, Shore,  Marsh, &c.. 
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and  llml  tliose  who  originally  bore  lliesp  nafiics  were  born  in  such 
places  respectively.    Myrddin,  iherelbre,  being  next  door  to  a 
luundling,  (the  monk  or  abbot  who  begot  him  not  daring  to  own 
bim,)  Wis  called  so  from  Myrddin,  a  fortified  dty ;  and  by  Roman 
writers  is  called  Muridaaum,  that  is  to  say,  thie  dty  of  Myr,  or 
Myr's  Fort,  now  Carmarthen,  Caervyrddin.    Here  I  shall  digress 
a  litlla  from  the  main  story,  and  observe  that,  in  the  life  of  Paul 
de  Lron,  Witur,  (which  I  take  to  be  ihr^  aforesaid  Uthur,)  is  snid 
to  be  the  lord  of  l.eon,  (see  an  Armoncan  MS.)  on  whose  lands 
this  Paul  de  Leon  landed.    This  Paul  was  an  insular  Briton,  and 
contemporiiry  or  compauioD  to  Gildas,  Tugwal,  Tudwal,  Samson, 
Magutn,  Magloire,  Mechell,  Malo,  &c.  most  of  tiiein  disciples  of 
tbe  blessed  flUliidi  Iliuha ;  and  most  of  them  also  are  said  to  be 
British  monks^  who  could  not  bear  the  English  yoke,  (snys 
Vertot,)  for  the  Saxons^  as  it  is  asserted,  were  become  masters  of 
their  country,  and  for  that  reason  they  forsook  their  native  land 
and  went  into  France,  about  the  year  520,  in  the  time  of 
Childebert  the  First,    But  this  must  be  a  grand  mistake,  for  the 
English  were  not  masters  of  that  part  of  Britam  called  England 
for  a  whole  age  after  this,  much  less  of  Wales,  where  Giidas  and 
his  brother  monks  might  have  reliied,  had  Lhey  been  so  disposed. 
The  true  cause  of  their  going  over  to  Armorica,  was  their  factions 
at  hoane  between  the  Cambrian  and  Loegrian  houses.   It  is  said 
that  Qildas  was  son  of  Caw  o  Vrydain,  or  the  present  Scotland; 
and  that  his  nephews,  being  too  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  were 
killed  by  Arthur,  son  of  Uthur,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne, 
which  was  the  reason  why  he  wrote  those  angry  epistles  after  he 
went  to  Armorica.    Thtso,  British  monks  could  not  hi  ir  the  go- 
veramcnt  of  the  prevailing  parly,  viz.  the  Cwstenyn,  or  Cons 'aw- 
/tn0,  family  ;  and  therefore  they  went  over  to  try  their  fortune  jji 
Gaul :  and  it  was,  in  those  days,  a  very  common  thing  for  all  Uie 
fsligious  monks  of  Oaul  to  coma  turn  Armorica,  to  settle  in  the 
islo  of  Britain ;  as  well  as  for  the  insular  Britons  to  go  to  Armo- 
sica«   St.  Curig,  Curiciutf  Si.  Padarn,  Patemus,  and  Cadvan,  of 
Bardsey,  with  his  followers,  and  several  other  Armorican  monks, 
founded  churches  in  Wales,  which  bear  their  names  to  this  day. 
So  also  severfi!  came  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  according  as 
they  had  influence  with  the  reigning  prioces,  and  erected  churches 
which  still  bear  their  names. 

Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  princes  named  by  Gildas  as 
having  succeeded  Ambrosias,  were  not  the  chief  kings  of  thu 
realm,  but  were  only  petty  princes:  Maelgwo, the  Island  Dragon, 
Prince  of  Gwynedd;  called  also  Maelgwn  Gwynedd  ;  Cwstenyn, 
Consfoii^tae,  Prince  of  Cernyw,  ConmaUi  Cynog  Las,  whose 
name  he  translates  Teilm  BufcAer,  to  shew  his  eacellenee  in 
punning;  but  he  was  quite  out:  and  it  is  plain,  that  he»  or 
whoever  wrote  the  passage,  knew  nothing  of  the  British  tongue. 
But,  to  return  to  the  story  :  Uthur  Bendragon  succeeding  his 
brother  in  the  throne,  the  Saxons  having,  by  this  time,  gatheced 
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their  sUength,  and  got  over  more  forces,  insisted  that  they  were 
TioL  further  bound  than  the  iite  ot  Eniry^,  and  that  they  were  no 
longer  vasbuls  to  the  Britons.  They  therefore  renewed  their  old 
effi^s  to  extend  their  territories.  But,  in  order  to  have  a  better 
excuse  for  Tiolating  the  treaty*  and  for  coming  to  an  open  ruptore^' 
they  took  the  part  of  the  Gwrthejm  faction,  and  joined  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  under  pretence  of  setting  the  right  heirupon  the  throne 
of  Britain.  Several  battles  were  fought  between  them ;  and,  at 
last,  Uthur  prevailed,  and  the  Saxons  were  glad  to  accept  of 
peace,  having^  lost  many  of  their  pnncipai  leaders.  Flushed  with 
this  victory,  Ulhur  proclaimed  a  great  feast  in  the  city  of  London^ 
to  which  all  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  wives,  were 
invited.  The  king  bein^  heated  with  wine,  observed  among  the 
ladies  one  that,  in  hit  opinion,  exceeded  all  the  rett  in  beant}r  and 
attraction.  Her  name  was  Eigyr,  Igsma,  wife  of  Gwrlait,  a 
Cornish  prince.  The  king  using  her  with  more  freedom  than  her 
husband  thought  becoming,  he  departed  with  her  out  of  courty 
without  taking  leave,  and  retired  to  hi<!  own  castle,  called 
Dintagell,  or  Dintagol,  \n  Cornwall.  This  caused  new. troubles  to 
the  king,  who,  not  being  accustomed  to  meet  with  opposition 
among  his  subjects,  took  the  behaviour  of  Gwrlais  to  be  a  breach 
of  his  prerogative  :  he  therefore  summoned  the  prince  to  London, 
to  answer  for  this  misdemeanor.  Gwrlais  suipecting  the  ktng*a 
passion  might  induce  him  to  adopt  the  same  method  of  accom* 
plishing  his  object^  as  Bavid  had  done  with  respect  to  Urijab, 
thought  it  more  pradent  to  stay  at  home,  in  hopes  that  reason 
might,  in  time,  overcome  passion  in  the  heart  of  the  king.  But 
this  conduct,  unfortunately,  only  exasperated  him  the  more,  and 
lie  went  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  his  army,  to  bring  this 
obstinate  Cornish  prince  to  obedience.  Gwrlais,  wlien  he  heard 
of  his  coming,  collected  all  his  forces,  and  encamped  at  some  little 
distance  from  his  palace,  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  the  castle, 
which  was  deemed  impregnable*  The  kingi  however,  laid  sie^pe 
to  it;  and  the  Princess  Eigyr  haTing  the  principal  charge  of  it, 
and  not  having  any  great  dislike  to  the  king's  company,  admitted 
him  into  the  castle,  where  he  enjoyed  what  he  so  much  desired. 
His  counsellor  Myrddin,  and  one  Iwrdan,  and  a  few  more  of  his 
coniidential  subjects,  were  also  suliered  to  come,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night;  and,  at  the  break  of  day,  the  gates  were  opened  for 
the  remainder  of  his  forces.  Gwrlais  audlus  company  finding,  in 
the  morning,  that  the  castle  had  been  taken,  were  ereatl?  discon- 
certed and  disheartened ;  but  they,  nevertheless,  like  desperate 
men,  who  had  their  all  at  stake,  resolved  to  give  the  king  battle: 
and,  in  the  event*  Gwrlais  was  killed,  his  army  routed,  killed,  or 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  king  took  Igerna  to  wife,  who  bore  him 
twins,  the  celebrated  Arthur,  afterwards  king  of  Britaio*  and  a 
daughter,  named  Anna,  who  married  Llew  ap  Cynvarch. 

[Tokc  continued  in  our  nett*} 
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FHOM  TUE  POEM  ENTITLED  MUKTAUTY, 
(Shortljf  to  be  puhUthed^) 

Bj  Thomas  Canwu  Jonbb,  Anibor  of  tbe  Bord's  Dream,  &g. 

IjAND  of  bartls!  whose  suDgs  of  flame 
Shine  opon  the  page  of  fame; 
Norse  of  genius  and  of  mind! 
Mighty      tliine  hills  nnd  wind! 
Glorious  as  the  orbs  we  icc 
Stationed  in  eterniljf  \ 
Snatch  the  palm  oftanished  davs, 
Snatoh  it  ere  tbe  whole  decays ! 
Wear  the  wreath  thy  fathers  worOi 
When  they  guarded  bards  of  yore. 
Listened  to  the  music  pour'd. 
By  fairy  hand,  from  faiiy  ohord* 
Exalting  humble  nature's  scan 
Beyond  the  notbingneatof  man. 

Oh  1  wlieu  shall  their  bold  wizard  strain 
Soood  along  thine  bilit  again? 
Never  1  nnul  thou  stretchest  forth 

A  patronizing  hand  to  wortfi. 

Deem  not  the  flowers  uf  soog  are  doad, 

Because  the  liarp  is  silence  keeping ; 
When  this  warm  glow  of  snnahine 's  med, 

Its  chords  will  be  no  longer  sleeping ; 
The  flowers  will  rise  their  grateful  iiead, 

And  thou  shalt  be  to  earth  a  treasure; 
Thine  ancient  honour  shall  return. 

Thy  failiet  aball  be  filled  with  pleasure ; 
Thy  streamlets  shall  with  glory  burn, 
Thy  rocks  and  mountains,  hi^h  and  stern, 

Shall  chime  once  more  in  joyous  measure. 

Gwynedd !  a  minstrel  brings  to  thee 

The  songs  he  snng  npon  thy  bills  \ 
Thoiiph  humble  as  himself  they  be, 

Each  fountain  hath  its  youthful  rills, 
Which  may,  in  time,  it  fostered  well. 

Into  one  boondlem  rhrer  swelL 
Beneath  thy  feet  he  casts  them  down. 

Thy  mercy  will  not  let  thee  frown; 
Thy  smile,  if  he  may  gaze  so  high, 

Would  fili  his  heart  with  ecstasy. 
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FKOM  THE  8AM£. 

I  Oil  ni}  nnlivo  ntottiitaiiis  stand, 
Wiiere  maure's  Iwuw,  austere  attd  giaiid, 
ITnmsr'd  by  inHirs  itollating  baiHl, 

Uplifts  its  living  purity. 

To  minKle  whb  Um  ikj. 

It  seems  a  v^ildcrucss  of  laud, 

A  region  of  felicity. 
Brought  before  nio  by  command 

or  A  fairy's  'u  itiliing  wand, 
And  prescnteth  to  mine  ejfo 
A  heaTon  of  divinity. 

Shattered  cra^s  of  I)lnc  and  browo 
On  the  stony  sot!  look  down  ; 
Mighty  rocks,  iiugc  and  sublime, 
Unburobled  by  the  whirli  of  time. 
Here,  in  grandear,  orderieis. 
Flourish  in  f  heir  barrenness ; 
Earthquakes,  lightening,  winter's  sway', 
Wiiich  sweep  mortal  worlcs  away. 
Have  not  liart  tbeir  sammits  hoar,— • 
Astbey  ara»  they  were  before. 

O !  if  there  be  ought  beiow 
To  remind  nt  of  that  place 
Where  purified  immortalt  go. 

After  quitting  litimrut  race, 
It  is  on  tlx'  iiKMintajn's  brow, 
VV  here  mau's  tuily  is  not  seen. 
Where  bis  feet  have  never  been. 
To  make  grim  the  moss*  green^ 
Or  even  give  the  hint  that  be 
Is  breathing  in  mortality. 


ARCHBISHOP  USHER'S  VISIT  TO  WALES, 

nf  THE  TIME  OP  CHARLES  T. 

Tins  very  emiDeut  prelate  is  entitled  to  the  particular  respect  of 
every  literary  Cambrian,  besides  the  reverence  due  to  his  memory 
from  all  the  learned  world  and  tlie  Christian  church.  No  man 
excelled  him  as  to  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  which 
he  has  amply  displayed  in  bis  great  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  the 
British  Chnrchee.   He  engaged  in  that  undertaking  at  the  express 
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desire  of  his  sovereigiiy  King;  James ;  and  becpmpletcd  HisdesigOt 
and  de(Hcnte(l  it  to  his  son,  King  Chailcs,  A.n.  1039.  A  second 
edition,  revised  and  mip^montcd  by  the  author,  was  puhlislied  about 
twenty-eipht  years  aiter  his  death,  a.  d.  1687.  The  tiist  was 
entitled  De  Primordiis  Ecclesiarum  Britanhicarum,  the  second 
bears  the  title  of  Ecclesiarum  Driiannicarum  Antiquitatis,  All 
wlio  have  lince  attempted  to  investigate  those  subjects  must 
ackDOwiedge  their  obligations  to  the  learned  primate* 

The  following  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Usher  reflect  some  honoar  on 
the  Welsh  gentry,  in  those  troublesome  times;  The  primate's 
daughter  was  married  to  Sir  Timothy  Tyrrel,  governor,  under  the 
king,  of  Cardiff  Castle;  and,  beinp;  precluded  from  returning  to 
Irelandi  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  son  and  daughter  to  pay 
them  a  visit,  and  made  their  house  his  re^idenre  for  about  a  year, 
during;  which  time,  his  unfortunate  sovereign  paid  a  visit  to  Carditi, 
as  well  as  Ruddland Castle,  after  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Naseby. 
SirT.Tyrrel  btiug  oblig^ed  to  give  up  his  place,  ihe  good  Archbishop 
was  invited  by  Lady  Stradling,  the  widow  of  Sir  Edward  Stradling, 
of  St,  Donatt's,  to  take  up  his  home  at  her  house.  This  was  in  the 
year  1 646,  when  the  country  was  all  in  wild  uproar,  and  the  republican 
rage  ran  very  high  in  Glamorganshire,  Lady  Tyrrel  accompanied  her 
father;  but,  though  they  were  conveyed  along  a  circuitoos  route,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  assaults  of  the  Welsh  repubTtcans,  who  were  np  in 
arms  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands,  they  fell  in  witii  a 
strag'tZ:!ing  party.  The  behaviour  of  these  men  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  uncourteous,  for  they  ransacked  the  boxes  of  the 
archbishop,  and  took  him  and  tiie  ladies  that  were  wiih  him  off 
their  horses ;  but  some  of  the  officers  coming  up,  were  ashamed 
of  these  proceedings  of  their  rude  countrymen,  and  escorted  the 
company  to  the  house  of  Sir  John  Aubrey,  not  far  off,  where  every 
civility  was  shewn  to  the  venerable  prelate  and  his  friends.  The  * 
loss  of  his  books,  though  he  was  now  so  kindly  treated,  affected 
this  great  man  so  much,  that  it  seemed  to  hurt  him  more  than 
the  loss  of  all  his  property  in  Ireland.  To  his  daughter,  and  those 
who  strove  to  comfort  iiim,  he  said,  "  1  am  touched  in  a  very 
tender  place,  but  it  is  God's  hand,  and  he  has  thought  fit  to 
take  from  me,  at  once,  all  that  I  have  been  gathering  together  for 
above  these  twenty  years,  and  which  I  intended  to  publish,  for 
the  advancement  of  learning,  and  the  good  of  the  church.'* 

The  next  day,  niany  of  the  neighbouring  clergy  came  to  visit 
him,  and  to  condole  with  him  on  his  loss,  which  be  was  then  ready 
to  consider  irreparable ;  but  they  promised  him  to  do  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  get  his  books  and  papers  restored,  and  then  accom- 
panied him  to  St.  Donatt's,  "  To  let  you  see,"  says  the  reverend 
narrator,  •*  that  these  gentlemen  and  ministers  did  not  only  pro- 
mise, but  were  able  to  perform  it,  they  so  used  their  power  with 
the  people,  that  publishing  in  the  churches  all  over  those  parts. 
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that  all  who  had  any  siicli  books  or  pipers  should  brin^  them  to 
their  ministers  or  landlords,  this  was  accordingly  done  ;  for,  in  the 
space  of  two  or  three  months,  there  were  brought  unto  hiui,  by 
parcels,  all  his  books  and  papers,  so  fully,  that,  being  put  alto- 
gether, we  found  nut  many  wanting.^'  Among  those  that  were 
misting  were  two  manuscripts  concerning  the  Walden$e$t  whicti 
the  primate  had  obtained  towards  carrying  on  his  design  of  Tbe 
Snceession  of  Christian  Churches/*  a  work  appended  to  the  pos> 
thumous  edition  of  his  **  Antiquities  of  the  British  Churches.** 
There  was  also  a  Catalogue  of  the  Persian  Kings,  and  Varim  Lee- 
tUmn  on  the  New  Testament 

While  his  lordship  was  at  St.  Donatt*s,  he  spent  some  time  in 
looking  over  portions  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  which  had 
heen  collected  by  Sir  Edward  Stradling,  a  great  antiquary,  and 

friend  of  Mr.  Camden  :  '*  Out  of  some  of  these  manuscripts,"  says 
his  biographer,  Dr.  Parr,  "the  lord  primate  made  many  choice 
collections  of  the  British  or  Welsh  antiquity,  which  I  have  in  my 
custody." 

This  great  roan  continued  at  his  retreat  in  tlie  Vale  of  Glamorgan 
for  near  a  twelvemonth,  and  was  treated  with  the  highest  respect, 
not  only  by  the  family  of  St.  Donatl's,  but  by  the  clergy  and 
gentry  of  the  country.    Being  visited  with  very  severe  bodily  indis- 
position, while  at  Lady  Strudliug's,  and  having  lost  all  his  emolu- 
ments  of  his  archbishopric,  bis  temporal  aflPairs  were  in  a  low  state ; 
indeed,  we  see  here  the  most  eminent  divine  in  Christendom  alto- 
gether struggling  with  adversity ;  but  the  holy  and  unconquered 
mind  of  Usher  bore  him  up,  and  that  Divine  Providence  on  which 
he  placed  his  unshaken  confidence,  left  him  not  destitute  in  a 
strange  land.    But  no  country  or  people  were  strangers  to  his 
fame;  and  the  historian  of  the  British  Churches  found,  in  his  own 
experience,  a  revival  of  the  hospitality  of  former  ages.    The  gen- 
tlemen of  Glamorgan,  sensible  of  the  honour  done  them  by  the 
presence  of  so  great  a  visitor,  evinced  their  respect  by  sending 
to  him,  unknown  to  each  other,   coiisidcrabie  sums  of  money. 
He  now  wished,  knowing  the  desperate  state  of  the  royal  cause, 
to  find  an  asvlum  beyond  the  seas ;  but,  as  the  coast  was  guarded, 
and  he  could  obtain  no  opportunity  of  escaping  to  the  continent, 
he  was  obstructed  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  desire.   In  the 
mean  time,  the  Countess  of  Peterborough  invited  htm  to  come  and 
make  his  abode  with  her ;  his  lordship  accepted  her  invitation ; 
and,  having  obtained  proper  passes,  he  removed  ffon  Wales  to 
London,  in  the  month  of  June,  1646« 

J.  U. 
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IlIRAETH  Y  BARD. 


P'am  m;»r'm  r\\\on  val  y  doil» 
Muravluu^byn  vy  mron? 
O !  am  Elcn,  Slen  Ion ; 

Bleu,  BIco,  O ! 

Mcbwl  a  til  VI  llau  a'i  gweb 
A  r  vyr  a'ai  doda  yn  y  bcb  } 
Hebbi  bi  aid  oob  i'm  bcb, 

ElcD,  £len,  O ! 

Y  dwynt!  atlroba  Ui  vy  ugliwyn 

Y  u  bystaw  luich  wrtb  Elen  vwyii ; 
Hi  a  wneif  A  mi  sy^-^^v}ii, 

Y  lloer !  pob  nos  myuega  di 
Vy  mod  yn  fyblawn  ibi  bl, 
Ac  n  el  bol  mor  brnb  wyv  vi, 

Elen^Elen,  O! 

Prysurcd  amscT  ar  ci  daith, 
Na  boed  yt  oriau  bim  yn  vaitb, 
I  Kb^od  6to  bengar  iaitli 

Eico,  EicD,  O! 

Cry  V  y  w  eariad,  treeb  n4V  lieb, 
!>  dwr,  cr  tka,  er  miniog  glcb ; 
Bvw  o  byd  a  wna  yn  n^wcb 

Eleu,  Elcn,  O I 


TaANStATlOK. 


Why  is  my  heart  like  the  wave, 
Su  restless  witliin  my  bosom  ! 
Ab!  lis  for  Ellen,  fair  Elleiu 

The  thoii^'^lit  of  her  voice  and  features 
Will  shortly  consigD  roe  to  tlie  tomb ; 
In  her  absence  I  0nd  no  fe«t 

Yc  winds!  bear  my  Inmciitution 
Secretly  to  my  kind  lUlen ; 
She  b  not  dcvuiU  ut  iccliiig. 
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Old  Bnitsh  Remains  in  Lancashire, 


Tliou  Moon !  nightly  htmr  the  intelli|ceiice 

Tliat  I  nm  faitlifiil  to  lier; 

Aiidy  ia  ber  absence,  bow  sad  I  am* 

^fay  time  basten  on  in  iti  career, 

l^t  the  bonri  flj  on  more  swiftly. 

That  I  nraj  agun  bear  tho4»$mai6mg  laogvase  of  Ellm. 

Love  is  puMrerfui.  stronger  than  ilealh, 

Ncitber  fni,  nor  water,  nor  Ibe  twonl  can  deroor  it : 

Snob  loTc  ia  mine  for  Bileo. 

OxOVfCJISIS. 


OLD  BKimii  HEWAINS   IN  LANCASHIRE. 


To  the  Editors  o/  l/te  Cumbrian  Qmtrtcri^  Mugaunc. 

(.EN  1  LEMHN, 

Lancashiut:  is  generally  con^-i  lercd  to  have  furraed  part  of  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Briorantc?;  and,  if  we  ?^re  to  judge  from 
the  strong  Roman  stations  at  Manclicster,  Rlackrod,  Ribchcster, 
&c.  forming  a  well-connected  line  of  military  defence,  it  is  evident 
that  tliat  nation  was  regarded  aa  formidable  by  the  Roman  people* 
Such,  however^  have  been  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  effects  of 
modern  civilization  and  improvement^  that  little  remains  to  indicate 
either  the  existence  of  the  aboriginal  tababitants»  or  the  power  and 
splendor  of  their  daring  and  ambitious  invadf^rs.  The  rattle  of 
the  shuttle  is  now  heard,  and  the  steam  of  the  ail-powcrful  eng-ine 
is  seen,  in  places  where  the  old  Britons  ranged  at  larg-e,  and 
wlieie,  subsequeuLly,  the  plumage  of  Roman  heroes  waved  proudly 
before  the  breeze,  and  their  polished  arms  flashed  with  corrusca- 
tiona  of  fire  in  the  raya  of  light.  Even  in  parts  where  the  hand  of 
industry,  and  the  almost  all-commanding  power  of  manttfactorles, 
have  not  been  able  to  reach,  the  country  is  so  covered  with 
turbaries  and  swelling  oozes  of  the  mountains,  that  Roman  roads, 
British  tumuli,  and  other  ancient  monuments,  are  either  completely 
obliterated,  or  lost  to  human  observation  ;  and  few  traces  remain 
indicative  of  what  the  country  and  the  people  once  were,  except 
whtit  aic  to  be  found  in  Whitaker'b  Manchester.  After  rus>idiiig 
in  a  hilly  part  of  the  country  for  nearly  eight  years,  and  traversing 
its  hills  and  vales,  in  various  directions,  I  have  only  been  able  to 
discover  two  fragments  which  are  really  British,  and  a  brief  account 
of  each  of  which  I  now  send  for  insertion  in  the  Cambrian  Quar- 
terly Magazine, 
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In  the  parish  of  Bolton-le-Moors  is  a  liill  named  Turton  Height, 
and  on  the  scuth-eiist  end  of  it  is  a  large  sheep  pf\st«re,.  which 
gjoes  by  the  name  of  Cheetham's  Close.  Nearly  on  the  summit 
cf  this  close,  but  inclining  to  the  north-cast,  are  the  remains  of  a 
bardic  temple,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  seventeen  yards. 
There  are  only  six  siooes  of  tUe  circle  reoiaioiDgt  &>ul  these  are 
Borely  ntufilaied,  either  by  time  or  the  hand  of  man.  The  circle 
is  as  |)erfect  as  if  traced  by  the  compasses  of  Newton  or  La  Place; 
and^  what  is  rather  singular,  an  upright  stone  stands  about  thirty- 
seven  yards  nearly  cast  from  its  ontwnrd  verge,  and  another  about 
seventeen  yards  due  south.  Tlie  ;uacn  ^orserfri  has  disappeared, 
as  well  as  some  other  stones  forming  the  circle;  and,  from  the 
oozy  nature  of  the  ground,  i  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  inde- 
pendent of  the  mutilations  mentioned,  the  surface  of  the  earth 
nas  risen  considerably  since  the  chrele  was  ^rst  constructed.  The 
views  to  the  north  and  east  are  very  fine,  but  bounded  by  hills, 
rising  and  swelling  above  each  other;  towards  the  south  and 
south-east  arc  seen  Bolton  and  Manchester,  with  their  busy  popu- 
lation';, n  considerable  part  of  fertile  Cheshire,  Mow  hill,  in  Staf* 
forcJsliiic,  and  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  both  in  Derbyshire  and 
Voilvshire;  and,  were  it  not  for  Edgar  or  Wint^^r  hill  on  the 
west,  Penmaeu  Mawr,  frowning  upon  the  sea,  Moel  y  Vammau, 
and  the  bicapitated  head  of  Snowdon,  would  be  distinctly  visible^ 
on  a  clear  day. 

Frequently  have  1  visited  this  interesting  spot,  and,  amidst  the 
silence  and  solitude  which  reign  there,  thought  of  **  the  days  of 
former  years."   Here  have  the  bards,  in  their  different  orders, 

often  met  and  performed  their  various  rites  and  mysteries,  with 
their  uni-coloured  robes  flowing  before  the  breeze.  Here  havo 
hundreds,  probably  thousands,  standing  wiihout  the  circle, 
observed  the  solemn  |ir<)«  <'cding!',  and  listened,  with  dcen  atton- 
tion,  to  the  niaxitns  and  doctrines  whicli  pliilosophers  and  druids 
delivered.  Since  those  periods,  what  changes,  what  tevolnUons 
have  taken  place !  How  often  has  the  blue  fi|rhtning  flashed,  and 
thunder  rolled  over  this  sacred  spot!  Kingdoms  have  risen 
and  follen,  emperors  have  been  throned  and  dethroned,  arts  and 
scieoces  have  retrograded  and  advanced,  and  various  and  awful 
occurrences  have  taken  place;  but  these  rude  stones,  though 
severely  shattered,  still  remain  as  attestations  of  the  religious  and 
philosophical  views  of  the  ancient  Britons.  But  where  are  the 
founders  of  this  monument,  and  tho^e  who  worshipped  there? 
The  sages  who  often  proclaimed  within  this  circle  Ygvnrvntrhyn 
y  byd,  are  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh :  Our  fiithere,  where  are 
they  ?  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever  T 

About  one  mile  and  a  half  north  from  this  bardic  temple,  a 
neighbour  and  friend  of  mine,  whilst  digging  a  drain,  about 
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twenty  years  ago,  discovered  the  head  of  an  old  British  sUindard, 
which  is  now  in  my  possession.  It  is  of  copper,  the  head  of  wliioh 
is  shaped  hke  an  axo,  and  the  other  end  has  a  double  groove,  in 
which  the  dagsUifl  enieredy  aud,  by  thai  means,  became  tirmly 
fixed.  Its  weight  ii  fourteen  ounces  and  a  half*  but  was  evidently 
heavier  when  perfect,  as  the  ring  on  its  side»  through  which  the 
cord  of  the  flag  ran,  is  broken  off,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  double 
groove  lias  been  also  mutilated.  Its  Bgure,  though  not  an  exact 
one,  maybe  seen  in  Cough's  editicm  of  Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  \  \. 
p.  501,  pi,  xviii,  tig.  13.  From  traces  still  remaining,  it  is  evident 
that  a  Roman  road  passed  w  ithin  '200  yarfls  where  this  relic  was 
found :  now,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  Romans  and  Britons  met 
there  in  hostile  array,  and  with  their  flags  unfurled ;  that,  in  the 
action  which  took  place,  the  Roman  soldiers,  for  soldiers  are  ever 
the  same*  dashed  at  the  British  flag,  and  cut  it  down;  and  that, 
owing  to  the  tumult,  the  confusion,  and  the  boggy  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  Standard-head  was  broken  off,  sunk  into  the  eartb» 
and  was  lost. 

AvfguU  11,  1829.  ELVABU4D. 


MANNERS  OF  THE  WEUSU  PEASANTRY. 
To  ike  JEiiion    Me  Cambrian  Qamrtetly  Me^axmi, 

GENTLEMEN, 

Believiko  that  the  primitive  solemnities  formerly  attendant 
upon  the  funeral  processions  of  the  inhnbitanls  of  the  Princi- 

f)ality  were  pnn  ly  local  ;  and  as  they  are  now,  from  the  level- 
ing Drogresa  ol  civilization,  nearly  obsukto,  being  only  re- 
sorted to,  la  remote  districts,  by  a  few  of  the  ancient  and  lowly 
born ;  a  simple  narration  of  one  that  came  under  my  observation 
some  twenty  autumns  since,  may  not  be  nnacceptable  to  many  of 
your  less  fortunate  readers  ;  I  say  less  fortunate,  as!  have  scarcely 
through  life  had  my  feelings  more  excited,  or  my  mind  more  ele. 
vated,  than  in  contemplating  the  burial  rites  of  a  humble  Welsh 
peasant. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  lovely  scenery  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cambrian  Serern,  that  is,  where  that  beautifnl  stream 
runs  sparkling,  over  the  rocky  strata  of  its  mother  moun- 
tains, ere  it  has  yet  approached  the  border,  and  assumed  the 
more  taciturn  dignity  of  the  land  of  its  adoption^  it  will  be  nc- 
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cessary  to  premise,  that  hs  course  it  throng^h  a  narrow  valley* 
hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  wooded  knolls,  mottntains  they 
would  not  be  termed  in  England,  and  in  Wale»»  are  scarcely 

liill^,  which  are  ever  and  anon  divided  by  some  lesser  (rn)iitary 
stream,  lhro!ig;h  ages  the  excavator,  and  now  the  cnIti\  aioi ,  of  its 
own  lirtle  dingle  dell;  these  are  a^ain  broken  info  more  rnniute 
undulations,  giving  to  the  landscape  an  appcaraacc  liiat  carries 
the  imagination  (in  Cambria,  no  unjusti6able  Bight,)  back  to  the 
days  of  the  flood,  that  seems  here  to  have  tossed  and  tumbled  its 
raciest,  and  then  at  once  to  have  receded  from  the  land,  leaving 
on  the  earth  the  stamp  of  the  rolling  waters. 

Twenty  years  ago,  I  was  a  guest  at  a  little  village  on  the  southern 

side  of  the  Severn;  I  frequently  accompanied  the  lady  I  was  staying 
with,  in  her  visits  of  benevolence  to  the  indigent  and  the  invalid  of 
the  neighboiirlirod,  and  felt  much  interest  in  the  fatr  of  a  poor 
man,  the  father  of  a  large  family,  who  had  been  ill  fioni  a  sudden 
exposure  to  cold,  after  a  day  of  hard  labour  under  a  burninL::  sun, 
during  the  late  harvest.    Yam  were  the  unrcmittinp:  assiduities  of 
an  afi^ctionate  wife  and  daughter,  the  senerous  sup;  lies  of  light 
and  delicate  food  my  friend*s  utmost  culinary  ingenuity  could  sug- 
gest, and  tbebest  medical  advice  the  neighbourhood  afforded;  the 
malady  was  deep  seated,  no  efforts  could  stem  its  progress;  and, 
in  a  few  short  weeks,  the  widow  had  to  mourn  a  kind  and  beloved 
husband,  t)io  children  a  tender  parent,  and  an  example  of  industry 
and  true  piety.    We  looked  in  upon  the  house  of  sorrow  :  I  was 
surprised  at  the  great  neatness  and  order  that  pcrvadeiiit;  the 
apartments  had  been  newly  cleaned,  and  their  rude  furniture 
arrayed  to  the  best  advantage :  we  were  invited  to  see  the  corpse, 
a  customary  ceremonial,  and  were  ushered  into  the  inner  chamber, 
where  all  that  remained  of  its  former  master  lay  stretched  upon  a 
long  bench,  reverently  covered  with  a  clean  homespun  sheet,  the 
fellow  of  wliich  hung  suspended  against  the  wall,  ne:ir  \vhic!i  the 
bench  stcofl,  studded  over  with  laurel  leaves,  pinned  crosswise, 
each  siiii{)lt'  lozenge  tassclled,  in  the  centre,  by  a  small  bunch  of 
gili^  lluwer  and  southernwood ;  the  little  indispensable  occupaiious, 
and  the  air  of  neatness  they  produced,  threw  a  serenity  over  the 
mourners  themselves,  that  served  to  rob  the  chamber  of  death  of 
much  of  its  wonted  gloom.   The  funeral,  I  found,  was  to  take 
place,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  class,  after  nightfall,  on 
the  morrow.    It  proved  a  stilly  autumn  evening,  nothing  breaking 
the  silence  of  **  that  witching  time,"  save  the  rising  murmurs  of 
the  river,  which  again  died  away  with  a  melodious  melancholy, 
sweetly  harmonizinc;  with  the  scene  around.    I  watched,  from  a 
little  elevated  muumi,  the  coming  of  the  procession  ;  the  collage 
of  the  deceased  stood  high  upon  the  side  of  the  opposing  hill,  and, 
through  the  almost  darkness,  for  the  harvest  moon  had  passed 
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Qway,  a  moviDg  light  appeared,  and  then  another,  a  little  bustling 
irregularity,  and  then,  in  uniform  array,  eight  or  tea  flariui; 
torches  were  seen  moving  slowly  onward  ;  and  a  distant  hum  was 
heard,  that  you  might  have  thoiiL;lit  no  more  than  the  murnnnlng 
of  the  river,  had  it  not  increased,  as  it  approached,  iuiu  liie 
evident  union  of  many  voices  harmoniously  bluudcd  in  a  devo- 
tional hymn,  which  they  continued  to  chant  as  they  moved  along, 
and  which  now  came  impressively  swelling  upon  tne  ear,  as  they 
merged  from  behind. a  projecting  point  upon  the  broad  hill-side, 
and  was  again  half  lost  in  the  little  thicket  through  which  they 
passed  in  their  descent  i  the  light  of  the  torches  enabled  me  to 
obser?e  that  the  attendants  amounted  to,  at  least,  a  hundr»l 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  the  passing  bell  being  a 
signal  for  the  gatlicring  of  the  country-side.  The  chant  ceased 
not  until  the  procession  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  small  romantic 
cemetery,  where  the  burden  was  set  down,  and  a  parting:  liviun 
poured  forth,  so  solemn,  so  holy,  and  so  subdued,  that  one  could 
but  feel  there  was  a  soul  in  man,  and  that  that  soul,  in  its  sorrous^ 
instinctively  Lurns  to  him  *♦  who  bicaketh  not  the  bruised  ic^jU." 

The  strong  associations  of  the  night  before  led  me,  on  ilie 
morrow,  to  visit  the  churchyard  alone.  I  was  inunedtuLcly  alti acted 
to  the  newly-made  grave,  by  the  perl'ume  and  brilliancy  of  the 
flowers  with  which  it  had  been  profusely  covered,  many  rooti 
nicely  covered,  and  the  inienrals  filled  up  by  blossoms  only,  tliose 
blossoms  rich  and  oostly,  such  as  seldom  grace  the  cottage  garden : 
I  learned,  however,  that  the  horticultural  treasures  of  the  wealthy 
are  ever  ungrudgingly  bestowed  for  this  sacred  purpose;  a  simple 
epitome  of  Uiat  great  troth,  that  in  the  grave  all  earthly  distinction 
ends* 

GWEKDDOLAU. 
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TO  THE  WIST, 
BY  datypo  ap  OWILYV. 

At  dawn  m,  to  ray  love,  I  l|>e<), 

A  Ircacli'Tous  ffv^  my  ?ttej>s  mislcfl  ; 

Long  lint/  its  iVdsly  lubyritiUjs  1  strayed, 

Then  tliun,  in  \%rulii)  i  curscU  the  child  of  thadc : 

"  Corse  on  thy  yellow  misty  bower ; 
Canst  thou  not  fri'fo  ono  single  hour? 
Thou  oaasock,  wove  J  y  wizard  spell, 
Smoke  of  the  goblin  forge  of  bell: 

**  Veil  of  tho  skies,  (ho  tempest's  W00f» 
(Foul  as  the  spider's  filmy  roof;) 
'J'he  palhles!^  snow  is  in  thy  breast ; 
Tkaa  Mi  the  felon^i  Mfeit  nest: 

"  On  vt'lnsrs  nbsciire,  willi  frosty  wrcalh, 
Thou  liaii^sl  the  brittle  boughs  of  heathy 
Ami,  as  thou  Uoatst,  the  faery  tribe 
Make  tby  loBg  flaggy  sMrts  Ibeir  gfbe : 

li  Flncre  nf  tlir  rock,  COwI  of  the  hea?*n  ; 
ThcMi  banished  wave  from  ocean  driven  ; 
Toil  of  the  crooked  nouiitiUa  tower, 
Camt  tbon  not  fade  ooo  tiagle  bonrr 

Tlie  swarth  excretion  of  the  nii^lit- 
VciPd  morning  path,  and  mountain  height. 
Hong  o'er  tbo  orags,  a  soowlhiff  teat, 
It  wrapVl  hcavVs  dawning  batUeraeDt* 

In  many  a  dark  and  mantling  wave, 
*Till  hcav*n  was  ru^lcss  as  a  cave; 
The  woodf,  tbe  gteni,  the  shore,  tliesea, 
The  mouDtahi  patba  were  lost  to  no » 

In  endless,  viewless  swamps  I  fell; 
lu  every  dank  and  dwarflab  dell, 
A  hoodred  wrj-moathed  goblins  cast. 
Mad  laitgbter  on  me,  as  I  past: 

An  oath,  of  hearty  wrath,  I  swore. 
Yon  mist  should  ncTcr  lead  me  more. 
The  jest  of  fiends,  thro*  briar  and  brake, 
li*en  for  my  matoblcss  Morvid's  sake. 
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MABINOGION. 
[Contmuedjirom  |n^.310.] 

So  the  place  in  the  territory  Sev  He  yn  y  caotrev  a  vu 

where  Llew  inhabited^  was  a  anneddwys  LIcw  mewnllytiddo, 

court  belongiDgf  to  him,  and  yw  y  tndn  k  elwir  Mur  y  Cattelit 

which  is  called  Mur  y  Castell,  a  byny  ^r  wrthdir  Ardudwy. 
and  which  is  OD  the  confine  of 

Ardudwy. 

There  he  governed ;  and  every  Yno  y  gwledychwys  eve;  a 

one  was  contented  with  him  and  phawb  oedd  voddlawn  tddo  ac  ei 

with  his  domination.  arglwyddiaeth. 

And  then,  on  a  certain  time,       Ac  yno  treiglgwaith  y  cyrchai 

he  proceeded  to  the  fort  of  parth  ^  chaer  Dath1»  i  ymweled 

Dathl,  to  liavc  an  interview  with  4  Math  vab  Mathonwy. 
Math,  the  son  of  Mathonwy. 

On  the  day  that  he  went  his  Y  dydd  ydd  ai  eve  ei  daith 

journey  to  the  fort  of  Dntlil,  i  Gaer  Dathl,  troi  o  vewn  y  llys 

Flower-aspect  ranged  about  in  a  wnai  Blodeiiwedd,  a  hi  yno 

the  court:  and,  being  there  by  chun,  a  chlywai  levcorn  ;  ac  yn 

herself,  she  heard  the  sound  of  ol  Uev  y  corn,  Uyma  hydd  blm 

a  horn ;  and,  after  the  sound  yn  myned  hcibio,   a  chwii  a 

of  a  horn,  a  wcuned  deer  was  chynyddiou  va  ei  ^iidid  ;  ac,  yu 

seen  passing  by,  with  dog^  and  ol  y  cwn  ac  y  cynyddiou,  bagad 

huntsmen  pursuing  it ;  and»  after  o  wyr  kt  draed  yn  dawed. 
the  dogs  and  the  huntsmen,  a 
multitude  of  men  following  on 
foot. 

Send  off  a  servant  to  know  Elly  ngwch  was  i  wybod  pwy 

who  majf  be  that  company,  yon-  y  niver  rhaco,"  ebai  hi* 
der/*  said  she. 

The  servant  has  gone;  and«  Y  gwas  6  aeth;  a  govyn  pwy 

asking  who  they  were,*—  oeddynt, — 

•*  This  is  Goronwy  the  Splen-  •*  Goronwy  Bevr  yw  hwu,  y 
did)  the  man  who  is  lord  over  gwr  yssydd  arglwydd  Bea« 
Penllyn/'*  was  their  reply.         llyn/*  atebynt  Jiwy. 

*  This  implies  over  the  lake,  being  a  comet  of  five  parishes,  lying  upon 
Lfyn  T((jid,  or  llie  fair  lake,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Bala  Lake, 
from  that  tuwii,  tukirtp^  its  niiiiic  Iroin  bcin^ situated  at  its  cfllux.  This 
water  is  often  callcti,  in  the  mups,  Piuiplc  Mecr;  Pimple  being  au  odd 
eorroption  of  Pum-ptwjfv,  or  five  parishes ;  the  immncr  of  pariahes  in 
the  Gomot. 
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Til  at  wns  then  told  'Jby  the 
servant  to  her. 

He,  tVie  stranger,  then  pro- 
ceeded after  the  deer;  and,  on 
the  river  Cynval,  he  overtakes 
it  aQd  kills  it.  And,  in  Haying^ 
the  deer,  and  luring  his  dogs, 
he  coQtiiitted  until  the  night 
pressed  upon  him;  and  when 
the  day  was  tanishing,  and  the 
night  approaching,  he  came  past 
the  gate  of  the  court* 

"  Doubtless/'  says  Flower- 
aspect,  "we  shall  be  reproached 
by  llie  chieftain,  for  dis;regarding 
him  at.  tliis  liour,  and  he  beiner 
(roai  anulher  country,  uule^^  we 
in? ite  him  in." 

''Doubtless,  lady,"  replied  the 
attendants*  'Mt  is  most  proper 
to  invite  him.** 

Then  messengers  followed  in 
his  course  to  invite  him. 

And  so  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tation gladly,  and  he  came  into 
the  conrt,  and  Flower-aspect 
came  to  receive  him,  to  welcome 
and  greet  health  to  him. 

•*  Lady,**  said  he,  "  may  hea- 
ven requite  thee  thy  rejoicing  1" 

They  disarrayed  themselves* 
and  went  to  be  seated.  Flower- 
aspect  cast  a  look  upon  the 
stranger;  and  the  instant  that 
she  looked,  there  was  not  a  spot 
upon  her  that  did  not  become 
full  of  love  for  him.  And  he 
likewise  fixed  his  attention  then 
upon  her;  and  the  same  mind 
came  into  him  as  was  in  her. 
He  was  not  able  to  conceal  of 
his  loving  her,  and  he  declared 
It  to  her.  She  then  was  filled 
with  extreme  gladness. 

And  because  of  the  fondness 
and  ihc  love  that  each  of  them 

NO.  IV, 


T!yny  i  ddywawd  y  gwas  iddi 

bithau. 

Yntau,  y  dvcithr,  a  trerddwys 
vn  <)]  vr  hydd ;  ac  ar  avon  Cynval 
gorddiwes  yr  hydd  ac  ei  ladd. 
Ac  wrth  blingaw  yr  hydd,  a 
llithiaw  ei  gwn,  eve  i  vu  yni 
wasgai  y  nos  arno;  a  phan 
ydoedd  y  dydd  yn  adveilaw,  ac 

Lnos  yn  nesda^  eve  4  ddoal  heb 
»rth  y  Uys. 

**  Dioer,"  eba  Blodeuwedd, 
**  ni  k  gawn  an  goganu  gkn  yr 
unben,  6i  ndu  y  pryd  hyn,  ac 
eve  o  wlad  arall,  onis  gwa^" 

hoddwn." 

•*  Dioer,  arlwyddes,"  atebynt 
ei  niver,  **iawnav  yw  ei  wa- 
hoddi.'' 

Yna  ydd  aynt  genadau  yn  ei 
erbyn  i  ei  wahoddi. 

Ac  yna  y  cymerai  eve  ei  wa- 
hawdd  yn  llawen,  ac  y  doai  ir 
Ilys,  ac  y  doai  Blodeowedd  yn  ei 
erbyn  ev,  i  groesawu  ac  t  gy- 
varch  gwell  iddo. 

**  Arlwyddes,*'  ebai  eve,  **nev 
4  dalo  iti  dy  lowenydd  I" 

Yroddiarchenu  4  myned  i 
eistedd  :i  wnelynt.  Sev  yr  edry- 
chai  Blodeuwedd  y  dyeithrad : 
ac  yr  awr  ydd  edrychai,  nid 
oedd  gyver  arnei  hi  ni  bai  yu 
llawn  o'i  gariad  ev.  Ac  yiilau 
4  syniwys  arnei  hithau,  ac  yr 
nn  meddwl  4  ddoal  yoddo  ev 
ag  4  ddoai  ynddi  hithau.  Eve 
ni  allwys  ymgelu  o*i  vod  yn  ei 
charu  hi,  ar  ei  mynegai  iddi. 
flithau  4  gymerai  ddirvawr  la- 
wenydd  ynddi. 

Ac  o  aciuiws  y  sercli  ac  y 
canad  a  ddodasui  bob  un  u 

3 II 
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had  fixed  upon  the  other  was  honynt       ci  gHydd  y  bu  eti 

their  conyer?ati'^n   thrtt  nifrht ;  Inmoddyddan  y  nns  h^no ; 

and  there  was  no  delay  of  mu-  ni  bu  gohir  i  ymgael  o  honynt, 

tual  enjoynunf,   that  is,   than  nid   amgcn  no'r  nos  hboo,  a 

that  night,  and  so  they  slept  cbysgu  ynghyd  a  wnelynt. 
together. 

The    next  mornina:   he   ex-  Tranoetli  arovyn  u  wnai  eve 

pressed  a  wish  of  goiug  away.  vyiicd  ymaith. 

"  Douhtlcss,"  «ays  she,  **  thou  "  Dioer,"  ebai  bi,  "ai  ei  i 

wilt  not  go  from  me  tonight."  wrthy  vi  heno/' 

That  night  they  were  together  Y  noa  hbno  y  bnynt  ynghyd 

likewise.   Aiu!  i  l^at  night  there  he?yd.   Acy  nos  h6no  y  bu  yr 

was  a  consultation  between  them  ymprynghor  gantynt  pafurvy  C6- 

by  what  means  they  might  get  fyot  vod  yn  ynghyd. 
to  continue  together. 

"Thorp    no  counsel  hilt  one,**  "Nid  cos  ffvng:hor  ond  tin," 

said  he  :  "to  i  ndeavour  to  know  cbai  eve  :  ceisaw  y  s^anto  crwybod 

from  him  what  the  manner  his  pa  dduU  y  dclai  ei  an^in;  a 

death  might  come ;   and  that  hyny  vn  rhith  amgeledd  am- 

under  an  appearance  of  anxiety  dano.* 
concerning  him.*' 

The  next  morning  he  expressed  Tranoelh  arovynai  eve  vyncd. 
a  wish  of  proing. 

**  Doubtless/   said  she,   "1  ••Dioer,"  ebaihi,  "  ni  chyngli- 

wouM  not  ad?iae  thee  to  go  this  ora?  iti  heddy  w  vyned  I  wrthy- 

day  from  me.**  vi,*' 

**  Doubtless,  since  thou  wilt  Dioer,  ckn  nis  cynghori  di- 

not  then  advise,  so  I  will  not  tbau,  nid  av  innan/*  ebai  eve. 

so/*  said  he.   "I  will  mention,  <<Dywedav,  hagen,  bod  yn  en- 

nowever,  of  its  being  dangerous  hyd  dawed  yr  unben  ^  bieu  y 

as  to  the  coming  home  of  the  Ilys  adrev.*' 
prince  wIjo  owns  the  court.** 

"  Well,"  says  she,  "tomorrow  **  le,'*   eba  hi,    **  ftvory  mi 

i  will  permit  thee  to  go  away.'*  yth  ganalav  di  i  vyncd  ymaith." 

The  next  morning  he  expressed  Tranoeth  arovynai  eve  vyncd ; 

a  wish  of  going ;  and  she  tlien  ac  nis  Uuddiwys  hithau  ev. 
did  not  hinder  him. 

Well,"  said  the  other,  "  re-  **  le,"  ebai  yntou,     oofa  k 

member  what  I  have  said  to  thee :  ddywedais  wrthyt:  ac  ymddy* 

and  do  thou  converse  closely  ddana  yn  ludagcv;  a  hyny  yn 

witli  him;  and  thnt  under  the  rhilh  ysmalawch  cnriid :  n  dilvf! 

n])|>('ar  snrr  of  tbo  dallinnct'  of  y  p;anto  pa  fordd  y  gailai  dawcd 

!ovc  ;  :t!id  so  fiii<l  from  htm  what  ci  angeu.** 
wny  could  his  death  come." 
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Uew  also  came  home  that 
Mme  night.  They  passed  away 
the  day  in  eonvemlioiitand  song 
and  oonvtmUty:  and  that  night 
they  went  to  sleep  together. 
And  he  spoke  once  and  the 
second  time  to  her;  and  in  that 
not  a  word  did  he  obtain. 

What  has  happened  to  thee?" 
says  he :  ''and  art  thou  well  V 

"  Thinking  am  I  of  what  thou 
wouMst  not  think  concerning 
me,"  she  answered;  '<and  that 
is,  nioding  as  to  thy  death,  if 
thou  shouldst  go  sooner  than 
myself." 

<<WeU/'said  he,  then;  <<may 

heaven  reward  thcc  thy  anxiety : 
unless  heaven  shall  kill  me, 
however,  not  easy  is  it  to  kill  me." 

«  And  wilt  thou,  then,  for  hea- 
ven^s  sake,  and  for  my  sake  also, 

declare  to  me  by  what  means 
tliou  canst  be  killed  ?  for  better 
is  my  memory  in  guarding  against 
it  tliaa  thine." 

"  I  will  declare  it  with  plea- 
sure," said  lie :  **  not  easy  is  it  to 
kill  me,  unless  by  a  throw ;  aud 
necessary  were  it  to  be  a  vear  In 
making  the  javelin  I  coulfl  be  hit 
with;  and  without  making  any 
of  it,  except  when  it  might  be 
during  the  sacrifice  on  Sundays/' 

"Is  that  unavoidable?"  was 
her  inquiry. 

**  Unavoidable,  doubtless,'* 

said  he :  **  I  cnnnol  be  shiin  in 
a  house;  it  cannot  be  done  out; 
I  cannot  be  slain  n]»nn  a  horse; 
it  cannot  be  done  aud  1  upon 
my  feet," 

•'Well/'  said  she,  llien  :  "and 
what  way  couldbt  thou  be  killed  ?" 


igion.  419 

Yntaii  Llew  a  ddoai  ad  rev  y 
HQS  liuno.  Treulaw  y  dydd  a 
wnelynt  drwy  ymddyddan  a 
cherod  a  chyvedilach ;  ac  y  nos 
h6no  i  gytgu  ynghyd  ydd  ayot. 
Ac  eve  k  ddywawd,  ac  yr  ail  tro, 
wrthi ;  ao  yn  hyny  gair  nis  ca- 
vai  eve. 

«Pa  dderyw  iti?**  ebai  eve: 
"ac  &  wyt iach  di?'* 

**  Meddyliavv  ydd  wy v  yr  hyn 
nis  roeddylit  ti  amdanavi/'  hi 
atebai;  **8ev  yw  hyny,  govalu 
am  dy  angeu  di,  od  elit  yn  gynt 
no  myvi." 

"  le,"  atebai  yntau  ;  "  nev  6 
dalo  iti  dy  amgeledd:  oni  ym 
Iladd  i  nev,  hagen,  aid  hawdd 
yw  vy  lladd  i/' 

A  wnai  dithau,  er  nev,  ac 
erov  innau,  mynegi  imi  pa  vodd 

y  crnller  dy  ladd  dithau  ?  canys 
gweil  yw  vy  n  ;liov  i  wrth  ymo- 
glyd  nog  y  tau  di/' 

*'Myiit_; av  vn  llawen/*  ebai 
eve:  **  lud  liawclU  yw  vy  lladd  i 
heb  o  er^yd  ;  a  rhaid  oedd  bod 
vlwyddyn  ya  gwneuthur  y  p&r 
ym  bwrwit  i  ag  e;  a  heb  wneo- 
thur  dim  o  bono,  namyu  pan 
vyddid  ar  yraberth  dyw  sul.^ 

*<Ai  diogel  hyny?"  oedd  ei 
boliad  hi. 

"Diogel,  dioer,"  ebai  eve: 
**  Ni  ellir  vy  lladd  i  y  mcwn  ty  ; 
ni  ellir  allan  ;  ni  ellir  vy  lladd 
^r  varch ;  ni  ellir  ^r  vy  nbraed/' 


•*  le/'  ebai  hithau  :  *'pa  ddclw 
y  gcllid  dy  ladd  dithau  ?** 
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'*l  will  describe  it  to  tbp^',"       '^Mi  ei  dywtdav   iti,*'  cbai 

said  lie,  then:  *' by  making  a  ^otau :   **  o  wucnilmr  ennaint 

batli  ior  me  on  the  side  of  a  '  imi  i\r  lau  avuii,  a  gwneulhur 

river,  and  Qiaking  a  liuidlc  above  ciun^lw^d  uch  beu  y  gerwyn, 

the  top  of  the  tub  and  thatching  ac  ei  ihoi  jn  dda  ac  yn  ddtddoe 

it  well,  and  waterproof  afier-  wedi  hyoy ;  a  dwyn  bwch  ac  ei 

terwardt ;  and  by  bringing  a  ddodi  ^er  y  gerwyn ;  a  dodi  o 

he  goat,  and  placiog  it  by  the  honov  innau  y  nail  I  droed  kt 

tub;  and  then  by  nriy  phictng  the  gevn  y  bwch»  ac  y  Hall  ir  ynayl 

either  foot  on  the  back  of  the  he  y  gerwyn  :  pwy  by  nag  a'm  me* 

goaf,  and  the  othf-r  or\  the  rim  drai  i  efoUyp   CfO  k  woai  TJ 

of  the  inb:  whoever  should  hit  aagett." 
nie,  whilst  thus  placed^  would 
acconiplish  my  death/' 

"Well,"  said  she;  "I  thank       "  le ebai  hithnti  :  dlol- 

heaven  for  that!  it  is  |)osftible  chav  i  nev  hyny  !  j^ellir  rhag  hyny 

to  escape  from  that  easily."  ddiango  yn  hawdd." 

No  sooner  than  she  obtained       Ni  l  cynt  no^  y  cavas  hi  yr 

the  inforniHtion,  but  sho  con-  yniadrawdd,  ci  liauvoaea  hlthau 

veyed  it  to Goronwy  tlie splendid,  at  Gore  nwy  Bevr. 

Goronwy  laboured  at  the  work       Goronwy  a  lavuriwys  waith 

of  the  spear.    On  the  same  day  y  gwaew.    Ar  undydd  yn  nihen 

at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  y  vlwyddvn  y  bu  barawd  ;  ac  y 

ready;  aud  that  day  he  contrived  dydd  hwnw  y  peris  ^ve  i  Vlo- 

for  Flower-aspect  to  kuuw  of  it.  deuwedd  wybod  hyny. 

"My  lord,"  said  she,  **  lam  Arglwydd/*  ebai  hi,  *' ydd 

thinking-  what  way  it  could  be  wyv  yn  raeddyliaw  pa  ddelw  y 

true,  wliuL  lijou  Imst  told  for-  gallai  vod  yu  \\ir,  a  ddywcilaist 

merly  to  me :  and  wilt  thou  show  di  gynt  wrthy  vi ;  ac  a  Jdangosi 

ine  how  thou  wouldst  etand  on  di  imi  pa  furv  y  aavit  ti  4r  ymyl 

the  rim  of  the  tub  and  the  he  y  gerwyn  ac  y  bwch,  o  pharav 

goat,  if  I  then  do  prepare  the  innau  yr  ennaint 
bath  r 

"I  will  show  it,"  he  then        DangofaYy** atebni  yntam 
replied. 

She  then  sent  to  Goronwy^       Hithau  a  anvones  at  Oronwy, 

and  desired  for  him  to  be  under  ac  k  erchis  iddo  vod  ^n  o^hys* 

the  shelter  of  the  hill,  which  ia  gawd  y  bryn  k  elwir  weithon 

now  called  the  Hill  of  Assault;  Bryn  Cyvergyr;  yn  nglan  avon 

on  the  aide  of  the  Cynval  river  Cynval  oedd  hyny. 
that 


She  then  caused  to  be  col-  Hithau  &  beris  gunnullaw  k 

K  ctcd  all  that  she  could  obtain  gavas  o  eivr  yn  y  cam  rev,  ac 

of  goats  in  the  province,  and  eu  dwyn  iV   parth   draw  i'r 

lor  them  to  be  brought  to  the  avon^  gyvarwyueb  k  ilryn  Cy« 
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farther  side  of  tlic  l  ivor,  opposite 
to  the  Hill  of  Assault.  And  the 
iM9Et  morning  she  said, 

"  My  lord,  I  have  caused  the 
reparing  of  the  hurdle  and  the 
ath :  they  are  in  readiness."* 

"  Well,"  says  he,  then ;  *'  we 
will  go  and  examine  tbemt  with 
pleasttre.** 

They  came  the  neit  morning 
to  Yiew  the  bath. 

'^Tbou  wilt  go  into  the  bath, 
my  lord  r  she  said* 

•*I  will  go,  with  pleasure,*' 
said  he. 

He  did  go  into  the  buth,  aud 
he  anointed  himself. 

*•  My  lord,**  said  she,  "behold 
the  animals  of  which  thou  saidst 
there  was  to  be  a  he  goat  with 
them.** 

•'Yes,"  said  he,  then*  Order 
one  of  them  to  be  caught,  and 
order  it  lo  be  brought  here." 

The  he  goat  waa  brought. 
Then  he  also  arose  out  of  the 
batb»  dressed  himself  in  his 

trowsers,  and  he  placed  the  either 
foot  of  hiin  on  the  rim  of  the 
tub,  and  the  oiher  on  the  back 
of  the  he  goat. 

He,  Goronwy,  also  rose  up 
from  the  hill;  and  upon  the 
either  knee  did  he  rise ;  and, 
with  the  poisoned  javelin,  throw- 


vergyr.  A  ihranoeth  y  dywe- 
dai, 

"Arglwydd,  mi  a  berais  ^y- 
weiriaw  y  glwyd  ac  yr  ennainl; 
y  maent  yn  barawd.'* 

**  le,"  eba  yuLau  ;  "  awn  i  eu 
hedrych  yn  llawen.*' 

Delynt  dranoeth  i  sylwi  yr 
ennaint* 

**Ti  4  ei  i*r  ennaint,  ar« 
glwydd  V  ebai  hi* 

*•  Av  yn  llawen,"  ebai  eve. 

Eve  i  ai  i'r  enuaiut,  ac  ymen« 
neinniai. 

^•Arglwydd,"ebai  hi,  "Ilyma 
yr  aniveiliaid  k  wedaist  ti  bod 
bwch  amynt**' 

«  V»  ebai  yntau.  ••P&r  ddala 
nn  o  honyiu,  a  phar  et  ddwya 
yma." 

Dygid  y  bwch*.  Tna  y  cy vodes 
vntau  o'r  ennaint^  a  gwisgai  ei 
lawdr  amdano,  a  dodai  y  naill 

droed  iddo  ar  yniyl  y  gerwyn, 
ac  y  ilall  4r  gevn  y  bwch* 


Yntau  Goronwy  &  gyvodes  i 
vynydd  o'r  bryn  ;  ac  ur  y  naill 
gliu  y  cy  vodes,  ac  a'r  gwenwyn- 
waew  bwrw  Llew  Uaw-gyfes  ac 


*  In  the  sammer  of  1&27,  the  translator  visited  the  romantic  scene 
where  the  above  inoident  is  laid,  and  found  the  partioolars  most  aoeu- 
ratcljf  preserved  intlie  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood.   In  a  recess  of 

Bryii  Cyvcr^v'',  there  is  n  farm-house,  called  so  from  the  event,  sheltered 
by  a  projecUiig  ledge,  well  adapted  to  hide  the  assailant  from  bis  victim, 
on  a  gentle  rise  by  the  river ;  and  where  there  is  also  a  house,  called 
after  him  Bruu  Gorunwy  ;  and  a  small  ridge,  a(  i  o>s,  or  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  is  called  hryn  y  Saeth,  or  fiill  uf  tlic  jrivrlin,  from  Its 
falliog  there.   The  two  houses  are  about  a  hundred  yards  apart. 
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log  at  LIcw  Sure-of-aim,  he  liii 
him  in  the  side,  so  that  tbe  ihaft 
rebounded  from  him.  Urns  leav- 
ing tbe  bead  remaining  in  him  ; 
and  thereupon  he  threw  himself 
off  in  a  flight  in  the  *=cmblance 
of  an  eagle,  giving  a  droadfnl 
scream  ;  and  there  could  not  be 
obtained  a  sight  of  him  there- 
after, such  was  the  velocity  with 
wbicb  be  went  away. 

Sothey.Goronwy  and  Flower- 
aspect,  then  repaired  to  the 
court ;  and  that  same  night  did 
they  sleep  together.  Tbe  next 

morning  Goronwy  aro8c,  and 
took  possession  of  Ardudwy. 
After  possessing  the  country  he 
governed  it,  so  tliat  there  was 
in  his  power  Ardudwy  and 
Penllyn. 

Then  the  report  went  to  Math 
the  son  of  Matbonwy.  Thereat 
Math  became  oppressed  with 
heaviness  of  mind  and  anaietv; 
and  Gwydion  more  so  than  the 
other  by  much. 

•*My  lord/*  said  Gwydion, 
I  shall  never  rest  until  I  obtain 

tidings  of  my  nephew." 

"Well,"  said  Math:  "may 
heaven  be  a  support  to  thee !" 

And  thereupon  he  took  his 

flcpartnro,  and  began  to  ramble 
onward;  and  he  traversed  over 
Gwynedd,  and  Powis  also,  to 
its  extremity.  After  he  had 
finished  rambling  thus,  he  re- 
turned into  Arvon;  and  he  came 
to  tbe  house  of  the  son  of  an 
alien,  in  the  manor  of  Penardd. 
He  alighted  at  the  house,  and 
tarried  there  that  iiic;lit.  The 
man  ol  the  I.oum:,  and  his  fa- 
mily, also  came  in  ;  and  lastly 
there  came  the  swineixerd. 


ei  f edru  yn  ei  ystlys,  yni  neita 
y  paladr  o  bono  ac  y  tn-ai  y 
pen  ynddo;  ac  yna  y  bwriai 
yntau  ehetvan  yn  rhith  eryr  g^Q 
ddodi  gannlais  anhygar ;  ac  ni 
chacd  ei  weled  o  hyny  allan, 
yn  gyvlymed  sg  ydd  ai  eve 
ymaith. 


Y  cyrchynt  wyntau,  Goronwy 
a  Blodeuwedd  y  Uys ;  ac  y  noa 
hbno  y  cysfcynt  yng hyd«  TfUr 
noeth  cyvodi  k  orug  Goronwy,  a 
goresgynu  Ardudwy.  Cwcdigo- 
resgyn  y  wlad  ci  gwkdychu  ^ 
wnai,  yni  oedd  yn  ei  eiddo  ev 
Ardudwy  a  Phcnllyu. 


Yna  y  chwedl  a  clai  at  Math 
vab  Matbonwy.  Trymvryd  a  go- 
veiliant  a  gymerai  Math  ynddo; 
a  mwy  Gwydion  nog  yntau  o 
lawer. 

"  Arglwydd,"  ebai  Gwydion, 
"  ni  orph  wysav  by  ih,  y  ni  chafwyv 
chwedlau  i  wrth  vy  nai." 

•«Ie,"  ebai  Math:  **nev  & 
vyddo  nerth  iti  T 

Ac  yna  cychwynu  wnai  eve, 
a  dcchreu  rhodiaw  rhagddo ;  a 
rhodiaw  Gwynedd  a  v.'nni,  a 
Phowys  yn  ci  thervyu.  Gwedi 
darvod  id  do  rodiaw  velly,  eve  a 
ddoai  hyd  yn  Arvon ;  a  doai  1 
dy  mab  aillt,  yn  maenawr  Pe- 
nardd. Disgynai  yn  y  ty,  a 
thrigai  yno  y  nos  h6no.  Gwr  y 
ty,  ac  ei  dylwyih,  a  ddoai  i 
niewn  ;  ac  yn  ddiwcddav  y  doai 
y  mcichad. 
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The  man  of  the  lionso  says  to 
the  swiiielicrd,  **  Well,  younij 
man,  did  thy  sow  come  in  to- 
night 

"She  has  come/'  said  fhe 
other.  "This hour  she  came  to 
the  pigs.'* 

"What  soit  of  journey  is 
that  MOW  wont  to  iake?**  in- 
quired Owydiaii. 

"When  the  sty  is  opened, 
daily,  she  goes  out :  there  can  • 
not  be  bad  a  glimpse  of  her,  and 
there  ia  no  knowmg  what  way 
she  goes,  any  more  than  if  she 
went  into  the  earih.** 

"Wilt  thou  do  thus  for  my 
sake/'  said  Gwydion ;  •*  that 
thou  openst  not  tlic  sty  until  1 
be  on  the  either  side  of  the  sty 
with  thee  ?" 

"I  will  do  it  gladly,"  an. 
swered  the  swineherd. 

To  sleep  they  went  that  niglit, 
A  fid  when  the  swineherd  saw  the 
light  of  day  he  awaked  Gwydion ; 
and  Gwydion  arose  and  dressed 
himself,  and  came  along  with 
the  swineherd,  and  stood  by  the 
sty. 

The  swineherd  opened  the  sty ; 
so  soon  as  he  opened  it,  behold 

the  sow  giving"  a  leap  out,  and 
goings  off  with  L;reat  speed  ;  and 
CJwydion  followed  her,  by  taking' 
an  opposite  side  of  a  river  ;  and 
she  sought  a  dingle,  that  is  now 
called  the  Dingle  of  the  Cry  ; 
and  there  she  stopped  and  fed 
under  a  tree.  He  also.  Gwy. 
dion,  came  under  the  tree,  and 
examined  what  the  sow  was 
feeding  on  ;  and  he  saw  her 
feeding  on  putrid  tiesh  and  mag- 
gots. So  he  then  looked  to  the 
top  of  the  tree ;  and  when  he 


Gwr  y  ty  d  ddywawd  with  y 
moiohad,  "  TTa  wt<4,  a  ddacth 
dy  hwch  di  hcno  i  mewn  ?** 

"Daeth,"  cbai  ynfau.  " 
awr  hun  y  dawui  uL  y  moch." 

*•  Pa  ry  w  gerddcd  y  sydd 
yr  hwch  hdno  V*  holai  Gwydion. 

"  Pan  agorer  y  craw,  beunydd 
ydd  &  allan  :  ni  cheircraf  arnei» 
ac  nt  wybyddir  pafordd  ydd  ft, 
mwy  no  chan  elai  yn  y  ddaiar." 


"  A  wnai  di  erovi,"  ebai  Gwy« 

dion  ;  **  nnd  ag^orych  y  craw  yni 
vwyvi  yn  y  neilibarth  i'r  craw 
,  ygyd  a  thi  V* 

**  Gwnav  yn  Uawen,"  atebai  y 

meicliad. 

I  'jfvsgu  ydd  aynt  y  nos  huno. 
A  plian  welas  y  uicicliad  iiw  y 
dydd,  eve  a  ddefres  Wydion ;  a 
chyyodi  i  wnai  Gwydion  a  gwis- 
gaw  amdano,  a  dawed  ygyd  a'r 
meichad,  a  sevytt  wrth  y  craw. 

Y  meichad  &  agorcs  y  craw; 
ygyd  ag  ei  hagorai,  Jlyma  yr 
hwch  yn  bwrw  naid  allan,  a 
cherdded  hwni  yn  braf ;  a  Gwy- 
(hon  v\  canlynwys,  gan  g:ymcryd 
gwnhwyneb  avon  ;  a  chyroliai 
nant,  k  elwir  weilhon  Nant  y 
Llev;  ac  yno  gwastat&u  4  wnai 
a  phori  y  d^n  bren.  Yntau 
Gwydion  4  ddoai  y  d^n  y 
pren,  ac  a  edrychai  p:i  bcth 
ydd  oedd  yr  hwch  yn  ei  bori ; 
ac  evr  ci  gwelai  yn  {)ori  rig 
pwiir  a  chynron.  Sev  y  syl- 
wai  yntau  yn  mlaen  y  pren ; 
a  phan  sylwai,  gwelai  eryr  yn  ei 
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looked,  he  saw  an  eagle  in  its  vlaen ;  a  phan  ymysgjtwai  yt 

top ;  and  when  the  ea^le  shook  eryr  y  syrthai  y  pryved  ac  y  eig 

himieir,  there  would  fall  the  pwdr  o  nono ;  ac  yr  hwch  oedd 

worms  and  the  putrid  flesh  from  yn  ^su  y  rhai  hyny.    Ser  4 

him ;  and  the  sow  was  devouring  wnai  yntan  meddyltaw  mai  Uew 

those  thing's.    So  he  thought  oedd  yr  eryr*  a  chanai  ea« 

that  the  ca^Ie  was  Llew,  aad  he  glyn  : 
sang  a  stanza : 

**  Between  two  pools  an  oak  we  km,  Dar  &  dyv  j  ihwng  den'lyn« 

To  liide  the  sky  snd  shade  the  Gordduvryrli  nwyr  a  ^lyn  : 

Rleti:  Yui  wedav  au,  o  Ylodsu^  Llcw 

If  right  I  trow  of  flowers,  Llcw  panjw  hyn," 
will  come  again.** 

So  the  eagle  did  then  drop  Sev  i  wnai  yntan  yr  eryr 

himself  until  ne  was  in  the  mid-  ymellwng  yni  vydd  yn  nghymh- 

dle  of  tlie  tree;  then  Gwydion  ervedd  y  pren  ;  ynn  yntnu  Qwy- 

also  sang  another  stanza ;  dion  caoai  eoglyn  arall : 

An  oak  does  grow  with  aoorns  **  Dar  k  dy v  yn  hardd  o  ves, 

dcc  kf,  Nis  gvt  lych  gwlaw,  nis  gwjwa 

Which  rain  nor  sunshioe  can  tcs ; 

affect;  Angerdd  4  borthes  jn  ei  blaen 

Its  top, In  many  woes,  beaisLlew  Ltow  Llawgjfes.** 
of  Ainhoorieet.'* 

And  then  the  eade  dropped  Ac  yna  ymellyngai  yr  eryr  yni 

himself  until  lie  was  in  the  low-  vydd  yn  y  gaing  isav  oV  pren; 

est  branch  of  the  tree ;  he  then  Canal  engiyaiddo  yntau  yoa  : 
sang  a  stanza  to  him  there  : 

This  cliff,  where  grows  a  green  Dar  k  dy  v  dkn  cnwacred, 

oak  tree,  "Mirnin  mcdtl  er  ymy^^•<1: 

There  sparkling  mead  might  Ytii  wcdavi  au,djdiiaw  Llcw  i'ai 

raise  the  glee :  arfed." 
If  right  I  tiowy  then  Llew  will 

come  upon  my  knee.** 

So  the  eagle  aliglitcd  upon  Ac  y  dygwyddai  yr  eryr  ur  lin 

tlu  knee  of  Gwydion.  And  then  Gwydion.     Ac  yna  y  tarawai 

Gwydion  struck  him  with  the  Gwydion  a  hudlath  yntau,  yni 

wand  of  illusion,  so  that   he  vydd  yn  ei  rith  ci  hnnan. 

appears   in    his    own    form,  welsai  neb  ar  wr  dreniynt  tru- 

Nobody  had  seen  a  man  in  a  anach  hagen  nog  &  oedd  aroo: 

plight  more  wretched*  however,  nid  oedd  dim  onid  ctoen  ac 

than  he  was  in :  there  was  no-  asgwrn. 
thing  but  skin  and  bone. 

AAer  these  events,  they  twain  Gwedi  y  chwylion  hyn  cyr* 

proceeded  to  Caer  Dathl ;  and  chynt  Gaer  Dathl  ell  dan ;  ac 

there  was  brought  the  best  prac*  ynaydygid  gaid  o  veddyg  da 
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tilioncr  in  the  healing  art  that  yn  Ngwynedd  wrth  Ucw.  Cyn 

could  be  found  in  GwynCild  to  cyvyl  yr  un  vlwyddyn  ydd  oedd 

Llew.    Before  thr*  end  of  the  eve  yn.hoiUacb, 
tame  year  lie  was  perrecliy  well, 

"  My  lord,"  said  he  to  i^Iath,  "  Arglwydd,"  ebai  eve  wrih 

ilie  son  of  Mathonwy,  *•  it  were  Valh  vab  Mathonwy,  "roadws 

liigh  lime   for   me   tu  obtain  oedd  imi  gafarl  iawa  g^tn  y  gwr 

amends  from  the  man  of  whom  y  cevais  ovid  gauio.*' 
I  have  experienced  affliction." 

*'  Doubtless;  said  Math,  "he  "  Diocr,"  ebai  Math,  "  ui  eill 

cannot  mainlain  himself  wiUt  thy  eve  ymgynnal  a  yth  i  awn  dl 

right  m  hit  poi»ession/'  ganto/* 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  *'I  "  le/' ebai  yntau,  "goreuyw 

should  like  it  best  the  sooner  I  p;enyvi   by   cyntav  y  cafwyv 

might  obtain  amends."  wwmJ* 

Then  did  they  assemble Owyn-  Ynadygyvoriaw  Gwynedd  A 

edd,  and  come  opon  Ardudwy,  wnelynt,  a  chyrchu  Ardudwy, 

Gwydion  proceeding  in  the  front;  Gwydion  agerddwys  yn  y  blaen ; 

and  he  thus  approached  Mur  y  a  chyrchu  Mur  y  castell  6 

Casteli.*  orug. 

So  Flower*aspect  heard  of  Sev  y  clywai  Blodouwedd  eu 

their  coming;  and  taking  her  bod  yn  dawcd  ;  cymeryd  ci  mor- 

niaidens  along  willi  her,  and  wynion  ygyd  a  hi,  a  chyrchu  y 

seeking  ihe  mountain,  tiirou;j,h  mynydd,  a  thrwy  avon  Cynva!, 

the  Cynval  river,  they  proceeded  a  <  KMchynt  Ivs  k  sydd  ur  y 

towards  a  court  that  wass  on  the  niya)dd  ;  uc  in  wyddyuteu  cer- 

mountain  ;  and  they  recognized  dded  rhag  ovn,  namyu  aynt  ag 

not  their  progress  for  fear,  but  eu  gwynebau  trachevn;  ac  evelly 

they  went  with  their  faces  back-  nt  wyboynt  ddim,  yni  syrthynt 

wards;  and  thus  they  noticed  yn  y  llyn,  acy  boddynt  oll,eilhr 

nothin'j:  until  they  fell  into  the  Blodeuwedd  ehunan.     Yna  y 

pool,^  and  that  tlmy  were  all  gorddiweddai  Owydion  hithau, 

drowned,  cxctpt  I' lovvci -aspect  pan  y  dywawd  wrtbi. 
liersclf.    Then  Gwydion  Oi.er- 
took  her, and  bespeaks  to  her. 

"I  will  not  kili  thee:  I  will  "  Ni  laddav  vi   di ;  gwiiav 

do  what  is  worse  to  ihee  ;  and  yssy  gwacth  ili;  sev  yw  hyny, 

that  is,  I  will  set  thee  at  liberty  dy  eliwng  yn  rhith  aderyn  ;  ac 


*  It  is  also  called  Tumeny  Mur^  and  h  about  two  miles  snutii  of  the 
QfiNMi/fi?er,  It  is  a  lumaliia  about  Ibirly  feet  bigh,  having  a  wail  of 
loose  stones  round  it. 

t  This  water,  whicli  is  represented  in  tlio  sketch,  looking:  ovrr  it 
nrarly  nortli-wtsf ,  is  calietl  Llyii  y  Morwynion,  or  tlic  Lake  of  llio 
Maidens,  and  is  about  two  miles  ca&t  uf  Festiniog. 

NO.  IV.  3  I 
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m  Ihe  semblance  of  u  bird  ;  and  u  achaws  y  cywilydd  k  wnac- 

because  of  ihe  shame  that  thoo  thost  ti  i  Llew  Llawg^fes,  na 

bast  done  to  Llew  tlie  Correct  beiddycb  ditliau  ddan^ws  dy 

of  Hand,  and  that  thou  mayst  wyneb  liw  dydd  byth,  a  liya 

not  dare  show  thy  face  ever  by  rhag  ovn  yr  holl  adar ;  a  bod  yn 

light  of  day,  atul  tliis  for  fear  of  nnian  iddynt  dy  vaeddii  a'th  an- 

all  the  birds;  and  that  it  may  mhercbi  y  "c  yth  caforit;  ac  iia 

be  an  instinct  in  them  to  biifTet  chollycli  tly  cnw,  namyn  dy  alw 

end  di^^honour  ihcc,  wherever  byth  iiiodeuwedd." 
they  may  find  thee;  and  that 
thou  mayst  not  lose  thy  name, 
but  to  be  ever  called  Flower- 
aspect.*' 


Note.  That  Flower-aspect  is 
an  owl,  in  the  langu^e  of  this 
day.  And  because  of  this  there 
is  the  enmity  of  the  birds  to  the 
owl :  and  still  the  owl  is  called 
Flower>aspect. 

He,  Goronwy  the  Splendid, 
then  retired  to  Penllyn;  and 
from  thence  he  sent  an  embassy : 

this  was  the  message  he  sent, 
inquiring  of  Llew  tlic  Corrpoi 
of  Hand  whether  he  would 
either  accept  land  or  earth,  or 
gold  or  silver,  for  the  injury. 

"  I  will  not  reccivo  such,  to 
heaven  I  hear  my  confession !" 
said  he.  *'  And  this  is  ihe  least 
thing  that  1  will  accept  from 
him:  that  he  go  to  the  place 
where  I  stood  l^fore  him,  when 
be  wounded  me  with  the  javelin ; 
and  I  also  to  be  in  the  place 
where  he  then  was,  and  siifTer 
me  tlien  to  tbrowat  him  a  javelin. 
And  that  is  the  least  thing  that 
1  shall  accept  froin  him/' 


Sev.  Yw  Biodcuwedd  tyllnan, 
o'r  iaith  vr  awr  hon.  Ac  o 
achaws  hyny  y  mae  dygasawg 
yr  adar  i'r  tyllnan:  a  gelwir 
etwa  y  tulluan  yn  Blodeuwedd. 

TntaiiyQoronwyBevr,  k  gil  wys 
i  Benllyn ;  ac  odd y no  ymgena- 
t&u  k  wnai:  sev  cenadoi  i  a  an* 
vones,  govyn  d  wnai  i  Llew 

Lli\v<i;yfcs  &  vynai,  ni  tir  aidaiar, 
ai  aur  ai  ariant,  am  y  sar«]leci. 


**  Na  chymerav,  i  nev  y  dygav 
vy  nghyfes!"  ebni  eve.  **  A 
llyma  y  peth  lleiav  gymcrav  y 
gam  ) :  myucd  I'r  lie  yr  oeddwn 
t  o  hono  ev,  pan  ym  bwriai 
par;  a  minnau  y  lie  yr  oedd 
yntau,  a  gadael  i  mionaa  ei 
vwrw  ev  a  phar.  A  hyny  yw 
lleiav  peth  4  gymerav  y  gsnto." 


That  was  communicated  to  Hyny  4  vynegid  i  Oronwj 

Goronwy  the  Splendid.  Bevr. 

«  Well,"  said  he  then :  "  it  is  "  le,"  ebai  yntau :  *«dir  yw 

indispensable  for  me  to  do  that*  imi  wneuthur  hyny.    My  ngwyr 

My  good  and  loyal  men,  and  my  da  cywir,  Q*m  teulu,  a*m*  brtidyr 
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kindred,  and  my  foster-brothers, 
u  there  of  you  ene  that  will 
receitre  the  blow  instead  of 
me?" 

"There  is  not,  doubtless," 

they  then  auswered. 

And  on  account  of  its  being 
refused  by  tiiem  to  suffer  a  blow 
for  Iheir  lord,  ihey  are  called, 
from  that  time  to  this  day,  the 
third  disloyal  clan. 

Well,"  aaid  he :  I  will  re- 
ceive it." 

.  And  llien  they  twain  came  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Cynval ; 
and  then  Goronwy  the  Splendid 
stood  on  the  spot  where  Llew 

the  Correct  of  Hand  was,  wheu 
he  was  transfixed,  and  Llew  on 
the  spot  where  the  other  had 
been. 

Then  Goronwy  the  Splendid 
says  to  Llew,  My  lord,  since 
it  was  through  the  wicked  dc- 
rice  of  a  woman  that  I  have 
done  to  thee  what  I  have  done, 
1  now  crave  of  thee,  for  the  sake 
oi  heaven,  the  flao^  I  see  oa  ilie 
side  of  the  rivei  ,  dud  permit  me 
to  place  it  between  me  and  the 
stroke.*' 

"Certainly,"  said  Llew,  **  1 
will  not  refuse  thee  that." 

"  Well,"  says  the  other,"  may 
heaven  reward  thee  1*' 

And  then  Goronwy  took  the 
flag  and  placed  it  between  him 
and  the  throw.  Then  Llew 
flung  at  him  with  the  javelin, 
and  he  pierced  the  flag  through, 
and  him  also  through,  so  that 
his  back  was  broken  :  and  thus 
Goronwy  the  Splendid  was 
slain. 
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maelli,  a  oes  o  hoiiawch  chwi  k 
gymero  yr  ergyd  trosovi 


Nac  oes,  dioer,"  atebynt 
wyntau. 

Ac  o  achaws  gommedda  o 

honynt  wy  ddyoddcv  un  ergyd 
dros  eu  hargiwydd,  y  cclwir 
wyntnu,  er  hyny  hyd  heddyw, 
trydydd  anniwair  deulu. 

**  le,"  ebai  eve :  "  mi  ei  cy- 
merav.** 

Ac  yna  y  doynt  ell  dau  hyd 
kr  \kn  avon  CynvaU  ac  yna  y 
sevis  Goronwy  Bevr  yn  y  vka 
ydd  oedd  Llew  Uawg^fes,  pan 
y  bwrid  ev,  a  Llew  yn  y  v^n 
ydd  oedd  yntau. 


Yna  y  dy  wawd  Goronwy  Bevr 
wrth  Llew,  "  Arglwydd,  canys 

o  ddrygystryw  gwrai^  y  gwneu- 
thum  iti  i\  wneuthum,  mionau  k 
archav  iti,  er  nev,  y  llech  k  welav 
•ir  Ian  yr  avon,  a  gadael  imi 
ddodi  h6no  y  rhyngov  ag  y  dyr- 
nawd." 


*•  Dioer,"  ebai  Llew,  "  ni  yth 
ommeddav  o  hyny." 

"  le,"  eba  yntau,  "nev  k  dalo 

iti !" 

Ac  yna  cymerai  Goronwy  y 
llech  ac  ei  dodes  y  rhyngto .  ac 
yr  ergyd.  Yna  y  bwriai  Llew 
ev  ag  y  par,  ac  y  gwant  y  llech 
drwyddi,  ac  yntau  trwyddo,  yni 
thyr  eigevn :  ac  y  ilas  Goronwy 
Bevr. 
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And  ihc  fl  »g  remains  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Cynval,  in 
Ardiidwy,  havincr  the  hole 
through  it ;  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  siill  called  the  flag  of  Go- 
ronwy.* 


Ac  yno  mac  y  llech  ar  lun 
avon  Cynval,  yn  Ardudwy,  ag 
y  twU  drwyddi;  ac  oa  chaws 
hyny  etwa  y  gelwir  hi  Llech 
Goronwy. 


LLYN    V  MORWYNION. 


Tlien  Llew  ihe  Correct  of 
Hand  the  second  Un\e  took 
possession  of  the  country,  and 
governed  it  prosperously.  And, 
according  to  wh^t  the  history 
says,  he  was  sovereign  after- 
wards overGwynedd. 

And  thus  concludes  the  Ma- 
binogi  of  Math. 


Yntau  Llew  Llawgyfes  eil- 
waith  4  oresgynwys  y  wiad,  ac 
fci  gwicdychwys  yn  llwyddian- 
nuH.  A  herwydd  y  dyweda  y 
cyvarwyddid,  ere  a  vu  arglwydd 
gv*edi  hyny  ^r  Wynedd. 

Ac  cvelly  tcrvyna  Mabinogi 
Math. 


•  The  stone  here  alhultul  1o  w;i»  standiiip;  williin  nii  mury  ;  I>ut  i(  docs 
not  remuin  lliere  nuw.    It  had  a  hole  through  the  midilh'  nc  irly. 
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DEATH  OF  DUNWALLON« 

WRITTEN  BY  TBS  LATE  MR.  COODWItf. 


•      •      •      *      •      It  is  decreed, 
DtuiwaUon,  thou  must  fall ;  for  oaost  thou  bear 
To  mark,  wide  floating  on  tlio  unseen  l)last, 
Rome's  Kprcadin^  luiinL-r.s or  canst  thou  uomov'd 
Behold  the  faichiuiLs  uf  the  fuc  dyed  red 
With  BritMh  blood  ?  or  liear  the  hostile  ilioat, 
Indignant  bursting  from  the  phalanx  strong, 
Rinj]j  ll!ron«_';h  l!iy  riHfive  vallios'    No!  thy  old  eycs 
WomUI  biiiai  t  wjtii  weeping,  and  thy  noble  blood, 
Aroused  by  generous  indignation,  flush 
Thy  wrinkled  oheek.   Yes,  yes !  thy  valiant  soul 
Would  scorn  to  hrnd  lu'nrnlii  Iho  hostile  yoke. 
And  live  a  slave;  perish  tli'  igiiulilc  thonj^ht! 
While  free,  'tis  belter  fur  to  seek  the  grave. 
Than  H? e  when  liherty  is  gone. 

Think  well, 
Dunwallon,  of  thy  lo&s:  a  tender  wife, 
llic  only  solace  of  declining  .'i;.^e. 
Torn  trom  thy  arms,  perchance  tio  longer  breathes. 
Or,  brtntliintr,  liv(  s  a  s[:ive.     Distracting  thought! 
She  never  more  shall  cull  refrcsliirjir  lierlis 
In  the  green  forest,  or  Uiy  milk  nrepare. 
When  sleeps  the  inn ;  nor  on  tno  niounfain*s  side. 
With  thick  woods  covered,  fend  the  wandering  herdSy 
Singing  swret  son^s  of  love.    Alas!  those  days 
Of  peace  and  happnicss  arc  fled  away, 
And  nought  but  misenr  remains.  No  more 
A  long  the  forest  shall  I  orge  my  steps. 
When  gleams  the  morn,  to  seek  the  prowling  wolf, 
Or,  wearied,  hie  me  to  my  distant  hut, 
When  night  approachetli,  for  nor  hut  have  I, 
Nor  wife  to  oneer  me  with  her  smiles* 

But  see  I 

Thro'  clouds  dark  rolling  bursts  the  silver  moou 
With  mild  irradiancc,  and  ber  lucent  beams, 
Cast  o*er  the  gory  faces  of  the  slain, 
^lake  ray  soul  sad  ;  for  many  a  hm^r- loved  friend 
•Sleeps  unavenged  on  the  corpse* strewed  field. 
Where  plundering  Bonians  clasp,  with  bloody  arms, 
My  connlrymcn.   Ah,  how  reversed  the  scene  I 
Yon  sleeping  warriors  beheld  this  morn 
Breaking  with  lieaut>  lliroufrh  tlie  nutiintatn  misis, 
Tliuugbtless  of  death ;  and  tu  the  riMiig  bun 
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Gave  Uie  broad  surface  of  each  ample  sliielt!, 
Flashing  irradiancc  ;  wliilst  harshly  (f^roaned 
Tbeir  sithe-ariufd  chariots  o'er  Uio  girassjr  plains, 
Commiugling  with  Iheir  apear-bells;  then,  at  once* 
ReDding  the  air  with  universal  aboots, 
Tbejr  rush'd  to  haitle.    O,  Mwas  a  nobto  fight! 
For  patriot  ardur  glow'd  io  every  breast, 
Fir*a  the  blood,  aud  nervM  each  warrior  arm 
With  doable  loliaeaco. 

Belovcfl  ff  lends ! 
Noble  compatriots !  I  lament  your  doom. 
With  beartfelt  sorrow ;  suro  the  gods  will  bad 
Their  death- wing'd  ligblnings  'gainst  tlio  plunderers  file^ 

Who  leiive  tlicir  country,  and,  in  foroi^u  climes. 
Pour  lell  desiructioa  through  the  tranquil  vales» 
And  cause  red  murder,  wiUi  his  gory  hands, 
To  olasp  the  btnooeot ! 

Bui  I  must  ; 
For  soon  the  sunbeams,  o'er  you  towering  hilis, 
Will  sparkle  eheerily  ,  the  hooter  then, 
As  o*er  this  plain  he  joorucys  to  the  chase, 

M  ill  sorrow  at  the  sight,  and  mark,  willi  tears, 
Those  warriors  sleeping,  who  so  lately  hurl'd 
Their  javelins  at  the  wolf. 

Come,  fidobion,  oome ! 

Taste  t!iy  old  mr»^ter's  blood  ;  in  many  ii  side 
Ut  cliicttuiu  iiasl  titou  plung'd,  and  now  {>crlorm 
Thy  duty.   Hark  I  the  spirits  of  the  slain, 
Borne  on  the  clouds  iethcreal,  invoke 
M>  lingering  soul.    Yc  s()irils  of  the  blcstl 
Bear  mu  to  happiness :  I  come  !  f  fly ! 

(Jiiubs  himself,) 


TOPOGRAPIUCAL  N0TIC£S. 

PAAISU  OF  MCIVOD,  MOMCOUEKYSUIIIL. 
BY  O.  M. 

[^Continued  Jromp,  331.] 

Seciion  4.  Geology,  Sbt7,  MouniaifUt  ^ocks,  Mkm^  MmeralSm 
SoU,  Where  valleys  are  of  considerable  leog^h,  and  their  western 
ends  not  far  from  uplands,  from  whence  the  subsiding  diluvial  cur- 
rents flowed  with  considerable  rapidity,  the  character  of  the  soils  at 
the  ej^treme  ends  of  such  valleys  will  be  dilTercuL   The  soils  of 
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the  western  rnrls  will  he  found  to  havo  greater  portions  of  rounded 
pebbles,  gravel,  and  sand  in  their  composition ;  while,  lower  down, 
the  waters  would  have  only  the  finer  pririicles  of  soil  to  deposit 
gradnally,  us  tl.ey  proceeded  more  slowly,  and  so  a  more  cohesive 
and  ferUle  matrix  of  vegetation  would  be  formed.  Such  is  the 
case  in  the  valley  of  M eivod  :  the  western  end  it  chiefly  composed 
of  a  free  •working  soil»  of  various  depths^  on  a  substratum  of 
gravel,  fertile  in  grain,  turnips,  and  sown  grasses ;  lower  in  the 
valley,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  the  soil  is  more  argillaceous, 
and  agrees  well  with  wheat,  beans,  oats,  and  tap-rooted  vegetables, 
and  the  pastures  abound  more  in  grasses  of  a  feeding  quality* 

The  diluvial  current,  in  all  this  tract  of  country,  seems  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  west,  or  west  by  north ;  for,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  QaiU  yr  Ancr,  near  the  villagey  is  a  vast  deposition  of 
minute  gravel,  in  quadrangular  grains,  heaped  up«  many  yards 
in  depth,  nj^ainst  a  steep  rock  of  gray  indurated  stone,  by  the  eddy 
formed  on  the  meeting  of  two  currents,  one  on  each  side  the  rock. 
Hence  it  mav  be  worthy  of  observation,  whether  larger  beds  of 
gravel,  in  this  district  of  €a$t  and  wrsi  mountains,  may  not  be  de- 
posited at  the  eastern  rather  than  at  the  western  extremities  of 
lulls,  especially  if  they  end  abruptly,  with  a  valley,  or  glen,  on 
each  side. 

Here  are  no  organic  remains  found,  excepting  maiks  of  cockle- 
shells on  broken  fragments  of  gray  monntain  rocl%,  slightly  cal- 
careous, on  the  surface  of  a  rocky  eminence,  north  of  the  village 
called  Cevn  Caregog. 

Mountains,  The  Ci/^nru  (of  course  the  aborigines)  who  first 
settled  here,  seem  to  liave  had  a  preddection  for  the  term  gallt^ 
for  a  clifif,  ascent,  or  a  steep  hill ;  as  there  are  no  less  than 
eight  such  places  within  the  parish,  or  on  its  margin,  bearing  this 
name* 

1.  Galli  Goch,  tlie  russet  or  brown  ascent,  on  the  north-west 
border,  and  adjoining  the  parish  of  Han  Vyllm. 

2.  Gnlli  y  Gadcr,  the  fort-ciiff,  a  towcrin;;  eminence,  with  its 
escarpment  to  the  east,  overlooking  the  basin-like  vale  of  Llan- 
vechain  ;  this  is  also  on  the  border  of  the  parish  of  Llan  Vyilin, 
and  a  continuation,  as  well  as  the  eastern  termination,  of  No.  1 . 

3.  Gallt  Ihn,  or  Hen  A lU,  the  old  fort,  on  the  border  of  the 
parish  oi  Llanvcchuin,  with  a  British  encautptncnt,  of  several  cir- 
cumvallations,  on  its  summit,  and  facing  another  Britis^h  fort  on 
the  south  of  tlie  Vymwy,  in  the  township  of  Trev-nannau,  called 
the  Ga«r«  This  last  is  near  the  fourth  i;ra//^,  called  Qailt  y  wraelh 
or  tlie  ascent  which  exercised  the  lungs  of  the  hag* 

6,  OaUtjf  Main^  with  sis  escarpment,  facing  the  township  of 
that  name,  and  towering  in  proud  eminence  above  all  the  rest,  so 
as  to  be  conspicuous  from  the  Wrekin,  and  the  plain  of  Salop.  It 
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ro?rnmnf!<5  a  view  a  circular  horizon  many  miles  in  diameter; 
lo  jiorth,  tlif  Bcrwyn  range;  to  lh«  cas^  the  limestone  rnclcs 
©r  Svrhdin,  Porili  y  waen,  and  Llan  y  niyiuich,  with  llie  bold 
serpeuLinc  lireddin  proudly  overlooking  the  Severn  at  its  basd 
and  crowned  'with  a  column,  erected,  by  a  Montgomeryshire 
sabscription,  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Admiral  Rodney 
over  the  French  Count  de  Grassc,  in  1782  ;  to  the  south,  the 
even-ridged  Cordilleras  of  DigoU  Vynydd  and  Ceri;  and,  to  the 
west,  the  outposts  of  the  round  shouldered  Pundumon.  The  body 
of  this  extensive  hiil,  ofGallt  y  Main,  consists  of  excellent  build- 
ing stones,  of  the  gray  mountain  rock  spr cics,  wiiich  wi  re  entirely 
overlooked  by  our  predecessors,  who  employed  only  tmiber  and 
brick  in  building. 

6.  Gallt  yr  Aiicr,  the  Cliff  of  the  Anchorite,  so  called  from 
having,  near  its  eastern  extrcnuty,  the  rocky  bed  of  Cwyddvarch^ 
the  hermit,  the  patron  taint  of  the  oldest  church  erected  at  Meivod, 
which  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  second  section. 

7.  Oailt  Vawff  the  Great  Cliff,  steep  on  its  west  and  south 
sides;  but  now  entirely  planted  with  larch,  by  the  Right.  Hon., 
Ch.  W.  W.  Wynn,  and  by  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  Bro«n. 

8.  GalU  y  Goethwch^  separated  only  by  a  glen,  and  the  bed  of 
the  meandering^  Brogan,  from  Qallt  Goch^  No«  1.     Gallt  y 

Goethwdi  i-  supposed  to  be  a  mutation  ofGallt  y  Gocd-hwch^  the 
Cliff  of  the  Wild  Sow.  It  overlooks  the  valley  of  Nant  y  Meich- 
iaid,  or  the  Glen  of  the  Swineherds  ;  and  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  tlie  glen  is  Bwlcli  y  Cibau^  the  J'ass  of  the  Husks,  or  A  corn - 
shells.  These  tliiee  names,  all  in  a  line,  may  affor:!  nialt-T  of 
curious  speculation  for  such  antiquaries  as  may  veuunc  to  nmavi  I 
the  mytnological  triad,  which  mentions  Henwen^  the  sow  of 
DaltwairDiJben,  led  by  Coll  ab  Collvrewi,  the  magician,  grappling 
her  bristles,  through  earth  and  sea,  from  Cornwall  to  Gwent, 
from  Gwent  to  Dyved,  from  Dyved  to  Arvoo,*  &c. 

Of  the  GaUiau,  or  GeUtydd,  above  described,  Nos.  5  and 

6  are  tlic  summits  of  a  ridge  extending  from  east  to  west  along 
the  middle   of  the  parish,  having  the  valley  of  the  Vyrnw-f  on 

the  «oufh,  and  the  valley  of  the  Brogan  on  the  north.  These 
afibrd  better  materials  for  buildin^j  ;  nd  covering;  of  roads  than 
any  parallel  ridges  on  either  side;  those  on  llic  south  of  the 
Vyriivvy,  especially,  affording  only  perj^liablc  shale. 

Minerals.  In  GalU  y  Main^  some  levels  have  been  driven  by 
different  adventurers,  and  a  few  strings  of  lead  ore  cniiccd  lla  ui 
to  expend  considerable  sums  of  money.  They  have,  at  length, 
paid  their  bills^  and  retired,  not  without  hopes  of  finding  ilie 
capricious  goddess  of  hidden  treasures  more  propitious  elsewhere, 

*  See  Csmbro  Briton,  tol.  ii.  p.  433. 
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Nothing  conduces  more  to  deceive  the  inexperienced  miner  to 
roD  risks,  and  to  ransack  the  viscera  of  mother  earth  at  random* 
than  the  delusive  appearances  of  the  various  combinations  of  iron 
and  sulphor,  whicn  exhibit  themselves  upon  the  surface  without 
their  being  connected  with  iron-stone  of  any  value,  or  with  the 
mineralized  ores  of  lead,  or  of  any  other  metallic  substance.  An 
outlet  of  chalybeate  water  depositing  ochre  of  iron,  a  sulphureous 
spring  turning  a  shilling  yellow  by  friclion,  or  giving  a  blackiali 
colour  to  a  common  shale  rock,  or  even,  in  some  instances,  causing 
the  sulphuretted  stone  to  ignite  in  a  good  coal  fire,  all  these  are 
considered,  by  the  ignorant,  as  indications  of  metallic  or  fossil 
stores,  of  unknown,  and  of  course  immense,  value,  lying  at  no 
great  distance  from  these  favorable  symptoms.  That  the  mere 
miner  should  be  deluded  by  such  appearances,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at;  but  that  a  species  of  professors  in  mineralogy,  who 
superintend  coal-works  in  Staliordshire  and  (  thcr  places,  should 
encourage  the  searching,  boreing,  and  sinking  lor  coal,  where  no 
coal  COM  be  expected,  l:«trays  a  principle  more  culpable  than  mere 
ignorance*  I  nave  enlarged  upon  this  subject  with  no  other  view 
than  to  put  proprietors  of  land,  as  well  as  Others  who  are  inclined 
to  risk  their  deposits  in  a  subterranean  lottery,  upon  their  guard. 
Were  survfvor?  always  to  carry  in  their  mind  the  geological  map 
of  Englanti,  ilicy  could  not  well  advise  iheir  employers  to  sink  for 
coal  where  noiio  of  its  c  [isiaut  accompaniments  are  to  be  iuund 
within  any  is_aiOiiablc  distance. 

Besides  the  visible  aiul  natural  appearances  of  the  various  com- 
binations of  iron  and  sulphur,  which  often  deceive  the  inexpe- 
rienced, he  is  also  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  a  superstitious  ere. 
dulity,  the  unfounded  notions  of  supernatural  agency.  The  belief 
in  the  pliant  nod  of  the  divining  rod,"  cut  on  a  certain  day,  and 
at  a  favorable  hour  of  the  moon,  has  not  yet  Quitted  the  bosom 
of  the  lunatic  delver  for  hidden  treasures.*   Hollow  sound  under 

•  A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Roviow,  says,  with  a|>pareDt  seriousness, 
**The  employment  of  the  divmuig  rod,  when  umployed  to  discover 
W€  or  m«lff/,  was  associated  with  many  superstitions  observaaoes. 
The  fact,  however,  of  the  diseoveiy  by  wtttr  being  efl'ectcd  by  it  when 
held  in  thr  !ir\iids  of  certain  pprsnnH  scrms  indubitable."  The  reviewer 
proceeds  to  state,  ^*  that  the  parties,  whose  names  were  well  known  to 
many  readers  of  the  review,  were  utterly  ineapable  either  of  deceiving 
others,  or  being  deceived  tiiemselves/'  He  neat  gives  the  following 
nanadve  from  a  Norfolk  correspondent : 

"  '  Jan. 21, 1818.  It  is  just  fifty  years  since  Laily  N.,  then  sixteen  yenrs 
old,  was  on  a  visit,  u  iih  her  family,  at  a  chateau  in  Provdice,  the  owner 
of  which  wanted  to  Uud  a  spring  to  suoply  bis  houiic,  aud  ior  that  pur- 
pose he  sent  for  a  pfwael  who  could  do  so  with  a  twig.  The  i:nglish 
party,  tlioagh  incredulous,  accompanied  the  diviner,  who,  after  w  dking 
some  way,  pronounced  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  object  of  his  search, 
and  they  accordingly  dug  and  found  him  correct.    He  was  tjuitc  an 
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ihe  loot  at  every  step  at  going  up  or  (iov.  a  a  lull,  no  mor  ling  <le\V 
on  a  certain  spot,  when  all  the  siirrounding'  space  is  U*. spani;Ic(( 
with  crystal  drops,  are  favorable  uidicutious,  with  a  certain  class 
of  men,  that  the  ore  of  lead,  or  of  some  other  metal,  lies  concealed 
beneath.  And,  above  all,  certain  sounds,  heard  at  times  in  de- 
serted mines,  or  in  those  recently  opened,  are  considered  as  the 
palaver  of  the  fairies,  the  *'  doemones  montani"  of  hidden  trea- 

iiiicducaled  luaii,  and  cunld  give  iiu  account  «>f  the  facuilj'  in  him,  nor 
of  Ibe  meana  wbtoh  be  employed,  but  many  others,  he  said,  coold  do  the 
same.  The  Eni^Ilsli  parly  now  tried  Tor  lliemieives,  but  all  in  vain,  ti/l 
it  cnme  to  thr  turn  of  iMdif  N.,  when,  to  her  amazement  and  alarm,  she 
found  tliat  the  siinie  faculty  was  in  her  a^  in  the  peasant;  and,  on  her 
reiurn  to  Cngland,  she  often  exerted  it,  though  in  studious  concealment. 
When  Dr.  Hutton  publintied  Ozsnam's  researches  In  18t»:},  where  the 
oflVrt  of  llif  diviiiitifj  rod  is  treated  as  nl  '^iir^l,  r.;i<l>  N.  disputed  the 
point  ill  a  lonjf  letter  t(;  tlie  doctor,  under  a  feigned  !!it;iiat»ne  At 
length  nn  interview  look  place,  at  Woolwich,  when  the  lady  showed  tlu! 
doctor  tiie  experiment,  and  dincovcred  a  spring  in  a  field  which  he  had 
lately  bought  near  the  new  college,  then  bnildin>;.  The  same  field  be 
has  since  sold  to  tin*  rolW'ixe;  and  for  a  larger  price  in  consenuoncc  of 
the  ypriiig.  Lady  N.,  lius  morning,  showed  the  experiment  to  Lord  G., 
Mr.  S.f  and  me,  in  the  park  at  W.  She  took  a  thin,  forked,  Attzel  twig, 
about  ten  inches  long,  and  held  it  by  the  end,  the  joint  pointing  down- 
w;o<ls.  W  hen  she  (  amc  to  a  place  where  water  was  under  the  frronnd, 
the  twig  unniediately  hen t,  and  the  motion  was  more  or  less  rapid  as  she 
approached  or  withdrew  from  the  spring.  When  just  emr  It,  the  lwl|^ 
turned  ttoquiek  as  to«tui;>,  breaking  near  her  finders,  which, by  pressing 
it,  were  indented,  and  heated,  and  almost  blistered  ;  a  degree  ofri  jitalion 
was  also  visitile  in  her  face.  She  repeated  the  trial  several  times  in 
dtlfercnt  parts  of  the  park,  and  lier  stRtements  were  always  accurate. 
Anntng  those  persons  in  Kngland  who  have  the  same  faeulty,  slse  says 
she  ne\er  knew  it  so  slrorii;  in  any  as  in  Sir  C.  II.  an«l  Miss  F.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  no  eHt  el  is  produced  at  a  well  or  diteh,  or  where 
earth  docs  not  interpose  between  the  twig  and  the  water.  The  exercise 
of  the  faonlty  is  independent  of  any  volition/" 

"So  far  our  narrator,**  (adds  the  reviewer ;)  **\\\  whom,  we  repeat, 

the  most  iniplieil  eonfnlencc  ma)  lu  iilncrd.  The  faculty  so  inherent  in 
certain  persons  is  evidently  the  .same  \>ith  that  of  the  Spanish  ZuAorietf 
Ihonirli  the  latter  do  not  employ  the  hazel  twig.'* 

\\  iiat  a  strange  world  we  live  in!  What  unaccouutabio  wonders  may 
yet  be  dii4M>vered  t  \\  hat  kind  of  attnicliiin  ean  exist  between  a  sprig 
of  hazle-wood  and  water  concealed  hy  several  feet  doplh  of  earth;  and 
that  sprig  held  in  the  han<l,  not  in  the  hand  ol  «mi/  or  eteri/  person,  but 
of  some  ;)cca/iai7y  filled  person,  perhaps  not  more  than  one  in  a  million  f 
Bvery  occorrenee  m  the  physical  wurld  mnst  be  either  natural  or  super- 
natural. If  the  effect  of  the  hazel  twig  in  diseevering  concealed  springs 
be  nalnral,  how  ilocs  Dr  Ilnlton  account  for  it  ?  If  it  be  supcmaturnf, 
let  Prince  Holienlue  take  the  definition  in  hand.  In  belie/  there  arc 
three  points,  a  medium  and  two  extremes.  The  latter,  arc  believing 
too  little,  and  beiieviug  loo  moch.  Anil,  sf range  as  it  may  seem,  these 
heterogencotis  extreitirv  not  uiifrcqucntfy  costcscc,  as  it  wero«  in  the 
occu|iaiioii  of  the  same  mind. 
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sures.  Tliesc  sounds,  most  probabiy,  arc  no  other  than  lUe 
natural  effect  of  the  dropping  of  water  from  the  roof  into  the  iUt 
of  the  level ;  and  the  sounds,  once  generated,  reverberating  in 
multiplied  echoes  from  side  to  side,  until  they  play  upon  the  drum 
of  the  ear  of  the  astonished  miner,  scarcely  able  to  breathe  at  the 
nioutli  of  tlic  level,  who  fancies  the  f^oimds  to  be  in  imitation  of 
tlie  various  operations  belonging  to  his  own  craft.*  Some  miners 
also  believe  that  llie  elves  of  the  mines  ure  at  some  kind  of  work, 
Dot  only  in  deserted  levels,  but  also  where  mineral  riches  lie  cuu- 
cealedy  and  never  opened  by  the  hand  of  man.  To  prove  this 
childisbness  of  intellect,  I  need  only  produce  here  a  copy  of  an 
original  letter  sent  by  a  Flintsbire  miner  to  a  freeholder  in  this 
parish,  who  had  taken  him,  a  few  years  back,  to  view  either  a  sul- 
phureous or  ochreous  spring,  of  no  public  notCi  upon  his  estate* 

*•  Mr.  ,  this  is  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  company  that  I 

mentioned  has  not  given  me  an  answer;  but  still  I  am  in  as  good 
iiojics  us  before  :  pray  give  a  look  over  iip  and  down  ul)ont  them 
wells  as  we  walk'd,  that  is,  heaiken  if  you*d  hoar  any  noise 
above  'em,  and  I  bejj  you'll  take  notice  about  you;  and,  if  ynu 
hear,  put  some  mark  as  uoUce  if  you  happen  to  meet  with  it,  and 
do  it  as  your  oppertunity  answers.  And  if  you  please  to  send  me 
a  line,  !  shall  either  come  or  send  an  sumcient  answer  to 
satisfic  you  for  your  trouble ;  but  still  I  am  sure  there  is  metal. 
So  I  conclude  :  from  your  well  wisher,  J.  VV. 

Seciion  5.  Old  Mansion-houses,  Men  of  Note,  jrc.  Remains  of 
antiquity  within  the  parish  are  but  few,  and  those  that  are 
will  not  excite  much  curiosity.  Dr.  Powell,  vicar  of  the  parish, 
Camden,  and  Mr.  Price,  ot  Llan  Vyilin,  have,  in  succession, 
given  their  opinion  that  the  Roman  Mcdiolanum  lay  at,  or  near, 
Mcivod.  They  grounded  their  conjecture^,  1st,  on  names  of 
places  in  the  vicinity,  such  as  Gvucirrjlawdd  y  porih,  (port-meadow), 
pentre*  Gov,  (Smithfield),  &c.  2d,  Foundations,  floors,  pave- 
ments, hearths,  &c.  had  been  discovered."  All  these  are  but  the 
bubbles  of  a  warm  imagination ;  for,  1st,  Similar  names  of  fields 
and  places  an  t  o  be  found  elsewhere,  far  enough  from  any  Roman 
station:  2d,  By  digging  to  cot  foundations,  holes  for  gateposts, 
&c.,  in  valleys  having  a  substratum  of  pebbles  and  gravel,  the 
former  material  may  be  Irequeutly  found,  and  laid  by  the  dduvial 
waters  so  close  and  level,  that  tlie  unwary  spectator  might  iiastiiy 

•  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  though  gntcil  unh  a  powerful  nnnd  upon  most 
subjects,  was  nevertheless  a  arm  believer  In  the  exittenco  and  rcnUty  of 
the  beings  which  are  oalled  *'  knockers  in  minM,"  There  are  sonic 
curious  IctttMs  <>r  his  on  the  suhjeel.  which,  if  not  already  published  in 
the  Camhro  liiitun,  might  appear  la  a  future  nuiuhcr  in  tUc  Cambrian 
Quarltrly  Magazine, 
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prououuce  ihem  to  have  been  a  causeway,  a  pavement,  a  Roman 
road ;  and  these  tttata  of  rounded  pebbles,  if  coloored  by  ochre, 
or  other  mmeral*  eo  as  to  reaetnble  the  agency  of  fire,  would  also 
be  Roman  hearths.  All  these,  if  ever  disoovered,  prove  nothing, 
without  other  corroborating  accompaniments,  and  those  indispu- 
tably of  Roman  origin;  such  as  a  quadrangular  camp,  arms, 
utensils,  coins,  &c.  There  is  no  evidence  of  either  of  these  having 
ever  been  found  in  tlie  vicinity.  The  Roman  Uriconiurn  is  incon- 
testibly  fixed  at  Wroc-caester,  near  the  Wrekm,  the  Uinlle  Vrccon  of 
Llywarch  Hen,  in  the  sixth  ceatury ;  and  wheieTer  the  sites  of 
Ruiumum  and  Medhlanum  lie,  thev  must,  in  reference  to  Mmu 
Heririf  be  in  places  far  east  and  north  from  Meivod ;  which  is  out 
of  every  stated  distance  from  the  other  stations  in  the  intioerartes. 

2,  Hen  aiWR,  (old  river.)  Tradition  would  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  the  junction  of  the  two  forks  of  the  Vymwy  was  much  lower 

down  the  valley  than  it  is  at  present.  There  are  some  circum- 
stances fnvorabfe  to  this  8upposifir>n  ;  ?nr!i  as  the  name  continued 
from  ap;c  to  ai^e,  and  cavities  here  and  there  (in  the  supposed  line 
of  the  old  river)  tilled  with  water,  and  stored  with  eels,  pike,  Stc. 
Vynddclxv^  in  the  twelfth  century,  says  of  Meivod,  Handy i  ryd 
rung  y  duy  atfon.'  He  must  have  taken  this  old  channel  for  one 
avon,  and  the  Ptnarth  rill,  scarcely  flowing  in  a  dry  snmmer,  for 
the  other  avoJt ;  as  the  present  bed  of  the  Vyrnwy,  under  Pen  y 
Llan,  could  not  be  included  in  the  bard's  description*  But  Iiad 
the  Owddyn  branch  once  flowed  in  this  dircctl  >n,  through  the 
township  of  Dyfnjn,  and  fornKd  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
churchyard,  and  jciiiod  tlic  Bamv  below,  in  the  touiioSip  of  Main 
or  Yslum  Colwyn,  the  track  of  so  considerable  a  river  would  have 
been  continuous,  and  still  definable.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case :  several  hundred  yards  between  the  cavities  are  completely 
level,  so  as  to  indicate  that  no  river  ever  flowed  that  way.  Hiese 
hollows,  then,  that  are  called  ken  avon  by  the  peasantry,  may  be 
no  other  than  diluvial  excavations,  wliicli  so  many  thousands  of 
years  liave  not  been  able  to  fill  up  with  alluvial  depositions. 
Such  hollows,  or  cavities,  containing  water,  on  a  clayey  sub- 
stratum, may  be  met  with  elsewhere.  We  are,  therefore,  led  to 
conclude,  that  the  two  forks  of  the  Vyrnwy  always  united,  where 
they  now  unite,  at  the  eastern  point  of  the  parish  of  Llan  Gyniw. 

Intrenchmenis,  Though  on  the  marshes  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  within  from  two  to  three  miles  of  Offa's  dyke,  at  Llan  Dyssilio, 
yet  this  parish  contains  but  few  fortifications,  i.  On  the  summit  of 
Oallt  yr  Ancr,  west  of  the  village,  is  a  British  encampment,  with 

circumvallalions  enclosing  the  whole  of  the  level  area.  Our 

ancestors  laid  no  claim  to  Roman  prudence,  for  they  seldom 
thouLiht  of  securing-  water  within  their  camps.  Strength  of  position 
was  their  lirst  object,  and  imprct^nnbility  and  springs  of  water 
were  but  scldoin  found  together.    To  remedy,  in  some  degree. 
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the  want  of  a  spring  within  the  ramparts  of  liiis  cauij),  its  i^arrison 
excavated  seven  or  eight  wells  in  the  solid  rock  to  ret.iin  rain- 
water, which  atill  continue  to  aoBwer  their  original  design .  2.  At 
the  eastern  end  of  QaUM  v  Mam,  a  foM  and  embanlcmenl  connect 
the  hill  with  a  deep  dingle  called  CeunaiU  mawr.  This  was 
intrnded  to  defend  the  pass  of  Bwlch  y  CibaUf  and  is  contiguous 
to,  and  in  full  sight  of,  the  circular  intrenchments  on  Hen  Allt, 
already  noticed.  On  the  south-western  boundary  of  the  parisfi  is 
another  foss  called  Ciavjddllesg^  which  mig-ht  have  been  intciMled 
to  guard  the  pass  of  Bwlch  Aeddan,  The  adjunct  llcs^j^  (weak  or 
fragile^)  might  have  been  imposed  in  derision^  by  the  opponents 
of  the  party  who  formed  the  embankment*  Two  or  three  circular 
iDtrencbmeots  are  in  its  victnity»  but  all  of  them  within  the 
adjoining  pariah  of  Ouilafield. 

Old  Mansio7i9,  The  gavellcind  tenure,  in  partltionini^  an  estate 
between  all  the  sons  of  a  proprietor^  bad  a  panperiaiog  tendency 

to  reduce  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  where  such  a  custom 
was  observed,  in  an  equal  state  of  in8ig:nificaiicy.  Suppose  a 
gentleman  in  those  days  to  have  a  rentroll  of  500/.  a  year,  equal 
to  10,000/.  at  this  time:  and  iiis  estate,  at  his  death,  to  be 
divided  between  6ve  sons,  they  would  have  100/.  a  year  each. 
Again,  in  the  next  generation,  the  lOOi.  a  year  might  possibly  be 
shared  among  four  sons,  so  as  to  have  25/.  a  year  each  \  and  so 
ODy  until  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  esquire  of  500/.  a  year, 
would  have  only  a  pedigree  to  shew,  and  even  tliat,  with  most  of 
them,  would  soon  be  forgotten.  A  peasant  tnav  be  now  knee- 
deep  in  mud,  opcnint^  a  drain,  on  land  where  Ins  .aiceslor  might 
have  been  galloping  over,  either  to  let  fly  his  hawk  at  a  partridjje, 
or  his  arrow  at  a  stag.  The  only  preservative  against  the  gteneral 
wreck  of  landed  property  by  gavelkind,  was  the  chance  of  an 
estate  descending  to  an  only  aon,  and  that  son  marrying  an  heiress 
similarly  circumstanced.  Such  consolidations  of  landed  property 
happening  several  times  in  succession,  aided  by  the  abolition  of 
the  gavelkind  tenure  and  grants  from  the  crown,  have  brought 
under  one  rentroll  some  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  kingdom. 

The  old  mansions  in  this  parish,  where  their  proprietors  for- 
merly resided  in  the  midst  of  their  tenantry,  have  long  ago,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  been  converted  into  farm-liouses. 

The  chief  mansion-house  in  a  townsbip,  very  commonly  went  by 
the  name  of  that  township  :  and,  in  some  instances,  the  township 
had  its  name  from  the  mansion.  Which  of  these  obtains  in  any 
given  instance,  may  be  known  from  the  signification  of  the  name^ 
wbeilier  it  means  a  tract  of  country,  or  a  local  situation. 

I.  BeginuiiiGp  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  parish,  in  the 
township  of  Trev-nannan,  we  have  Trw^nwrnau  hall,  once  the 
property  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Matthews,  descended  from 
TUew€l}/n  Voelgrwn,  of  Main*   From  the  MatUiewa'  it  passed  by 
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marriage  lo  the  Rocke's,  and  from  them,  by  sale,  to  the  late 

Richard  Mytton,  esq.  The  nuinsioo  was  built  anew  by  tlie  last 
resident,  Mr.  Rocke.  It  n  adlraDtftgeousIy  situated  on  the  baoks 
of  tlie  falmon-rivor,  Vyrnwy ;  and  is  calculalcd  for  the  residence 
of  a  family  ot  fortune;  but  I  believe  not  occupied  as  sucli 
at  present.  The  c^^arden  in  front  of  the  old  mansion  was  decorated 
with  several  statues  in  bronze:  one  was  a  Hercules  grappling 
AntflBus;  another  was  an  Atlas  supporting  a  huge  dial  insteaaofa 
globe.  The  garden  being  close  to  a  public  road,  these  naked 
giants  were  a  great  annoyance  to  women  and  children  passing  tO 
and  from  the  market-towns  of  Pool  and  Llan  VyUin. 

2.  On  crossing  the  Vyrnwy  by  a  stone  bridge  of  several  arches^ 
we  come  to  Pont  yscowryd  house,  a  mansran  of  the  Mytton's  for 

many  generations.  The  first  of  the  name  resident  here,  was  John, 
fourth  son  of  Richard  Mytton,  esq.  of  Halston  :  and  tlic  last  was 
Richard  Mytton,  who  married  Dorothy,  heiress  of  Br —  Wynn, 
esq.  of  Garlh,  in  GuiisEeld,  which  thenceforward  was  preferred 
as  the  family  mansion.  It  is  evident  that  this  house  took  its  name 
from  the  hndge  close  by  it.  I  cannot  make  any  sense  of  the  word 
ytcowrtftU  Pont  tfsgyryd  means  the  rugged  bridge;  a  name,  per- 
haps, properly,  though  sarcastically^  applied  to  the  first  attempt 
at  a  timber  bridge  at  this  place.  Now  it  is  not  a  pont  yigyryd^ 
but  a  pont  gM^  (a  narrow  or  confined  bridge.) 

3.  Fuerm,  (farm,)  in  the  township  of  Cevn  Ilyvnog,  formerty 

Stryd  y  Vyrnwv,  w^is  once  the  residence  of  the  Lnwton's  :  itj^nssed 
by  marriage  to  the  Farry's,  of  Main  ;  and  now,  by  purchasey  it  is 
the  property  of  Gen.  Da!la«,  Eovcmor  of  St.  Iltlciia. 

4.  Ystum  ColwyUf  in  the  township  of  the  same  name,  was  the 
residence  of  a  long  line  of  proprietors  tracing  their  descent  from 
Edwin  lord  of  Englefield,  tlie  t!hird  link  from  tiuwcl  dda,  pnuce 
of  all  Wales,  in  the  tenth  century.  Edwin  ranks  the  eighth  among 
the  6fteen  noble  tribes  of  North  Wales.  He  bore  argent  a  cross 
flory  engrailed  sable  between  four  Cornish  choughs.  Idnerth 
£en-vraff| (Grosted,)  lord  of  Maesbroofc,  grandson  of  Edwin,  added 
to  his  grandfather*8  coat :  on  chief  azure  a  boar's  head,  couped 
argent,  tusked  or,  ;utd  languod  gules.  These  arms  are  stiU 
quartered  by  the  descendants  ot  Edwin  and  idnerth. 

Recs  Thomas,  esq.  of  Ystum  Golwyn,  was  fifteenth  in  descent 
from  Idnerth.  His  daughter  and  heiress,  Dorothy,  married 
Lumley  Williames,  a  younger  son  of  Henry  WiUiames,  of  Coch- 
willan,  esq.  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon,  bv  Jane,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Salisbury,  governor  of  Denbigh  Castle,  and  third  son  of 
Sir  John  Salisbury,  knt.  and  bart.»  of  Lieweni.  Lumley  Williames*s 
grandmother  was  Barbara,  daughter  of  George  Lumley,  esq.,  son 
of  John  lord  Lumley,  which  connexion  brought  Lumley  as  a 
frequent  Christian  name  into  the  family.  There  were  three  of  the 
name  in  succession  at  Ystwu  Colwyo.    The  last  Lumley  lived 
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Ihcrc  in  1703.  Tlio  estate  went  a  second  time,  i  gogail."'*  His 
(laughtrr  nnd  heiress,  Meriel,  gave  her  hand  to  her  cousin,  Arthur 
Williamcs,  esq.  of  Mcillionydd,  in  Lleya,  and  had  issue, a  son  and 
a  daughter.  The  latter,  Meriel,  married  Robert  Williames,  esq. 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Williamef,  bart.»  of  Glan  Vorda.  Her 
brother^  Edward  Williamea,  esq.  of  Ystum  Colwyn,  married  Miss 
Lloyd,  of  Chester.  The  estate  went  a  third  time,  *'igogailJ* 
Their  daughter,  the  li dress  of  Yslum  Colwyn  and  Meillionydd, 
married  Sir  Robert  Howel  Vanghan,  bart.,  of  Nnnnau  and  Hengwrt, 
in  the  county  of  Meirionydd.  Their  family  consisted  of  tliree 
sons:  1.  Sir  Robert  Williaraes  Vaughan,  bart.  of  Nannau,  m.p. 
for  the  county.  2.  Col.  E.  W.  Vn,  Salusbury,  who,  at  the  head 
of  his  guards,  was  the  first  to  mount  the  breach  in  the  walls  of 
Valenciennes*  about  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary war ;  and  in  the  service  of  his  king  and  country,  died,  io 
the  ])rime  of  life,  lamented  by  all,  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  3. 
Grufi'ydd  IIo\veI  Vnng;hnn,  esq.  of  Riig  and  Ueng^rtt  colonel  of 
the  Mcirionydd;>Uirc  miiilia. 

5.  Main,  in  the  township  of  that  name,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  residence  of  llr/welyn  rodfjrtim, 
(lord  of  Main.)  He  bore  argent  lion  passant  sable,  within  a 
bordure  indented  gules.  Among  his  descendants  were  Matthews, 
of  Trev.nannau ;  Maurice,  of  Bryn-gwaliau ;.  Parry,  of  Main ; 
Davies,  of  Peniarth^  in  Meivod*  The  representatives  of  the 
latter,  at  this  tlme«  are,  CoK  Davies,  of  Nantcribba,  and  the  Rer« 
R.  J.  Davies,  rector  of  Aber-havesp*  Which  of  the  present 
houses  in  the  township  of  Main  was  the  residence  of  Llywelyn,  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain.  One  of  them  is  still  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  Plas  y  Mam,"  which  passed  from  the  Clyniis  of 
Glynn,  in  Arwistli,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saunders.  Llvweiyu  Voelgrwn 
was  a  descendant  of  Jorwerth  Goch,  son  of'Meredydd  ab  Bleodyn, 
prince  of  Powys. 

G.  Three  mansions  in  the  township  of  Dyfryn,  go  by  that  name. 
The  lower  Dyfryn  has  been  lately  built  anew,  in  a  most  pleasant 
situation,  by  its  present  proprietor,  Thomas  Owen,  esq.  The 
middle  hyfryn  was  once  the  property  of  Sir  Charles  lioyd,  bart* 
of  Pool  and  Moel  y  garth.  From  the  Lloyd's  it  passed  to  the 
Goddrel's  ;  from  them,  by  sale,  to  the  Rocke's,  of  Trcv -nannau  ; 
and  from  the  last  resident,  Rocke,  by  sale,  to  the  ilight  Hon. 
C.  W.  Wilbams  Wynn,  M.r.  The  upper  Dyfryn  belonged  to  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Vaughan,  descended  from  Cclynin;  an 
heiress  married —  Rocke,  of  Trev^nannau;  and  the  last  resident  sold 
it  to  Mr.  Hopkins^  the  present  occupier. 

7.  In  the  same  township  lies  Ptnire  Ow,  which,  as  before 

*  "  /  gogail,"  (to  the  distaff,)  was  an  ancient  Iaw*lerm,  when  a  fimafo 
inherited. 
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noticed,  Mr.  Price,  of  Llan  Vyllin.  would  have  to  bQ  ^  lulMirb  of 
MediolaQum.    The  first  proprietors  on  my  list  vere  named 

Phillips:  an  heiress  married  John  Lloyd,  esq*  of  Eunant:  his 
heiress  conveyed  it,  together  with  Gallt  Vawr  aod  Cil,  to  W, 
Humphreys,  esq.  of  Llwyn ;  and  their  son  transferred  the  two 

former  estates,  by  sale,  to  Mr.  Wynn. 

8.  In  the  township  of  Teirlrev,  is  the  mansion  of  Dolobran, 
(Dolau  Brdn^  or  Dol  Ebranj)oncc  the  residence  of  a  family  named 
Lloyd,  descendants  of  Cclynin,  of  Llwydiarth,  and  he  of  Alcth, 
lord  of  Dyved.  Ceiyuin  bore  sable  he-goat  argent,  attired  and 
ungulcd  or. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  U.,  Charles  Lloyd,  esq.  of  this  place, 
and  Thomas  Lloyd,  hi:^  broliiei,  became  early  converts  to  the 
tenets  of  Richard  Davies,  of  Chddiau  Codkkmp  the  first  Welsh 
quaher,  and  sufiered  much,  for  consciencseT  sake,  in  that  age  of 
bigoted  intolerance.  The  esquire  built  a  meeting-house  for 
himself  and  brethren  upon  his  own  estate,  near  Coed  Cowryd, 
which  is  still  standing.  Thontns  Lloyd  was  amonp:  the  emigrants 
to  Pennsylvania,  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  and  good  William 
Penn.  At  New  York  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  Morgan 
Jones,  and  transmitted  Ium  strange  narrative,  of  having  been  some 
months  eonvefstng  withy  and  preaching  to  a  colony  of  Welsh 
Indians,  near  the  source  of  the  it?er  Missouri,  to  his  lH«ther» 
Charles  Lloyd,  at  Dolobran ;  which  has  been  since  published  by 
the  Rev.  N.  Owen,  in  his  British  Remains.  But  this  narrative, 
like  several  others  of  Inter  dnte?,  turned  out  to  be  a  complete 
fiction.  It  had,  ho\vo\  c  r,  too  extensive  credence.  Dr.  Plott  read 
the  substance  of  it  betore  the  Hoyal  Society:  Dr.  Williams,  of 
Sydenham,  in  Kent,  included  ii  in  his  Essay  on  the  Welsh  Indians: 
and  the  eaistence  or  non-eaistence  of  the  tribe  of  Whtto  Indians 
in  Amerieay  the.  desoendanta  of  Prince  Madog's  cdoojf,  has  been 
frequently  bandied,  pro  and  con,  in  the  Gwyneddigion  Society^ 
London,  and  many  times  carried  in  the  affirmative^  as  majority 
of  votes  too  often  do  upon  the  wrong  side  of  a  quastion  be  its 
importance  and  consequence  ever  so  great. 

But,  to  set  this  question  at  rest,  I  believe  it  maybe  proved, 
from  indisputable  documents,  that  Madog  ah  Otoain  Omyncdd,  the 
supposed  discoverer  of  America  many  centuries  before  Cohimbus, 
fell  by  the  sword,  (tlie  too  frequeui  deatii  of  the  brave  in  those 
days,)  in  his  own  country.  Let  Cobmbut,  then,  the  great  and 
injaiied  Columbus,  have  every  merit  thai  is  strictly  due  to  his 
uamalied  genius* 

Charles  Uoyd,  his  brother  Thomas,  and  the  Morgan  Jones 
abOTO  mentioned,  had  been  contemporary  students  at  Jesus  College, 
Oxford ;  but  the  fable  of  the  Welsh  Indians  in  America  did  not 
oivgiAM  wilb  then.  Dr.  Powell,  in  hia  UiaUuey  of  Wales;  Hakiuyt, 
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in  his  Voyage^  ;  Sir  Tlutmn*?  Herbert,  in  his  Travels;  had  all  of  them 
previously  given  their  s  uu  tion  to  the  credibility  of  tlie  tradition 
that  Prince  Madog  hud  sailed  **  far  to  the  west,"  S^c. :  but  we 
have  r.n  rmihoritv  for  supposing  that  he  ever  sailed  btyond  Ireland, 
or  the  isle  oi  Mau  ;  or  even  that  he  tver  boarded  a  skifif,  save  over 
tlie  mtmU  of  the  Memiu  He  met,  as  10  abov«  binltd,  wiUi  a  violent 
death  in  bis  native  land ;  and  the  pisrpetratore  of  the  nefarioiu 
deed,  to  aocoant  for  hit  disappearance,  spread  a  report  that  he 
had  collected  a  6eet,  and  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  more  pacific 
aettlement*  Thie  invention  gained  credit;  and  the  iovera  of  the 
marvellous  are  scarcely  willing  to  give  up  the  point,  even  at  this 
day  ;  and  on  this  baseless  fabric*'  the  present  poet  laureate 
erected  coe  of  his  epics. 

One  of  Charles  Lloyd's  descendants,  of  the  same  name  and 
creed,  was  supposed,  hv  Ids  neighbours,  to  be  proof  against  every 
temptation  to  dislionesty.  There  were  no  banks  then  in  being, 
excepting-  that  of  England  ;  and  muucy-scriveners  were  uoi  m  hip^h 
Tepuic  ;  therefore,  happy  was  the  yeoman  or  the  peasant,  it  he 
could  prevail  00  the  esquire  of  Dolobran  to  keep  hie  savings, 
whether  •hillings  or  pounds,  a  icore  or  a  handned,  deposited  in 
hie  iron  coHef)  at  a  place  of  unsutpected  security.  The  good- 
natured  banker  continued  to  receive  deposits,  until  he  found  it 
convenient  to  decamp,  but  whether  to  his  friends  and  relations  on 
the  Delawar,  or  elsewhere,  I  am  not  informed.  The  estate  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  mortgagees,  (the  Plymouth  Windsors,)  until 
lately,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  Joseph  Jones,  esq* 
father  of  the  present  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county. 

9.  Bryn  Bwa,  in  the  township  of  Teirtrev,  has,  for  many  gene- 
rations, been  the  resideuce  of  a  faniilv  named  Pryce.  According 
to  the  WcUli  custom,  the  son  taking  the  Christian  name  of  the 
father,  for  his  own  surname,  wo  find  in  this  line,  Rees  ab  leuan, 
father  of  leuan  ab  Rhys,  and  so  on  alternately,  until  ah  Rhys, 
changed  into  pyj/cc,  became  the  permanent  surname.  In 
1070,  Reet  ab  leuan,  of  Bryn  Bwa,  married  Jane,  eldett 
daughter  of  Robert  ab  Oliver,  of  Cynhinva,  who  built  a  bridge  of 
timber  over  the  river  Owddyn,  for  the  public  good,  at  his  own 
expense.  The  stone  bridge  now  on  the  spot,  still  bears  his 
name,  Pont  Robert  ab  Oliver.  He  was  third  son  of  Oliver  ab 
Thomas,  of  Nenadd  Wen,  in  Llan  Ervul,  second  brotlier  of 
Matthew  Pryce,  esq.,  of  Newtown  hall.  Oliver  ab  Thomas,  of 
Neuadd  Wen,  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Morus  ab  leuan, 
of  Llan  Oedwyu,  third  in  descent  from  Madog  Kyffin,  the  founder 
of  the  Kjffin  familiet.  Thit  Catharine,  daughter  of  Moiut,  of 
Llan  Oedwvn,  wat  titter  to  Robert  ab  Morot,  father  of  Morut  ab 
Robert,  father  of  Catharine,  heiress  of  Llan  Gedwyn,  who  m  u  i  iod 
Owen  Vaughan^  etq,  of  Uwydiarth,  and»  by  to  doing,  united  the 
two  estates* 

NO.  IV.  di. 
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The  Tonati  ab  Rees  above  mentioned,  of  Bryii  Bwu,  who 
married  Jane  Dolivar,  was  father  of  Rees  Pryce,  father  of  Evan 
Pryce,  father  of  Rees  Pryce»  father  of  Rice  Pryce,  the  last  heir 
male  who  bore  the  name,  though  the  estate  is  stiii  in  his  family. 

10.  QaUl  FutDT,  in  the  township  of  Peniarth,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  residence  of  Humphrey  Morris^ 
gent.,  descended  from  Mael  lord  of  Maeb'enydd^  of  the  line  of 
Cadell,  son  of  Rhodri  Mawr»  prince  of  all  Wales.  It  was  soM 
by  the  Morris  family  ;  and  again  sold  by  the  late  John  Humffireys^ 
esq.  of  Llwyn,  to  Mr.  Wynn, 

11.  Coed  treVf  (or  Tre-goed,)  in  the  same  township,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  residence  of  John  Thomas, 
descended  from  Einion  Evell,  son  of  Madog  ab  Mercdydd.  His 
daughter  and  heiress,  Lowry,  married,  1st,  to  Grutl'ydd  Owaiii, 
esq.  of  Brou  y  Mam ;  and  2d,  to  Richard  VVynu,  esq.  of  Pias- 
ncwydd,  in  Llan  Silin.  The  Mam  and  QoetrS  estates  passed, 
either  by  marriage  or  sale,  to  the  Lloyd's,  of  Aber*bechan,  near 
Newtown.  The  heiress,  Lloyd,  married  Sir  Oervase  Clifton,  barl. : 
and  their  son.  Sir  Robert,  disposing  of  his  Montgomeryshire  pro*- 
pcrty,  Coed-trev  was  bought  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Brown,  ana  is, 
at  present,  the  property  of  his  son,  Charles  Brown,  esq. 

12.  Plas  Nanty  meichiaid,  or  the  Hall,  in  the  township  of  that 

name,  belonging  to  a  family  named  Owen,  who  traced  their  de- 
scent from  Jorwcth  Voel,  lord  of  Mechain,  who  bore  argent,  fess 
inter  three  fleurs  de  lis,  sable.  An  heirt  ss,  Owen,  married  the 
Rev.  W.  Roberts,  of  Loppiugton ;  and  then  son,  Owen  Roberts, 
esq.  of  VVerne,  sold  the  estate  to  Henry  W.  W,  Wynn,  esq. 

13.  Plas  uchuy  (the  upper  hull,)  in  the  township  of  'IVev- 
edryd,  and  opposite  the  old  castle  of  Mathraval,  was,  iu  1738, 
the  residence  of  the  proprietor  of  nearly  the  whole  township^ 
Nathaniel  Maurice,  esq.  a  descendant  of  Einion  Evell,  son  of 
Madog  ab  Mercdydd,  prince  of  Powys.  Einion  bore  party  per 
fess  sable,  and  argent  lion  rampart,  counterchanged  of  the  field, 
armed  and  langued  gules.  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Natlinnirl  Maurice,  married  Edward  Morris,  esq.,  of  H^nvachan, 
and  had  a  muiierous  fan)ily.  Both  estates  became,  eventually, 
ilu:  properly  of  the  surviving  daughter,  mother  of  the  preseut 
proprietor,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Roberts,  of  Oswestry. 

Men  of  Noic ;  either  native^  or  inhabitants  of,  or  otherwise  con- 
nected with,  Meivod. 

1.  Gwyddvarch,  We  have  given  as  much  of  the  history  of  this 
recluse  as  we  were  capable  of,  in  the  first  section  of  ttiese  notices, 
I'hai  he  was  among  the  earliest  propagators  of  Christianity  in 
these  parts,  is  not  improbable*  The  learned  Bishop  Tanner  held, 
that  monastic  seclusion  was  nearly  coeval  with  Christianity  in  this 
island.    ^Vherever  Gwyddvarch  was  bom,  kert  he  ended  his 
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ftscetic  life.  His  death-bed  on  the  rock,  still  bearing  his  name,  was 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Edward  Lhuyd,  when  Ik-  perambulated  Wales, 
about  the  close  of  the  sevcnte;^ntli  century  :  but  either  the  real 
name  of  the  hermit  had  been  forgotten,  or  the  topographer  caught 
the  articulaiiun  of  his  informant  impcriuctly,  for,  in  his  ms.,  the 
rockv  bed  of  the  saint  is  written  *•  Gwely  Owelvarth"  Gwydd- 
varcD,  in  hii  best  days,  had  been  a  peraoa  of  intelligenea  and 
observation,  for,  in  some  coUections  of  adages,  be  is  styled 
Gwyddvarch  Qfvarwifdd^  i.  e.  the  eloqvant  and  well-informed 
GwyddTarch, 

2.  TyMo,  though  a  son  of  the  prince  of  Powysland,  iu  its 
greatest  extent,  preferred  a  mitre  and  niche  among  the  Cambrian 
saints,  to  the  fascinations  of  a  diadem.    He  was,  however,  a  firm 

supporter  of  tbe  independence  of  the  Ikilish  cliurcli  against  the 
usurpaiions  oi  the  Roman  pontiff,  when  Augustine,  the  monk, 
undertook  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  from  paganism,  in 
the  seventh  century.  Meivod  has  no  other  claim  to  this  prelate 
than  his  being  selected  a  patron  saint  of  one  of  its  three  churches. 

In  these  "  latter  limes,"  it  might  be  considered  derogatory  tu 
the  modern  march  of  intellect, '  to  register  ecclesiastics  before 
princes^  but  here  it  is  done  in  observance  of  regular  chronology. 

3, 4*  Madog  ab  Meredydd,  and  his  son,  Gruffydd  Mmhr^  We 
have  no  evidence  that  these  princes  were  either  natives  or  inhabi- 
tants of  this  parish ;  although  they  may  have  occasionally  resided 
on  its  boundary,  in  Mathravel  castle.    Here^  however,  they  found 

their  last  place  of  settlement,  their  ultima  domut,  in  the  church  of 
Tysilio,  Meivod  must  have  been  a  favorite  spot  wit !i  Madog,  as 
he  ordered  his  body  to  be  oouveycd  tVom  Winchester,  \shere  he 
died,  to  be  deposited  here  :  and  his  sou,  Maelor,  followed  him, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  to  be  laid  in  the  same  cemetery,  in  the 
year  1191. 

5.  Cyuddelw,  (with  the  flowing  A  wen.)  By  the  laws  of  Ilowel, 
compiled  in  the  tenth  century,  the  chief  provincial  bard,  and  the 
domestic  bard,  were  two,  out  of  the  fourteen,  guests  usually  ad- 
mitted to  the  king*8  own  table.  Here  we  bring  the  bard  nearer 
to  his  prince.  The  isles  of  the  Grecian  archipelago  disputed  with 
each  oificr,  which  of  them  had  the  clearest  title  to  its  property  in 
the  bard  of  the  Iliad.  Meivod  vvill  claim  Cynddchv,  *'de  bene 
esse,"  as  an  inhabitant,  until  some  other  parish  or  (iisinct  shall 
exhibit  superior  evidence,  and  issue  its  writ  accordingly.  Length 
of  life  gave  Cynddelw  the  advantage  of  becoming  one  of  the  most 
voluminous  writers  of  his  age*  His  compositions,  published  in 
the  Archaiology,  and  some  of  them  of  great  length,  aniount  to 
forty-nine.  He  may  be  supposed  to  have  commenced  his  poetic 
career  soon  after  the  year  1133.  [Howel,  son  of  Owen  Gwynedd, 
overthrew  several  of  the  Norman  fortresses  in  South  Wale  ,  lor 
which  exploits  he  is  much  applauded  by  Cynddelw.]  [Wlien 
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Madog  succeeded  his  father,  Meredydd,  in  the  principality  of 
Powys.  The  being  chair  bard  lo  the  new  prince  was  a  sent  of 
honour;  Cynddelw  aspired  to  it,  and  was  opposed  by  Seisyllt: 
a  sharp  contest  ensued,  but  Cynddelw  succeeded.]  These  feats 
of  the  gifted  son  of  Owen  took  place  about  a.u.  i  146,  The  bard*8 
repeated  eulogies  on  the  prowess  of  the  prineet  of  Gwynedd  and 
Powys,  roused  the  indignation  of  a  seaioat  rival  for  martial  fiiina* 
lord  Rees,  of  Dinevawr,  To  appease  the  wrath  of  the  prince^ 
Cynddelw  anderwent  the  ordeal  of  writing  eight  conciliatory' 
poems ;  and  was,  at  last,  permitted  lo  include,  in  his  final  poare- 
offering:,  "  Idne«a  dy  v&r,  dy  vardd  wy?/*  "Slacken  tby  wrath, 
for  I  am  thy  bard.'* 

Cynddi-lw  rotn posed  iho  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Hnilog,  prince 
of  Powys,  ill  •  •  •  .  1150 

 on  the  death  of  Ririd  VUud, 

coosin  to  Priuoo  M «dogt  in  .  •         1 100 

 on  the  death  of  Owen  Gwynedd, 

prince  of  Nurtb  Wales,  in  .  .  •  HOO 

■  ■   on  the  death  of  Owen,  son  of  Ma- 

dog,  slain  in  Cnrag  HoTa  castle,  by  Owen wynwy  n,  his  nephew  1 187 

Among  his  last  poems  is  that  called         BtttUt  of 

LUwelpit**  in  which  he  enumerates  that  prince*8  devastations 

in  fV»wys,  titc  marches,  and  mentions  his  encampment  at 

**  Jitt/n  Gwuih,"  near  Shrewsbury.    AU  these  transactions  ' 

on  the  borders  took  place  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign 

of  King  John,  from  1907  to  .  .  .  1916 

It  appears,  from  the  above  chronological  sketch,  that  Cynddelw 
composed  poems,  &c.  during  a  peri*  d  (  f  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years,  and  that  period  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  Cam- 
brian history.  His  contemporaries,  princes  of  \ho  ihrec  ])rovinces 
of  Gwynedd,  Dyved,  and  Powys,  were  all  men  of  military  talent, 
and  capable  of  action  ;  but  what  accelerated  the  fate  of  the  whole 
was,  that  they  seldom  or  never  acted  in  concert.  When  Henry 
If.  TOwed  vengeance  against  Owen,  worthily  surnamed  Chuytuddf 
with  the  force  of  England,  Qascony,  Brabant,  the  Mntoheei  and 
even  the  unnatural  alliance  of  Powys,  at  his  heels,  how  did  the 
eagle-eyed  and  lion*heartcd  son  of  Conan  act  upon  this  emergency  ? 
Did  he  retire  beyond  the  Menai,  [upon  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  inch  a  formidable  ho.«t  of  adversaries,  determined 
upon  the  extermination  of  himscdf  and  nation,]  or  retreat  into  the 
fastnesses  of  Snowdon,  whilst  sviijinissive  terms  were  offered  to 
appease  the  wiulh  of  the  irelui  Plautagenet ?  No.'  He  met  the 
enemy  with  his  handftil  of  heroes,  *'«rsfron  Eryri**  on  tha  very 
borders  of  England.  Henry's  repeated  defeats  are  well  known. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  he  should  give  his  sturdy  neiehbonrs  such 
a  character,  in  answer  to  some  queries  proposed  to  him  by 
Emmanuel,  emperor  of  Constantinople  ;  which,  according  to 
GiralduB,  (Cambr.  Descript.  c.  8,)  was  in  these  words  : 

In  a  corner  of  this  island^  there  is  a  nation  called  WaUensetB 
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so  bold  and  daring  that  they  will  never  flinch  from  engagino; 
armed  troops,  though  they  themselves  were  naked.  They  will 
freely  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  sacrifice, 
most  rasdily,  even  their  lives,  when  honour  calls. 

Taking  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Welsh  in  those  days  into 
eonsidrntion,  it  matt  be  allowed  that,  in  comparison  with  Henry's 
gendaiiierie,  they  were  iidM;  but  their' emts  and  their  oennlry 
were  their  arme,  and  their  courage  their  armour. 

6.  '*  lijfr  Craff,  o/Meivodn"  I  When  David  ab  Owen  succeeded 

7.  **  CoUwyn^  of  MeivodJ'  '  to  the  sceptre  of  Qwynedd,  on 
the  death  of  his  brave  but  unfortunate  brother,  Howel,  he  expelled 
all  his  numerous  brothers  and  nephews  from  his  territory,  in  the 
year  1 173.  His  nephew,  Meredydd,  son  of  his  brother,  Conan, 
sought  refuge  in  Powys,  where  the  Convynian  princess  made  him 
a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Rhiwhiriaeth,  Llyssyn,  and  Coed  Talog, 
in  Montgomeryshire.  He  married  AUon,  granddaughter  of 
Uewelyn  with  the  golden  Tongue,  of  Jil,  His  son,  '*Llyr  Craff, 
was  of  Meivod,"  and,  hj  Alice,  daughter  of  Einton  ab  Seisyllt,  of 
Mathavam,  lord  of  Meirionydd,  he  had  a  son,  named  Collwyn  of 
Meivod,"  who  married  Elen,  daughter  of  Einion  ab  Llewelyn,  of 
the  tribe  of  Brochwel  Ysgythrog.  At  what  mansion  in  Meivod 
Llyr  and  Collwyn  resided,  we  are  not  informed. 

Amon^  the  descendants  of  Meredydd  ab  Conan,  are  the 
Hanmer  s,  of  Hanmer,  and  Williams*,  of  Dolanog,  and  of  Hetillys. 
Meredydd's  arms  were,  *•  Quarterly  argent  and  gules,  four  lions 
passant  countcrchangcd  of  the  field  but  Davies,  in  Itis  '*  Heraldry 
Displayed,"  p,  G6, says,  "that  all  Meredydd's  descendants,  which 
formerly  were  numerous,  bore, '  argent  two  lions  passant,  guardant 
azure.' 

8.  Davydd  Meivod,  a  poet,  who  flourished  from  about  a.  d. 
1630  to  1670. 

9.  Humphrey  Owen,  d.d.,  son  of  Humphrey  Owen,  of  Gwaelodj 
in  Nantvmeichiaid,  became  principal  of  Jenis  College,  Oxford,  on 
the  deatn  of  Thomas  Pardo,  d.d.»  in  1763,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Joseph  Hoare,  d.d.»  in  1768. 

10.  MethusaUm  /ones,   i  These  persons  became  wealthy 

11.  William  Pugh,  S  by  buying  cattle  in  Wales,  and 
selling  them  in  Kent*  The  Jormer  is  recorded,  in  "  Heraldry 
Displayed/'  p.  36,  among  the  descendants  of  Cynric  Evell.  His 
son,  (if  we  mistake  not,)  of  the  same  name,  served  the  office 
of  sheriff  for  the  county  in  1725.  The  latter  erected  a 
spacious  gallery  in  the  church,  f  )r  the  accommodation  of  at- 
tendants at  divine  worship,  and  bequeathed  a  legacy  towards  the 
support  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  for  ever.  On  his  death,  a 
pathetic  elegy,  recording  his  private  virtues  and  public  charities, 
was  composed  by  the  next,  and  the  last,  to  be  here  noticed. 

Id  Robert  Evan^  it  is  said,  never  debased  his  Awen  by  writing 
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on  prof^ino  snhjects.    Alibis  themes,  like  those  of  his  conUMnprj- 
rary,  Muiui  ab  Robcil,  of  Bala,  were  ol  tlic  serious  or  religious 
clftu.   Hit   Call  to  the  Vineyard,'*  and  hit   Penitent's  Prayer/ ' 
are  published  in  the  Blodeugerdd,  He  was  parish««1erk ;  taueht  bis 
vicar.  Dr.  S.  Pryce,  to  read  Welsh ;  and  died  in  the  almshouse. 

Seeium  6.  Popiilaftdii»  Poor.  It  is  not  oommonly  found  that 
the  number  of  innabttants  decrease,  even  in  agricultural  parishes; 
and  where  a  dimiuutton  appears,  the  correctness  of  the  ennmera* 

tion  remains  doubtful. 

The  population  of  Meivod  wns  taken  with  scrupulous  exactness, 
in  March  1798)  and  found  to  amount  to  .  1649 

In  181 1,  the  Tuimbcr  returned  to  covernment  was  but  1633 
1821,  the  uumbei  ,  more  cur  re  el,  we  beircve,  than  the 

last,  was  ....  1761 

It  is  the  increase  of  pupulalion,  aided  by  the  operation  of  the 
present  system  of  poor  laws,  and  the  disproportion  between  the 
wages  of  agricultural  labour  and  the  price  of  provisions,  that  have 
caused  the  poor  rates  to  attain  their  present  alarmbg  pitch :  and, 
if  some  new  system  be  not  adopted,  it  does  not  require  any  supers 
natural  gift  to  predict,  that  the  landed  property,  not  many  scores 
of  years  hence,  will  be  ^^wallowed  up  in  the  gulf  of  pauperism. 
The  increase  of  the  poor  rates  in  Meivod,  will  appear  from  the 
follow  lug  table,  extracted  out  of  the  overseers'  books,  from  1744 
to  lb28. 


Year, 

Pailtti  Rate. 

per  poaod. 

Bum  Mlleefeft. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£ 

». 

(f. 

1744 

Old  Rale 

37b0 

0 

4 

*• 

46 

6 

8 

1746 

« • 

0 

^ 

•  • 

60 

16 

3 

1761 

New  Rate 

3671 

1761 

•  • 

0 

6 

•  • 

91 

16 

6 

1763 

• « 

0 

7 

\Q7 

I 

5 

1705 

•  • 

0 

8 

122 

7 

4 

1767 

u 

10 

152 

9 

2 

1768 

1 

0 

*  • 

183 

11 

0 

1777 

.  ■ 

1 

2 

•  • 

214 

2 

10 

1780 

•  • 

I 

3 

•  • 

*«29 

8 

9 

1782 

■  • 

1 

4 

244 

14 

8 

1788 

1 

6 

.  * 

275 

6 

6 

1789 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

10 

336 

10 

2 

1792 

2 

0 

367 

2 

0 

17S6 

3 

6 

642 

12 

0 

1800 

• . 

6 

6 

1195 

7 

0 

1810 

•  • 

—     (a  reduction)  6 

6 

1011 

14 

6 

1820 

A  new  Rale 

4338 

6 

3 

•  • 

1352 

15 

6 

182» 

—     (a  reductiou) 

5 

5 

« • 

1167 

16 

e 

By  comparing  the  amount  collected  in  1744,  with  that  in  1820, 
it  appears  that,  for  every  penny  raised  in  the  former  year,  about 
kaif^a-crown  was  exacted  in  the  latter.  How  the  amount  of  1828 
was  brouglit  lower  than  thai  of  1820,  by  186/.,  no  reasons  have 
been  assigned,  as  none  were  required. 
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Shepherd's  Poolr^Rowlani  and  Catria  HumpkrMff, — a  TaU  of, 

the  HUU. 

Of  all  the  British  alps,  none  preseut  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
such  dreary  uninteresting  scenery  as  "huge  Piualumon  and 
few,  if  any,  with  the  exception  of  Eryri,  {ot  Snowdou,)  carry  to 
the  warm-hearted  Cambrian  so  many  intereiting  remiiuseenees  of 
olden  time. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  Ibe  Welsh  history,  this  mountain  and 
its  eipansiTe  undulary  turbaries,  were  the  scene  of  many  civil  con- 
tentions ;  and  the  numerous  heaps  of  Carneddau  are  still  to  be 
found  upon  the  ru^ed  hill :  in  somewhat  later  times,  the  mur- 
derous wnrfaro  rnmed  on  between  Owain  Cyveiliog  and  Hywel  ab 
Cadvv-m,  is  m  the  recollection  of  cvcr}^  person  possessing  a  mo- 
derate ivuowledge  of  the  history  of  Wales:  and,  last  of  all,  here 
it  was  the  heroic  Gtandwr,  for  a  considerable  time,  fixed  his 
camp,  when  struggling  to  regain  the  lost  sovereignty  of  ihc  laud 
of  his  ancestors ;  nor  could  a  better  defensive  position  be  chosen, 
ill-sailed  as  they  were  for  such  a  warfare ;  many  a  gallant  band 
of  Henry  the  fourth's  heavy-armed  horse  and  foot  never  returned 
from  "  the  bottomless  bogs  of  Pumlumon,"  In  those  days  we 
may  say,  with  Goldsmith, 

"  No  product  here  Iho  barren  hills  afford. 

But  man  nnd  steel,  fhc  soldier  and  his  sword; 
No  vcrnni  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 
liut  winter,  lingVing,  chills  the  lap  of  May  ; 
No  sephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain**  broast» 
Bat  meteor*s  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest.^ 

Ages  upon  ages  have  rolled  on  since  those  times,  and  the  Welsh 
have  now  more  pacific  occupations.  EnjoyinL;,  as  they  do,  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  English,  it  would  be  a  uiaLlLr  ot  no  ordinary  ditBculty 
to  produce  a  more  moral  and  loyal  population  in  Great  Britain, 
than  these  descendants  *'of  the  (food  and  bra?e.*'  Yes,  tiie 
times  are  indeed  changed,  and,  where  the  firebrand  of  war  then 
raged,  all  is  peace*  CalKng  the  same  elegant  writer  to  our  aid. 

Yet  still,  cv^n  here.  Content  can  spread  a  charni, 

Redretw  the  elime,and  all  its  rage  disarm  ; 

Tho*  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  bis  feast*  tho' smalls 

IJe  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 

•        *        •        •  • 

*  Fits  beacons,  or  chimneys. 
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•*  Clicett'ul,  lit  morti,  fie  wnkrs  from  short  rrpose 
Beats  the  keen  uir,  uud  currul:i  us  lie  goes  ; 
With  patienl  Mglet  trolk  tiie  lioay  <leep. 
Or  drives  his  venlVous  ploughshare  to  the  st^rp  ; 

Or  seeks  tlie  (Un  wlicre  .snow-{rark«?  rrif^rkthe  W«j, 
And  drag;s  tbe  struggliug  savage  lulo  da^. 

"Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart. 
Imprints  the  patriot  pasfiinn  sn  liis  fu  nrf  : 
And  ev'ii  those  hills,  tliat  rdiind  hi^  inaiisiun  rit^e, 
Eohauve  the  bliss  his  scanty  food  suppiies ; 
Dear  it  tlwtehed  to  which  Ms  mmiI  Goororms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  iifls  him  lu  the  stormi: 
And  as  a  babe,  yvhrn  scaring?  sounds  molest. 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 
So  tka  loud  torrent,  awl  the  «]iifi«ind*a  roar. 
Bat  iMad  Um  to  hu  native  moontaiiii  more.*' 

The  reader  will  pardun  this  soniewhat  lung  quotaliuu,  for  the 
lines  so  beautifully,  and  so  truly,  describe  tbe  condition  of  life  in 
which  tbe  Fumlumon  shepherds  are  placed^  to  whom  I  shall  shoitlj 
formally  introduce  him,  tnat  no  apolog^y  is  necessary. 

In  the  month  of  May,  a  few  seasons  since,  I  accepted  tbe  in?i- 
tatioD  of  my  friend,  at  MachynllaUh,*  to  spend  a  week  at  his  boose; 
and,  independent  of  the  genuine  hospitality  I  was  sure  of  receiving,  ^ 

there  were  other  associations  which  strengthened  tbe  anticipaV^U 
pleasure:  Machynllaith  wan  the  scene  of  my  childhood,  audita 
vicinity  affording  unlimited  pursuance  of  my  favorite  diversion, 
tbe  angle. 

This  town,  the  May  lor,  a  of  the  Momans,  together  with  the  cu- 
riosities in  ua  neighbourhood,  Giandwr's  Parlianient-liOuso,  the 
ancient  tree,  the  very  early  specimens  oi  wood  and  sioue  houses  la 
Maen  Gwyn  street,!  ihc  Roman  road  crossing  near  Penal,  in 
Merioneddsbire,  and  tbe  aacient  mmes  on  the  raoc'^Ottrse,  (leaving 
indubitable  CTidence  of  that  adventufons  people  having  occupiea 
the  Tales,  and  at  least  tbe  bills  of  inferior  magnitude,  in  this  part 
of  the  Principality,)  are  amply  described  in  the  diffcrcDt  modern 
topographical  publirations.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to 
our  piscatory  ramble,  aud  to  the  tale  related  to  me  during  the 
excursion. 

Upou  leaving  Uie  Llanidloes  turnpike  road,  and  striking  in  a 
less  frequented  tract,  which  materially  shortens  tbe  road  to 

*  Generally,  incorrectly  spctt  Machynlleth,  Machynllaith,  Tht  cove 
ct  iJu  he«d  4/  lAe  moitt  or  meadow  tmuU  I  therefore  adopt  tbe  latter 
orthography :  in  other  instances,  1  have  strut  k  ai  the  root  of  oor  corrupt 

spelling:,  hy  giving  the  derivative  naincs.    They  have  been  so  spelt  at 
the  instance  of  an  eminent  Welsh  scholar  and  cstcenu  d  friend. 

f  These  houses  are  pulled  down;  they  had  become  duagcrously  di- 
lapidated :  aud  Giandwr's  tree  was  blown  down,  about  three  years  ago. 
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Rhos  y  Garcfj  ,(lhe  stone  heath,)  where  wc  were  to  leave  onr 
horses  previous  to  commencing  the  very  steep  ascent  of  Uechwdd 
cwm  Gwarchau,  (the  slope  uflhc  guard's  hollow,*)  the  atmosphere 
appemd  ikvorable  to  oiar  object,  the  mists  kept  slowly  rollinj^  over 
the  baDlcs,  and  the  sheep  were  ascending  to  the  highest  points  of 
pasturage.  There  is  nothing  very  attractive  in  the  seenery  until 
passing  Rhos  y  Gareg;  here  the  admirer  of  nature  is  amply  repaid 
for  his  iiltherto  uninteresting  ride.  Bencafli  him  dashes  over  a 
rorky  bed,  a  considerable  rivulet,  augmeuled  by  the  two  contri- 
bntary  8tream«?  of  Glaslyn  and  Begeilyn  ;  and  the  vale,  producing 
good  cropii  ui  corn  aud  grass,  when  contrasted  with  the  terrific 
precipice  of  Taren  y  Bwlek  Owyn,  (the  ridge  of  the  white 
defile.)  Upon  the  right,  its  mountain  stream  rushing  down 
the  huge  mntastic  protuberances  of  the  rock,  at  leaAt  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  barren  heath  of  Llechwedd 
cwm  Gwarchau  on  the  left,  forms  a  landscape  inconceivably 
grand. 

After  many  surveys,  (for,  in  my  diflercnt  visits  !o  this  neigh- 
bourhood, T  never  had  instruments  rctinisitc  for  measuring  its  alti- 
tude,) tlic  height  of  this  immense  stratification  of  wlunstonc  inter- 
sected with  an  attenuated  vein  of  soft  slaty  quality,  may  lairly  be 
computed  half  as  lofty  again  as  the  dome  of  our  metropolitan 
cathedral,  which  gives  it  a  height,  nearly  perpendicular^  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty-five  feet. 

*  The  names  of  placet  In  tiiis  district  gcnersllv  are  illustrative  of  an- 
cient military  positions  and  ocotirrenccs.  In  reply  to  my  inquiries  from 
the  Triond  before  mentioned,  the  fultowii^  pauage  occurs  in  an'^wcr: 

"  T!ie  places  above  nnmod  arc,  I  presume,  upon  Ptimlumon:"  they 
roini.  II)  (lart,  its  base,  on  the  Mach3nllailh  side.  "And  this  induces  me 
tu  give  an  opinion,  from  lately  looking  over  Giraldus  CambreiiSM  de- 
•criplioo  of  Wales*  thst  the  name  bad  been  imposed  after,  or  about  Ids 
time,  for  he  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Pinnlumon,  in  spc.iking  of  a 
phire  t»)  wltich  it  woultl  have  tx  cii  rij:lit  to  do  so.  lie  says  that  Uio 
^Severn  and  the  Wye  have  their  suuieeii  in  the  Elcnnith  mountains:  a 
range  which,  according  to  him,  eompreliemi  the  present  Pumlumon,  and 
the  hills  on  the  east  of  theTeivl,  and  the  west  of  the  Wye,  to  the  confines 
of  the  Cantri  v  of  Buallt.  In  this  ranu*  tlit  rivyi  Klain  rises,  and  runs 
eastward,  failing  into  the  Wye  below  IxiiiuaUr  Gw>:  and  from  it  the 
Elenydd  mountains  derive  their  name ;  unless  Glraldus,  by  mistake, 
writes  Elenydd  for  Maelienydd,  tlic  name  of  the  Cantrcv  on  tlic  rust  of 
ihr  Wye,  whieh  comj>r»hends  most  of  ihv  Piimliimnn  hills  and  iho 
district  to  the  ieithou  river,  wherein  the  town  of  Hhaidr  <iwj  is 
situate." 

The  frequent  wars  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  may  have 
heen  the  occaiion  of  raising  the  five  beaeons  on  the  lici);hts  of  the  moun- 
tains, successively,  and  then  they  were  denominated  Pumlumon,  or  five 
beacons. 

no.  IV,  ^ 
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*«  Romantic  Nature  !  purent  sonroe 
or  mental  pleasure,  on  thy  throne  of  rock» 

Exaltt  J,  tliere  unshaken  tlioa  canst  brave 
The  war  oi  olcmenis,  and  sweep  of  time 
Relentless,  who  like  viewless  miner  wastes 
Unseen  all  human  works:  man's  form  divine 
Shrinks  at  his  wilhVing  touch,  nnd  fades  to  dust; 
hut  thout  the  same,  as  when  l»y  heavenly  power 
Created  fair  from  Chaos,  slialt  not  cliange 
Till  the  firm  earth  shall  pertsb." 

Previous  to  our  commencing  the  ascent  of  Llechwedd  cwm 
gwarciftu,  a  steep  contimiatton  of  upland,  a  good  Welsh  mile, 
we  must  pause  to  take  breath,  for  some  of  the  party  are  heavily 
laden  with  rods  and  lines,  and  other  sportine  apparatus,  to  enable 

us  to  defy  the  inhospitable  climate  we  may  cliance  encounter.  In 
the  middle  of  summer,  when  not  a  cloud  was  seen  to  varigate  the 
clear  blue  heavens,  and  when  the  heat  was  insupportable  on  the 
parched  mountainous  tract  of  Pumlumon,  suddenly  the  wind 
would  whistle,  the  sun  become  enveloped  in  mist|  the  atmosphere 
absolutely  opaque  with  dense  vapour,  and  the  thunder  and  lieht- 
nine  such  as  no  lowlander  ever  experienced*  Wo  to  the  luckless 
wight  overtaken  in  this  war  of  elements,  for  none  but  the  shep- 
herds and  their  dogs  know  how  to  extricate  themselves  from 
these  perils;  and  if  a  peat-rick  be  not  within  his  roach,  tlic 
chances  are  small,  upon  these  bogs  and  heaths,  of  his  not 
perisliing  belure  aiuniing'. 

Having-  uained  the  mountain's  brow,  wc  proceeded  over  a  flat 
productivu  turbary,  part  of  which  is  called  Maivmg  Pen  y  Llech- 
weddf  (the  turbary  at  the  head  of  the  slope,)  and  part  Taren  A  lit 
y  Cwm,  (the  ridge  of  the  cliiT;)  from  whence,  for  the  first 
time,  we  obtained  a  view  of  Pumlumon :  and  though  there  are 
now  more  than  five  heaps  upon  the  hill,  I  do  not  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  term  ;  subsccjuent  epochs  may  have  produced 
the  others.  Some  are  composed  of  stone?,  and  some  of  soil ;  very 
likely  covering  the  bones  of  slain  warriors,  or  perhaps  those  of 
some  anitnal,  mingled  with  human  remiiins;*  they  are  similarly 
formed  to  the  circular  ones  upon  Salisbury  Plain. f  Two  of  them 
are  whimsically  named ;  one  of  the  largest,  and  another  of  less 
dimensions  near,  to  it,  are  called,  y  Vuweh  Wai  a*i  Llo,  (the  white 
cow  and  her  caff,)  but  what  gave  rise  to  such  singular  names,  or 
whether  tlu^re  is  any  legend  attached  to  them,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  ascertain. 

•  In  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  party  of  geiitlcmen 

excavated  a  carncdd,  upon  Kevn  Dipoll,  (commonly  failed  ihe  long 
mountain,)  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  iMuntgomeryshire :  the  result  of 
their  labour  brought  to  light,  half-calcined  human  bones,  and  others  of 
an  animal,  of  Ihe  rein-deer  species* 

f  There  are  no  oval  carneddan  on  Pumlumon. 
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The  cottage  built  for  the  better  accommodation  of  sporting,  some 
little  distance  from  the  lake,  was  ready  for  our  reception  ;  and 
having:  partook  of  the  contents  of  our  wallet,  and  presented  the 
sliepiierds  each  with  a  draught  of  mountain  dew,  we  proceeded  to 
our  sport ;  nor  were  their  ladies  iurgotteui  they  too  possessing  a 
ooDsiderable  jtemAant  for  whisky^  awallowiDg  it  witb  as  little  in-* 
convenience  as  if  it  had  been  so  mucb  water. 

The  trontt>f  thii  lake  are  of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality,  of  which 
we  killed  a  goodly  store. 

shepherd's  pool* 

There  ts  a  circumstance  respecting  the  Bygetiyn,  (shepherd's 
pool,)  contrary  to  the  general  laws  of  nature :  twenty  years  ago 

there  were  no  fish  in  it.  A  writer  has  observed,  that  ali  bodies  of 
water  produce  tish  ;  some  of  the  Alpine  lakes,  situated  amid  almost 
inaccessible  glaciers,  have  invariably  been  found  to  contain  trout; 
and  he  sensibly  adds,  that  no  doubt  the  spawn  was  originally 
carried  up  through  the  agency  of  birds ;  which  fact  I  am  prepared 
to  support,  having  myself  shot  a  wild  mallard,  in  the  bill  of  fditch 
I  found  the  ova  of  fisn. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  some  gentlemen  were  grousing  on 
Pumlumon;  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  peculiarity  of 
B^geilyn  being  destitute  of  the  finny  race,  and  the  possibility  of 

stocking  it  from  a  neighbouring  rivulet :  a  staff  net  was  procured, 
and  some  dozens  of  small  trout,  cai!2:ht  in  the  river  Rheido!,  were 
turned  into  the  lake.  At  that  lime  myriads  of  horseleeches 
swarmed  in  its  water.  Some  of  the  trout,  when  placed  in  the 
pool,  lay  upon  their  sides  faint  and  exhausted.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  rapacious  leeches  attached  themselves  to  the  sick  fish, 
and  actually  devoured  them.  Others  of  the  trout  were  vigorous ; 
these,  and  their  progeny,  have  enforced  the  iex  talionis  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  not  a  leech  is  now  to  be  seen.  The  late  Captain 
Jones,  R.N.  of  Machynllaithy  and  another  gentleman  now  living, 
were  the  parties  alluded  to. 

It  will  probably  be  asked,  why  this  singularity  occurs  in  the 
natural  history  of  Bygeilyn  ^  I  have  sought  every  information  on 
the  subject;  and,  after  some  labour  and  a  good  deal  of  observation, 
venture  Lo  place  my  theory  for  the  opinions  of  the  scientific,  re- 
specting the  former  non-e&istence  of  fish,  and  of  their  rapid 
increase  since. 

It  is  well  known,  that  mineral  solution  is  detrimental  to  fish ; 
and  the  extensive  lead-mines  in  this  district  certainly  impregnated 
the  lake  with  its  poisonous  quality  *.  very  likely  portions  of  mineral 
eiist  at  the  bottom.  But  how  do  fish  live  and  breed  there  now  ? 
The  hurricanes  on  these  bills  i  have  before  shortly  described :  be- 
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tween  the  turbary  soil,  now  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  pool,  and 
its  former  eastern  shore,  there  ran  a  ridge  of  disjointed  soft  stony 
lamina,  acting  as  a  dam  between  the  pool  and  Spongy  soil ;  the 

broken  stralutn  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  opposite  mrtr- 
e;injs.  The  water,  urged  by  the  westerly  st ot ms  with  an  impetus 
impossible  to  describe,  has  at  last  cut  through  this  calcareous 
lamina ;  a  great  portion  of  the  turbary  has  uecessiarily  been  de> 
composed,  and  a  thick  deposit  of  black  earth  has  gradually  spread 
itself  over  the  entire  bottom,  excepting  the  western  margin,  which 
is  equally  well  protected  by  a  crustaceous  covering  of  fine  pebbles, 
hard  as  the  cemented  floor  of  a  malt-house;  this  is  clearly  as- 
certained, for  every  yard  of  the  lake  has  been  explored  by  means 
of  a  coracle :  the  deposit  very  probably  has  the  effect  of  neutra- 
lisiticr  ihe  effijct  of  the  poison,  or,  at  least,  of  preventiug  its  com- 
municating to  the  lake  any  pernicious  efTect. 

After  taking  many  it  ble  tish,  our  practice  is  generally  to  use  a 
staff  net  in  the  brooks  adjacent,  and  dozens  of  little  trout  are 
lutiied  in  the  lake ;  thus  adding  to  the  stock :  a  practice  very 
necessary,  for  this  water  presents  no  facilities  for  spawning,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  flags  and  sedges  at  the  boggy  extremity. 

Having  upon  this  occasion  obtained  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Richard  Tudor,  of  Rhos  y  Oareg,  and  of  Evan  and  Lewis  Jones, 
two  of  the  shepherds,  to  help  my  fisherman  job,  in  netting,  and 
carrying  vessels  of  water,  in  order  to  preserve  alive  the  fish,  we 
proceeded  some  miles  down  the  brook  with  good  effect.  On  the 
left  of  the  Rheidol,  on  a  dreary  waste,  high  up  the  mountain, 
stand  the  ruins  of  a  shepherd's  cot.  A  few  large  stones,  one  upon 
the  other,  is  all  that  now  remains  ;  but  what  chiefly  attracted  my 
attention,  was  a  little  rill  of  water  gurgling  down  its  rocky  bed  ; 
sttcb  as  just  suited  our  staff  net.  llie  reader  may  fancy  my 
astonishment,  when  1  proposed  going  up  the  narrow  defile  of 
rocks  by  the  ruins,  to  hear  Lewis  Jones,  his  countenance  distoricd 
with  horror  and  tobacco,  exclaim,  *'  Yn  enw  y  daioni,  pcidiwch  ! 
Cyvarvydda  Catti  wen  n  GcHi  Gog^o  a  chwi,''  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  sir,  don't  go!  you  will  meet  with  white  Kitty  of  the  Grove 
Cave.")  "Meet  with  what?''  said  I.  "With  the  evil  spirit," 
leplied  Lewis*  "  Stuff  and  nonsense,  man ;  what  are  you  afraid 
of?''  But  to  attempt  to  convince  the  superstitious  shepherds  of 
Uic  absurdity  of  their  alarm,  was  useless;  accompany  us  they 
would  not,  and  remained  behind.  I  firmly  believe,  if  any  of  the 
sheep  were  to  be  lost  in  the  rocks,  ^fcssienrs  Evan  and  Lewis 
Jones  would  not  dare  to  follow.  W  hen  we  had  clambered  up  the 
precipices,  a  sight  did  present  itself  though,  to  our  eyes,  that  re- 
(^uired  strength  of  nerve  to  iuuL  on.  Catrin  Gwyn  certainly  did 
not  make  her  appearance;  nor  ghost,  nor  demon,  saw  we ;  bui  au 
immense  mass  of  indurated  whinstone,  quite  detached  from  the 
rock,  apparently  ready  to  crush  us  to  atoms.  Standing  as  it  does 
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upon  the  almost  perpendieolar  deelivitj»  I  cannot  tmagine  how  it 
retains  lU  position,  unless,  indeed,  a  great  portion  of  it  lies  buried 
in  the  earth,  but  which  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 
Whether  it  is  a  vestige  of  Druidism,  or  whether  any  convulsion  of 
nature  placed  it  so  frig^htfuUy  upon  the  steep,  must  be  decided  by 
persons  possessing  more  geological  knowledge  than  myself. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  was  whetted  :  upon  rejoin  in  the  shepherds 
below,  I  sought  further  information,  and,  though  they  couid  give 
but  scanty  particulars  of  the  much-dreaded  apparition,  I  have 
since  succeeded  m  getting  hold  of  the  story,  and  present  it  to  the 
reader,  in  nearly  the  same  words  it  was  related  to  me : 


aOWI^MT  Aim  CATBIV  aUMPEEBT,  A  TALB  OP  THB  HILLS. 

"The  simple  swahi 
Whose  fancy,  dark'nM  by  bis  native  scenes, 

Creates  wild  imaj^cs  and  phantoms  dire, 
Strange  as  their  hills,  and  gloumy  as  tlicir  storms. 
To  bim  how  fearful  is  that  cliff  abrupt." 

Above  a  century  ago  amid  the  wilds  of  Pumlumon,  upon  a  spot 
the  traveller  can  now  scarcely  recognise  to  have  been  a  place  of 

habitation,  lived  a  young  shepherd,  of  the  name  of  Rowlant 
Humphrey,  he  had  recently  married  a  girl,  long  the  object  of  his 

artless  atloction ;  contentment  is  a  term  of  comparative  meaning, 
for  thoiii^h,  at  ttrst  vif>\v,  Rowlant  and  Calnu  mi^'^ht  np[)oarto  enjoy 
but  few  blessings,  it  would  have  perha|)s  liruu  mipusstble  to  have 
selected  two  persons  more  suUslied,  and  more  gratctul  to  Provi- 
dence, for  what  appeared  to  their  simple  imaginations,  perfect 
happinesv. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  very  full^  the  mode  of  life 
pursued  by  the  poor  shepherds  of  this  mountain,  the  care  of  innu- 
merable flocks  of  sheep,  a  few  dwarfish  cattle,  and  in  those  days 
iriiagg^  white  goats,  together  with  turf  cutting,  chiefly  occupies  the 
attention  of  the  men ;  while  spinning  wool,  making  small  quantities 
of  cheese  and  butter,  setting  potatoes,  rearing  a  few  fowls,  going 
to  market,  and  preparing  the  homely  meal,  devolve  upon  tiieir 
wives  and  daug-hters.  But  there  is  one  day  in  the  wruk  ;  the  day 
oa  which  all  lebt  irom  their  labours,  to  which  1  cauuoL  advert  with- 
out roslttng  a  short  dtgiesiion,  and  a  comparison  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  shepherd  of  the  hills.  Accustomed  as  I  have  been 
to  witness  on  that  festival,  in  the  populous  districts  of  large  towns, 
the  horrid  depravity,  the  demoralizing  scenes  of  intoxication  and. 
blasphemy  the  lower  classes  of  our  fellow-creatures  there  indulge 
ia,  is  pitiable  indeed.   How  difieient  does  the  Welsh  mountaineei 
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spend  his  seventh  dsy !    It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  discussion, 

whether  romantic  scenery  does  not  harmonize  the  feelings,  and 
render  them  more  susceptible  of  moral  impressions ;  if  it  be  so, 
or  that  there  is  an  intuitive  superiority  in  the  mind  of  the  Welsh 
highlander,  1  know  not,  yet,  most  assuredly,  in  the  secluded 
districts  of  WaleSf  Sunday  is  spent  in  a  vay  conformable  to  e?ery 
rule  inculcated  by  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

'*'Mid  broken  ctills,  and  roar  ol  tallijig  floods. 
The  horror*bret(hing  ^luom  of  sunless  woods ; 
On  cloudcapt  mountains,  ne'er  by  mortal  trod, 
Awe  struck,  we  nearer  see  a  parent  Ood.'* 

But  to  return  toour  slory .  Rowlant  and  Catrin  bad  been  now  united 
nearly  a  year,  and  such  was  their  ardent  affection  for  each  other, 
their  neighbourly  kindness,  and  the  tenor  of  their  lives  so  inoffen- 
sive, that  the  shepherds,  among  whom  respectability  of  character 
is  always  admired,  had  remarked  "that  Rowlant  and  Catrin,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  would  live  and  prosper  to  a  good  old  age,*' 
little  dreaming  of  the  afflicting  visitation  which  very  shortly  was 
to  befall  our  poor  tenant  of  the  Grove  Ga?e :  alas !  the  bright  pros- 
pects of  this  life  are  subject  to  many  interruptions. 

In  the  autumn  of  1706,  as  the  grandfather  of  my  informant 
deposed}  Catrin  Humphrey  set  out  early  for  Macli^nllaith  market^ 
a  aistance  of  nine  miles  and  a  half,  to  dispose  of  some  poultry  and 
a  few  trifling  productions  of  her  industry,  intending,  with  the 
money  they  produced,  to  purchase  sundry  little  comforts  requisite 
for  an  event  she  expected  in  two  or  three  months'  time,  judging 
that,  if  the  journey  was  delayed,  she  mighty  in  her  coudiliooi  be 
prevented  undergoing  so  inuch  excrtiuti. 

Need  I  describe  the  pride  which  Rowlant  looked  forward  to  the 
day  his  beloved  Catrin  was  to  unvrj  hiai  an  additional  pledj^e  of 
their  regard  l  bcusibiluy  leigus  not  lu  the  habitation  oi  the  great 
alone ;  and  the  mightiest  monarch  of  the  earth  could  not  anticipate 
the  birth  of  his  first  prince  with  more  affectionate  anxiety  than 
our  lonely  shepherd  the  precarious  situation  of  his  dear  Catrin. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  fine,  but  no  refreshing  breese  fanned 
the  heaths,  and  as  the  day  advanced  the  heat  became  intense; 
the  flocks  retreated  to  the  ledges  of  the  rocks  and  turbaries,  to 
avoid  the  power  of  the  sun  ;  a  deathlike  stillness  prevailed  upon 
these  wide  downs,  interrupted  only  now  and  then  by  tlie  loud  cry 
of  a  solitary  heron,  or  the  wild  whistle  of  the  golden  plover:  thus 
is  the  calm  continuity  of  life  the  prelude  to  unsuspected  nds> 
fortune. 

Catrin  disposed  of  the  contents  of  her  market  basket,  and  sup- 
plied il  with  other  necessaries  :  bhc  had  accompanied  some  ul  the 
shepherds*  wives,  both  in  going  to,  and  returning  from.  Ma- 
chynllaith,  and  separated  from  the  last  of  her  companions  about 
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t<¥0  miles  from  Gelli  Oogo.  The  shadows  of  the  evening  were 
DOW  at  Iheir  greateit  length,  the  sun  descended  behind  the  western 
bank,  its  last  crimsoii  reflections  were  disappearing,  and  llie  moon 
rose  encircled  with  a  dark  haze — this  Catrin  knew  was  the  fore- 
runner of  a  stormy  night ;  but  so  habituated  was  she  to  these  wild 
soli t tides,  and  so  well  acquninted  with  the  unbeaten  track,  that 
alarm  look  not  hold  of  her ;  besides  the  faithful  dog,  who  frequently 
brought  back  a  stray  sheep  during  the  hurricanes  of  summer,  or 
snow-storms  of  winter,  had  been  her  companion  all  day,  and  was 
then  trotting  before  her,  frequently  looking  back  to  see  that  his 
mistress  followed  the  path  which  he  selected ;  thus  escorted,  the 
lone  Catrin  slowly  proceeded  over  the  mountains*  As  the  evening 
advanced,  the  gloom  rapidly  increased,  the  moon  became  hid  by 
tlie  dark  gathering  clouds,  until,  nt  last,  it  was  impossible  to 
descry  the  nearest  object :  all  was  btill,  save  the  fearful  note  of  the 
eagle  aiid  rock  raven,  who,  seen  Ling  the  distant  storm,  dew  scream- 
ing to  their  eyries  in  the  cra^s  :  at  once  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
shot  across  the  hills,  for  an  instant  rendering  every  object  of  na- 
ture distinctly  mible^  followed  by  terrific  and  deafening  thunder- 
boltSx  which,  as  they  tolled  over  the  steeps,  echoing  from  rock  to 
rock,  shook  the  very  ground ;  and  the  rain,  if  the  torrents  of  water 
which  fell  can  be  properly  called  rain,  was  such  as  the  oldest  shep- 
herd never  remembered  to  have  been  surpassed  in  farioas  descent. 
Drc  iuiiu!  as  the  situation  of  the  ill-fated  Cairm  was,  we  must  leave 
h(  1,  and  proceed  to  the  cottage  of  Gelli  Gogo. 

After  tlie  occupations  of  the  day  had  ceased,  Rowlant  returtied 
home,  and  seated  at  the  door,  with  a  miner  who  lodged  in  the 
house,  together  smoked  their  pipes.  Rowlant,  perceiving  the 
lowering  evening,  anxiously  looked  for  his  wife's  retom :  as  the 
horrors  of  the  storm  appeared,  his  agony  so  increased  that  all  the 
persuasions  of  the  mmer  could  not  calm  his  agitation  ;  but  when 
the  blazing  lightning  darted  over  the  moor,  and  the  appalling  thun- 
der rolled  through  the  black  firmament,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
fervently  prayed  that  the  dispenser  of  all  mercy  would  guard  his 
poor  wife  r  he  then  sunk  exhausted  by  acute  suffering,  and  the 
miner  had  great  difficulty  in  restoring  him  to  conscious  being. 
'*0h,  let  me  save  herl  gracious  Providence,  protect  my  Catrin 
were  the  first  words  returning  life  gave  utterance  to.  The  humane 
miner  employed  the  usual  means  for  resuscitation,  and  sufficiently 
restored  the  suffering  man,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  take  measures 
for  ihe  preservation  of  all  he  valued  in  the  world.  They  left  the 
cottage,  and,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  passed  the  Rheidol,  swoln 
with  the  tciujiest  from  a  mere  stream  of  water  to  a  dark,  uide, 
muddy  loneiil:  here  ihey  separated  in  search  of  Catrin.  Dismal 
Indeed  were  their  tracts;  and  upon  gaining  the  exposed  ascent,  the 
furious  hurricane  struck  out  their  lights,  and  beat  them  to  the 
earth :  again  and  again  were  they  prostrateid,  and  the  miner  having 
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lott  his  companion,  with  difficulty  regained  the  cottage;  but 
Rowlant,  half  dead  with  falls  and  bruises,  still  contiiiiied  tbetearch, 
nor  did  he  return  till  he  bad  loiigbt  up  and  down  the  heaths :  vte- 
lew  indeed  was  the  attempt  in  that  night,  dark  as  the  deepest 
caverns  of  the  earth,  and  the  hurricane  dreadful  as  the  contention 
of  drmons.  Having  recovered  from  a  state  of  insensibility,  the 
broken-hearted  Rowlant  feebly  wrnded  him  to  the  cottage,  vaialy 
hoping  that  Catrin  might  have  reached  it,  by  some  miracle,  in  his 
absence.  It  is  needless  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  hia  hopes  were 
cruelly  fallacious.  Al  the  request  of  his  friend^  the  night  was 
spent  in  prayer ;  theconsolataon»  I  had  almost  said  inspiration,  of  the 
devotional  act  imparted  to  Rowlant  a  melancholy  composure*  com- 

Sared  to  his  former  ravings,  and  when  the  retuTnin|f  paroxysm  of 
espair  began  to  influence  himj  the  sympathizing  mmer  redoubled 
bis  soothing  attentions* 

At  length  the  cock  firoelsuns  the  approach  of  digr; 

The  tunipest's  disTiinl  howlni^i^s  (lie  away; 
The  genius  ol  the  storiu  *  bids  all  be  peace,' 
The  winds  obeji  and  all  their  roarings  cease. 

All  was  peace,  except  to  Rowlant :  while  he  and  the  miner  were 
impatiently  waiting  for  the  light,  indications  of  which  already  ap- 
peared in  the  east,  faintly  tinged  with  gray,  n  violent  scratching 
at  the  door  was  heard,  accompanied  with  that  pecuh  ir  short  irre- 
gular energetic  bark,  remarkable  in  dogs  when  their  insinK  t  is  pe. 
culiarly  excited.  RowlanCs  heart  almost  ceased  beating,  las 
tongue  clave  to  his  mouth,  and  his  whole  appearance  was  svm* 
bolical  of  black  despair ;  the  miner  lifted  the  latch|  the  cur  rushed 
10  his  master,  and,  jumping  upon  his  lap,  licked  bis  face,  a  low 
miserable  whine  accompanied  this  afiectiog  act :  the  poor  half- 
starved  wretch  had  remained  out  all  night,  and  did  not  return 
home  till  the  hour  Rowlant  usually  rose.  While  the  sinking  shep- 
herd tarried  a  few  moments,  to  recover  IVom  a  sort  of  stupor,  the 
effect  of  iuteiise  auticring,  his  dog  again  and  aguiu  lau  to  the  door, 
finding  he  was  not  followed,  he  repeated  his  earesses^  and  con- 
tinued running  backwards  and  forwards#  bis  intelligent  counte^ 
nance  expressing  the  greatest  uneasiness  s  at  length,  by  a  great 
effort,  Rowlant  got  Up,  and,  leaning  upon  the  mmer's  am,  they 
proceeded  to  follow  the  dog. 

The  morning  was  beautiful,  the  storm  had  subsided,  vegetation 
nppenred  refreshed,  the  Inrks  were  caroling  in  the  light  air,  a  re- 
viving coolness  floated  on  Uie  breeze,  and  the  cascades  we  re  thun- 
dering with  accumulated  fiocuJs  ;  some  of  the  peasantry  joined  the 
two  friends,  and  they  all  followed  the  dog.  He  led  them  over 
the  first  hill,  between  Oelli  Gogo  and  Bygeilyn,  down  the  other 
side,  running  far  before  them :  between  a  rushy  slip  of  turbary 
and  the  left  side  of  the  eminence,  he  halted :  the  aniiety  of 
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Rowlant  now  completed  hU  exbaiietioii,  and  he  was  assitted 
onwaid,  scarcely  sensible,  by  some  of  the  party. 

As  they  approachedi  the  miner  ihncied  he  saW)  a  few  feet  from 
the  dog^,  something  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  brown  ground,  and 
the  affirmation  of  we  rest  of  the  company  stiengthenedhis  opinion : 
advaociog  nearer  and  nearer,  none  of  the  party  uttered  a  Bvllable  ; 
they  knew  the  bog  too  well,  and  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  lockleM 
Catrin;  the  cur  appeared  mad,  and  the  yells  he  uttered  went  deep 
to  the  shepherds'  souls  *  ♦  ♦  ».  Upon  the  brink  of  the 
taking  soil,  lay  the  little  basket  and  its  coaleuts  ;  aud  upou  the 
treacherous  maelstrom  of  death,  appeared  a  corner  of  the  red  cloak 
poor  Gatrb  had  been  presented  with,  upon  her  marriagcday,  by 
the  now  widowed  Rowlant. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  which  foUowed,  if 
I  felt  so  inclined :  the  tragedy  is  ended.  Reader,  thou  hast  my 
story  ;  successive  years»  more  than  a  hundred,  have  since  flitted 
on,  but  time  has  not  obliterated  the  recollection  of  Catrin 
Humphrey ;  the  lcg:end  is  still  told  by  the  shepherds,  who  affirm 
that,  when  the  bowlings  of  the  storm  are  at  their  utmost  fury,  the 
apparition  is  seen  riding  on  the  whirlwind,  attired  in  flowing  white 
garments ;  aud  the  peasant,  passing  the  cliff  of  Gelli  Gogo,  at  the 
clbie  of  day> 

**  Shudders,  lest  benighted  he  should  hetr 
The  spirit**  muttered  rights  snd^  trembling,  die.** 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES.  . 
vo.  II. 

Aeddan  ab  Blegored* 

No  portion  of  the  history  of  Wales  appears  to  have  so  much 
uncertainty  attached  to  it,  as  that  period  wnen  this  chieftain  took 
a  share  in  its  transactions.^ 

The  law  of  tanistryy  by  which  the  infant  children  of  the  deceased 
prince  were  passed  over  in  the  succession,  was  as  well  established 
m  those  times  in  Wales,  as  among  the  Irish  aud  Scots. 

But  in  all  the  violent  changes  which  occnrredp  from  the  death  of 

*  WyUBC,  in  l)is  History  of  Wales,  says,  "who  this  Acddiin  \v;i5  (fc- 
scended  from,  or  what  colour  or  prtitence  he  could  Uy  to  tlic  )irinci|}alily, 
cannot  be  as  much  as  guessed  at,  kc^ftatd  Warrington,  in  his  History  of 
Walci,  is  cqnally  nnssAiifootoryt 

MO.  IV«  3  N 
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Rodri  Mawr  to  the  final  cunqaesi  of  Wales,  regard  was  alwajs 
had  to  the  three  |)micely  families  of  Aberffraw,  Dyoevawr*  mad 
Mathraval,  with  the  exception  of  Aeddan  ab  Blegoied,  and  one  or 
two  who  attempted  to  derive  a  title  throagh  him.* 

Let  us  ilieu  inquire  who  Aeddan  ab  Blegored  waj^  aod  what 
were  the  circnmstances  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  the  chief 
rule  in  North  Wales,  and,  afterwaids»  in  South  Wales. 

In  the  Welsh  chronicles  we  have  no  direct  information  to  which 
of  the  eaisting  princely  families  Aeddan  ab  Blegored  beloDged ; 
or  whether  his  descent  wss  of  any  note,  and  where  his  power  lay 
previous  to  his  assumption  of  the  government  of  Gwynedd.  AU 
that  is  said  is  very  brief,  in  the  general  style  of  the  chronicles  ; 
that  Aeddan,  after  the  death  of  Idwal  ab  Meuric,  and  the  defeat 
of  iiis  competitor,  Cynan  nb  Hywel,  obtained  the  principality;  and 
that  he  governed  it  with  prudence  and  ability. 

In  pursuing  our  inquiry  respecting  Aeddan's  origin,  the  name 
of  his  t'aihcr,  Bleyored,  will  aflbrd  us  some  assistance,  and  point 
out  the  pan  of  Wales  where  his  connexions  lay. 

Tlie  only  Blegored  (or  as  he  is  sometimes  called  B!ei^wryd  and 
Blygwryd,)  who  is  mentioned  as  living  in  those  tunes,  is  tlie 
Blcijorcd  who  accompanied  Marchlwys,  bishop  of  Llandaf,  to 
the  meeting  convened  by  Hywel  dda  at  Gwyn  ar  Dav.  Ho 
was  PencyveisUdd,  or  archdeacon  of  Llandaf,  and  was  esteemed 
the  most  eminentt  for  the  depth  of  his  knowledge  in  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  laws,  of  those  consulted  by  Hywel.  He  was  the  isn 
of  Owain,  and  brother  of  Morgan  H^n,  prince  of  Morganwg.f 
And  Aeddan  ab  Blegored  ie^  in  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  connected  with 
this  Blegoredt  in  the  following  manner  ;X  ** Aeddan  ab  BUgwryd  hen, 
ab  Owain,  ah  Hijwel,  o  Wehelyth  Bran  ah  Llyr  Llediaith.**  And, 
as  he  was  contenijiorary  with  Ithel,  (J\vri;an,  and  lestvn,  princes 
of  Morganwg:,  and  m  close  connexion  wilh  ihtin,  and  snpjiorled  in 
his  early  adveulures  by  them^  we  iiave  no  room  to  duubl  bui 
that  Aeddan,  afterwards  prince  of  North  and  South  Wales*  was 
son  to  the  abOTC-mentioned  BUgpred,  and  a  near  relative  to 
Morgan  H^n. 

And  this  is  consistent  with  what  is  stated  in  another  place  in 
the  Brut,  vis.  thsty  Aeddan  had  no  clam  to  the  principality  M 
as  a  descendant  of  Bran  ab  Llyr,'*  which  descent  ne  had  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Morgan  H6n4 

*  Mcuricsb  Arthvael  ab  Blegored  (probably  tbc  ucphew  of  Aeddau,) 
aitemptiogy  a  d.  1020,  to  obtain  the  principality,  waskilled  by  Llywelya 

ab  St'isyitt ;  and  Hliyildercli  ah  lestyn  got  possession,  for  a  time,  of 
Debcuburlh,  as  tlio  ilesiguated  heir  of  Acdtian  ab  Blegored;  Ae<ldan 
having  left  alltr  liiiu  no  child  of  his  own.  Vide  Myvyr.  Arch,  vol,  ii.601. 

•f  Viil«  My\yr.  Arch.  vol.  ii.  486.  J  M>vu.  Arcii.  n.  610. 

II  I^ittu,  a.  503.  §  Ditto,  ii.  603, 616. 
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Id  elucidating  the  circumstances  which  led  to  Aeddan  ab 
Bleg^ored's  elevation  to  the  sovereigfnty  of  North  and  South  Wales, 
we  must  take  a  short  view  of  the  rivalry  and  the  sanguinary  feuds 
of  the  princes  previous  to  his  time,  aad  the  part  taken  by  the 
princes  of  Morgan wg  in  those  quarrels. 

After  the  death  of  Rodri  Mawr,  a.d.  877,  nothing  can  be 
more  painful  than  the  relation  of  the  murders  and  usurpations  in 

the  families  of  his  descendants.  His  own  unwise  partition  of  the 
Principality  laid  the  foundation,  and  the  above-mentioned  law  of 
tanistry  completed  the  measure  of  the  evil. 

In  fact,  with  some  gleams  of  sunshine  under  few  princes  of 

extraordinary  merit,  the  state  of  society  in  Wales,  from  that  time 
to  the  termination  of  its  independence,  particularly  as  respected 
the  families  of  its  princes^  was  as  lamentable  as  any  recorded  ia 

history. 

The  princes  of  Glamorgan,  Morgan  iicMi  and  his  three  imme- 
diate successors,  on  the  contrary,  were  men  of  wisdom  and  niode- 
ratiOQ  ;  they  cultivated  peace,  and  were  united  among  themselves. 
They  were  connected  with  the  other  princes,  by  the  marriage  of 
Morgan  H^n  with  the  daughter  of  Rodri  Mawr,  and,  probably, 
by  other  subsequent  marriages,  not  now  known  to  us  ;  but  having 
sufTered  several  cruel  inroads  from  Oivain,  the  son  of  Hywel  Dda, 
and  his  sons,  they  wore  better  affected  towards  the  princes  of 
North  Wales  ;  and  they  gave  them  friendly  assistance  against 
their  lorei^ai  enemies,  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  at  different  times. 

In  one  of  the  outrages  among;  the  princes  of  NorUi  Wales,  in 
which  Cndu  illon  ab  leva  was  chief  actor,  Idrvaly  the  infant  son  of 
his  uncle,  Mcuiic  ab  idwal  Voel,  was  saved  in  the  slaughter  of  his 
family,  and  conveyed  to  the  friendly  house  of  /l^l,  the  prince  of 
Morganwg.  There,  not  onW  an  asylum  was  afforded  himy  but  he 
was  instructed,  by  Hywel  ab  Morgan  H^n,  the  brother  of  Ithel, 
a  wise  and  able  pnnce,  in  every  qualiBcation  suitable  to  bis  birth 
and  station.* 

At  this  period  we  hear,  for  the  first  time,  of  Aeddan  ab  BUgcred* 

Meredydd  ab  Owain,  prince  of  Deheubarth,  having,  on  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Cadwallon  ab  leva,  taken  possession  of 

Gwynedd,  he  was  anxious,  in  the  rnthloss  spirit  of  the  nt^p,  to  get 
into  his  power /c?i6'a/ a5  3/<??^r?c,  tlie  ripfhtfal  pnnce.  According 
to  the  chronicle,  several  attempts  were  mude  on  his  person  ;  and 
even  the  sanctity  of  the  college  at  Llancarvan  was  violated  lor 
that  purpose,  but,  happily,  without  success.f 

After  several  inroads  had  been  made,  by  Meredydd  ab  Owain, 
into  the  territories  of  the  prince  of  Morganwg,  and  great  damage 
committed,  lestyn,  the  grandson  of  Ithel,  a  man  of  nefarious 

•  Brnt  y  Ty  wysogion  in  My  vjr.  Arcb.  ii.  497  and  dOO. 
f  Myvyr.  Arcb.  ii.  dOO* 
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conduct  in  generni,  but  On  this  occasion  of  spirit  properly  directed, 
resolved  to  retalialc* 

For  this  purpose  he  joined  to  himself,  tor  condnrtinp^  the  war, 
Aeddan  ab  Bleyoredf  his  relative,  who,  as  selected  ou  such  an 
emergency^  must  have  been  a  maa  of  establitlied  courage  and 
experience.t 

Soon  afterwards  they  commenced  some  ravaging eJEpeditions into 
the  provmceofDeheubarthyand,  incoDjuoctionwitli  the1>aiies,whoiii 
they  had  instigated  to  share  tn  their  enterprises^  did  great  mischief. 

This  was  followed  by  a  severe  famine^  and  a  pestilence^  which 
carried  off  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Wales.! 

Iferedydd  ab  Owain,  about  the  same  time,  receiving  a  dreadful 
check  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  by  the  capture  and  mutilation  of 
his  brother,  Llywarch,  and  ^2000  men,  returned  precipitately,  with 
as  many  as  he  could  save  of  the  remainder,  into  the  south,  leaving 
Gwynedd  to  its  fate,  without  a  government,  and  unprotected.^ 

Thus  deserted  by  the  person  who  had  exercised  rule  over  them 

for  some  year*?,  the  peoj  le  of  North  Wales  looked  wishfully  for 
the  return  ot  Jdwalf  their  nghtUil  pnncc.  He  soon  appeared 
among:  them,  supported  by  aU  the  strength  the  prince  of  Morganwg 
could  atiord  him.|| 

Idwal,  being  restored  to  his  inheritance  by  the  general  voice  of 
his  subjects,  conducted  himself  with  vigor  and  abiiity.f  He  did 
all  he  could,  under  the  pressing  circumstances  of  the  time,  to 
restore  good  order ;  and,  instead  of  rabmitting  to  the  Danes,  and 
paying  uie  Oiutmaen,  or  Danegeli,  as  had  been  done  of  late  by  the 
Welsh  princes,  he  bravely  met  them,  and  drove  them  from  hia 
coasts,  with  great  slaughter.** 

Meredffdi  ab  Owain,  being  recovered  from  the  panic  with  which 
he  had  been  seized,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  regain  the  lost 
principr^lity  of  Gwynedd.  He  approached  it  with  all  his  strength, 
but  received  n  <;i(z;na1  <ieteal  at  Uaogwmy  or,  as  some  believe,  at 
Hen-gwm,  in  Ardudwy.f-j- 

The  prosperity  of  Idwal,  unhappily  for  his  country,  was  but  of 
short  duration.  Another  body  of  Danes  immediately  afterwards 
landed  in  Anglesey,  either  lo  repeat  their  depredations,  or, 
strengthened  by  fresh  minforcements^  to  avenge  their  late  defeattt 

Idvvui,  iiuiilied  with  his  successes,  met  them  without  hesitation  : 
bat  he  fell  in  the  contest,  leaviD|p  an  mfant  ton  unprotected,. and 
his  principality  a  prey  to  every  di80rder.§§ 

•  Brut  in  Myvyr.  Arch.  ii.  601.  f  'hit!. 

X  leuan  Brechva  in  M>vyr.  Arch.  ii.41>7,  and  Brut  y  SacMD  io  ditto. 

§  Brot  y  Ty wysogion  in  Myvyr.  Arch.  ii.  4a8,  i5w5. 

II  I  hi  (Mi.  600.       K  Ib.ii.500,&c.       **Ib»  iL  600. 

tt  lb.  ii.  500,  and  \^  vniit's  Hist,  of  Wales.       H  Ibid.  ii.  500. 

§§  Brut  y  Ty  wys.  5U0,  and  Bruty  Saes.  489,  of  the  Myv.  Arch.  vol.  ii. 
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At  this  period,  Aeddan  ab  BUgored  comes  forward  on  the  stage 
a  prominent  nnd  important  ch«raeter.  He  bad,  probably,  ue 
command  of  tbe  troops  lent  from  Morg^anwg  to  lupport  Idwal, 
and  had  been  his  adviser  and  attached  companiaa,  daring  his 
active,  but  short,  career. 

According  to  the  custom  then  prevailing  in  Wales,  and  before 
alluded  lo,  tbe  ciaim  of  lago,  the  infant  son  of  tbe  deceased  prince, 

was  necessf^rily  set  aside;  nnd  we  find  two  competitors  standing 
forth  to  contend  for  the  prize^  Cynan  ab  Hywel  and  Aeddan.* 

Of  Cynan,  nothing  more  is  said  than  that  he  was  of  the  princely 
family  of  Gwynedd  ;  and  probably  was  the  son  of  Hywel  ab  leva, 
who  had  possessed  the  government  some  years  before,  and  who, 
from  his  sanguinary  conduct,  had  obtained  the  name  of  Hywel 
ddrwg, 

Aeddan  ab  Blcgored  was  almost  a  stranG:er  in  Gwynedd,  and 
unconnected  with  its  families  :?he  had  no  recomniendatton,  but  his 
services  for  the  suffrages  of  the  chief  men.  He  was  known  as  tbe 
friend  of  tbe  late  prince  s  and  no  doubt  this  gave  strength  and 
pofmlarity  to  hia  cause. 

The  two  competrtors  appealed  to  arms ;  and  fbrtnne  deciding 
in  favor  of  Aeddan  ab  Blegored,  be  was  mmedisclely  thereon  pro* 
claimed  prince  of  North  Wales.t 

This  event  is  related  briefly  in  each  of  tbe  Welsh  cbrooicles, 
tbougb  wiUi  some  discrepancy  as  to  tbe  date  of  AeddaO's  eleva- 
tion: one  mentioning  that  it  took  place  a. d.  1000,  and  another 

fixing  it  three  years  later  :t  but  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  his  con- 
duct in  his  <::uvcriinieiiL  was  that  of  a  wise  and  able  prince.  He 
did  every  thing  he  cuuld  to  repair  the  dama^-cs  of  former  troubles, 
and  give  tiled  to  the  laws;^  and  finding  iiiiuself  well  settled  in 
iba  principality  of  Gwynedd,  be  added  to  it,  on  the  dea^  of 
Meredydd  ab  Owain,  thatof  Debettbartb,  witboni  much  difficulty  4| 

Thus,  by  a  aingnlar  fortune,  Aeddan  ab  Blegored  oblaiBad  n 
sway  over  the  complete  and  undivided  dominions  of  Rodti  Mawv, 
witbout  being  connected,  as  far  as  is  kaown,  with  either  of  tbe 
three  princely  lines  descended  from  bim.   And  what  adds  moce 

to  his  credit  than  cither  his  courag^e  or  his  abilittes,  at  an  era  when 
|he  manners  of  contending  princes  were  in  an  extreme  degree 

•  Bruty  Tywys.  501,  and  Brut,  y  Shcs.  of  thcMyv.  Arch.  vol.  ii. 
t  Brut  y  Tywys.  ditto,  601. 

X  letian  Brechva,  499,  and  Brut  y  Saesoo,  500,  in  Ifyv.  Arch.  vol.  Ii. 

§  •*  Gwcdi  ynni!l  n  Acfldnn  lioU  Gymruo'r  Mor  henj^ilyd^!,  rfe  a  hcris 
drefnu  Uy^^uJraetli  a  Chylreitliian,  ac  adgjwoinaw  hglwyseu  a  Cborau 
a  dorresid  yn  Rliyfel.**  Brat  y  Tywysog^ion,  Ml.  ^Aeddan  ab 
glegored  a  gafas  orrsgynactb  ar  Wyuedd  o  Synwyr  a  dealt,  ac  a  lywo^ 
di-aethodd  yn  daognefus  ddcnddegmlynedd^''  lenao  Bieebva»409*  Myv* 
^,.ch.  vol  ii. 

II  Brut  Tywysogion,  ditto,  501. 
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ferocious,  and  iheu  deeds  retaliative  and  sanguiaary,  we  have  no 
intimation  that  Aeddan,  in  obtaining  his  dignity,  violated  any  tie, 
or  committed  any  inhumaotty^  but  irhat  was  necesiarily  forced  on 
him  in  the  fair  field  of  battle. 

It  haa  not  been  the  purpose  of  the  present  writer  to  overcharge 
in  anywise  the  subject  of  his  memoir  with  Mse  coIottTing>  but  to 

endeavour,  by  bringing  together  the  brief  notices  scattered  throagh 
the  chronicles,  of  a  character  confessedly  little  known,  and  com- 
paring tbcm  together,  to  p:ain  a  fair  and  consistent  view  of  him, 
and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  rise  and  distinctioQ* 

After  reigning  for  twelve  years,  during  which  time  the  country 
enjoyed  a  tranquillity  very  unusual  in  those  days,  Aeddan  ab 
Blegored  met  the  fate  which  almost  invariably  befell  the  Webb 
princes. 

The  people,  long  habituated  to  witness  frequent  and  violrnt 
changes  in  their  goven^ment,  had  ceased  to  feel  attachiacnl  either 
to  the  individual  priiict',  or  tlie  family  to  which  iie  belonged. 

The  desolating  invasions  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons  also,  had 
served  to  brutalize  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  They  were 
restless  and  ever  ready  to  follow  any  bold  adveuLurer,  without 
inquiring  into  the  justice  of  his  cause* 

Llywelyn  ab  Seis^Ut,  a.d.  1015,  who  had  married  Angharad, 
the  daughter  of  Meredydd  ab  Owain  the  late  prince  of  Wales, 
being  arrited  at  the  full  age  of  manhood,  put  forward  hia  claim 
on  account  of  his  wife.* 

According  to  the  generally  understood  riehts  of  primoge&itnre, 
his  title  was  without  foundation;  Meredydd  ab  Owain,  from 
whom  he  derived  it,  being  himself  an  ttsnrper,  having  letaaide  the 
family  of  his  elder  brother,  Eineon. 

This,  howerer,  with  the  lax  notions  respecting  those  rights  then 
existing  among  the  Welsh,  was  a  sufficient  plea  for  Llywelyn 

to  assemble  a  force;  and  being;  a  man  of  great  courage  and  merit,  he 
directed  it  so  as,  in  a  short  time,  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  wishes. 

Aeddan  ab  Blegored  met  Llvwelyn  in  the  field,  where  falling, 
with  his  four  nephpw8,t  in  the  contest,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Llywelyn  in  the  complete  sovereignty  of  North  and  South  Wales. 

*  Meredydd  ab  Owain,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  bdng  baid  pressed 

by  the  prince  of  .^Torg-anwg,  in  conjonrtion  with  the  Danes,  married  hi» 
m\c  surviving  child,  Angharad,  to  Llywelyn,  son  of  Seisyllt  lord  of 
Maesessyllt,  in  Glamorgan,  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  for  the  prn^ 
pose  of  creating  a  diversion,  as  is  probable,  in  that  country,  against  the 
family  of  Morgan  Hdn,  who  had  the  chief  rule. 

f  Brut  y  Saeson,  (p.  503,  Myv.  Arch,  ii.)  states  that  they  were  hii 
four  Rons,  who  fell  with  Aeddan  in  battle  ;  but  Brut  y  Tjfrysogion,  (p. 
503,  ditto,)  calls  tlicm  bis  nephews,  and  that  Aeddan,  having  no  son,  ap- 
pointed Rhydderob^  the  son  of  bis  relatiye«  Icstyn  ab  Owrgan,  to  be  Iw 
sneoessor. 

Eexc* 
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Once  upon  a  time,  Llvwclyn  was  rctui  ning  from  a  great  battle, 
against  the  Saxous,  and  his  lliree  sisters  came  dovvu  here  to  meet 
him :  and,  when  tbey  hetid  him  comin^i.  they  said,  '*  It  b  Trkat 
LWwelyn/'  (the  sound  of  Uywelyn :)  and  the  place  hat  been 
eaUed  so  ever  since.— Old  Siiry* 


It  is  a  loeiie  of  other  diys>  ^ 

That  dimb^  aieeii  my  finoy^  KSie; 

The  moon^  fiUr  beams  are  gHst'Ding  bright^ 

On  the  Severn's  loveliest  rale, 
And  yoader  watchtower'si  gloomy  height 
Looks  sterOf  Ui  her  lustre  pale. 

Within  that  turret  fhstoMi  lude, 

Three  lovely  forms  I  see, 
And  marvel  why,  in  that  solitude* 
So  lair  a  group  should  be. 

I  know  them  now,  that  beauteous  band ; 

By  the  brddered  Test,  to  rich  and  rare. 
By  the  sparkling  gem,  on  the  tiny  hand, 

And  the  golden  circlet  in  their  liairf 
I  know  Llywclyn's  sisters  fair. 
The  piide  of  Powyt  land : 

But  the  proof  of  lineage  pure  and  liigh, 

Is  better  far  supplied 
By  the  calm,  fair  brow,  and  fenrless  eye. 
And  the  step  of  graceful  pride. 

Why  are  the  loyal  maidens  here, 
Heedless  of  Saxon  foemen  neart 

Their  only  court,  the  minstrel  sage» 
Who  wakes  such  tbrillinp:  sound; 

Their  train,  you  pretty  cliildi^ih  page; 
Thehr  guard,  that  gallant  bound. 

They  have  left  their  brother's  princely  ball. 
To  greet  him  from  fight  returning ; 

And  hope  looks  out  from  the  eyes  of  all, 
Though  fear  in  their  heart  lies  burning. 
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Now,  liark  !"  the  cidc  st  inaidca  cried, 
"  KiuU  miiiiitrel,  lay  ihy  li<ir|>  usidt;, 

Ami  listen  here  witb  me ; 
Did  not  Llywel^n's  bii^Io  suiiiid 
From  off  ih-Ai  (lark  nml  w<»oded  mOUnd 

You  tiatued  tUe  Uor^u  ddik!*" 

Nok  lady*  no;  my  matter,  kiod, 

I  strive  in  vain  to  hear ; 

Tis  but  iFif  monninj:-  of  the  wind, 
TbatclieaU  tljme  aiixiuus  ear.** 

The  Becoiid  lady  rousM  her  page, 

From  the  pcdccful  sleep  of  liis  careless  age; 

*<j\\vake,  t»ir  child,  from  thy  happy  dreama, 

Louk  out  o'er  the  turret's  height, 
Ii  It  a  lanee  that  yonder  gieana 

lo  the  moonbeams  bine  and  bright 

**  No,  lady  niiiu';  not  on  a  iHtice 

Docs  that  fair  radiance  quiver; 
I  only  tee  its  lustre  danee 

On  the  blao  and  trembling  river.** 

The  youngest  and  fairest  maiden  sits 

On  tlie  turret's  highest  stone, 
idfce  the  gentle  flower  that  flings  its  sweets 

O'er  the  rnin  drear  and  lone  t 

At  licr  feet  the  hound  is  crouching  still; 

And  they  luok  so  calm  and  fair. 
Yon  might  almost  deem,  by  a  sculptor's  skill, 

They  were  carred  In  the  gray  stone  there. 

A  distant  sound  llic  spell  hath  broken. 

The  lady  and  iicr  huuud 
Together  caught  the  joyfnl  token. 

And  down  the  stair  they  bound. 

**  Tis  Trwst  Llywelyn  !  dear  sisters  speed, 

Our  own  Uy  welyn'a  near ; 
1  know  the  tramp  of  his  gallant  atecd,  - 

Tis  music  to  mine  ear  I** 

•         •         •  • 

Yes,  'twas  bis  lance  gleamed  bine  and  bright, 

His  Iiurn  made  the  echoes  ring ; 
He  is  sale  from  a  glorious  field  of  light, 

And  bis  sisters  round  him  cling : 

*  The  Goryn  ddA  (Uaek  eiown,}  is  surmounted  by  a  oiroular  ancient 
British  station,  in  a  very  perfeet  Stale,  about  a  mile  from  Trw  st  LlywelyUt 
on  the  other  side  the  rivery  up  the  vale :  like  the  ancient  Mathrnvai^  It 

is  situated  in  a  woud. 

NO.  iv.  3o 
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And  Gilcrt  lies  at  his  masfrr*s  feet. 
The  pnf^e  returos  to  his  slumbers  swccl* 

The  miustrel  quaiTs  h\s  mead. 
And  sings  Llywelyn*s  fame  and  powrr, 
And.Trwst  Llyweljn,  names  the  tower, 

'Where  tbej  beard  bis  ooniiig  steed. 

«  •  «  • 

That  tower,  no  more,  o'(  rh)oka  Ibe  vale* 

But  its  iiuine  is  luii'ur^ut, 
And  the  peasant  tells  the  simple  tale. 

And  points  to  the  well-lmowii  s^t 

Oh,  lady  moon !  thy  radiance  filbl 

An  altered  scene,  tonight, 
All  here  is  cbangM,  save  the  chaogetefis  bills. 

And  the  Seventy  rippling  bright. 

We  dwell  in  pence,  beneath  llic  yoke 

That  roused  our  fathers*  spears. 
The  ?erv  tongue  oor  falbera  spoke, 

Soanda  atrangel;  in  onr  ean.* 

Bot  the  human  heart  knows  little  chau<;c ; 
*Tis  woman's  to  watcb,  'tis  man's  to  range 

For  pleasure,  wealth,  or  fame ; 
And  tbon  mayst  look,  from  thy  realaw  above. 
On  many  a  sister's  yearninc:  love, 

The  same — still,  still  tlic  same, 

Te  atndenta  grave,  of  anoient  lore, 

Grudge  not  my  skillcss  rhyme 
One  tale  (from  traditiuu's  ample  store) 
Of  Cambria*!  olden  time ; 

Seek,  'mid  the  hiili  and  glena  aroami. 

For  names  and  deeds  of  war ; 
And  leave  this  little  spot  of  ground, 
A  record  holier  far. 

ElXYLLbS. 


*  'i>wst  Liy  welyn  is  only  Uaxt  or  hvo  uiilci>  Irom  the  nearest  t»uiat  ol 
Sfafopshire,  and  the  inhabitants,  except  the  very  old  people,  do  nut  uo- 
deratand  the  Welsh  language. 
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[CoHiinmd from  p,  352.j 


Ti(  H  vi  T9I  rns^m  worn  ^'ofo^  ivait  wAiV^oy^ 

VV  hicb  iiuw  oi  ali  islanUi,  wlmt  inountaia  ciiicflj  dcligbtcd? 
Wbftt  clly,  wlmt  hartMiir? 


Tai  coftcb  bad  tunnooDted  the  small  hill  opposite  the  bridge 
of  Rhyd  Llanvair,  about  four  miles  from  Cernioge,  when  our 
three  friends  had  before  Uiem  a  nearer  and  more  complete  view  of 
Snowdonia,  clothed  here  and  there  with  large  woods  of  oakt  and, 
from  this  point,  appearing  certainly  to  very  great  advantage. 

'  Allantley  gazed  on  this  fine  scenei  for  some  time,  with  silent 
admiration :  Larndon  broke  the  panse«  by  asking  Now  then, 
what  mountains  are  these  V 

Clanvoy.  Moel  Siabod  is  the  chief  object,  as  before :  to  the  right, 

are  the  Glydars.  Treraen,  and  the  Carneddau  Trcvaen,  of  which 
you  only  see  the  summit,  is  that  very  sfecp  and  upright  heap  of 
rock,  hke  the  fingers  of  one  hand  held  up  together,  and  the  palm 

of  the  other  hand  laid  across  them. 

Allanslcy.  0\  I  see.    But  where  is  the  majestic  Eryri?*  who 

has  carried  ofl'  Snowdon  ? 

Cl'tnvoy.  At  present  he  is  hid  behind  Moel  Siabod,  or  else 
behind  that  high  ground  on  the  left. 

Allanslcy.  O  !  I  recognise  th  it  fine  aromatic  flavor  in  the  air 
that  you  s['okc  of!  How  elej^aut,  as  well  as  wild,  this  landscape 
is  1  1  du  Mul  call  it  sublime  ;  but  it  is  grand,  lumatitic,  poetical, 
magnificent!  What  a  fine  eflfect  that  central  moorland  has,  over 
which,  as  from  a  broad  pedestal,  the  first*rate  mountains  appear 
to  rise! 

Lead  me  away  (o  boom  alpine  arbour. 

To  the  vaulted  grove,  or  solitary  vale  1 
Bid  tii>  footsteps  wander  lartli<  r. 
To  the  high  peak  fann'd  by  tliu  suuiuier  gulc  i 

*  Pronounoed  Brikrri. 
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On  the  rains  of  yon  lonely  tower 
The  foiilc  of  a  noonday  itiobeam  fallt, 

Or  llic  sudden  drops  of  a  riondy  showrr 

«  Throw  darker  stains  ua  the  shattered  walls. 

Whatsoever  patl»  sliall  await  u\y  feel, 
Wheresoever  stmys  my  vvamlerini?  eye. 

Some  druid  or  hard  iiatii  touod  a  retreat 
From  the  bloody  strife,  where  heroes  die. 

Allamley.  O,  Clanvoy;  how  exactly  those  lines  describe  my  pre- 
sent feelinpi:s!  whose  are  they?  How  dill'ercnt  they  arc  from  any 
that  1  ever  heard  before  I  If  they  are  yours,  what  metre  is  it 
that  you  have  used  in  them  ? 

Clanvoy.  The  Greek  Anapaest ,  you  cla:>sical  scholar!  you  foe 
to  Gothic  art!  the  Greek  anapeest,  in  dimeters,  with  accentual 
variation ;  and  over  the  most  exact  forms  of  classical  quantity,  has 
been  laid  the  Go^Aic  ornament  of  rhyme* 

Lamd<m.  As  to  Allansley,  he  will  require  some  time  to  recover 
from  his  astonishment ;  and  I  most  own,  Clanvoy,  that  I  hardly 
know  what  to  make  of  your  answer.  I  know  that  you  are  a  pro* 
fessed  heretic  in  all  things  relating  to  versification  ;  and,  therefore, 

nothing  that  you  can  say  or  do  in  that  way  will  surprise  me.  Not 
that  I  object  altogether  to  experiments  in  that  art,  and  I  arn  tar 
from  disliking  those  lines  which  you  repeated;  indeed,  X  rather 

suspect  tlicy  were  txLc[ii[ioiC. 

Clanvoy.  No,  not  quite;  but  nearly  so  ;  aud  I  beg  you  to  observe 
that,  if  any  thing  approaching  to  an  extemporaneous  character 
can  arise  under  the  twofold  restraint  of  classic  metre  and  of 
Gothic  rhyme,  the  chief  objection  to  that  union  is  practically 
refuted. 

Xanufon.  It  must  have  required  immense  labour,  to  bring  your 
mind  into  such  high  practice. 

Cianvop,  Perhaps  not  more,  or  not  much  more,  than  many 
musicians  go  through,  in  learning  the  flute  or  violin.  When  the 
mechanical  power  has  been  gained,  and  the  habit  acquired,  the 
process  of  versification  is,  on  some  occasions,  inconceivably  rapid: 
the  soul  takes  6 re,  and  melts  each  obstinate  word  into  obedience. 

jiUansleyt  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  poetry  comes  out, 
from  the  brain,  like  the  cast  of  Antinous  or  Apollo,  that  appears 
io  full  growth  out  of  the  matrix  of  the  waxy  mould. 

Clanvoy.  Not,  however,  without  some  intersecting  lines,  that 
show  where  the  divisions  of  the  blocks  have  been. 

Allansley.  Which,  nevertheless,  the  student  will  not  like  to  have 
rubbed  off,  lest  the  anatomy  should  be  injured. 

Lamdon,  Yet  better  than  all,  is  the  original  statue,  that  required 
no  mould  but  the  hand  of  its  author. 
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Clanvoyf  ta  Allan&ley.  What  can  liu  iiicau  i  some  blind  aliu- 
■ioOf  I  suppose,  to  ancient  Greek  poetry. 

AUausiey,  O,  piay  let  us  be  silent  now  !  do  not  break  the  charm 
that  u  laid  upon  you  by  these  mountains.  It  is  profane,  to  talk 
here* 

C/onvoy.  Allow  me  only  to  observe  that,  in  romantic  elegance 
of  river  scenery,  thb  neighbourhood  excels  all  that  I  ever  net  with 
elsewhere.  On  the  right,  among  columnar  sloping  rocks»  you  see 
a  fall  of  the  Conway. 

Larndm.  The  mixture  of  soft  foliage  and  rugged  fragments  of 
rock  is  truly  splendid. 

AUantbjf.  O,  that  vale! 

Lamdon.  O,  my  fishing-rod  I 
Clanvoy.  O,  my  sketchbook! 
Larndon.  O,  Isaac  Walton! 
Clanvoy,  O,  Geoffrey  Crayon  1 

AUansley.  This,  no  doubt,  must  have  been  the  place  where 
Acis  met  with  Galatea. 

C/aftvoy*  Only  that  the  sea  is  rather  too  far  off. 

AUamle^,  When  Polypheme  wandered  among  those  frap;ments 
of  rock,  they  mu^t  have  suggested  the  means  of  destroymg  his 
rivaL 

Ckmvof*  If  any  body  wishes  to  write  pastoral  music  or  poetry, 
lie  must,  without  hesitation,  come  down  and  reside  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 

AUandey*  Unless  he  chooses  to  go  and  help  Ceres  to  look  after 
Proserpine. 

Clanvoy.  In  that  case  he  must  inquire  of  the  washerwomen  at 
the  pond  of  Arethoiza.* 

AlloMdsy.  Well  said ;  O,  Doric  shepherd  I 

CUmwuy^  But  mind  what  you  are  about;  for,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  you  are  treading  upon  the  mysterious  borders  of 
Druidic  tradition. 

AUaniUmf,  Am  I,  really  ? 

Clanvoy.  The  British  name  of  Proserpine  was  Uurvy,  and  Ceres 
went  under  the  name  of  Keridweo. 

AUamUy,  But  how  then  do  you  account  for  Proserpine  being 
carried  off  to  the  kingdom  of  Pluto  t 

*  The  Dorio  pronunciation  of  Aretlinsa.  This  f■^fame«l  elafsical 
fountain  has  now  become  a  filthy  pod,  tainted  by  the  seapwafer,  and 
the  soapsuds  of  diriy  linen. 
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Clanvoy.  It  was  an  oriental  notion,  to  consider  all  the  we^L  ai» 
the  region  of  night,  because  the  sun  came  from  another  direction, 
and  teemed  as  if  he  hid  himaelf  before  he  could  reach  those 
nation  s  th at  were  out  of  sight.  This  idea,  however  absurd,  appears, 
nevertheless,  to  have  influenced  the  language  of  mythology  to  a 
g:reat  extent.  The  rape  of  Proserpine  refers  to  the  establishment 
of  druidisni  in  Great  Britain,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  classic 
nations. 

Allansley,  O,  Clanvoy  I 

Clanvoy,  I'll  take  no  pains  to  convince  you :  as  to  going  through 

all  the  chain  of  argument  by  which  it  has  been  proved,  you  cannot 

expect  me  to  do  it.  Besides,  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  raisin huch 
a  cioud  of  antiquarian  dust,  amid  all  the  living  loveliness  of  nature. 

Lamdon.   How  singular  these  white  patches  of  quartz  are? 
They  increase  the  eticct  of  those  rocks;  yet  I  should  be  afraid  of 
them,  in  a  drawing. 

Clanvoy.  A  firm  touch,  and  close  adherence  lo  iheir  other  pecu- 
liarities, might  enable  us  to  introduce  them  wiih  advantage;  but 
in  that  vale  which  Allausley  admired  so  much,  there  is  a  whole 
district  almost  entirely  composed  of  quartz,  and  the  efiect  is  most 
extraordinary. 

Allansley,  Where  is  that? 

Clanvoy,  On  the  river  Ledan,  or  Llydir,  not  very  far  from  the 
castle  of  Dolwyddelan.* 

Lamdon.  I  should  iike  lo  go  there. 

Clanvoy.  If  you  scrape  away  the  tuii",  in  any  part,  or  tear  away 
any  large  piece  of  it,  you  find,  under  it,  the  snowy  quartz,  like  the 
purest  rock-salt.  It  put  me  ia  mind  of  those  icebergs  whicii  uic 
described  as  being  covered  with  a  stratum  of  soil  and  vegetation. 

Lamdon.  1  cannot  help  wondering  when  I  consider  that,  all 
the  way  from  Ceraiu^e,  we  have  been  coming  down  hill,  as  ^uu 
observed,  lower  and  lower,  the  nearer  we  approach  the  mountains. 

Clanvoy,  In  some  places,  vou  see  Uieoid  road,  cillier  far  below 
or  above  the  present  one.  I  remember  it  well ;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  rugged  grandeur  of  this  landscape 
is  now  more  striking,  when  contrasted  with  so  smooth  a  road. 
The  views,  aiso»  are  seen  from  an  elevation  more  conducive  to  the 
picturesque,  from  what  you  may  call  the  painter's  level)  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low. 

Look  at  that  cast-iron  bridge,  and  read  the  inscription  that  runs 

along  the  arch  of  it.  The  spandrils  contain  the  rose,  the  thistle, 
the  shamrocky  and  the  leek;  the  emblems  of  our  four  British 
nations. 

*  Pronounced  Dotwytbilsn. 
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Lariidon^  {reading:)  "  This  arch  was  cutistrucied  in  ihe  saiite 
year  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought."   O,  how  badly  worded  I 

Clanvoy,  Isn't  it  ? 
Aliandey,  How  colioquial  I 

Clanvoy,  IT  cnr  laTior^napfe  afford^^d  no  bettor  «pecitiiens  t!ian 
that,  we  mivrht  well  say  that  our  public  worlds  or  monumeats  ought 
all  to  be  inscribed  in  Latin. 

Allansley.  Who  wrote  it? 

Clanvoy,  I  never  inquired.  A  public  inscription  ought  always 
to  avoid  articles,  prepositions,  ann  pronouns  :  we  cannot  exclude 
them  entirely,  but  we  can  avoid  them,  it  1  couid  have  protested 
against  tins  piece  of  comnioa  conversation  being;  placarded  here,  T 
would  have  moved,  as  an  amendment,  some  such  txisciiptioa  as 
this :  Erected  1815,  year  of  Waterloo,  This  date  is  not  iodelibly 
fixed  in  all  memories ;  why  not,  therefore,  note  it  here? 

Allansley,  It  is  a  clumsy  business,  I  admit ;  but  how  earnest 
yoft  are  in  yonr  objections  to  it. 

Clanvoy.  Because  every  thing  of  this  kind  has  a  tendency  to 

{perpetuate  tbe  pedantry  of  inicribing  public  works  in  a  foreign 
anguage ;  for  some  partiian  of  that  castom  triumphantly  says» 
on  reading  tbis^  "  these  blunders  could  not  have  occurred  in  Latin; 
see  what  a  sorry  figure  your  Bng^sh  makes  on  this  occasion !" 
Suppose  it  to  be,  on  some  accounts,  (which  I  do  not  altogether 
deny,)  somewhat  easier  to  compose  a  good  Latin  inscription  than 
an  English  one,  (and  I  do  not  think  this  proves  the  languaee  to 
be  superior,)  still  a  common  degree  of  taste  and  utten:ion  lu  out 
native  tongue  would  certainly  be  rewarded  by  succes.>.  But  the 
Ihct  is,  we  seldom  bestow  as  much  pains  on  our  motber.tongue  as 
we  do  on  others ;  and  the  linguists  or  philosophers  who  investigate 
the  laws  of  language,  have  never  yet  supplied  us  with  an  English 
grammar* 

Allansley,  No  doubt,  when  it  ceases  to  be  a  living  language, 
we  shall  have  grammarians  to  eiplain  what  was  the  eonstniction 

of  it. 

Clanvoy,  When  a  language  is  becoming  obsolete,  men  of  letters 
becoBM  anxious  to  preserve  an  exact  record  of  ic» 

<*  Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall. 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  It  was.* 

The  Greek  accents  were  not  used  in  writing  till  that  language  was 

losing  its  purity. 

Allansley,  On  that  account,  1  undervalue  them. 

*  Sliakspeare. 
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Clanvoy.  Without  them,  you  cannot  undcr^trind  Greek  metre; 
uorcan  you  cuJch  the  true  spirit  of  historicai  or  torensic  eiu^ueuce, 

Allamley.  The  accent  must  have  been  a  musical  tone. 
Clanvoy.  How  then  do  you  meof  with  it  in  prote?  yk^^^ 

ALlansley.  If  used  as  mere  emphasis,  Homeric  verse  would  l>e 

completely  paralysed. 

Clanvoy,  The  character  of  it  is  much  altered,  I  admit;  yet  not, 
I  think,  tor  the  worse*  but  for  the  better  ;  besides^  Truth  against 
the  world  /" 

Allamley,  Lono^  quantities  becoi:ie  short*  and  short  oaes  long;, 
to  the  utter  coniubion  oi  all  reguUrity, 

Clanvoy,  Not  if  you  give  each  vowel  and  each  diphthoog  their 
true  sound. 

Allnnslcy.  What  is  their  true  sound? 

Clanvoy,  {pretending  not  to  hear  )  Look  at  this  beautifully  |)ic- 
turesque  neighbourhood  !  This  is  Bettws-y-coed.  Look  at  that 
cottage,  perched  upon  its  own  peculiar  group  of  woody  rucks,  and 
accompanied  by  its  own  separate  cow'pasture,  or  hayoeld. 

Allansley,  Why  don*t  you  answer  my  question? 

Clanvoy,  And  see  how  tiic  surrounding  heights  retire  from  it, 
and  admit  the  sun's  warmest  rays  to  that  central  spot;  favofed 
with  a  fertile  soil,  sheltered  by  the  waving  ash-trees  ;  every  cir- 
cumstaoce  combining  to  adorn  the  cottager's  romantic  abode ! 

Allansley,  Why  don't  you  answer  my  question  ? 

Clanvoy,  Because — because,  neither  the  time  nor  place  allow 
me  so  to  do.  Ask  me  some  other  time,  Allansley  ;  when  we  are 
on  foot*  when  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  see ;  and  I  will  argue 
upon  every  vowel  and  every  diphthong,  Greek*  English*  French,  or 
Italian*  that  you  can  bring  into  the  field. 

There  is  the  Vale  of  Llanrwat*  which  is  now  going  out  of  S]|fbt* 
and  the  steep  dark  woods  of  Gwydir*  an  old  Welsh  mansioo* 

belonging  to  Lord  Gwydir. 

\Th9  coach  changeg  horses.] 

Allansley,  What  rank  does  the  Vale  of  Llanrwst  hold  among 
the  Welsh  valleys? 

Cktnvog*  Grander  than  Llangollen,  larger  than  Festinioe, 
more  picturesque  than  Clwyd  ;  in  fact,  if  the  north-eastern  side 

were  tetter  wooded,  I  shoulci  prefer  it  above  all.  From  this 
ncif^hbourhood,  you  only  ^cc  the  tame  side  of  it  :  the  other  is 
iiiaguiiiceutly  furnished  with  woods  and  watertalis.  it  once  con- 
tamed  a  very  splendid  abbey,  of  which  no  trace  remains  at  present ; 
but  the  extent  of  it  was  ascertained,  some  years  ago,  by  Lord 
Newborough*  to  whom  the  site  of  it  belongs ;  and  he  discovered 
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the  roandatlonft  of  a  large  cniciform  charcbi  irith  tM^ve  and  side 
aiil«s. 

LamdtM,  What  abbey  was  tbat  ? 

C^atwy,  Maenan  abbey ;  nearly  four  miles  the  other  side  of 
Llanwrat.  A  large  part  of  Maenan  rood-loft  is  now  the  chanceU 
screen  of  Llanrwst.  How  strange  it  is  to  find,  in  cases  like  these^ 
that  Uie  stonework  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  while,  by  some 

happy  chanco,  the  most  frn'jile  ornaments  of  woodwork  have 
been  preserved  safely,  by  betag  carried  elsewhere  1 

Allanshy.  Whether  you  give  it  the  name  of  rood-lort  or  chancel- 
screen,  (dnd  they  arc  aln.osl  synonymous^)  in  one  case  it  IS  a 
superstition,  and  in  the  other,  an  inconvenience. 

Clanvof/.  T  admit  ]ioth,  AUansVv  ;  hut  what  say  you  to  a  custom 
that  prevailed  not  loiip;  ago,  ol  liurnuij^  all  these  wonderful  spe- 
cimens of  Gothic  furniture?  They  are  the  models  which  the 
galleries  of  our  modern  churches  must  follow,  if  we  wish  to  make 
tiiem  harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the  bnilding.  They  furnish 
details  of  decoration  for  pulpits^  altars,  pews,  and  all  parts  of  a 
church  where  woodwork  is  required.  Ornament  of  this  kind  Is 
the  true  romance  of  carpentry*  The  fancy  dwells  wiih  a  pleasing 
wonder  on  the  florid  and  varied  workmanship  that  is  displayed  in 
it ;  and  when  you  turn  to  the  meagre  stifihess  of  modf  rii  pewsy 
vh  illy  destitute  ot  laste  and  ornament,  you  cannot  iu  Ip  wondering 
thai,  lu  lijis  respect,  we  should  have  so  strangely  deciiuud  iroui 
the  fine  models  of  the  darker  agt  s. 

Aiiunsley.  Say  what  you  will,  Clunvoy,  1  cannot  believe  that, 
when  all  other  arts,  and  literstare  itself,  was  at  such  a  low  ebb, 
architecture  could  have  been  flourishing  as  you  assert* 

[The  coach  goes  on.] 

Clanvoy.  So  far  I  do  agree  with  you,  that  nothing  but  ocular 
demonstration  could  have  made  me  believe  it.  If  you  had  given 
any  time  to  the  study  of  these  Gothic  works,  you  could  not  help 
agreeing  with  me.  Certainly,  the  case  of  Greek  art  is  very  diflerent* 

But  I  do  not  pretend  thoroughly  to  explain  the  phenomenon ;  I 
only  say,  behold  it,— then  doubt,  if  you  can.    In  the  mean  time, 

pray  observe  tliat  bridge,  with  its  arches  crossing  fr .m  rock  to 
rock,  and  the  torrcut  making  its  way  ihruu^h  a  labyrinth  of  strata 
that  show  all  the  signs  of  some  rciuote  convulsion. 

AUansley.  Is  this  bcttws  bridge  ? 

Clanvoy,  Yes;  and  calud  also  Pont  y  Pair:  a  favorite  subject 
for  the  sketchbook;  and  well  known,  from  being  so  close  to  the 
road. 

Larndon.  Something  formal  in  the  rocks  above,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  bridge  itself!  1  don't  think  1  should  select  it  for  a  subject. 
AVe  have  piissed  better  things  lately. 

MO.  IV.  3  P 
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CCtmvoy.  We  have,  mdeed :  but  I  wonder,  in  passing  by  tbcnf 
so  rapidly*  that  you  should  have  become  quite  aware  of  their 
beauty.  When  you  have  wandered  hour  after  hour  among  those 
rivers  and  their  islands  of  rock,  and  those  meadows  where  the 
butterfly  orchis  rears  a  tall  spike  of  pale  flowers  that  fiU  the  breeze 
with  odour;  when  you  have  spent  the  summer-day  among  the 
enchantments  of  that  scenery,  then  Snowdon  itself  would  hardly 
tempt  you  away  from  it. 

Larndon.  I  could  see  from  tlie  road  that  there  were  very  great 

varieties  of  situation  throughout  all  that  neighbourhood. 

Clanvoy.  You  there  see  thr  spirit  of  SaUator  Rosa's  landscape 
realized  far  beyond  your  ex  peclations.  Don't  you  agree  with  me  that 
tiiere  is  nothing  80  difficult  us  to  mix  up  rock  and  wood,  so  as  to 
combine  the  peculiar  beauties  of  each  ?  There  you  may  leans 
this  great  secret;  ay,  and  learn  it  in  perfection.  The  whirlwind, 
the  earthquake,  and  the  fire,  have  in  their  turn  passed  through 
the  mountains,  and  now  the  still  small  voice  follows,  when  every 
trace  of  the  former  tumults  affords  an  additional  sonree  of  interest 
and  beauty. 

Allanslcy.  The  providential  object  of  confttsion  is  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  order* 

Larndon.  Clanvoy,  how  can  any  people  ever  compare  this  road 
with  the  Simplon  ?  I  have  uot  seen  any  one  view  that  bore  the' 

slightest  resemblance  to  it. 

Clanvoy,  "Why,  indeed,  they  arc  as  unlike  encli  otiier  as  any  two 
roads  can  well  be:  but  I  suppose  tlioy  arc  merely  compared, 
because  they  were  made  about  the  same  time,  and  have  obtained 

equal  fame. 

Larndon,  The  Simplon  road  is  twenty-fi/e  feet  wide;  what  is  this? 
Clanvoy.  Thirty. 

Larndon,  That  regular  wall  is  a  handsomer  thing  than  a  row 
of  small  rrrauite  posts  at  Wide  intervals,  which,  in  fact^  are  no 

security  whatever. 

Clanvoy.  In  some  parts  of  t!tc  Simplon,  the  avalanches,  darrng 
the  spriiip:,  would  break  down  any  wall,  however  strong.  There 
are  two  places,  indeed,  where  they  fall  aoRually* 

Larndon,  But,  in  other  parts,  they  might  have  something  like  a 

protection  to  the  road  ;  at  present,  if  the  horses  were  to  back, 
you  and  your  carnage  would  roll  down  a  slope  of  scvernl  thousand 
i'eet.    After  all,  I  was  rather  disappointed  with  the  Simplon. 

Clanvoy.  So  was  I,  in  the  ascent  from  Bryg,  until  passing  the 

fn^i  2;allery ;  but,  after  that,  I  really  do  think  all  t^ie  glaciers  of 
the  Yungfraw  are  displayed  in  a  style  of  barren  Alpiue  grandeur 
that  is  both  dismal  and  sublime. 
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Larndon^  Why,  indeed,  after  passing  through  that  endless  fir , 
plantation,  whicli  bears  the  name,  but  not  the  clmracter,  of  an 
Alpine  forest;  I  own,  after  loiliog  for  some  hours  through  that, 
any  change  is  for  the  better. 

Clanvoy.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  i?,  that  the  pinr^-trecf, 
alihoug-b  known  to  be  of  a  great  n^^c,  liardly  ever  grow  to  a  great 
si«e,  and  never  lose  their  stiti  plantuiion  appearance. 

Lamdon,  Ugly  things  I  aud  yet  they  flourish  in  perpetual 
youth, 

Ctanvoy.  In  some  peculiar  instances  ihey  improve,  but,  in 
general,  they  spoil  Alpine  sccru  ry.  'l  liey  have  a  stiff  austerity, 
which  u'terly  destroys  ali  llie  cliaracter  of  romantic  luxuriance 
that  other  trees  c^ive  to  mountain  h\ndscape.  If  they  were  com- 
mon in  Walcii,  the  country  would  not  be  worth  looking  at.  These 
lower  monntaint  cannot  overcome  such  hlemithefl.  We  deal  here 
in  fantastic  beauty,  more  than  desolation  and  grandeur. 

Lamdon,  Remove  the  6r-trees  out  of  sight,  and  1  will  admire 
any  glacier  that  yon  can  set  before  me. 

Clanvoy,  Larndoti,  il  you  ever  observed  a  white  apron,  or  some 
such  article  of  dress,  laid  on  a  bush,  after  washing,  when  the  sur« 
face  of  it  rises  into  a  peak  wherever  any  branch  refuses  to  bend 
under  it,  what  a  perfect  resemblance  it  hat  to  the  summit  of  a  snow- 
dad  Alp. 

Lamdon.   It  has, — it  has  I 

Clanvoy,  I  am  alVaid  the  simile  is  too  vulgar  to  inlroUuce  luto 
my  next  poem,  which  I  mean  to  call  **  The  King  of  Ice." 

Lamdon,  The  king  of  ice  is  pine-apple  ice,  at  least  in  my  opi- 
nion. 

Clanvoii.  Allansley,  dou't  you  think  Larndon  should  be  expelled 
from  society?  Tlic  man  that  has  recourse  to  arts  like  these, 
Is  the  very  pickpocket  of  conversation,  and  should  be  sent  to 
Coventry,  for  robbing  words  of  the  meaning  that  belongs  to  them. 

Allamlcy.  I  am  ti  o  busy  lo  give  an  opimon  upon  the  subject. 

ClaJivoy,  Does  any  thing  weigh  heavy  upon  your  conscience, 
Allansley  ?  To  be  sure,  you  have  said  some  tilings  to-day,  which,  if 
unsaid,  might  have  been  better:  and  they  were,  it  must  be  ownedy 
such  as  any  man  must  be  ashamed  of :  but  for  all  that — 

Allansley,  How  dare  you  misconstrue  my  silence,  you  latitudi- 
naiian  partizan  of  all  styles,  nations,  characters,  and  ages  !  what 
are  your  opinions  ?  Nobody  can  tell :  for  your  taste  is  a  kind 
of  jpicknick,  formed  of  scraps  collected  here  and  there,  and  thrown 
peUmcll  together,  without  any  principle  of  selection^  or  exercise 
of  judgment* 

Clanvoy*  Mercy,  marcy,  my  dear  Allansley !  I  submit,  I  kneel, 
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I  kiss  the  rod.   Though  yott  must  allow  that  I  have  a  eneaking 

kindness  for  Gothic. 

AUamley.  That  I  believe  to  be  the  very  secret  of  your  tncon* 
sisteocy. 

Larnd<m»  Come»  Clanvoy,  nomiuate  this  lately-discovered  river. 

Clanvoy.  The  Llugwi*  It  flows  from  the  lakes  of  CapeICerig» 
and  forms  a  splendid  waterfall  a  short  way  from  here* 

AlUmthy.  Do  we  pass  by  it? 

Clanvoy,  Within  a  few  yards;  but  without  seeing  it» 

Larndon.  What  a  pity  ! 

Clanwy,  Farther  on,  there  is  another  fall,  not  mach  inferior^ 

on  the  same  river,  which  you  do  sco. 

Allamley.  Who  has  been  planting  all  these  larches? 

Clanvoy.  They  belong,  I  helirvp,  to  Guy  dir.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  theiQ>  as  a  contrast  for  the  oak  and  birch-groves  on  our 
left. 

Larndon.  O,  who  has  been  building  that  cockney  afiair,  that 
summer'house,  on  the  top  of  the  rock  before  us  ? 

Clanvoy,  It  will  not  l<cai  looking  at  closely  :  but,  seen  from 
this  distance,  it  makes  the  landscape  a  better  subject  for  sketch- 
ing than  it  would  otherwise  he.  In  the  chasm  beneath,  is  the 
waterfall  of  Rhaiadr  y  WenaK   You  may  hear  it  now ! 

Allansletf.  A  fine  sound  of  growling  thunder,  louder  or  fainter 
as  the  breeze  varies  I 

CUmooy,  This  fall,  when  full  of  water,  is  a  fine  thing  to  see 
from  the  woody  bank  under  the  road.  It  is  in  two  chief  divisions, 
and  has  all  the  foaming  fury  that  makes  a  cataract  interesting. 
We  are  now  passing  it :  you  can  only  see  the  very  top,  where  the 
water  begins  to  turn  over* 

Allanstey,  Well,  here  is  a  new  mountaia,^0,  no,  I  suppose  it 
is  the  same  that  we  saw  before* 

Clanvoy m  Moel  Siabod,  third  in  height  after  Snowdon ;  a  beau* 
tifuUy  picturesque  mountain  fVom  here ;  the  other  side  is  a  dull 
gradual  slope. 

Larndon.  O,  Clanvoy ;  what  a  study  for  colouring!  Thatisthe 
kind  of  mountain  that  you  begin  to  colour  from  nature :  then  a 
new  eftl'ct  of  light  and  shadow  arises,  which  you  cannot  think  of 
leaving,  but,  before  you  can  put  it  in,  a  third  alteration  takes 
place,  and,  at  length,  your  paper  is  one  mass  ot  blackness  and 
confusion. 

Clanvoy.  But  observe,  how  highly  finished,  and  how  various,  not 
only  the  colouring,  but  the  oiitlmc,  also,  is.  How  exquisite  all  those 
variations  are  from  heath  to  rock,  and  from  rock  to  turf;  while  the 
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ti  aository  sunbeam  strays  here  and  Lhcre,  and,  like  ihc  Hungarian 
Opal,  darU,  among  brown  shadows^  the  keen  flashes  of  prismaUc 
liriglitiiess ! 

AUansley.  What  is  happening  there  ?  a  cloud  lias  fallen  over 
tlie  steep  ridge,  and  is  twined,  like  a  fillet  of  blue  and  silver, 
among  die  shattered  and  rocky  ledges.   O,  what  a  magnificent  * 
lonely  wilderness  that  is,  where  the  rolling  cloudy  liketKe  sea*wave 

crested  with  foam^  dashes  against  the  gigantic  pyramids  of  Moel 

SiabodI 

From  the  quiet  vale,  and  the  meadow  green, 
WfuTo  tlic  cottatre  lurks  in  shady  bowors, 
\on  towering  mounUm'tops  are  seen. 
That  appear  tmlike  any  world  ofonn* 
They  arise,  they  arise !  They  ascend  for  ever! 

They  ascenil  umid  air, 
To  Uie  raging  storm,  or  Imhny  zo^tliyrl 
'1  u  the  fuul  or  fair  ! 

Tlic  mnjcstic  rocks  are  prnrlandcd 

\\  iUi  a  wreath  of  clouds,  as  fair  to  bciiuld 
As  the  lily*s  white  and  fragrant  head. 
When  the  blossom  shines  with  dust  of  gold. 
They  arise,  they  arise !  They  ascend  for  ever  I 

They  ascend        in  air. 
Amid  angry  storms,  or  sultr}  weather. 
They  are  as  iht  y  were ! 

Allandcy.  Greek  Anapccst  again,  I  suppo^o  :  well,  I  willconde- 
srcnd  so  far  as  to  tolerate  it;  but  as  to  approving  of  it|  that  is 
cjuite  another  aftair. 

Chivroy,  I  would  recommend  you  to  be  careful  how  you  com- 
mit yourself,  on  this  undecided  question:  it  would  injure  your 
diplomuiic  reputation.  Look,  here  is  a  small,  newly-built,  cream- 
coloured  inn,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Dol-Gam.  Here  we  might 
stop,  if  yon  are  very  maeh  enchanted  with  the  neighbourhood;  bnt 
Capel  Cerig  is  two  miles  off,  and  you  cannot  ascend  Snowdon 
witnout  going  there« 

Lamdon,  On,  on,  f  say,  by  all  means ! 

Allanslcy.  On,  Clauvoy,  on  1 

Chinvoy,  Under  that  Hue  precipice  of  Moel  Siabod,  there  is  a 
tnouiiuiin  jiool,  called  Llyn  Voel  Siabod,  and,  uear  it,  the  royal 
ia:iile  of  Dolwyddelau,  at  present  a  mere  fragment,  was  Lhu  resi- 
dence of  Yorwerth  Drwyndwn,  son  of  Owen  Gwyaedd.  It  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  LleweWn  the  Great,  who  reigned  fifty*six 
years.  Yorwerth  lost  the  Wewh  crown  in  consequence  of  a  per- 
sonal blemish,  a  scar  in  bis  face,  which,  by  the  laws  of  Wales, 
excluded  him  from  the  succession.  But  in  the  reign  of  our  lirst 
Ricbardy  in  1 196  or  6»  Llewelyn  ap  Yorwerth,  son  of  Drwyndwn, 
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asserted  bie  claim,  and  succeeded  his  usurping  uncle,  Davydd  ap 
Owain.  The  neighboarbood  of  Dolwyddelan  is  wild  and  lonely* 
That  semicircular  crater  of  Moel  Siabod,  opening  towards  it«  forms 
a  fine  bnckprround ;  and  the  ruins  of  two  towers,  belonging  to  the 
castle,  ornament  a  craggy  knoll,  near  to  which  are  some  extensive 
slate  quarrie?,  that  rather  injure  the  character  of  the  scene.  From 
the  top  of  Moel  Siabod,  you  have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Dolwydd- 
elan :  but  it  is  a  kind  of  place  you  should  ^o  to,  prepared  with 
some  notion  of  its  bistory,  with  plenty  of  time  at  your  dtsposalt 
to  contemplate  the  ghost  of  Cambrian  royalty.  MoreoTer»  on 
such  occasions,  I  would  almost  rather  lose  my  way,  than  take  any 
guide. 

I  feel  an  interest  in  Dolwyddelan,  as  the  birthplace,  and,  most 
likely,  the  residence  of  Llewelyn  np  Yorwerlh,  who  truly  deserves 
to  be  called  "  the  Great."  When  the  arclibishop  of  Canterbury 
come,  with  some  other  bishops,  to  mediate  between  hira  and  ilenry 
in.,  be  allowed  himself  to  use  threuiening  language  to  Llewelyn, 
as  to  the  king*s  power,  and  the  influence  which  the  English  clergy 
would  exert  against  him,  if  he  refused  a  reconciliation ;  Llewelyn 
replied,  that  he  regarded  more  the  king's  charity  and  piety,  than 
he  feared  his  arms,  or  dreaded  his  clergy, 

AUansiey.  That  is,  indeed,  a  fine  rebuke ;  a  religioas»brave»  and 
royal  answer* 

ClamfOjf.  It  contains  in  itself  the  temperate,  polished,  and  actire 
spirit  of  a  tme  hero. 

Alkmsley.  I  hear  the  sound  of  a  waterfall. 

Clanvoy,  There  it  is :  no  great  body  of  water ;  but  finely  dis* 
posed  among  the  rocks.  Let  us  be  proud  of  our  torrents,  and  our 
transparent  rivers ;  for  these  are  what  you  cannot  see  abroad.  In 
river  scenery  we  eicel.  O,  if  I  had  leisure  for  such  work,  I  could 
really  spend  a  life  in  sketching  these  rocky  channels,  and  their 
spotty  patches  of  prass  or  flowers,  or  black  and  yellow  mosses  ! 
here,  a  gurglinn^  fall,  sparkling  and  frothing"  like  soda-water; 
there,  a  deep,  dark,  brownish  green  pool  •.  it  is  the  incredibly  hiijli 
iiui^li,  m  uU  the  uiusl  unfrequented  cornctii  ui  ihcsc  iivcrs,  ihut 

wins  me  on  to  gaze  and  gaze,  UU I  dream  away  whole  hours  in 
admiration* 

Lamdon,  Ah !  my  friend,  Eryri !  cloudless,  I  declare  :  and  in 
full  glory  I 

Clanvoy,  There  it  is,  indeed,  looking  as  well  as  ever.  AUansley, 
there  is  Eryri,  the  Welsh  Ararat ;  upon  which,  Hd  Gadam's  ark 
rested :  and  the  Welsh  Parnassus,  wnere  the  poet-making  stone* 
is  to  be  seen  :  a  mountain,  famous,  in  all  ages,  for  legendary  lore, 
and  poetical  inspiration. 

*  Carcg  y  BardU^  ou  the  wi^tcm  side  ol  buuvvdun. 
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Allanskij.  How  far  off  is  it  froiu  hence? 

Clftnvotf.  It  is  five  miles  to  the  foot  of  it;  and  the  chief  summit 
is  llie  farthest  of  iliose  three.  Now  you  may  see  the  inn  of  Capel 
Ceng ;  and,  beyond  it,  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  lakes :  nearer  to 
us,  the  small  cbapel  of  St.  Curig,  from  whom  the  place  itself  it 
called  Capel  Corig ;  no  donbti  the  right  reading,  but  Capel  Cerig  is 
more  commoa,  and  both  have  appropriate  meanings.  The  coach 
will  set  us  down  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  inn  ;  as 
the  Holyhead  road  ruts  towns  and  inns,  without  the ieajftt reniorse» 
^hcn  they  arc  out  of  the  shortest  line. 

Our  readers,  we  suppose,  will  not  be  particularly  desirous  of 
having  an  exact  and  verbatim  rej  urL  of  the  proceedings  relative 
to  our  passengers,  on  their  slopping  at  a  place  called  the  Capel 
Cerig  tap-room,  where  the  coach  changed  horses,  between  two 
and  three  in  the  afUnioon»  Whatever  is  usually  done  or  said 
as  to  settling  about  coachmen,  guards*  or  luggage,  was  done  and 
said  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  only  circumstance  worth  recording 
was,  that  Allansley's  carpet  bag  was  very  near  going  on  to 
Holyhead,  the  owner's  r\(ti  tition  beinc^  so  much  engrossed  by  the 
splendid  appearance  ot  Snowdon,  that  he  almost  overlooked  matters 
of  more  immediate  importance  to  his  comfort. 

At  length,  however,  our  three  friends,  and  their  luggage,  arrived 
at  the  inn  of  Capri  Cerig,  where  they  were  shown  into  a  lari^e 
parlour  at  the  norih-west  end  of  the  house,  a  room  hung  round 
with  maps,  and  magnificent  engravings  from  the  pictures  of 
Rubens*  Having  ascertained  their  respective  bedrooms,  and 
ordered  an  early  dinner,  they  strolled  out  into  the  garden  until  it 
was  ready* 

The  sky  was  of  that  aerial  and  shadowy  character  which  throws 
over  the  mountains  of  Snowdon  SO  peculiar  a  charm,  and  the 
gleams  of  light  that  followed  each  other  along  the  heights  of  Moel 
Siabod  wore  so  brilliant,  as  entirely  to  absorb  Allansley's  attention  : 
almost  unconscious  of  every  thing  else,  he  stood  looking  up  at 
the  dazzling  procession  of  lights  and  shadows;  and  any  careful 
observer  might  have  witnessed,  in  Ins  countenance,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  thousand  new  ideas  which  had  been  laying  dormant  in 
the  plaias  of  £ngland. 

Clanvoy  and  Larndoo,  to  whom  the  scene  had  less  of  novelty, 
walked  at  some  distance ;  and  Clanvoy  said,  How  natural  was 
that  wish  of  poor  Cowper^s^  Uiat  he  might  see  a  mountain  of 
which  he  could  only  form  a  notion  from  the  works  of  the  painter 

or  the  poet!  How  naturally  we  turn  to  gaze  upon  these  monu- 
ments of  creative  power,  as  if  they  could  reveal  to  us  the  secrets 
of  lu  aven  !  Is  it  mere  earth,  and  rock  and  turf,  that  we  see 
airay  d  in  such  a  robe  of  glory?  "Wait  for  one  moment;  and 
whaL  u  change  !    Who  ih  a  hu^  not  seen  it,  can  believe  it?" 
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Larndon.  I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  have  had  that  effect  oa 
paper.  Let  me  see!  Can  I  remember  it?  No  ;  it  ia  bc^uatl  ail 
imitation. 

Cianvoj/.  Dcn't  say  so.  Nothing  that  the  eye  can  reach  at  one 
glance  is  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  I'll  say  more :  nothing  that 
the  eye  can  retch  at  all  U  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  wmm  the 
invention  of  the  panorama. 

Larndon,  Tme  perspective  and  colouring  can  produce  wonders* 
I  own.  If  yon  would  fix  me  to  one  spot,  you  mav  succeed  in 
decemng  me ;  but  the  moment  I  move»  the  c6eat  is  cliscOTered. 

Clomwy.  If  It  were  not  that  we  see  all  things  from  two  diffeieiii 
points  at  the  same  time,  which  gives  ns  the  power  of  seeing  round 
any  thin  poles  or  bars ;  if  it  were  not  for  this,  painting  might  be» 
as  far  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  a  facsimile  of  nature.  In  fact,  yoa 
know,  if  the  space  between  the  eyes  be  considered  as  one  inch,  the 
dimensions  of  every  large  point-blank  object  will  be  to  us  one  inch 
wider  than  the  reality.  This  inch,  in  perspective,  mny  become 
several  feet  or  yards,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  spcctaior. 
Hence,  if  I  stand  in  the  same  place,  and  pal  niy  hand  over  one 
eye,  the  view  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  what  1  see  with  both. 

Larndon,  Of  course  not. 

Clanvoy.  The  difierence  is  most  evident  in  architectural  scenery. 

Come»  let  us  take  Allansley  away,  and  make  him  look  at 
8nowdon  instead  of  Moel  Siabod. 

Allansley,  this  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  that  the  mountain,  which 
you  came  to  see«  Come  down  the  shrubbery-walk,  and  eulogise 
Eryri. 

[They  walk  down.} 

Larndon*  How  often  I  have  seen  this  view,  in  all  the  varieties  of 
drawing;  from  the  fair  bat  incorrect  hand  of  some  lady,  to  the 
more  practised  mannerism  of  a  London  artist !  That  wild  moor* 
land  lake,  and,  beyond  it,  that  most  elegant  of  all  mountains;  I 
recognise  them  as  old  acquaintance,  though  i  never  was  here 
before. 

Clanvoy.  This  view  looks  well,  from  sunrise  to  noonday  ;  so 
that  now  you  do  not  see  it  advnntagcouslv  :  we  arc  tf  o  late.  1 
have  seen  it  early  on  a  fine  morning,  when  every  bummit,  and 
every  vanaUun  of  colour  upon  each,  had  a  duplicate  in  the  lake 
below:  so  transparent  was  the  glassy  water  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  deep  reflection  of  the  blue  sky  which  pervaded  the  whole 
extent  of  it,  you  could  not  have  perceived  the  boundaries  of  the 
shore.  You  almost  held  yonr  breath,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
prdfound  repose.  No  language  can  do  justice  to  each  a  scene: 
It  was  the  most  perfect  image  of  tranquillity  that  I  ever  met  with, 
in  landscape* 
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Attamsley.  How  very  difierent  this  is  from  what  I  expected. 

Clanvoy,  Disappointed,  eh  ? 

Allansley.  No,  any  thtnu  but  that.  But  who  can  understand, 
from  any  drawing  or  description,  the  scene  that  we  have  now 
before  us  ?  Never,  in  all  my  Ufe,  was  my  curiosity  so  roused  as 
by  what  I  DOW  see.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  so  great  a 
separation  between  the  different  parts  of  Snowdon ;  and  that  wild 
valley,  spreading^  among  them,  looks  like  the  very  cradle  of 
romance, 

CUmvoy,  It  is  partly  filled  by  three  mountain  lakes,  one  of  which 
is  very  large.    The  grandeur  and  interest  of  Snowdon  is  much 

increased  by  the  fine  sheets  of  water  that  are  met  with  in  all  di- 
rections, and  some  at  hip^h  clcvalintis.  If  the  ancieut  forests  were 
still  remaining,  we  could  wish  for  nolliino-  more.  Trees  are  now 
sadly  wanted  in  all  this  neighbourhood.  U  iieu  Leland  wrote,  the 
woods  of  Capcl  Cerig  were  noted  for  their  timber,  and  all  Eryri, 
that  is  to  say,  all  Snowdonia,  was  covered  with  forest.  In  old 
writers,  however,  this  word,  forest,  appears  usually  to  mean  a 
bushy  tract  with  scattered  woods,  and  very  seldom  ground 
entirely  covered  with  timber  trees.  I  am  told,  that  a  map^ificent 
oak  wood  covered  a  risin  j:  bank  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  east 
from  here,  within  the  recollection  of  old  iababitants ;  and  the 
ground  looks  like  the  site  of  an  old  wood. 

There's  the  waiter  coming  to  tell  us  dinner's  ready!  no  bad 
news  :  come  along! 

[They  return  to  the  Iwuse.] 

Lamdon.  Is  this  front  newly  slated  on  the  walls  ?  what  a  curious 
effect  it  has ! 

Clanvoy,  No,  it  was  done  many  years  ago,  and  seems  as 

if  it  would  iirvcr  lose  its  freshness.  No  lichens  appear  to  be 
spreading  over  it;  nor  does  it  seem  to  decompose  at  nil,  though,  if 
any  climate  could  give  it  a  sharp  trial,  this  must  have  done  so 
before  now.  When  I  sec  an  instance  of  this  kind,  1  lake  it  as  a 
warning,  to  judge  rather  by  the  material  itself,  than  by  the  climate, 
how  long  any  work  may  last.  There  are  some  slates  which  are 
lacquered  with  gold  lichen  in  three  years  after  putting  up ;  yet 
those  of  the  same  colour,  from  other  quarries,  will  preserve  their 
sharpness  in  any  climate  or  situation. 

Xarmftm.  How  valuable  in  a  country  like  this  the  possession  of 
such  a  material  is  1  upon  which  time  and  weather  appear  to  have 
no  effect. 

Our  three  travellers,  on  returning  to  the  house,  immediately  sat 
down  to  dinner.    The  only  things  that  wc  shall  condescend  to 

notice,  were  some  Ogwcn  trout,  (from  the  lake  of  that  nan^c*,  about 
five  miles  from  Capel  Cerig,  on  the  Bangor  road ;)  their  flesh  of  a 
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deep  salmon  colour,  and  of  that  peculiarly  high  flavor,  which,  for 
want  of  a  more  expressive  term,  we  ahalt  denomiDate  Alpine, 

Evan  Jones,  the  harper,  now  began  to  tune  his  instrument,  and 
a  BQCcetsion  of  elegant  Welsh  airs,  played  in  a  passage  leading; 
to  the  parlour,  accompanied  the  proceedings  of  dinner.  The  first 
which  he  played  was  called  **  The  Ueweni  Forester,"  a  modem 
Welsh  air  of  great  beauty. 

We  cannot  think  of  any  thing  else  that  peculiarly  distinguished 
this  repast  from  what  an  English  inn  of  the  same  stamp  would 
furnish :  and  ibcrcfore  wc  shall  forbear  to  insert  anv  select 
pa<:=nL;es  from  Dr.  Kitchener  in  this  very  serious  and  faithful 

record. 

Our  object,  and  thai  of  our  in'imnte  friends,  Lamdon,  AHansley, 
and  Clanvoy,  is  lo  take  all  opportunities  of  becoming  familiar  with 
Welsh  mountain  scenery.  To  attain  this,  we  will  put  up  with  . 
auy  thing,  and  go  any  wliere,  [)rovided  the  beds  do  not  give  us  a 
curtain  lecture  on  entomology.  We  do  not  mean  to  undergo 
great  fatigue ;  we  have  had  enough  of  that  absurdity,  Co  our  cost: 
and  it  suits  our  talkative  disposition  least  of  all,  for  we  find  that 
g^reat  bodily  fatigue  is  a  most  effectual  check  to  conversatioo« 
But  wc  cati  rhecrfully  dispense  with  tlie  luxuries,  and  ordinary 
comforts  of  life,  when,  by  su  doi  g,  we  can  more  fully  partake  of 
those  glories  which  encompass  nnd  amaze  the  mouutaia-lourist. 
These,  for  the  time,  arc  our  comloi  ts,  and,  for  a  time,  we  prefer 
them  to  the  others.  Besides,  we  have  travelled  abroad;  and 
have  observed  that  those  various  things,  and  combinations  of 
things,  called  comforts,  are  almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
\s  c  do  not,  on  that  account,  undervalue  or  despise  them ;  for  our 
fellow-countrymen  are  at  present  employed  in  teaching  them  to 
our  continental  neighbours;  but  we  are  less  annoyed  at  missing 
them. 

During  dinner,  Allanslcy  and  Larndon  were  much  amused  by 
Clanvoy's  advice  to  the  waiter  respecting  tlicm  :  "Waiter!  I 
recommend  you  to  be  particularly  civil  and  attentive  lo  those  two 
gentlemen,  for  they  are  going  to  publish  an  account  of  their 
Welsh  tour.  I  assure  you,  some  inns  dave  suffered  greatly  from 
their  inattention  to  travellers  of  this  description.'*  The  person 
addressed,  replied,  **  Very  well,  sir ;  I  will  show  them  the  best 
attention  in  my  power.*'   *'And  waiter!**  continued  Clanvoy, 

amon;;  the  people  that  come  here,  observe  those  who  have  with 
them  a  journal,  or  a  portfolio:  those  gentlemen  you  should  respect 
and  honour  more  than  the  most  noble  of  vour  visitors. 

Larndon  and  Allansley,  Ha,  ha  i    Well  said,  Clanvoy  1 

Clanvoy.  Lamdon,  do  you  remember  the  complacent  ignorance 
with  which  the  masters  of  some  inns  abroad  would  hand  us  iheir 
**Livre  des  Voyageurs,"  the  said  book  meanwhile  containing 
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the  most  awful  waroing  against  tlie  establishment  where  it  was 

kept? 

Larndon.  O,  how  delightful  it  was  to  see  that  the  groans  of 
the  Britons"  were  mista'Acn  by  their  oppressors  for  applause  and 
apprubaiton  !  How  I  rejoiced  in  the  difference  of  lang:uage,  that 
gave  OS  all  such  an  effectual  power  of  publishing  our  displeasure. 
I  remember  one  or  two  penitent  innkeepers. 

Clanvoy.  Do  you  ?    I  thought  they  never  could  repent. 

Larndon.  These  did  ;  or,  at  least,  professed  repentance.  In 
the  midst  of  their  guilty  profits,  they  suddenly  found  their  cha- 
racter gone,  and  their  bouse  deserted.  The  quicknett  with  which 
information  against  any  inn  reached  all  the  Bnglish  travelling  that 
road  was  wonderfal ;  it  was  telegraphic,  electric.  And  what  could 
a  man  do  but  repent  and  amend,  when  there  were  no  longer  any 

strangers  to  impose  npon?  But  in  our  country,  tio  less  than 
abroad,  the  melancholy  fact  is  too  plain,  that  no  man  so  quietly 
submits  to  extortion,  from  an  innkeeper,  as  an  Englishman. 

Clanvoy.  It's  very  true.  These  are  the  smaller  things  in  which 
we  arc  not  so  bold  as  in  matters  of  higher  moment. 

LamdfM,  Clanvoy,  what  air  is  the  harper  playing  ? 

Clanvey.  Nos  Galan,"  (new-year's-night;)  a  fine,  solemn, 
stanzaic  melody  %  perhapt  druidic  in  its  origin :  at  all  events,  of 
great  antiquity. 

AUansley.  There  is  in  it  a  delicious  wildness;  it  is  quite  the 
echo  of  a  long-past  age. 

Clanvoy,  To  me  these  airs  are  associated  so  completely  with 

mountain  scenery,  that  when  I  hear  them  played  in  England, 
they  have  the  ctiect  of  magic  ;  and  Snowdonia,  with  all  its  array 
of  gleaming  clouds^  appears  to  rise  from  the  very  sound  of  the 

music. 

Larndon.  What  a  large  establishment  this  appears  to  be  in 

point  of  building ! 

Clnnvoy.  Tiiis  inn  of  Capel  Cerip;  wa>  the  creation  of  the  lute 
Lord  Pcnrhyn,  to  whom  Carnarvonbluic  is  indebted  for  improve- 
ments of  almost  every  kind.  lie  seems  to  have  been  a  most 
active  and  patriotic  nobleman.  He  brought  this  part  of  North 
IVales  into  the  notice  of  the  English  travdler,  by  making  roads, 
opening  slate-quarries,  building  tnnt,  and»  in  short,  accelerating 
the  march  of  wealth,  knowledge,  and  commerce,  to  a  woTKlerfui 
degree.  On  his  labours,  as  on  a  broad  foundation,  all  that  has 
been  since  done  here,  has  depended.  The  direction  of  the  grand 
Irish  road  throuirh  Nant  Franiron,  and  the  late  exertions  of  go- 
vernment  in  completing  it,  are  merely  the  following  up  of  nis 
designs  ;  and  had  he  not  lived,  the  mail  would  have  been  going  to 
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this  day  alon^  the  vale  of  Llanrwst,  instead  of  throadin  ■  iliese 
mountain-passes  with  skilful  ease,  and  without  any  loss  ol  Liujo. 

These  two  lar!jc  rooms,  at  the  west  end  of  the  house,  were  his 
private  apartnif  and  this  was  his  dininp:  room.  Those  very 
line  priuLs  were  iirsL  put  here  b)  iaui  ;  Lhej^  arc  j^ood  impressions, 
and  in  fair  presenration.  Some  are  altegoncal«  tome  are  niBtorical, 
or  rather  a  mixture  of  both ;  relating  to  France,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  In  one  of  them,  the  engraver  forgot  that  the  im- 
pression of  his  plate  woald  be  inverted ;  this  does  not  materially 
change  the  effect  in  general :  but,  in  the  case  of  Apollo  drawing 
his  bow,  it  is  a  great  pity  to  see  it  in  his  right  hand  instead  of 
his  left,  which  is  cojjtrary  to  all  acknowledg-ed  rtdes  of  archery. 
One  eannoL  help  feeling  surprised  at  meeting  with  such  engravings 
here  :  indeed,  this  place  uliuj^elher  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by 
knowing  that  Lord  Penrhyn  was  its  founder. 

After  dinner^  oui  travellers,  at  the  suggestion  of  Clanvoy, 
strolled  among  some  large  rocks,  on  the  side  of  Glydatr  Vach^ 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  inn*  Here  they  met  with  a 
very  fine  obelisk  of  rock,  leaning  forward,  and  perhaps  about  thirty 
feet  high.  All  these  cliffs  are,  more  or  less^  of  a  columnar  struc- 
ture; and  seem  like  the  top  of  a  great  precipice,  the  lower  parts 
of  which  have  been  buried  under  the  soil,  while  the  pressure  from 
above  has  thrown  the  upper  edge  of  it  rather  beyond  the  base. 
**  j.aindoii,"  said  Clauvoy,  **  pray  observe  the  grandeur  of  style 
in  these  rocks  ;  they  are  not  wonderful  in  point  of  size,  but  there 
is  a  fine  contrast  between  the  signs  of  convulsion  that  they 
exhibit,  and  the  evidence  of  their  long  continuance  as  they  are, 
which  the  lichens,  mosses,  and  ferns,  growing  on  them,  aifford. 
1  rather  suspect  this  contrast  is  the  secret  of  that  peculiar  interest 
which  attaches  to  mountain  landscape.  We  trace  confusion,  but 
we ^nd  repose." 

Lamdon,  I  tell  you  what  I  should  like :  to  have  a  large  board, 
covered  with  two  or  three  sheets  of  roughish  paper,  pasted  all 
together;  a  table  it  should  be,  rather  than  a  board  ;  say,  a  yard 
long,  and  two  feet  wide.  Then  I  would  sit  down,  opposite  Uiese 
rocks,  from  nine  to  eleven,  one  day ;  from  nine  to  eleven,  the  next 
day ;  and  so  on,  till  I  had  realized  their  full  effect  on  paper,  both 
as  to  light  and  shadow,  and  as  to  varieties  of  coloor. 

Clanvoif,  Well,  FIl  tell  you  what  the  result  would  be*  Almost 
without  being  aware  of  it,  you  would  aequire  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge in  the  colouring  of  rock,  far  greater  than  any  professional 
artist  has  hitherto  obtained. 

Zaradbn.  There  is  now  no  hope  of  success  in  landscape,  without 
an  intensely  diligent  observation  of  nature.  Away  with  your 
outlines  !  fjring  out  your  brushes  in  the  face  of  day,  and  let  the 
sun  huvc  the  honour  of  drying  up  your  colours  1 
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Clanvoy.  O,  Larndon,  if  you  dLspise  outline,  you  despise 
correctness.  I  wont  enter  into  the  controversy  between  outline 
and  colour,  which  is  the  same  as  between  painting  and  sculpture, 
but  give  both  doe  praise.  0»  study  both !  for  are  they  not  the 
flesh  and  bones  of  our  art  ?  Yet,  if  I  cannot  have  both,  give  me 
outline,  as  the  knowledge  of  tilings,  rather  than  colour,  which 
relates  to  their  appearance  only. 

Our  friends  now  returned  to  the  inn,  where  they  made 
arrangements  for  ascending  Snowdon  on  the  morrow ;  of  which 
excursion  we  will  endeavour  to  give  as  faithful  a  report  as  we  have 
hitherto  given  of  their  coach  adventures. 

C.  L. 

[To  be  centinued,'} 


rUOM  THE  JrltENCH  («  BEAUCOUP  D'AMUUH**)  OF 

DK  BERANGER. 

For  the  Cambrian  Quarierfy  M^agme, 

I. 

JjBT  the  s;i^'e  puct  storm  and  sinj; 

'Gainst  misers  and  their  foster 'd  guliJ, 
Still  wonid  I  hoarded  treasares  bring, 

And  all  at  Mary*s  feet  unfold. 
Mary  !  I'd  serve  thy  least  reprice, 

Fur  tbeo  I'd  make  the  world  mine  own ; 
Yet  dost  I  net  on  avarice, 

My  heart  is  fixed  on  love  alone. 

II. 

To  sing  of  lovely  Mary's  name, — 

Ah  I  wcfe  I  blessed  witli  poesy. 
My  verse  should  echo  with  her  iiime» 

And  outlive  immortality — 
Our  loves,  our  constancy,  full  well 

Should  be  to  distant  ages  known ; 
Tet  glory  hoMs  no  faring  spell. 

My  heart  is  fixed  on  love  alooe. 

III. 

Should  Providence  e'er  grunt  it  luiue 

A  monarch's  duty  to  fulfil, 
Oladly  would  I  my  charge  resign, 

My  power,  niy  all,  to  Mary's  will,— 
Hnmbly,  yet  fondly,  ^voiild  J  he 

A  serving  vassal  at  her  tUrouc  i 
Ambition  turn  no  oharow  for  meb 

My  heart  b  fixed  on  lovo  alone. 
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IV. 

At  fate'i  deeree  *tU  vain  to  frown,— 

Thy  chariTiB  can  aught  ciso  mortal  move^ 
Wealtli,  regal  dignity,  renown, 

Alike  suUservieut  are  to  love. 
Marj,  with  tbee  I  ceaae  to  pine. 

By  tbee  ih*  aanalt  of  oare  *s  o'crtbrown ; 
Nor  fame,  nor  rank,  nor  wealth,  is  mine, 

Mjf  lieart  is  blcss'd  wilb  love  alone, 

Kyffin. 


STUDIES  IN  BRrriSU  HISTORY. 

H0«  I. 

TUE  DESCENT  AND  SUCCESSION  OF  TUE  KINGS. 

tke  Ediion  of  ike  CambrioH  QMrUrfy  Mffgwrcae. 

OENTLXMCN, 

I  rin  suME  that  researches  in  genealogy  will  not  be  excluded  from 
the  pages  of  a  miscellany  devoted  to  the  lutercsLs  of  a  coiniiry, 
whose  inhabitants,  time  out  of  mind,  have  been  notorious  iui  lUeir 
love  of  pedigrees.  Besides,  I  cannot  but  think  that  investigations 
of  this  kind  throw  considerable  light  upon  many  very  obacnre 
porticos  of  our  hiatory ;  for  myself,  I  mnat  say^  it  baa  etven  me  a 
much  clearer  and  more  connected  view  of  our  biatory*  tnan  I  hafe 
been  able  to  obtain  by  any  otber  means*  and  has  served  to  clear 
away  many  obscurities  and  arobignities  from  our  frinted  historical 
records,  which,  without  this  aid,  would  remain  involved  in  mystery. 
In  fact,  by  laying  before  us  fajn ily  ties  and  the  connexions  of 
kindred,  it  gives  us  a  better  opportunity  of  penetrating  into  the 
motives  of  individuals,  and  thus  enabU^  us  to  take  a  clearer  and 
xnure  comprehensive  view  of  our  hijjtury. 

I  annex  a  chart  of  the  genealogical  descent  of  the  British  kings, 
and  shall  trouble  you  witli  a  few  observations  upon  some  of  the 
diibculties  in  which  i  iiud  the;  subject  involved  ;  perhaps  some  of 
your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  clear  it  of  its  ambiguities. 
The  reader  will  obser? Ci  as  he  nroceeds,  that  the  whole  m  compiled 
ftom  printed  documents;  if,  tnerefore,  it  be  incorrect,  the  foonda- 
tion  of  the  incorrectness  must  be  sought  for  in  those  sources  from 
which  it  is  taken,  and  a  discussion  of  the  subject  may  enable  us  to 
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correct  anv  inaccuracies  wliich  may  be  discovered  in  that  portion 
of  our  lilerury  dociifiieiils  wiiicli  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pubhc. 

It  is  not  for  me,  at  present,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  or  dements  of  Brut  y  Brenimcdd.  Tradition  h  lis  tlSS 
Brutus  as  the  first  king  of  Britain,  and  that  tradittoii  the  Brut  bat 
followed.  lo  giving,  therefore,  the  sncoessioD  of  the  British 
soYeretgns,  I  bow  to  this  traditionary  record,  and  give  the  names 
as  I  find  them  in  the  Brat  and  our  other  chronielers. 

For  the  better  tUnatration  of  the  chart*  I  would  divide  it  into 
three  periods;  the  fkbnlous,  the  doubtful,  and  the  authentic. 
The  limits  of  these  respective  periods  I  would  thus  fix :  the 
fabulous  from  Bnitus  to  Dyvnwal  Moelmud;  the  doubtful  from 
D.  Moelmud  to  BeliMawr;  and  the  authentic  from  Beii  Mawr 
to  Cadwaladr, 

There  are  some  interesting  associations  connected  with  the 
first  division  :  in  its  compass  are  embraced  Lear  and  Gorbodue, 
names  which  the  Bntisli  muse  iun  immortalized.  There  are, 
however,  some  difficulties  couuecied  with  this  pari  of  the  genealogy. 
Endebrie,  in  Cambria  Triumphans,  makes  SksjfUt  {16),  the  brother 
of  Oarw$t{l5)t  whilst  others  make  him  his  son,  Ctfnvareh  and 
logo  {17  and  18.)  are  here  given  as  the  sons  of  SUtyUi,  whilst  the 
book  of  Havod  makes  lago  to  be  the  son  of  Gorwstj  (Myvyrian 
Archa-ioloLry,  vol.  it.  p.  1 37,  n.  2.)  Pu^he,  in  hi;?  Cambrian  Bio^^ra- 
phy,  gives  Cynvarch  the  son  of  SUsyLlt  as  (18),  and  Cynvarcli 
Gwrvyw  Dyyu  as  (19),  which,  I  cannot  help  thinking^,  is  an 
evident  error;  be  also  omits  (20)  alLogcthcr;  but  1  think,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  (if  1  may  so  express  myself,  in  speaking  of 
a  doubtful  period ,)  of  that  numberi  as  here*  given. 

I  have  fuuiiu  causiderable  ciUiicuity  in  connecting  the  first  and 
second  period  together.  Pughe,  as  above  stated,  omits  (20),  but 
gives  D.  Moelmud  as  (2 1 ).  Williams,  in  Obs^ations  on  the  Snow- 
don  Mountains,  p.  marries  Rheganf  the  daughter  of  Lear,  to 
Henwen  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  so  connects  Lear  with  D,  Moelmud, 
Almost  all  writers  a^ree  in  making  D.  Moebnud,  the  son  of  Clydno, 
a  prince  of  Cornwall.  Pughe  gives  this  descent,  in  the  Cambrian 
Biography ;  but  he  also  gives  another,  namely,  D.  Moelmud^  ab 
DyvnvartkHeiif  ab  Prydain,  ab  Aedd  MawTy  (Canib.  Biog.  p.  238  ;) 
all  names  as  authentic  and  familiar  as  those  given  by  others,  but 
here  Cfydw  is  not  mentioned.  The  Myvyrian  Archaiology, 
vol,  ii.  p.  584,  connects  the  two  periods  differently.  These  Cune£ta^ 
RhiwaUon,  Oorwst,  and  SUiyUtf  (13,  14,  15,  and  16,)  are  made 
to  descend  from  RhegtMt  ftod  not  from  Gonerily  as  in  the  pedigree; 
and  the  two  periods  are  connected  through  Acdd  Mawr,  and 
Prydain;  thus.  Belt  Mawr,  ab  Manoyan,  ab  Encit,  ab  Cyrwyt,  ab 
Crydon,  ab  Dyvnvarth,  ab  Prydain,  ab  Acdd  Mawr,  ab  Anionnis, 
ab  6eirioi,  ab  Got  wit  ^  ab  RhiwaUon,  ab  Cumdda,  ab  Rliegan,  ab 
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Llyr,  Here,  however,  another  difficulty  arises,  so  as  to  prevent 
uf  corrdcting  oarselves,  for  after  Eneit,  ull  the  intermediate 
f  uceettion  is  pasted  over,  until  we  arrive  at  MoHogan,  the  father  of 
BiU  Mawr, 

Ro«Uuidsay8,(M<»iiaAotiqaa]iestaiirata,  p.  1460  '<The  Cornwall 
family  some  time  after,  under  the  usurpation  of  Vortigern,  one  of 
ikat  lineaffg,  who  invited  over  the  Sasont  to  their  aid,  had  great 
struggles  with  those  very  Saxons,  who  would  fain  have  appro* 
priated  all  to  themselves.  And  after  htm,  the  same  struggles  went 
on,  under  the  successive  roigus  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  Utliur 
Pendragon,  Arthur,  and  Constantine,  all  of  that  family If  the 
adjoitiing scheme  hv.  in  any  decree  correct,  1  cannot  conceive  how  it 
can  be  possibly  made  Lo  appear  lliaC  AuieliuSf  AiLJuli,  tkc.  are  uf 
the  same  family  as  VwtigBm, 

Pu{^he  i^ives  numbers  24,  26,  27,  and  28,  but  omits  26;  it  is 
here  supplied,  from  Endebrie,  in  the  person  of  Mor. 

The  succession  from  SiUyllt  (^-34),  to  Bcli  Mawr  (64),  is  given, 
in  the  Myv.  Arch.,  through  BUgrwyd,  instead  of  through  ilrlAone/. 
TVsilio*B  CbroDide  gives  Saml  Btn  Uekei,  for  Sawl  Ben  Itel; 
Williams  gpves  Rhf&mif  for  Rkodamr:  Pugh  gives  Pw  and  Cat, 
for  Pyr  and  Capon- ;  and  Budebric  gives  Dinellus,  for  Manogon^ 
Pugh  sayS|  Fulgen,  Eidalf  and  Andrew,  (43, 44,  and  46,)  the  sons 
of  Crr?/n  ;  in  turning  over  his  biography,  however,  no  such  name 
as  i.cryn  is  to  be  found  :  I  presume  it  must  be  a  misprint  for 
Ceiaiut.  f  conceive  that  the  paraeraph  I  am  now  wntmg  is  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  the  discushioii  of  genealogical  subjects ;  it 
proves,  beyond  dispute,  that  our  printed  records  contradict  each 
other,  and  even,  occasionally»  themselves.  These  errors  ought  to 
be  corrected,  and,  in  bringing  them  to  public  notice,  I  think  I  am 
assisting  in  the  work  of  reformation. 

There  are  some  difieulties  and  discrepancies  in  the  last  part  of 

the  pedigree.  Pughe  gives  a  different  descent  to  Lucius  {Jd);  he 
makes  him  the  son  of  CM,  ab  Ctfllm^  ah  Caradogt  ab  Bran  s  but 
he  is  the  only  one  that  1  have  yet  seen  who  gives  him  such 

patronage. 

"After  Lucius,*'  says  Tysillo,  (Roberts'  Tysilio,  p.  96,)  "great 
disorders  prevailed,  and  many  sovereigns  arose  fro  n  plebeian 
origin,  as  fortune  and  circumstances  favored  them  among 
these,  he  enumerates  Caron  and  AUctus ;  but  his  tyranny  being 
insupportable,  the  Britons  elected  Asclepiodotus  earl  of  Cornwall." 
These  soTCreigns  appear  to  have  been  but  passing  shadows,  for 
we  have  no  authority  for  ranking  any  king  between  Liieku  and 
Atdepiodotus,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  printed  authoritj  which  we 
have,  for  discovering  who  this  Asclepiodotus  was,  except  Rowlands. 
He  says,  (Mona,p.  165,)  that  he  was  Bran  ab  Dyr;  and,  according 
to  this  authority,  the  annexed  scheme  is  formed. 
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Theie  appears  to  me  to  be  some  difficulty  respecting  the  mar* 
riages  of  Coe/  Oadebog  and  Macsen  Wtedig ;  Macien,  ab  JUffWtfyn^ 
ab  Cyncdda  Wledig,  ab  Coel  Oodtbog,  marries  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Eudav:  whilst  Coel  marries  YstraweU^  daughter  of  Cadwallon,  ab 
Cynan,  nb  Eudro.  Thus  Macsen,  in  fotir  doi^rees  after  Corly 
marries  u  woman  two  dc^^rees  earlier  than  the  wife  of  Coe/,  making 
a  discrepancy  of  six  decrrecs.  Robrrt*?,  however,  in  his  translation 
of  Tysilio,  makes  the  allair  still  more  perplexing,  for  he  suys  ihat 
Alacsen  could  not  be  the  son  of  Llywelyn,  but  was  of  much  later 
date.  If  this  be  the  fact,  the  discrepancy  must  be  much  greater 
than  what  Is  before  stated. 

Some  writers  make  Cgnan  Meriadawg  ihe  nephew,  and  some 
the  brother,  of  Ekn ;  the  triads  favor  the  latter.  (My  v.  Arch.  vol.  ii. 

S.  60.)  Rowlandsi  however,  makes  him  the  son  of  Myngwgdan  ab 
Wan. 

I  cannot  think  it  altogether  devoid  of  difBcully  how  MacUjwn 
Owynedd,  the  third  from  Cunedda  WUdig^  should  be  the  ninetieth 
sovereign,  and  Caredigt  the  son  otCunedda^  afterwards  succeed  him. 

The  descent  of  Uther  Pendragon  is,  by  some  writers,  (Camb.  Biolt. 
p.  340,  and  Cymmrodorion  Transactions,  vol.  ii.  p.  140,)  givni  dif- 
ferently. It  is  here  given,  for  the  reader's  perusal,  MLXirny,  or  Vlher 
Pendrmjoti,  nb  Tt  v^driq,  ab  Tcithwallt,  ab  Mynan,  \\\)  Urhnn^  ab 
Edny^  ab  lit  tichnvy,  ab  Ahiiritj^  ab  Mcirchion,  ab  Gwryoa  Vrych, 
ab  Arthonel,  ab  Ennydd,  ab  GorddtLvya,  ab  Gorug,  ab  Meirckion 
Vawd  MUwTy  ab  Owen,  ab  CyniHin,  ab  Curadog,  ab  Bran, 

The  immensely  extensive  field  of  historical  iunuiiy  laid  open  in 
the  adjoining  pedigree  ts  very  tempting ;  but  I  must  not  mount 
my  hobby,  for  he  is  rather  ungovernable,  and  may  carry  me  far 
beyond  due  bounds.  Should  the  observations  I  have  made  come 
within  the  range  of  your  plan,  their  insertion  may,  perhaps,  induce 
some  of  your  able  correspondents  to  clear  up  some  of  the  difficulties 
wliicii  I  have  pointed  out.  O.  N.  Y. 

Owent  I$ooed^  Ai<^  8,  1829. 


THE  GOLDEN  GOBLET, 

IN  IMIT&TfOlf   OF  OOTHB. 

Thbrb  was  a  king  in  Mod,* 

A  true  lover  tu  his  ;;rnvc  ; 
T(i  whom  in  death  his  lady 
A  gulden  goblet  gave. 

■ 

*  Anglesey. 

»o.  IV.  3  R 
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WImw  Christmas  bowls  were  cifclin^t 

And  all  was  joy  and  cbcer, 
He  passed  tliat  goblet  frum  biin, 
With  a  kiss  and  with  a  tear. 

When  death  be  felt  approach!  ng^ 
To  all  his  barons  bold, 

He  left  some  fair  dominion— 
To  none,  that  cup  of  gold. 

He  sate  at  royal  banquet, 

Willi  a!!  Iiis  Ifirdlv  fiaiii, 
In  the  castle  of  [jts  lathers, 
On  the  rock  above  the  main. 

Upstood  tbc  tottering  monarch, 
And  drank  the  cup's  last  wine; 

Then  Uuog  tiie  boly  goblet. 
Deep,  deep,  into  the  brine. 

He  watch*d  it,  bubbling,  sinking. 
Far,  far,  beneath  the  wave  ; 

And  (he  light  sank  trom  Ijis  eyelid. 
With  the  cup  bia  lady  gave. 


ETYMOI/iGY  OF  CERIG  Y  DRVIDION. 

For  the  Cambrian  Quarterly  JH^asine. 

On  the  Holyhead  road,  ten  miles  from  Corvcii,  is  ^^ituated  the 
village  known,  from  time  imnieiuorial,  by  the  name  of  Ceryg  y 
Drudion,  literally  signifying,  the  stojics  of  the  daring  ones;  but 
which,  by  adding  a  Welsli  lermination  to  the  English  word  druid, 
a  Ute  inbabitant  of  that  place  has  whimsically  trantforaied  into 
Cerrig  y  Droidtoo,  and  rendered  by  him,  of  course)  the  stones  of 
the  drnids.  There  are  old  people  who  recollect  an  aggregate  of 
stones,  on  the  west  side  of  the  church,  now  nearly  all  dispersed ; 
and  among  them  were  some  large  flags,  formin*^  a  cisf  vacn,  or 
stone  chest;  and  which  common  tradition  repiescnts  to  have 
been  the  prison  of  Cynvrig  Rwth,  a  lawless  chieftain,  who  contiDed 
his  captives  therein. 

The  insertion  of  these  particulars  in  the  Cambrian  may  serve  as 
a  cauiion  to  such  as  dabble  in  etymologies,  not  to  be  too  hasty  in 
giving  currency  to  opinions,  unsupported  by  a  knowledge  of  our 
language  and  by  matters  of  ^t. 

Mbieioh. 
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The  Rev.  T.  Price  on  the  Physiognomy  of  the  ffihabitofits  of  Britain 
and  some  neighbouring  Continental  Nations, — Rodwell,  Bond- 
street.  8vo. 

NoTHtxo  it  more  naturally  iDtereitioif,  more  intrinsically  beautiful, 
than  the  human  face  divine;  it  is  only  because,  like  the  light  of 
heaven,  it  is  familiar,  that  we  regard  it  with  indifference.  Sbaks- 

penre  has,  accordingly,  made  his  Mt  randola  consider  the  ship- 
wrL(  kud  Ferdinand  as  a  being  of  a  higher  order  than  even  the 
spiriu  u4  tlie  isle  of  Enchantment. 

PratperO'    The  IVinu^rd  cnrtaiDsof  thine  rye  advance. 
And  sviy  what  aeesi  thou  '^und. 

Mtrmdoh.  Whet  is't?  a  spirit  f 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about ;  believe  me,  sir. 
It  carries  a  brave  form  ;  hut  *tis  a  spirit ! 

Prospero,   No,  wencb;  it  cats,  and  sleeps,  and  liatb  such  senses 
As  we  have.  This  gallant  wbicb  tbon  seest 
Was  in  the  wreck,  and  but  ho*s  something  stained 
With  grief,  tliat's  beauty's  canker,  tliou  majstcaU  him 
A  goodly  pcr.son  ;  he  liatb  lost  bis  fellows, 
And  strays  about  lu  Gnd  them. 

M«rmM9,  I  might  call  him 

A  tliinpr  divine  ;  for  nothing  natnral 
I  ever  saw  so  noble  1" 

The  Tempest, 

The  hnman  featuu  <  and  stature,  however,  are  like  tlie  animal 
and  vegctublc  kingdom,  tiexible  to  the  influences  of  vur^  tng  luod, 
civilization,  and  temperature.  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  stolid  and  corpulent  Esquimaox*  and  the  Arabian,  fierce 
and  elegant  as  his  own  coarser,  that  some  physiologists  have  con- 
cluded, that  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  must  have  sprung  from 
races  aboriginally  distinct.  When  it  is  recollected,  however,  that 
those  animals,  which  can  endure  the  change  from  a  warm  to  a  cold 
climate,  are  enabled  to  do  so  ciuctly  by  the  wise  provisions  of 
nature  *,  if  in  them  the  hair  of  sou t hern  couiitrn  s  is  known  to 
soften  down  into  wool  amongst  the  poiai  snows,  il  m  but  latiouai 
to  expect,  that  man,  whose  constitution  enablea  him  to  vanquish 
all  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  roust  be  liable  to  analogous  me* 
tamorphoses.  We  may  fairly  presume,  that  the  increased  facility 
with  which  every  colonist,  by  habit,  defies  the  rigors  of  a  new 
climate,  must  be  accompanied  by  revolutions  in  his  frame,  less 
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visible,  but  not  less  cerlain,  ihan  tlmt  distention  of  niu5cl«  whicU 
exertion  produces,  and  on  v.hicli  bodily  vigor  depend  s. 

■  **  in  wliatcvcr  jm»i  tioii  ol  the  lorri»l  zone,"  ar;;ucs  Mr.  Price,  "  any 
nation  is  found,  which  lias  existed  llierc  for  a  few  generations,  the  com-' 
plexion  invari»bfy  partakes  of  the  dnrk  or  melanic  charu(  l<  r,  even  thoui^h 
it  he  amon^  the  desccminDts  of  tlio  Iduc  (  yrd  Cioths  and  Vandals.  Tlic 
Xanthous  warriors  of  Genscric  cainiot,  at  lids  day,  be  rceiigniscd 
amongst  (iicir  descendants  in  Africa,  and  yv{  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
they  sboutd  all  have  been  extirpated, 

**  The  Jews  have  freqiienfly  been  initancrd  as  a  confirmutioii  of  (he 
inflnenco  df  climate;  and,  being  anunmixrd  pro(i!f\  llifv  ufTord  a  striking 
exainpie.  i  tiuse  of  Poland  and  Germany  having  us&uiu<*d  the  Euronean 
oomplexioii,  w  hile  those  of  Africa  are  as  swarthy  as  the  Moors  ifiem- 
selu's.  And  the  various  shades  of  complexion  among  (hem  will  bo 
found  proportioned  to  ibe  time  tlioy  have  faeon  settled  in  different 
climates." 

A'^^nin,  the  gvpsies  of  Hindos  an  are  black,  according  to  bishop 
licbcr;  and  tlic  Arabs  of  the  des  rt,  remarks  our  author,  (from 
Dr.  Prichard,)  from  their  continual  exposure  to  the  sun  and 
atmosphere,  are  swarthy,  and  souie  almost  black;  whereas,  those 
of  Me  tame  race,  who  are  protected  from  their  influence,  are  often 
exceedingly  fair. 

The  varieties  in  the  texture  of  the  skull  is  an  effect  depending 
upon  less  general  causes  than  peculiarities  of  complexion,  which 

may  mainly  be  attributed  to  climate.  Yet,  that  the  solid  parts  of 
the  face  do  change,  has  been  satisfiiciorily  shown  by  the  investi- 
gations of  Professor  Camper,  who,  from  bi»  profession,  must  have 
been  cautious  and  accurate  in  his  observations. — *•  Mr.  West, 
the  arlisf,  pointed  out  to  him  some  peculiarities  in  tlie  skull  of  an 
Anglo-American,  which  were  observable  also  in  the  English  born 
in  Amiiica." 

Wo  can  prodtice  a  curious  inj^tance  of  the  truth  conlcndtd  for 
by  our  author  from  a  popular  work  on  South  AuKrica.    In  the 
vice-regal  palace  at  Lima,  there  is  a  series  of  portraits  of  ail  the 
viceroys  sent  out  from  Spain,  from  Pisarro,  the  Bret  conqueror^ 
downwards;  and  it  is  interesting,  says  our  authority,  to  observe 
the  gradual  transition  from  the  Moorish  lineanicnts  of  Pizarro 
to  the  modern  Spanish  feature.    The  original  of  the  last  link  of 
this  physio'^nomioat  pedigree,  was  driven  across  the  allantic  by 
the  arms  ol  San  Mariin  and  the  Peruvian  patriots.    But  \vi^  think, 
we  can  add  still  stronj^er  arc^umcnts.    The  conformation  or  the 
Mongol  counienaiice  is  one  of  the  strongest  contrasts  to  that  of  a 
civilized  European ;  to  that  of  the  Laplander,  says  Dr,  Clarke,  it 
is  nearly  similar.   That  intelligent  traveller,  however,  afterwards 
confines  ibis  observation  to  the  Nomade  Lap,  who  adheres 
reverently  to  primitive  habits  of  Blthand  wandering,  and  is  short, 
swarthy,  and  feeble.    In  the  mean  t  mc,   (lie  civilized  native  of 
even  the  most  remote  districts  of  Lapland,  is  only  distinguishable 
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from  his  more  southern  neighbours  by  iiis  diminutive  size.*  An 
iritcreslii)g;  demonstration  which  has  been  produced,  of  the  original 
identit)'  of  ilit^c  dwarfish  and  pusillanimous  Laps,  with  the  fierce 
and  chivalrous  Hungarians,  puts  the  subject  in  a  still  more  striking 
point  of  view.  Yet  the  difierence  between  the  Huns,  when  they 
first  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
Nomade  Laplanders,  was  not  greater  than  that  which  now  exists 
between  the  Lap  and  the  Mongol.  They  are  described  as  so 
deformed  and  hideous,  that  it  was  believed  they  were  the  progeny 
of  daemons  ;  and  it  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  descriptions 
of  them  are  strictly  applicable  to  a  Mongol  horde.  But  the  most 
conclusive  iustance  of  all,  is  the  circumstance,  that  children  born 
in  New  South  Wales  have,  universally,  blue  eyes  and  light.  Kair.f 

*'  Even  the  negroes  of  Africa,  themselves,  differ  extremely  in  |>hy- 
siognoniy  j  some  tribes  being  woolly  headed,  other  slank-hslred ;  some 
tall  and  well-grown,  others  short  and  ill-shaped;  and,  we  may  add, 
»omc  of  ihcm  have  the  projcctiog  npper  lip,  whilst  others  possess  all 

the  traits  of  European  beauty. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  Mr.  Price  has  satisfactorily  and 
amusiu^Iy  shown  the  mutability  of  complexion,  face,  and  hgure,  in 
the  human  race.  The  error  of  most  of  those  whose  conclusions  our 
author  supports,  is,  that  they  have  ascribed  to  climate  too  much, 
and  to  less  general  causes  too  Httle :  the  gigantic  stature  of  the 
ancient  Germans  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  woody  and 
uncultivated  country  they  inhabited;  it  is  observable,  that  the 
Anglo  Amei leans  approximate  to  the  aborigines  of  the  American 
forest,  in  this  rrsj^ect,  more  rapidly  than  iti  feature.  The  deform- 
ed obecity  ot  the  Caliiiuck  and  the  Esquimaux,  may  be  legiti- 
mately accounted  for,  by  the  first  living  entirely  on  trai  ^-oil,  and 
the  laiter  on  raw  Hcsh  ;  any  similarity  of  climate  is  quite  oulot  the 
question.  The  greater  part  of  this  work  is  defOied  to  an  hypo- 
thesis, to  which  some  will  consider  its  noTclty  a  sufficient  answer ; 
Others,  among  whom  we  must  number  ourselves,  w.Jlst  they 
admit  that,  as  far  as  the  observation  of  one  man  will  go  on  such  a 
subject,  the  proposition  has  been  proved,  will  still  suspend  their 
judgment,  till  a  fuller  inquiry.  Tliis  theory  is  th  u,  the  difference 
in  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  the  eve  is  very  mucii  influenced  by 
coal  hres  and  the  vicinity  of  coal  strata.  Startling  as  this  propo- 
sition may  appear,  it  is  iudisputable  that,  the  cousiitulioiis  of  men 
and  animals  are  affected  as  deeply,  by  much  more  subtile  and 
a  priori  improbable  influences ;  the  complexion  of  the  shoemaker, 
nay,  of  his  spouse,  will  be  found  to  derive  a  particular  hue,  from 
the  exhalations  of  tlie  materials  of  his  trade;  the  smith  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  agricultural  labourer,  not  only  by  a  p  illid, 
but  by  a  dingy  lint.  Difference  of  language  might  have  an  eff.  t  i 
ou  some  portions  of  the  face ;  the  passions  uf  the  mmd^  obviously, 

*  See  Dr.  Cluikc's  ^scauUntavia.     f  Cunningham's  New  South  VV  atos. 
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produce  transient  changes  in  its  shape*  which,  often  repeated,  be- 
come its  fixed  chftracter ;  the  culture  of  the  mind  hm  also  its  effect ; 
and  improvement  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  character, both,  ma- 
nifestly add  to  the  physical  beauty  of  the  countenance. 

Strange  to  say,  the  last  half-century  has  produced  writers,  who 
maintain  not  only  that  black  skins  and  white  skins,  but  that  black 
eyes  aiul  blue  eye?,  red  hair  and  black  ban,  ^re  infallible  charac- 
teristics of  adisUncUou  oi  race  :  Lraiu,  all  of  svhich  aie  ultento  be 
met  with  in  one  family.  Bat  the  theorist,  like  jealousy,  must  "make 
the  food  he  feeds  on*,"  must  be  permitted  to  assume,  in  peace,  all 
facts  necessary  to  hts  theories,  or  his  occupation's  gone.  We  are, 
accordingly,  told  that  all  the  Goths,  both  of  Germany  and  Scan- 
dinavia, had  red  hair  ;  although  the  Edda  and  the  Scalds,  are 
profuse  in  their  praises  of  the  beautiful  fair  hair  of  the  !iortherii 
gods  and  heroes.  Of  the  god.  Balder,  it  is  said,  "  to  comprehend 
the  beauty  of  his  hair,  you  should  kuovv  that,  the  whitest  of  all 
vegetables  is  called  the  eyebrow  of  Balder.**  Dr.  M'Calloch  very 
innocently  admits  the  prevalence  of  his  Gothic  bine  eye  in  North 
Wales,  one  of  the  most  purely  Celtic  countries,  but  ascribes  it, 
from  what  historical  authority  we  know  not,  to  a  colony  of  Gothic 
liclgi.  But,  if  the  Celtic  race  is  intermixed  with  Goths  in  Wales, 
and,  also,  as  he  mentions,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  whence 
could  Dr.  M'Calloch  have  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  distinc- 
tive traits  of  a  pure  It/  Celtic  race?  But  the  cream  of  the  joke  is 
that,  these  valorous  tiery-haircd  and  blue-eyed  Belgians,  to  whose 
red  locks  these  writers,  adopting  a  species  of  capillary  phrenology, 
ascribe  all  their  valor,  are  proved,  by  Price,  to  have  been — Celts  I 

On  the  discovery  of  America,  it  was  contended  that,  the  Indians 
were  inferior  beings  to  the  whius,  unworthy  of  the  sane  privi* 
leges,  incapable  of  the  same  duties ;  this  opinion  fell,  uncounte* 
nanced,  to  the  ground,  as  might  have  been  expected,  never  to  be 
repeated.  Strange  to  say,  however,  in  the  eighteenth  cctUnry,  an 
individual,  boasting  of  all  that  enlarged  philanthropy  and  freedom 
from  obsolete  prejudicis,  whicli  characterised  the  philosophers  of 
the  eighteenth  ceiitmy,  stepped  forward  as  its  champion,  ^'The 
Celts"  says  Mr.  Futkeitua,  in  his  Inquiry  iulo  the  Early  History 
of  Scotland, "  aresave^eSf  have  been  savages  since  the  world  began^ 
and  wUl  be  for  ever  tomges^  white  a  teparate  people,  that  is,  whUe 
themtelves,  and  of  unmissed  blood/' 

In  his  zeal  for  these  opinions,  we  are  told,  by  his  countryman, 
Chalmers,  that  he  has  swept  away  whole  dynasties  from  history ; 
nor  does  his  passion  for  improvement  seem  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  narrow  ! i  m its  of  Britain.   M.  Humboldt,  somewhat  angrily, 

accuses  him  of  having,  in  his  g;eography,  made  free  with  rivers, 
mountains,  and  whole  provinces,  in  the  New  World;  and  yet 
Mr.  Pinkerlon  i-i  to  be  quoted  as  an  indisputable  authority ! 
Any  illusion  would  otlierwise  have  been  superfluous  to  a  writer, 
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whoie  mind  was  to  eonilituted  that  he  saw,  in  the  hatred  to  learn, 
ing  and  Christianity  shown  by  his  Goths^  sure  tokens  of  an  affi* 
nity  with  the  ieteliectual  tribes  of  Greece,  and  who  could  gravely 
attempt  to  revive,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  notions  scouted  as 
illiberal,  even  from  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  long  rigmarole  about  Celtic  cowardice,  which  we  Hnd  in 

certain  recent  Gothic  Scotch  writers,  is  wondeiTul  for  its  profound 
originality ;  it  requires  no  small  share  of  what  would  be  called 
*' moral  courage,"  !)v  Gothic  authonlies,  and  "slieer  impudeiu  e,** 
by  a  plam  Englishmun,  to  pilfur  even  the  bright  conceptiuaji  and 
the  erudition  of  a  writer ;  but  to  this  same  moral  courage"  must  be 
superadded  no  insignificant  portion  of  genuine  Bosotian,  or  rather 
Peuleekan,  stolidity,  to  render  a  felon  of  fallacies,  and  a  plagiarist 
of  falsehood.  If  poor  Pinkerton  could  be  roused  from  the  dead« 
for  a  few  minuteSi  to  listen  to  these  ingenious  gentlemen,  he 
would  be  apt  to  cry  out,  like  Bayes,  (when  he  fancied  a  rival  dra- 
inati'it  had  imitated  even  his  thunder, )  "why,  that  is  my  blunder  I" 
It  is  ditlicult  to  say,  whether  lliesf  round  assertions  shew  the  most 
remarkable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  uwu  couutry,  in  lUeir 
own  timest  in  him^  or  in  diem.  No  less  than  twice  within  the  cen- 
tury of  his  birth,  we  believe  within  the  limits  of  his  own  life,  had 
these  pusillanimous  savages  of  Morven,  marched,  unchecked, 
through  the  whole  land  of  Goths,  from  the  friths  of  the  north,  to 
the  English  border,  to  be  subdued  only  by  the  superior  discipline 
and  the  superior  numbers  of  an  £nglish  array.  It  must  have  been 
a  truly  edifying  sight  to  the  "feelosophers"  of  that  time,  with  tlieir 
selBsh  llicoiies  of  morals,  and  their  Gothic  systems  of  civilization, 
it  must  have  been  a  periect  iUuminatiou  to  them,  to  behold  a 
whole  race  of  men,  with  whom  warfare  was  but  the  reverence  of  a 
principle  as  sublime  and  disinterested,  though  a  mistaken  one, 
as  ever  influenced  the  fabled  heroes  of  chivalry.  So  much  for  the 
philosopher,  the  geographer^  the  expounder  of  mysteries,  for  the 
benefit  of  contemporary  sages.  We  have  had  Waterloo  :  a  name 
to  wliich  not  all  the  genius  of  Grub  street  could  give  the  melody 
it  ju;  sesses  to  every  British  ear,  were  it  beret\  of  its  associations 
Willi  the  gallant  deeds  of  the  Gael,  and  the  immortal  name  of 
Picloo.  We  may  well  add,  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary 
periodical  of  eminence :  ■*  The  slur  of  want  of  courage  will 
hardly  stick  upon  the  Welsh,  who  so  long  defended  their  pattpera 
regna  against  the  overbearing  force  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
England,  and  yielded  at  last  less  to  open  force  than  fraud,  and 
the  consequences  of  their  own  civil  dissensions;  and  such  charges 
brought  against  the  Irish  nation  are  too  ludicrous  to  admit 
serious  consideration.  We  presume  that  a  regiment  of  either  of 
these  three  races  would  desire  iiotiung  better  than  to  rest  the 
character  of  their  country  ou  the  issue  of  a  contest  with  an  equal 
or  superior  number,  either  of  SwedeS|  Danes,  or  Saxons,  which- 
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evor  might  he  reckoned  the  most  genuine  representatircs  of  the 
niiglity  Goths,  or  of  the  trons-Tivcrini  themselves,  the  un  [ues- 
tioiiabie  descLiidnnts  of  the  far  more  mighty  Romans,  by  whom 
the  world  was  conquticd.  " • 

But  what  can  evince  a  tnoic  sovLMcign  contempt  for  history 
than  these  Gothic  aspirations  ?  If  the  hig:hlandc'rs  of  Scotlamt 
arc  so  iiiferior  to  the  lowl.indcr-,  u\  what  dous  that  inferiority  con- 
sist ?  In  intellect  I  The  author  of  Oj-sidu's  poems,  whether  he 
lifed  fifty  or  a  thousand  years  ago,  has  been  excelled  in  origina* 
iity  of  genios,  and  majestic  imagery,  by  no  British  poet.  If  low- 
land Scotland  has  produced  a  Scott  and  a  Bums,  the  Gael  can 
boast  of  a  Smollett  and  a  Campbell.  Does  this  Celtic  barbarism 
consist  then  in  a  cruel  and  blindly  vindictive  spirit  ?  Was  not 
the  niarrh  of  the  highland  clans,  through  the  ii'  rt!i  of  Engl  ind,  a 
model  and  a  reproach  to  civilized  and  civilizing  Jb'iance,  with  her 
"Encyclopedias,"  and  her  "Oraisons  Futu  bres?"  Was  not  the 
claymore  as  untainted  with  the  blood  of  an  uinoccnt  peasantry, 
as  ever  was  pilgrim's  staff?  In  what  then,  we  again  and  again 
ask,  does  this  inferiority  consist,  so  strongly  marked  ever  fince  the 
|*CelU  have  poked  their  noses  into  the  world  of  literature?"  (s  it 
in  the  virtues  of  benevolence  and  tolerance  ?  The  ecclesiastics  of 
lona,  who  revived  learning  in  this  island,  asked  no  boon  from  a 
Celtic  king,  but  the  right  of  teaching  the  ignorant,  a  tempestuous 
dwelling,  on  the  very  ver^c  of  the  habitable  world,  and  t!ie  privi- 
lege of  givinn;'  so]>ulturc  to  the  body  of  a  Saxon  kin^^,  and  an  ag- 
prrcssor ;  wliil^t  lowland  Scotland,  that  purely  Gothic  territory, 
acconiplibhud  all  her  reforms,  like  Mahomet,  by  an  enlightened 
profusion  of  human  blood,  and  the  destruction  of  all  human  art; 
and,  not  half  a  century  ago,  in  the  days  of  Gothic  Pinkerton  htm- 
self,  a  clergyman  of  lowland  Scotland  was  driven  from  the  church 
for  writing  a  snccessftil  tragedy  I 

A  motley  display  of  the  fiercest  and  the  meanest  passions ;  a 
youthful  queen,  (for  whom  the  mere  helplessness  of  the  wonso, 
would  have  pleaded  with  a  noble  minded  nation),  browbeaten .  for  a 
few  short  years,  by  wild  factions  and  infuriate  zealots  ;  and  then 
thrown  an  offering  to  the  tyranny  and  the  toilet  of  her  Southron 
rival  ;  a  king,  appealing  for  protectioji  to  the  hereditary  subjects 
of  his  race,  sold,  perhaps  for  conscience'  sake,  into  the  haod^  of 
his  executioners.  Such  are  the  strange  annals  in  which  all  Celtic 
nations  must  read  the  tale  of  their  own  inferiority,  the  marks  of 
Gothic  civilization  ;  such  are  the  annals  of  lowland  Scotland,  s 
blot  in  the  historv  of  humanityi  which  nothing  could  have  oblite- 
rated bttt  the  well-earned  glories  of  the  modem  Athens. 

*  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1839. 
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The  following  passage  it  strikingly  eloquent : 

**Biitil  is  not  oiil^  in  \Uis  instance/'  aliuding  to  tlic  red  liair  theory, 
thftt  the  love  of  ffyslom  carries  its  supporters  into  tbe  extreme  of  pre- 
judice: for  this  Gothic  blood  is  made  to  cng^ross  all  the  virtues  of  tlie 
kingdom.    The  represcntalion  of  the  people  in  parliament,  trial  by  jury, 
riislit  of  tree  citizens,  all  originated,  it  is  alleged,  in  the  German  uooUs. 

Tliis  Assertion,  is  abont  as  tmc  as  that  respecting  the  dislinntion  bo* 
Cween  the  red  and  dark  hairrd  races.  And,  most  iHiforlunati'ly  for  llii^ 
s)<item,  those  woods  do.  at  the  pre^rT^f  day,  afford  just  as  few  proofs  of 
love  of  liberty,  nn  of  red  iiaired  nations. 

But  so  far  is  tbe  British  constitution  from  bein^  derived  from  the 
Saxon  aoceatora  of  tbe  Bnglish  people  ihst,  previous  to  tbe  reign  of 
Alfred,  (he  Saxons  laws  were  cxceedin^f)  roufiised'ruul  drffciivc  ;  and 
that  great  monarch  remodcll<*((  thcrii,  or  rather  eiru'tcd  enlirely  new 
laws:  and  the  person  employed  in  this  great  work,  was  nciihcr  S»\ou 
nor  German,  but  Asier  McnoTensis,  a  Welsh  ecciesiastto,  wito.  Prom  tbe 
ancient  laws  of  Wales,  assisted  by  those  of  the  Roman  coilo,  and  guided 
by  till' principles  of  the  Bible,  possibly  with  the  addition,  too,  of  '^onif 
existing  Saxon  customs,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British  constilutinii. 

Whatever  merits  the  ancient  Saxons  migiit  possess,  as  warriors  and 
freemen,  yet,  it  appears,  a  few  centuries  made  a  considerable  rhango  in 
their  moral,  \\  lialt  N t  r  it  did  in  their  physical,  rharaclrr.  For  when, 
hIxiijI  llie  ointli  century,  England  w:is  invaded  by  the  l),'iiu;s,  the 
Saxons  were  ho  fur  from  resistiuK  them,  like  a  biave  and  spirited  people, 
tliaty  on  the  contrary,  they  for  many  years  submitted  to  their  tyranny, 
in  a  manner  the  most  abject  and  slavish,  while  those  barbarians  were 
traversing  the  land  at  thrir  pleasure,  rxnrtinp;  the  ujost  f)pprc8sive  tri- 
Inite.  Amongst  the  Welsh,  the  i'anes  were  nut  able  to  otfecl  even  a 
landing. 

Again:  wbrn  the  Normans  invaded  Britain,  the  Welsh  rcsis(<  d  their 
a^^'jrrrs^iion?!.  and  those  of  their  succcssorf,  in  I'lij^Iand,  with  the  most 
detei mined  bravery,  fur  upwards  of  two  hundred  ^ears.  VVheieus,  the 
Saxons  were  completely  subdued  in  one  single  battle:  and,  such  was 
their  spiritless  conduct,  that  tliey  never  once,  as  a  nation,  attempted  to 
release  themselves  from  the  j^jdlinj;  yoke  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
conquerors,  thongli  of  the  tTT>»;t  repnhive  nnd  defijradirij^  nature.  ICven 
the  tyranny  oi  the  Curfew  iieil  could  not  ruui^e  them,  nor  the  oppression 
of  tlie  Forest  Laws.  Surely,  this  is  not  a  people  to  be  prood  of,  as  the 
parent  stock  of  tiw  l^glish  nation.  And,  if  mixture  of  blood  has  any 
influence  upon  the  moral  charar  ter,  if  is  v^cll  for  Britain  that  siirh 
streams  of  Celtic,  or  other  blood,  have  iluwed  into  the  veins  of  the  ikig* 
lish,  from  Wales,  from  Scotland,  and  ftom  Ireland,  &,c.,  for  tbe  last  few 
crnluries.  Doubtless,  the  energy  of  Britain  is  more  indebted  to  this, 
than  to  any  predominnnrr  r  f  S:i\t>n  Idood.  And,  probably,  there  are 
but  few  persons  of  eminence  ui  ihc  kingdom,  who  cannot  trace,  in  their 
family,  some  such  wholesome  admixture  of  kindred.*' 

This  is  very  well,  as  a  reply  to  the  Piiikerlonians,  but,  fond  a* 
we  are  said  to  be  of  genealogy,  we  think  it  a  much  more  unequi* 
vocal  way  of  identifying  ourselves  with  the  best  honours  of  Eng-* 
land,  to  recollect  the  unanimity  with  which  the  representatives  of 
Wales  voted  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  lineage  from  red  haired  savaees  and 
marauders,  can  add  little  to  the  glory  of  a  country,  whicn  might 

KO.  IV*  38 
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well  spurn  a  comparison,  even  with  the  boasted  repnblics  of  Greece. 
The  freedom  of  those  proad  democracies  was,  at  last,  bat  a  prin* 
ciple  of  splendid  selfishness;  a  principle  of  tyranny  over  their 

colonies ;  of  proscription  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  their  own  citi- 
zens ;  while  the  people  of  Britain  are  ever  ready  to  spend  their 
treasure  m  binding  up  the  wounds  even  of  their  enemies,  to  shed 
their  blood  like  water,  to  extirpate  slavery  from  the  ocean.  Ma^ 
not  this  single  passage  in  the  annals  of  Britain,  lead  us  to  antici- 

Cte  that,  though  her  cities  may  become  like  Tyre  and  Sidon,  yet 
rs  is  a  dominion  that  can  never  pass  away;  that  the  virtues  of 
herchidren,  fron^  whatever  race  they  may  have  sprung;,  shall  reign 
for  ever  in  the  hearts  of  liberated  nations ;  that  the  ruins  of  tlie  im- 

f>erial  cities  that  have  tyrannized  over  the  earth  will  be  trod  with 
ess  reverence,  as  lime  rolls  on,  than  the  grave  of  the  humblest 
British  mariner. 

But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  v.-e  thti?  intend  to  censure  the 
author  of  this  Essay;  let  th  sc  who  talk  of  "IJoegrwys  Carn- 
ladrOQ,"  &c.,  learu  iVuui  iuia  Luat,  t)ie  most  exalted  specie:*  uf 
patriotism  is,  to  seek  to  render  the  feelings  and  the  iiiteltectiial 
treasures  of  our  country  beneficially  influential  on  the  prospects 
and  the  principles  of  the  world.  It  is  an  appalling  consideration 
that  philosophy  itself,  when  unguided  by  a  candid  and  philan- 
thropic spirit,  sinks  to  the  level  of  ihc  pettiest  party  animosities  of 
the  vulgar;  and/oriiinately  for  the  honour  of  Britain,  her  councils 
are  ruled  by  the  dcnrtnas  of  angry  schoolmen  about  as  much  as 
the  ocean  by  the  shackles  of  Xerxes.  It  was  under  a  far  did'erent 
influence  that  she,  first,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  globe,  renoun- 
ced the  traffic  in  the  blood  of  the  human  race ;  nay,  stood  single- 
handed  against  the  world,  disclaiming  all  neutiidity  in  a  war 
between  light  and  darkness;  and  it  was  from  a  far  different 
source  that  she  drew  that  axiom  of  all  humility,  all  virtue,  and  all 
wisdom,  and  which  she  shall  still  teach,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  to 
the  despots  of  the  earth,  wherever  there  is  oppression,  be  it  of  ihe 
African  or  the  Osmanli :  the  children  of  man  are  0/  one  blood  and 
one  Jieshf  equal  in  life  and  in  death. 


The  Adventures  and  Vagaries  of  Twm  Shon  Catti;  by  T.  J.  L. 
Prichard.-~1  vol.  I2mo.    Cox,  Aberystwyth. 

To  persons  feeling  interested  in  the  advancement  of  science  or 
art  ill  Wales,  the  little  specimen  we  are  obliged  very  brietly  lo 
notice,  must  be  gratifying. 

Aberystwyth,  from  fortuitous  circumstances,  has  taken  the  lead 
much  bt;loie  the  generality  of  ^Velsh  towns,  nor  can  the  adven- 
lues  of  Twm  Shon  Catti  be  considered  otherwise  than  an  accom* 
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paniment  in  the  g^eaenJ  ''mftrcb**  of  the  place  ;  Its  printing,  mat- 
ter, and  materials,  are  executed  in  a  way  vhicb  would  be  credit- 
able to  any  press  in  or  out  of  London. 

Tbe  vagaries  of  Twm  follow  each  otber  in  quick  succession  ;  are 
pleasantly  told,  and  interspersed  with  effusions  of  the  poet,  both 
Welsh  and  Eng;Hsh.  Though  Twm  experiences  all  variations  of 
life,  he  is  no  vulo^ar  wight :  his  ups  and  downs,  whims  and  ro- 
gueries, are  very  d i vertincrlY  told  ;  and,  if  the  author  has  bedecked 
ins  hero  here  and  there  iu  borrowed  plumes,  it  is  only  to  add  a 
piquant  Jolhty  to  tbe  wbole.  Weinay  say,  wttb  CMcero,  "Tao- 
quam  aliqaa  robella  naratur," 


The  Cambrian  Wreath,  By  tbe  same  Autbor  and  Publisber.*-* 
1  vol.  12mo« 

Is  a  poetical  selection  of  subjects  relating  to  H6n  Cyauu,  histo- 
ric and  legendary?  Eminent  writers  are  placed  before  us: 
Churcbyard,    Rowe»    Shenstone,  Wbarton,  Seott»  Hemans, 

Dovaston,  Humphreys,  Parry,  are  among  the  list,  as  also  some 

creditable  pieces  by  the  editor  :  these  certainly  entitle  the  Wreath 
to  a  remunerating  circulation  :  we  hope  it  u  he  ;  yet,  (and  it 
is  a  truism  we  must  be  pardoned  in  stating,)  genius^  in  VV<iies,  too 
frequently  experiences  the  bitterest  neglecL* 

*  Instances  have  orcorred  where  qasliHcations  of  tbe  most  pro- 

foiiiiil  Icjiruing,  wlicrc  also  the  nnmcnsc  rccomineridation  of  rare  and 
iiniquo  literary  rem.uns,  !in\c  licen  kCt  dchtilutr  of  nerc-sary  patronage. 
Wilt  it  bo  crrditeil  liiai  \Uv.  Mabiuogion  have  tur  years  rcntuiiicU  0D« 
pablislied,  tohfy  (torn  tbis  cause ;  and  not  only  tbe  Mablnogiun,  but 
other  most  important  addilinns  to  Britisli  literature;  snperinteiuled,  too, 
by  men  llioroughly  qualified  to  present  llicm  to  the  world  unttrr  the  hcst 
possible  arrangement.  Wliv  so  peculiar  an  indifference  cxiftts  towards 
Uie  records  of  our  comer  of  toe  iilund,  while  iletion  and  scandal,  'Miiaped 
high  as  Alps,"  arc  quickly  bouglit  up,  in  numerous  editions,  we  profess 
not  (o  explain  ;  we  have  done  our  duly  in  publishing  the  facts,  nnd  the 
^ood  sense  of  our  readers  secures  us  from  the  imputation  of  troward 
interference.  True  it  ia,  there  Is  a  strong  prejudice  pervading  the  minds 
of  the  intelligent  classes  of  society  in  ^\  ales.  Alas!  if  tbey  possessed 
but  the  limited  insi^^ht  w(>  (iiirscl\«--s  do  nf  the  licautiful  In'storic  treasures 
of  Cambria,  m)W  quile  unknown,  wc  ;u  c  m  ccrluiu  lliat  llx  \  wnrjld  ho 
no  longer  suOVrcd  gradually  to  perish,  a&,  that  Scott  or  Linguid  arf  read 
with  deserved  apprcclatloD. 

EniToas. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Shurlly  will  be  pubUabtJ,  embellished  willi  two  "design'*  by  the  Author, 
**  Mortality"  a  Poem,  in  three  parts.  By  T.  Cambria  Jonks,  author  of  "The 
Bard's  Dream,"  &c.    Specijnens  of  Mr.  Jones's  Awcn  will  be  found  in  pa^^e  405. 

A  work  under  tbe  title  of  "A  Comparative  View  of  th*  Ancient  Laus  of 
Knglarid  and  Wolu/*  bat  been  annouiieed  by  Mr.  WiLttAM  Jonm,  of  St.  Asapb* 
It  is  a  great  desidefatttm  in  Welsh  literature.  Persons  officijlly  filling  the  respon- 
sible situations  of  executors  and  administrator"',  churchwardens,  constables,  and 
other  offices  ia  the  Principality,  through  theii  jj^norance  of  the  English  language, 
and  Ibe  want  of  a  guide  in  the  Welsh,  (there  being  no  other  work  treating  on  thusc 
subject*;  in  thai  lanuunge,)  are  labouring  under  great  dlsndvanf a jrps,  and  inevitably 
commit  blunders,  by  wbtch  they  aud  the  community  are  often  great  sutfcrcra. 
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St.  Dili  id' >  Colfr^e,  Lampeter. 
At  (he  Annual  Examination  in  this  Coliege,  Mr.  T.  Jomes,  second  son  uf  the  late 
Hugh  Jones,  esq.  of  Lampeter,  obtained  a  firat  Claia;  and  also  a  Priae  for  the 
best  English  Essay,  "On  the  Influence  of  the  Hefoimation  upon  the  Literature  of 
Europe."  Mr.  Jonea  ia,  we  underataody  an  only  brother  to  the  Eev.  J*  Jones, 
curate  of  J  )enbigh.  —  — 

Sir  Edward  Mosiffn^  Bart. 
A  golden  miniature  liarp,  cUssiral! .  and  r-ibtefuUy  ornamented,  has  just  been 
himhcd  by  Mr.  Ellis,  by  order  ot  the  Couimiliee  of  the  Royal  Cambrian  Institution, 
to  be  preaented  to  Sir  Edward  Hostyn,  at  a  mark  of  (he  aeoM  which  the  Membera 
of  ilir  Institution  entertain  of  the  support  and  patronage  which  has  been  bestowed 
by  the  noble  baronet  on  the  music  and  poetry  of  his  native  land  on  all  occaaioD8| 
and  in  particulir  on  thai  of  the  Denbigh  £i&teddvod,  in  1828. 

An  Assistant  Surgeoncy  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  C'nnpany  has,  in 
couic^uence  of  the  resignation  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  Ri^ht  ilun.  C.  W.  W. 
Wyan,  u,t,  for  Montgomeryshire,  gave  it  laat  year,  reverted  to  hu  oomioation,  and 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  !ias,  in  the  most  handsome  manner,  placed  this 
appointment}  at  tbe  disposal  of  llie  Council  of  the  London  University,  if  tliey  will 
aiMiertake  the  task  off  adjudging  it  to  the  candidate  whom  they  shall,  upon  eaamioa- 
tioo,  deem  to  benwat  mcritoaoua. 

EUttddvod,  or  Con^rets  of  WaUh  Banis. 
This  meeting  was  held  on  the  lOtb  of  Aimuat  last,  in  a  spacious  t«nt  erected  be* 

bind  t!i  '  prtniiscs  of  ISIr.  Tarry,  the  Cross  Keys,  at  Newmarket.  The  iuside  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  laurel  and  flowers;  on  the  upper  end  was  a  Ktage 
elevated  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  which  waa  occupiea  by  tbe  chairman,  and 

a  great  number  of  elegantly  dressed  females ;  benches  for  Uie  auditory  occupying 
the  remainder  of  the  spare  in  front.  At  twelve,  Ehward  Morcav,  esq.  jun.  of 
Golden  Urove,  totk  the  chair,  and  immediately  the  tent  wasi  crowded  witii  coiupauy. 

The  PaaaiOENT  roae  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  company,  and  having  ad- 
dressed  them  very  eloquently,  thr-  Ucw  IIt  ••t  \  P\nn-i  sa!;^,thnt  a  much  respected 
neighbour  having  opened  this  KmadduHi,  u  wili  be  only  necessary  for  roe  to  say 
a  few  words.  The  time  for  addressing  tUs  aaatmbly  bebg  limited  to  ten  minutes, 
my  account  of  Kiiteddx  ndau  must  necessarily  be  very  concise.  The  first  authentic 
intimatiott  we  have  of  them  was  in  the  lime  of  Gryffydd  ap  Cynan,  the  prince  who 
filled  the  throne  of  North  Wales,  during  the  reigns  uf  Wuliam  the  Conqueror  and 
his  two  sons.  This  prince  framed  the  statute*  Of  rather  ordinance,  which  regulates 
the  bardic  meetings  to  our  days.  But  of  any  congress  of  Ij  irds  which  took  place 
in  his  rcipn,  ur  ihu&c  of  bi!>  succe^^orn  ou  the  thionc  oi  (.  .unl>ria,  uu  records  have 
conic  do.sn  to  us.  From  his  time,  till  the  extinction  of  the  independence  of  the 
Principality,  by  ihc  rnnrjuc^^t  and  death  of  LKwelvn,  the  ancient  Britons,  having 
to  maiutvtia  a  constant  struggle  fur  their  exi:>lcnce  against  their  more  powciful  and 
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antnlUms  netghboors,  had  no  twsure  to  bestow  on  literary  punuits,  or  to  cnlUvats 

the  arts  of  peace.    And,  if  it  be  true,  that  EJward  I.  the  proud  conqueror 
of  our  ancest  irs,  did,  by  a  barbarous  but  judicious  policy,  call  the  bards  together, 
and  tlieo  massacre  them  in  cold  blood,  this  accounts  for  their  silence  fi)rsome  time 
after :  yet  we  have  the  authority  of  our  indefatigable  aatiquarv,  Dr.  O.  Pughe,  for 
assertinp^,  that  the  eminent  poet,  Davydd  ap  Gwilyro,  was  bom,  flourisfied,  and 
died,  within  the  fourteenth  century.   This  alleged  massacre  of  the  WeUh  bards 
Ibr^bed  the  tubj«:t  of  ooo  of  tbe  most  ivblime  odes  in  the  English  language  : 
•The  Bard*  of  the  incomparable  Gray.    Tn  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  am)ut 
1402,  a  very  cruel  law  was  formed  against  W$$t9urt'  rymaurit  minUtrml^or  other 
vogahondSf  to  forbid  them,  under  very  severe  penalties,  to  mtke  tisemblies,  col« 
lections,  or  cynmortha.    No  authorized  meetings  of  bards  took  place  till  the  house 
of  Tudwr,  a  family  proud  of  their  Welsh  descent,  mounted  the  throne  of  England. 
Henry  VII.  called  to  his  assistance  the  heraldic  bards  to  trace  his  pedigree 
to  the  original  monarchs  of  Britain:  and  bis  son,  Henry  VIII.  at  the  suggestioD 
of  Tudwr  Aled,  a  celebrated  bard  of  Denbighshire,  summont  d,  in  due  form,  an 
assembly  of  the  poots  and  musicians  of  Wales,  to  meet  at  Caerwys,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  hii  reign:  Init  of  what  was  done  tiaere.  very  little  ornothing  it  known. 
But  our  ^reat  land*mark  b  the  meeting  Mmunoned  and  held,  under  a  royal  com* 
mission,  in  the  same  town,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  IS'^S.    The  accoun  H  of  this 
Eisteddvodd  arc  aulheutic,  full,  and  satisfactory.    i'er>oii3  ut  thegrealctt  rank  and 
learning  in  the  Principality  attended,  and  even  bishops  ooodOKondod  to  contend 
for  the  prizes.     The  ^i:rres^ful  rniiii  late  of  b.iTr.!<;,  harpers,  ant?  vocalists,  re- 
ceived the  d^rees  they  were  entitled  to  according  to  the  bardic  laws  of  (iiytfydd 
ap  Cynan.   I  wish  it  wort  in  my  power  to  say,  that  dus  laudable  institution  had 
been  continued  at  proper  intervals  till  the  reign  of  Geo.  IV.  but,  ala^i !  from  the 
lime  of  Elizabeth,  no  encouragement  whatever  was  given  to  Welsh  literature,  till 
the  establishment  of  the  Cymmrodoriun  Society  in  Lundon,  in  1751.    At  which 
tima  manyaminont  bards,  Gronwy  Owain,  Lewis  Morris,  William  Wynnt,  and 
many  other?,  of  len^  noti?,  flourished.    Encourage*!  by  this  society,  n«merou«potli 
and  musicians  sprung  into  existence;  and  to  this  patriotic  aisocialion  wa  am 
indebted  fbr  the  preservation  of  many  valuable  records,  whidi  would  otberwisa 
bavij  bi  en  lost  for  ever.    It  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that  when  this  innocent  race  of 
men,  tbe  bards,  were  persecuted,  they  were  always  persecuted  fbr  their  loyalty ; 
fbr  their  attachment  to  their  natural  prince  and  the  liberty  of  their  country. 
Edward  hanged  them  by  martial  law,  fur  their  adherence  to  their  lawful  but 
deposed  amd  murdered  sover.ign,  Richard  H.    Harry  of  Lancaster,  the  unpnn. 
cipled  usurper  of  his  throne,  got  the  legislature  to  pass  the  most  n^orou/i  laws 
against  them :  and  for  the  support  given  by  thorn  to  tno  linkia^  cause  of  the  royal 
family,  Cromwell  made  a  most  bloody  ordinance  against  them  in  16&6.    Since  the 
revival  of  the  iuiiteddvodi  it  has^  invariably,  been  well  attended  and  supported. 
Our  poets  and  minstrels  would  do  honour  to  any  country  in  Europe.   wImo  a 
similar  congress  was  attempted  in  Ireland,  in  1785,  though  promoted  and 
encouraged  by  persons  of  rank  and  influence,  yet  it  was  not  attended  with  any 
good  result.    ZSuw,  my  dear  couutrymeu,  1  h.iv'e  lo  congratuUle  you  upon  the 
arrival  of  a  brighter  era.    '  Now  loyaltv  has  no  barm  in  it,'  and  the  bards  ai« 
fostered  and  encouraged.    Under  our  beloved  monarch,  George  IV.  foir  r  r  five 
histeddvodau  have  taken  place,  which  have  exceeded  any  tbiog  that  ever  preceded 
them,  and  that  at  Denbigh,  last  autumn,  eclipsed  them  all,  and  deserved  the  epithet 
of  royal,  by  way  of  distinction,  bad  it  not  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex.    Someone  may  say,  **What  good  do  these  Eisttddvodau  do?" 
in  reply,  I  say,  that  these  contests  are  Uie  very  test  of  genius;  our  buok^  have 
been  multiplied  and  our  language  enriched  by  them;  and  our  national  music 
cultivated  and  improved.      Not  one  of  thc^e  meetings  ha^  failed,  likewise,  in 
bringing  forward  some  y  nig  man  ot  geuius  and  talent,  who  would  otherwise  have 
lingered  in  obscurity,  comparatively  useless,  but  who  now  enlightens  and  adorns 
society.    If  necessary,  I  t  o  .\d  bring  forward  many  bright  instances  of  this  kind. 
Do  not  these  objects,  therefore,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  deserve  our  most 
lealous  encouragement  and  warmest  patrooazef* 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  opened  by  tbe  ledtal  of  several  Engltfnion» 
The  adjudicaiioa  of  the  prises  then  conmenced}  the  first  of  which  was  rAr«« 
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Pounds,  fvr  **dt6  best  tmislatbB  of  Thomsoa**  IlymosontbeScMOiM,*'  begin- 
oing—         "  Thcte,  as  th  c  y  ch  an  f^e ,— A 1  migbtj  Father,  these 

Are  but  the  varied  Uod*** 

In  announciog  the  decnion  of  the  judges  on  thn  rabject,  the  Rev.  J.  Blackwell 
stated  that  three  compoaltions  had  been  received,  every  one  of  which  had  strong 
claims  lo  approbation,  and  mii^lii  be  considered  ilie  best  translations  next  after 
those  of  Paradise  Lost  and  i'aicsUae  j  and  sucli  tliai  Thomson  himself  wuuld  uot 
have  thought  a  dishonour  to  own  in  their  Welsh  garb.  But  the  merits  of  each 
were  so  equally  distributed,  that  the  judges  had  found  it  irapossiljle  to  make  a 
selection  irom  (he  tbrrc,  and  bad  recommended  that,  althougn  the  original  prc- 
raimn  wasbaithirfjrsMf/i'gj,  each  of  the  cmndidates  should  receive  eitt  potntd. 
These  three  bore  the  signatures.  Ah  Thomson  (Mr.  H.  Jones,  of  Chester); 
GwF.Nrrnwn  (Mr.  T.  Llovd,  clcik  vnlh  Mr.  T.  Jones,  of  Uoljrweli) ;  and 
ANkLUKi.s  (understood  lobe  Mr.  I'homas  Roberts,  of  Clooway). 

Hie  next  prize  ^vas  one  pnutxl,  for  "  the  best  twelve  Ei^lynion  (Epigrammatic 
Stanras)  on  the  tall  of  Capt.  Morgan,  by  Idyn-hclyg,  near  Nfwmarkpt,  -while 
defending  the  rojal  cause  against  Oliver  Clromwcll's  army*"  This  was  adjudged 
to  Thomas  Elus,  of  Caerwys,  quite  a  youth. 

The  next  ]>rl/c\\a^  three  pounds,  for  itie  best  poem  (UlWelsh)  OD  ''SUpWMCkf" 
and  was  allotted  to  the  Hev.  K.  Uugiies,  of  Bodfari. 

1  he  next  prize  was  a  premium  of  three  pounds^  for  the  best  Welsh  Essay  on  the 
"Union  of  Wales  withEeglend,  end  the  good  EtfccU  that  followed."  On  the 
author  being  called  upon  to  avow  himself,  Mr.  K.  F/iituY,  of  Chc<;tcr|  mottOted  iho 
stage,  who  "  stood  confessed"  tiic  writer  of  the  successful  Essay. 

Pennillion  Sinking  then  comroemoed*  There  were  five  cempctitorst  vn. 
BicuARD  Jones,  Cbarlu  Morris,  Joaim  Williams,  Jobw  Owint^  end 
Damisl  JoN£S. 

One  only  of  the  two  premiuitts  for  performances  on  the  Ilarp  was  adjudged, 
which  fell  to  John  Robcrts,  of  Mold)  who  was  the  only  harper  present.* 

The  next  iiremiun^  was  that  of  one  pound,  for  the  best  pttf^nporary  oration  on 
Domestic  Happiness/'  for  which  there  were  but  two  candidates,  Joun  Pauhv, 
of  Denbigh,  and  Joum  Evamb,  of  Ysoeiviog ;  and  the  premium  was  dhrided  equally 
between  them. 

The  principal  business  of  the  Congress  having  been  disposed  of,  the  K<;v. 
H.  Parry,  o(  Llenasa  rose,  end  proposed  a  vote  of  tbenke  to  the  worthy  president, 
Capt.  MoBOAK. 

'i'he  Ke?.  J,  Blackwell  seconded  the  motioa  in  a  very  neat  and  eloquent 
address. 

The  President  returned  thanks  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  their  vote  of 
thanks  was  conveyed,  and  cxpres«<ed  his  wisli  to  promote  tli'^  ',>rospi'rity  of  Wales. 

'*  (jod  save  the  King,"  was  then  sung  in  excellent  style  by  Mr.  Isbeiwood,  of 
Maneheater,  and  the  president  left  the  chair,  when  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

Iktwfccn  four  and  fiv«  o'clock  nearly  oue  hundred  guests  sat  down  to  dinner. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  cloth,  and  the  usual  toasts  had  been  proposed,t  the 
Rev.  T.  Wymnb  Edwards  rose  to  offer  his  testimony  to  the  beneficial  ioflneoee 
these  meetings  iiad  on  the  literature  of  the  Principality.  No  man  was  better 
entiile  i  to  the  fateful  reroernhr.mr^^  of  his  country  tnah  Owain  Myvyr,  who  had 
i>equca:hc-il  to  his  couutiy  his  invaiuahle  arcbaiology ;  with  whose  honourable  name 
he  begged  to  couple  that  of  l^shop  Morgan,  who  ues  baited  at  St  Asaph,  without 
a  stone  lo  direct  us  to  his  remains.  The  httor  venerable  pcrsonrsge  had  translated 
into  our  language  the  word  of  God,  a  benefit  of  no  ordinary  character  ;  he  thought 
a  sobsCTipiion  might  easily  be  obtained  to  place  a  mwal  monnment  in  the  eaine- 

*  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  bad  weather,  as  harp-ttriags  are  injured  by 

dampness. 

t  Amoug  these  toasts  was  given,  "  Succcis  to  the  Cambrun  Quarterly  Magaiinc, 
and  other  Welsh  Periodical  Publications." — The  Ncwmaikti  Eisleddvod  btinij 
conducted  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  aadent  Gorsedd,  renders  their  friendly  nut  ice 
of  OS  additjuiahly  valuable,  ant!  wc  respectfully  offer  to  them  our  sincere  thfuiks* 
Fear  not  by  us  |our  k.md  applause  diwrac'd, 
Not  to  our  merit,  but  our  motive  plac'd,  1>ovastos(« 
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drtl  of  St*  Asaph,  in  the  choir  of  which  he  was  interred.  He  thoasrht  it  a  shame 
Ultl  taaMthmg  of  this  kind  had  not  been  done  before.  He  should  like  that  tbe 
proposition  should  come  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Parry,  of  Llana^a.  than  whom  no 
mail  was  more  fit  to  introduce  it.  He  sincerely  declarud.  that  if  he  could  see  this 
accomplislied,  his  havmg  in  any  way  contribated  to  its  promotioa,  would  be  an  act 
wliicli  he  should  consider  the  most  honourable  he  had  ever  parforrnc  I. 
f  ^  i'he  suggestion  was  met  with  an  universal  approval ;  and  after  some  Ultle 
diieii»ion»  fetdutiims  in  furtbeimoee  of  the  object  were  ttoanimously  adopted. 

T  if^rary  Excursion  in  Brittany. 

A  gentleman  of  South  \\  ales,  whose  name  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mention, 
baa,  with  a  pitriolie  ardour  peculiar  to  himself,  been  making,  in  the  ooarae  of  the 
snmmor,  a  literary  tour  through  the  Celtic  province  nf  firliliny,  in  France,  and  liad 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  some  of  the  most  learned  and  national  characters  of 
the  oonntry.  He  waa  tolteited  to  return  with  fome  of  our  Celtic  literati,  and  to 
hold  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  nf  discussing  antiquarian  and  other  matters  interesting 
to  our  respective  nations  ;  and  he  thinks  that  a  literary  eli^teddvod  might  he  ^'it  up 
there,  as  there  are  a  great  many  learned  mcu,  in  that  country,  posses-ed  ui  nation- 
ality  and  enthusiasm  saffieient  to  make  such  a  meeting  highly  iatereaiing. 

The  Breton  literati  were  also  vers  desi  ous  of  establishing  a  correspondence 
with  some  of  our  Celtic  antiquaiies,  and  requested  him  to  give  the  names  of 
them,  in  order  to  commence  somethbg  of  the  kind,  convinced  as  they  were  that 
there  were  many  thin;:s  particularly  interesting  for  discussion. 

He  was  busiiy  engaged,  though  unsuccessfully,  in  searching  the  libraries  ia 
Brittany  and  Paris,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  of  our  lost  MSS.,  but  despairs  of  ever 
discovering  any  thing  of  importance,  in  that  way,  in  France.  The  Vatican  he  con- 
siders  the  only  jilace  where  researches  are  likely  to  be  mnde  with  success,  had  he 
time  to  devote  to  that  purpose.  During  bis  tour,  he  took  measures  for  procuring  a 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Breton  tongue,  by  M.  T.«gonidec,  at  An^- 
If  mc  ;  and  fiopes  that,  through  the  means  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodetji 
he  may  succeed  as  be  had  already  done  with  respect  to  the  New  Testament. 

Sleepers  in  CkurdU 

We  extract  from  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  Education  and  on  Cliurchcs. 
the  following  singular  bequest:  "Richard  Dovey,  in  1669,  founded  a  free  M:hool 
at  Claverly,ln  Salop,  &c.  and  directed  to  be  placed  in  tome  room  of  the  cottages, 
and  to  pay,  yearly,  the  sum  of  eight  shillings  to  n  poor  mm  of  tlie  sai  l  parish,  who 
should  undertake  to  awaktn  iluptri,  whip  out  dogt  from  the  church  of  Clavcrly, 
during  divine  lendce.  ■ 

Cheap  Subttitut*  for  Charcoal. 

We  Icam,  from  the  Literary  Gazette,  that  an  ingenious  and  scientific  French- 
man has  lately-  discovered  a  method  of  producing,  from  luri,  by  a  cheap  auparutus, 
a  carbonic  residuum,  equally  valuable  with  the  Met  charcoal,  and  of  its  adoption  in 
P;c:\rdy,  and  other  provinces,  where  turf  was,  before  the  indention,  almost  exclu- 
sively used  for  fuel.  Such  a  discuverv  is  very  important  to  various  distrkta  of  the 
globe,— to  none  more  than  Wales ;  and  we  ehall  endeavour  to  gain  t  further  insight 
of  an  invention  calculated  for  ameliorating  the  ru;j:<^'od  1)  \rdsbipt,  nod  adding  an 
important  addition  to  the  scanty  comforts,  of  the  mountaineer. 

Antiquities. 

M.  de  Kerdanet,  wlioso  very  learned  article  upon  the  Languages  of  the  Gauls 
and  Armoricans  has  in  part  appeared,  translated,  in  "(he  Cambrian,"  and  who  is 
mayor  of  LeBueven,  an  edvocate,  and  learned  antiquary,  lately  discovered,  in  the 
Commune  of  Finisterre,  remains  of  hou-.e^»,  vault-;,  streeiv,  and  «quare<i,  which,  it  is 
believed,  when  the  Romans  occupied  that  country,  formed  the  town  of  Occisnor. 
Hi^  first  researches  obtained  a  great  number  of  funeral  urns,  some  of  earthenware, 
and  others  of  glass,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  medals.  It  is  thouf^t  that,  if  the 
government  will  defray  the  expense  of  excavating  this  s,  ot,  ruins  of  monuments 
may  be  found,  which  will  coniirm  the  opinions  entertained  as  to  tiic  early  history 
of  Brititoy,  before  the  entrance  of  the  Franks  into  Gaul.  Should  the  liberality  oif 
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the  government  induce  them  to  prosecute  such  a  research,  we  thall  take  can  duly 
to  report  the  reiulu,— results  whieh  must  d«q»ly  inteiMt  evtiypenon  wUbinf  an 
iniight  in  the  hbtoiy  of  the  Celtic  race. 

Landed  Ititerest  in  Wales, 
The  followiiqp  atnaibla  lattar  has  been  addieiMd  to  the  editoit  of  several  pro- 

vinria!  newspapers. 

To  the  Landed  Proprietors  in  Nitrth  Wales. — Gentlemen,  The  attack  that  was 
raade,'ioiBe  years  ago,  on  the  righuofyonrproperties  by  tbecroiim,andso  successfuliy 
resisted  by  ifie  landed  proprietors,  at  a  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing those  claims,  at  Ruthin,  justifies  me  in  calling  your  particular  attention  to  the 
specious  and  deceptive  conduct  of  the  present  country  agents  of  the  coinmissi<me(S 
of  woods  and  forests. 

The  claims  preferred  by  the  subordinates  in  thaloffi<^e  fire  of  that  extensive,  nay, 
extravagant  description,  that  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  impressing  upon 
yo«t  the  neoenity  of  directing  your  attention  to  the  subject,  rendered  now  more 
importatit  in  conscc|uence  of  certain  nnn-ro^ident  proprietnrs  in  Merionethshire 
having  tacitly  subnulted  to  the  assumed  rights  of  the  crowp,  thereby  affording 
these  rapacious  claimants  a  pretext  for  extending  their  pretensions  to  lands  which 
ever  have  been  considered  private  property. 

I  call  upon  you  to  resist  these  claims ;  I  call  upon  you  to  follow  the  example  of 
your  predecessors,  and  to  show  tbo  agents  of  the  woods  and  forests  that  the  oppo- 
sition in  Notdi  Wales  will  not  only  1^  general,  but  determined.  In  conclusion,  I 
Rliall  recommend,  with  deference,  that  requisitions  be  signed  bv  t!ie  fr>  ctiLl  lcis  in 
each  of  the  counties  in  North  Wales,  and  transnutted  to  the  respective  aheriiiis, 
veqnesting  them  to  cenveiie  meetings  to  take  this  most  important  subject  into  their 
immediate  censideratkm.  —  CTnrno* 

Promotim  m  tJle  Bayal  WiUh  FmtitMrh 

John  Owen  Fdwnrc!!^  Tnrkcr,  f^cr.tlcman,  to  be  second  lieutcnantf  by  pntchase^ 
vice  Bunyon,  promoted,  in  the  30th  foot :  dated  July  16, 1829. 


Church  Fref  ermentm 

Re?.  lUchard  Pughe,  jao.  a.b*  to  the  rectory  of  IJanvibangel  y  Gwvnt,  Mont* 
gomerysliire,  vacant  bj  the  dettb  of  the  K&f.  Jamea  Uamer}  lord  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  patron. 

Dithvued  Stat$  ff  th»  Country, 
In  common  with  every  friend  of  humanity,  we  deepljr  deplore  the  distress  under 
which  the  middling  classes  of  tradespeople  r>re  sufferino;  rn  Wales ;  in  the  iron 
districts,  we  grieve  to  say,  the  distress  is  unnaralklcd.  Patience  under  affliction 
is  entitled  to  the  greatest  eommendation,  and  we  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
head*?  nnd  hear??  nf  our  countrymen^  to  doubt  their  fortitude  or  conduct  under  the 
present  unfortunate  depression.  The  morality  of  the  Principality  is  strong  enough 
to  prevent  those  senselem  and  degrading  scenes  of  bmtaliaad  anarchy,  which  have 
lately  disgmised  some  parts  of  the  empire. 


H  fl$h  Jtidicature. 

This  inomentous  subject  continues  to  claim  the  aiteuuon  of  the  Friocipaltty :  a 
meeting  was  lately  held  at  Ruthyn,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted.  Another 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  early  pait  of  the  present  mouth,  nt  Ilaveifor.Kvcst,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  alterations  proposed  in  the  first  report  of  his  ms^esty's 
commissionem  of  the  superior  courts  ofeommon  law. 


ERRATA. 

Page  415,  line  2,  for  "  by  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym,  reed  "translated  from  Dafydd 
ap  Gwilyini"  Udo  Id  in  Pedigree,  far  "  19,  Gwrvyw  Pugn/'  r«vif,  «19,  Gwrvyw 

Dygu." 
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Grych  (the  legend  of)          .          .             .             .         et  seq. 
Physiognomy  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Britain  and  neighbouring  Conti- 
nental Nations,  (review  of)                ...    4^1  et  sec. 
Pigs,  Romantic  Account  of  their  Introduction  in  Wales  .  172 
Poetry : 

(See  Davydd  ab  Gwilym,  Llywarch  H^o,  Robin  DhO,  Taliesin, 
Menldyn  Wyllt) 

A  Bridal  Song  ...  .  .  211 

Bards  the,  (jioetry)        ...  .  .  81 

Cader  Idris,  Ode  written  at  a  fountain  near  .  .  HH 

On  a  Mountain  Tumulus  ,  .  .  .  lAh 

Cornish  ancient  poetry   .         •         .  .  .  212 

Death  of  Dunwallon     ...  .  .  423 

Extracts  from  an  unpublished  poem,  entitled  Mortality        .  405-6 
Farewell  to  Wales        ...  .  TA 

Fragment  ....  .  »  31Q 

From  the  French  of  De  B^ranger  .  .  .  4fli 

Gtelic  poetry      ....  .  .  2fi 

Iliraeth  y  Bardd,  (and  translation)        .  •  . 

Legend  of  Trwst  Llywelyn       .  .  .  •  ^jSi 

Methcglin  .  ,  .  •  .  IM 

Mia  Dolce  Arnica        ...  »  .  1^ 
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Poetry : 

IVIy  Father-T-ind  .     _    .  .  ,  ,  160 

311 
3^ 
333 
371*' 
489 
363 

3M 


Ode  to  the  AuUior  oi  Ilora  Britaimicc 

Peace  to  the  Good  and  lirave  , 

Bobin  Dbd,  extracts  from  his  poetiy 

Snowdon  .       .  «  , 

The  Golden  Goblet 

The  Sick  Mau's  Dream 

YmbibaoioD  vy  Main,  (with  a  translation) 
Ponsonby,  Miss,  tnd  Lsdy  Eleanor  Butler,  account  of 
Princes  of  Morganwg  and  Owyncdd,  Panuly  Relationship  between,  463 
Provincial  and  London  News  108,  -241,  379,  ^00 

Pumlumon  ^fountain;  Walk  to  Shepherd's  Pool;  l  ale  of  the  Hills,  447 
Radnorshire,  Improvements  in  .  .  .     1 1 7,  243 

Rebellion  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  Time  in  Wales, mpobtished  Acoonnt  of,  60 
Reginald  Trevor,  or  the  Welsh  Loyalists,  (levtew  oQ  •  229 

Robin  Hood's  Grave        ...  .  .  9 

Kocks,  Columnar,  in  the  Arennig  Mountains,  (with  an  illustrative 

woodcut)         .         .         .         •  .  .  167 

RomanRoad      ....  ,  «  35 

biaien  Idol,  discoreiy  of  .         .  247 
Hivf  rs       .....  .  32, 326c/<fc. 

iiumance  in  Heal  life,  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby  364 
Rowlant  and  Catrin  Humphrey,  a  Story  of  the  Hills  •  453 

Shields,  two  Ancient  British,  Account  of  .  •  347 

Shipwreck  on  Cefo  Sidau  Sands  •  «  117 

Stonehf^nge  .  .  .  •  .  •  400 

St.  i\^ph,  Urdinaiioa  at  .  •  .  •  242 

Storiesof  Cbindry  and  Romance,  (review  oQ  368 
Tal  y  Llyn,  excursion  to  .         .  .  •  183 

Taliesin,  extracts  from  ....  f 

Telescope  invented  by  the  Druids  before  the  Christian  iEra       •  346 
Tigla,St.  .....  5 

Thermopylae,  the  Cambrian;  Roderiffs  Lament        •  146 
Tor^h  found  near  Uyngweman,  description  of  .  843 

Triads,  Notice  of  the        .  .  .  .  •  9-10 

Trwst  Llywelyn,  (Icjrend  of)  .  .  •  .  .  464 

Tumulus,  poetry  on  a  mountain     .  .  »  .  145 

Turbary,  Letter  requesting  information  respecting  the  diflerent  pbeiio- 

mena  of  ....  .  ,   ^  367 

Twm  Shon  Caiti,  Adventures  of,  (review  of)  •  .   *  496 

Vans,  a  Roman  Camp  ....  8 

Usher's,  Archbishop,  Visit  to  Wales  in  Charles  L's  Reign  406 
Vortigem,  Historical  Sketch  of  .  .  357 
Wales,  Letter  containing  queries  lespeeting  the  andeot  divisioDS  of, 

observations  upon  its  litemture  .  •  .  243 

Letter  to  the  Landed  lnterei>t  in     •  •  •  504 

Summer  Rambles  in         .         .  .  131,  260,  385 

Wanderings  in  Wales;       y  Llyn;  Torph;  TVuraU;  late  Chief  Bami 

Richards;  Story  of  Morgan  Williams        .  .  .  W2  ct  sec, 

Towyn ;  Ynys-y-maengwyn ;  the  Ghost  of  Pont  Vathew,  385*  tt  tec. 
Welsh  Peasantry,  Manners  of       •         •  .  •  412 

Winifred,  St.        •         •         •         •  •  •  5 

Wizard  Friend,  the  (legend)  .  363  el  see.,  385  d  sse. 

Wiekin,  Hill  of  .  .  389 
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